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NORTH-WESTERN RANH OF INDIA, 

M£JSJi UT. 

Capital 40 Lakhs of Rupees, 

Reserved Fund 2,55,000 

Esfahlished Ongimlly as the Mttssourie Bank on Ul February^ 1841 . 

The Mussourie Bank was established at Mussourie by Captain Frederick 
Angelo, P. Salaroli, Esq., and John Rose Troup, Esq., with a capital of one 
Lac of llupees. ♦ 

In 1842, eight additional shareholders were taken into the association, 
and the business of the Bank was managed by Capt. Frederick Angelo, 
Secretary; the objects of the undertaking being confined to the Improve- 
ment of the Settlement, and assisting the residents in it. 

On Ist January, 1844, the capital of the Bank was increased to 5 Lacs 
of Rupees, a Deed of Co-partnerslup on the plan and conditions of that 
of tile Agra Bank was agreed upon, and the shares having been fi.xed at a 
valuation of Rupees 500 each, were sold to the public at par, and this was 
considered the Establishment of the Company as a Joint Stock Bank. 

The business having been more generally extended, and continuing to 
increase rapidly, it was found requisite on Ist July, 1844, to increase the 
capital to 10 lacs, and the location of Mussourie having been found incon- 
venient for the increased business of the Bank, it was decided on 26th 
October, 1844, that it should be removed to Meerut, under the denomination 
of the North "WEaTBRN Bank OF India, leaving a branch at Mussourie, 

On Ist January, 1845, it was again found necessary to increase the capital 
to 10 Lacs, making the paid-up capital amount to 20 Lacs of Rupees. 

On Ist January 1846, it having been resolved to establish Agents in 
Calcutta, Bombay and London, a further increase of lO Lacs was deter- 
minded on, making the paid-up capital 30 Lacs, which has been farther in- 
creased to 40 Lacs during the bygone 12 months. 

Trustees and Ex-Opficio Directors. 

Lieut. Col. Edw. Gwatkin, | Major James Steel, | Colin Lindsay, Esq., C.S. 


Directors. 

T. F. Blois, I J. Abercrombie, I J. Linton, 

F. Lloyd, 1 T. C. Plowden, | R. Willis. 

G. C. Ponsonby, 

Major Frederick Angelo Secretary, 

Charles B, Wood , Depy. Secretary, 

F. Whitehead Accountant, 


RULES OF THE NORTH-WESTERN BANK OF INDIA. 

Hours of business at the Bant, at Meerut^ and its several branches, from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

No Cash payments or receipts after 3 p. m. 

Lv/.— Money Agency in all its branches is transacted at the branches, and 
letters addressed as follows will meet with immediate attention ; — 

To the Agent Mussourie Branch, n i r t 4- 

„ Calcutta Branch, | North-Western Bank of India. 

2nd.— All arrangements for obtaining Loans can be negociated with the 
Agents, under instructions from their several Directors, but no payments 
made till sanctioned by the Directors at Meerut, where the Register of 
Loans will be kept. 
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Zrd , — Loans repayable in one year are granted on the Security of two 

ipproved Sureties ; for two years on the Security of three Sureties ; and 

or three years on the Security of four Sureties. Loans beyond one year, 
must be further covered by a life insurance, or Mortgage of real Property 
in the Hill Stations or larger Cantonments. Insurances in all cases will 
be reduced half yearly according to the gradual liquidation of the debt. 

—Loans are granted on the Security of Government paper, on the 
Stock of the Agra, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Banks, and on the 
Sliares of other approved Joint Stock concerns; where the parties borrow- 
ing give the Bank a power to sell the notes or shares forming such Security, 
if on 3 months’ notice of intention to close the account, the Loan shall not 
then be repaid in full. 

5/A.— Repayment of Loans will be received at the Bank at Meerut at 
par. Payments on other stations will be received at the exchange of the day. 

6^/, — When Loans are not liquidated within the period agreed upon, a 
penal interest of two per cent, per annum additional will be charged upon 
the balance overdue. 

7M.~Casli credit accounts are opened on approved Security. 

8^//.— All accounts with the Bank are brought up })eriodically to the 
.3()lh June and 31 st December, and interest is debited or credited to those 
dates half yearly. 

Deposits are open to all parties at the rates current when the deposit is 
made. 

IsL— The Bank makes no charge and allows no interest on Floating 
Deposits. 

‘ 2 n(/.— The Bank reserves to itself the right of paying off all interest de- 
posits, and of modifying the terms theceof, giving 3 months’ notice. 

3rd . — The Bank undertakes to remit to England, at the exchange of 
the day without charge, the dividends due to parties in England by the 
first Mail after it is declared. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH, 

No. 2, Mangoe Lane. 


James Watson, Agent. 

John G. Gollan, Qffg. Agent, 

Bank of Bengal, Treasuters. 


Under the authority of the Directors at Meerut, the Calcutta Agent 
draws upon Glyn, Hallifax, Mills and Co. of London, at the Bank Ex- 
change of the day. 

He is also empowered to grant letters of credit on Egypt, and all the 
principal Cities on the Continent, and to grant Bills payable at Meerut, 
Delhi, Simla, Mussourie, and most of the Stations of Upper India at the 
Exchange of the day. 

Ordinary Banking and Money Agency transacted. 

Sale and purchase of Company’s Paper and Private Stock effected, in- 
cluding periodical realization of Interest and Dividends, and transmission of 
the same to Europe or elsewhere at the Exchange of the day free of charge. 

The funds of all public bodies and Regimental Commercial or Charitable 
Associations, will be received by the Bank at the highest current rate of 
Interest allowed by it. The Bank reserves to itself the right of jiaying off 
all Interest Deposits and modifying the terms thereof, giving three months* 
notice. 
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MUSSOUUIE BRANCH. 


Major W. Freeth, 

LAHORE BRANCH. 

J. O’Brien Tandy Agent. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
No. 19, King^s Arms-Yard. 


R. J. R. Campbell, (Bengal,) 3[anager. 

.1. Watson, Offg. 3Ianager. 

F. McNaghten, Accountant. 

Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills and Co., Treasurers. 


Just bit Au'd, in Post t^vo.yjiriee 0^. cloth, to subscribers, with a 


HISTORY 


OF THE 

CHURCH OF imikm mmm m north india ; 

WITH 

A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN BENGAL, 

BY THE REV. J. LONG. 


It is the design of the Author of this Work to present to the Public, in 
one volume, a condensation of information on Missionary and Educational 
subjects, which he has been collecting at intervals during the last few years, 
and which arc scattered through various documents, minutes of committees, 
manuscripts, &c., interspersed with illustrations drawn from the Mythology, 
Literature, and Manners of the Hindus and Musalmans ; Topographical and 
Ethnographical Notes. 

The Work will specially treat of the following subjects 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Its operations in Bengal from 17H to 1847. 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS, &c. Bishop’s 
College; European Orphan Asylum; High School: The Additional Clergy 
Society; Society for Promoting Female Education in the East: Central 
School; Agurpara Refuge; Calcutta Cathedral; Government and 

OTHER EFFORTS TO PROMOTE NaTIVE EDUCATION. 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

AND 

LIFE ASSIIRAKCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


£lo. 12, Dlatlkfriare, ilonlKin, 

liMPOWEKED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL £500,000. 


®tttg(ees. 

WILLIAM BUTTERWORTII BAYLEY, ESQ. 
C. H, LATOUCHE, ESQ. 

HENRY PORCHER, ESQ. 


nmmiAW imAMSiEi 


CI1AIILE8 BINNY SKINNER, ESQ, 
T. C. MORTON, ESQ. 

JAS, JOS. MACKENZIE, ESQ. 

JAS. STUART, ESQ. 

i^lcliical ©6S[ccr, 

JOHN GRANT, ESQ., APOTHECARY 
GENERAL, 


33anfici;0, 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

Solicitous, 

MESSRS, FRITH AND 8ANDES. 

^uDitor, 

J. B. PLUMB, ESQ, 


<^ccrctauicsf, 

MESSRS. GORDON, STUART AND CO. 

The advantages of this Society are as follows : 

Lower rates of premium than any other office in India. 

The rates of premium calculated on the best and most recent 
investigations of mortality in India. 

Annual participation in the profits after payment of premium 
for five years by parties assured on the profit scale. 
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Immediate reduction of premium to the English rates in the 
case of a party assured either in the profit or non-profit scale, 
proceeding to Europe for a ‘permanency and reduction after 
one year in the case of a party visiting Europe for a short 
period. 

The civil rate only charged on the lives of parties in the 
military service, holding civil offices, as long as they continue 
in such office. 

Claims on the Society paid within three months after proof 
of death. 

Assignments of Policies registered at the office of the Secre- 
taries. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 

For Assuring 1,000 Rupees on a Civil life. 


Age 

next birth-day. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

6 years. 

7 years. 

Life withparr* 
ticipation. 

Without par- 
ticipation. 

20 

25 

25 

26 

27 

33 

31 

30 

28 

29 

30 

30 

38 

35 

40 

30 

31 

32 

33 

49 

45 

60 

38 

40 

41 

44 

63 

59 

00 

56 

59 

64 

08 

82 

77 


For Assuring 1,000 Rupees on a Military or Naval life. 


Age 

next birth-day. 

1 year. 

3 years. 

6 years. 

7 years. 

Life with par- 
ticipation. 

Without par 
ticipation. 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

38 

35 

30 

32 

33 

33 

34 

44 

41 

40 

38 

39 

40 

41 

53 

49 

50 

48 

49 

50 

51 

66 

61 

60 

02 

63 

64 

68 

84 

79 


intermediate ages in proportion. 

All applications for Assurance must be accompanied with 
a medical fee of eight rupees. 

Blank forms for assuring may be obtained by application to 
GORDON, STUART & CO., 


Calcutta, Jan,, 1848 . 


Secretaries, 
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ROWLANDS' 

VNIQUE PREPARATIONS, 

FOR 

THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Under tlw Patronage of the several 


SOVEREIGNS 

AND 



COURTS OF 
EUROPE. 


And umversalhj preferred and esteemed. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


rpiIE unprecedented success of Jliis discovery in restoring, improving, and 
X beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appreciated to need 
comment The very fact of its having stood the test of nearly half a century 
of jjrobation, and obtained the especial patronage of her Majesty the Queen, 
H.U.H Prince Albert, the whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and 
of every Court in the civilised world, and the high esteem in which it is 
universally held, together with numerous Testimonials constantly received 
of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proof of its merits. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 

Gentlemen,—! consider it almost an imperative duty to state the efficacy 
of your most excellent Macassar Oil For the last 15 years I have been 
bald, occasioned by a dreadful fever whilst in India. I have used almost 
every means to procure a head of hair again, but all my efforts seemed 
fruitless, until accidentally a friend advised the use of your valuable “ Hair 
Restorer’’ (I can give it no better name), and after using a Ss. 6d. bottle, 
every symptom of a new head of hair began to show itself, to the surprise 
both of myself and family, I resolved on having another, and obtained a 
7s. bottle j before the whole of which was used, I had, and have now, as 
handsome a head of hair as ever a man enjoyed; and I earnestly recommend 
that all who have not tried this most excellent oil, will not fail to do so. 


Whittly Lodge, near Taunton. J. Walker, Colonel. 

Price 3s. 6d, — 78. — Family Bottles (equal to four small), lOs. 6d., and 
double that size, 218. per Bottle. 


Caution.— On the wrapper of^ 
each Bottle of the genuine articles 
are these words, in two lines, 3 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL. 


ROWLAND’S KAXR WASH. 

This is a preparation from the choicest Oriental Herbs, of peculiarly mild 
and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually cleanses the Hair and 
Skin of the Head from scurf and every species of impurity, and imparts a 
delicate fragrance. It is particularly recommended to be used after Bathing, 
as it will prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the necessity 
for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head, and, 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grateful and 
refreshing sensation it imparts, and being perfectly innocent in its nature, 
will prove an invaluable appendage to the Toilet and the purposes of the 
Nursery,— 3s. fid, per bottle. 
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LADIES RESIDING IN THE INDIES, 

Or otherwise exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, will find 

B.OWX«AND*S &ALYDOB 

a most refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of 
languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately 
affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin. 
The numerous varieties of cutaneous Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, and 
Discolorations, are pleasingly eradicated by the Kalydor, and the skin 
rendered delicately soft and clear. 

Its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its exclusive selection 
by the Queen, the Court and the Royal Family of Great Britain, and those 
of the Continent of Europe, together with the 6lite of the Aristocracy and 
Jlaut Voh'e. From the sultry dimes of India, to the frozen realms of the 
Czar, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all cases by 
promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is the most elegant as 
well as efi’ective Toilet appendage hitherfo submitted to universal patro- 
nage. 

Tlio high reputation it bears, induces unprincipled shopkeepers to oflfer 
their spurious “ Kalydors” for sale, composed of the most deleterious 
ingredients, containing mineral astringents, utterly ruinous to the Complexion, 
and by their repellent action endangering health. The only Genuine has 
the words “ Howland’s Kalydor” on the Wrapper, and the words 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

are also engraved (by desire of the Hon. Commissioners) on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on each bottle. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

A White Powdrr for the Teeth, composed of the choicest and 
most rcchcrche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal^ of inestimable value in 
2 )reserving and heautifging the Teeth, and strengthening the Gums, 

It eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes from the surface the spots of 
incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, imparting the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious and disinfecting quali- 
ties, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, 
the gums also share in its corrective powers ; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the teeth (if 
loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. 

Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe.— Price 2s. 9d. 
per Box. 

Caution. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Government Sfamp 
(as on the " Kalydor”) is affixed on each box. 


BOWAND’S LALSANA SXTBACT, 

For Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils and Swelled Face, and which by con- 
stantly using prevents those maladies. In the anguish of excruciating pain 
it affords instantaneous relief. It is perfectly innocent in its nature, and is 
under the sanction of the first Physicians.— Price 23. 9d.— 43. 6d. and lOs. 
fid. per bottle. 
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XIUPO&TANT OAUTXON. 

A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, beg to cau- 
tion the Nobility and Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some 
Shopkeepers, who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles 
of “ Macassar Oil,” “ Kalydor,” and “ Odontof some under the implied 
sanction of Royalty and the Government Departments, with similar attempts 
at deception ; while they copy the Labels, Bills, Advertisements, and Testi- 
monials (substituting fictitious Names and Addresses for the real) of the 
original preparations. 

The only genuine “ Macassar Oil,” “ Kalydor,’' and “ Odonto” are “ ROW- 
LANDS;” and the Wrapper of each bears the Name of “ ROWLANDS* ’* 
preceding that of the article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red Lift, 
thus — 

A, Rowland A Son.” 

Sold by themt and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


W. H. GILBERT, 

A lur Y AND NAVY T A I L 0 R, 

No. ‘1, Loll Bazar. 


Militnnj and Naiud Appointments of every description of London ]\[anu- 
facturc. Masonic Clothing and Jewels made to order. 


X.XST OF PRICES. 


Mii.itmiy Cloiiiino. 


Epaulettes. 

General’s Epaulettes ..160 

Colonel’s ditto, with device . . 1.50 

Major’s ditto . . . , 1.30 

StajJ Officers' Uniform under the Bank 
of Major. 

Dress Coat for Asst. Adjutant Ge- 
neral .. ..115 

Do. ditto Deputy ditto ditto ,. 110 

Do. ditto Major of Brigade or Aides 
de Camp to GenerM officers ..110 
Epaulettes, with loose bullion . . 120 

Do. Box ditto . . ..100 

Dress Hat . . . . 80 

Trowsers, with Gold lace . . 70 

Sword Knot . . . . 16 

Russia leatlicr embroidered Sword 
Belt . . . . 70 

Crimson Silk Sash . . 45 

Blue cloth Frock Coat braided . . 90 

Oxford mixture Trowsers, with red 
stripes . . . . 30 

Blue cloth Forage Cap.with gold lace ' 
. . . . 32 

Do. ditto ditto ditto, with embroider- 
ed crown . . . . 40 

Saddle cloth, with gold Inoc .. 70 


Bengal Emjincers' U7ilfurm. 


Full Dress Coatee, with wire lace . . 1 lo 
Raggio . . . . 4.5 

TrowscLS, with red stripes . . 30 

Russia leather embroidered Sword 
Belt . . . . 70 

Blue Cloth Forage Cap, with gold 
lace . . . . 32 

Horse Artillery. 

Full Dress Jacket . . 300 

Undress ditto .. .,120 

Gilt Jacket Scales . . 30 

Frock Coat, braided . . 90 

Cloaks, Regulation, from 80 to . . 120 

Full Dress Trow.sers, with gold lacc. 70 

Undress ditto, with red stripes . . 30 

Full Dress Belt, with Silver gilt 
Pouch . . . . 180 

Dress Pouch, Brass gilt . . 60 

Dress Sabrc-tache . . 7.5 

Undress ditto . . 20 

Crimson and Gold Dress Sword 
Belt .. . . 80 

Brown Leather Undress ditto , . 32 

Full Dress Shabraque • . 2.50 

Undress ditto . . . . 60 

Forage Cap . . . . 32 

Sword, with Steel Scabbard .. 60 
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Crimson and Gold Girdle . . 45 

Full Dress Sword Knot .. 16 

Undress ditto . . . . 4 

Foot Artilkry, 

Full Dress Coatee . . 120 

RaKKiG • . . . 45 

Slioiildcr Scales, gilt . . 30 

Waist Belt . . . . 20 

Fidl Dress Trowsers . . 70 

Undress ditto . . . . 30 

Cavalry. 

Full Dress Jacket ..260 

Undress ditto . . 80 

Seales, London plated . . 20 

Silver Dress Pouch, with Belt com- 
plete . . . . 180 

Dress Sabrc-tacho . . 65 

Undress ditto, with sling belt . . 32 

Dress Sword licit . . 65 

Ditto Shako complete . . 170 

Blue Cloth Forage Cap, with em- 
broidered crown . . 36 

Ditto, with Silver band, embroidered 
Peak and Button on top . . 28 

Crimson and Gold Girdle . . 45 

Blue Cloth Frock Coat, with full 
braid . . . . 90 

Cloaks . . from 80 to 120 

Dress Shabraquo . . 220 

Sword with Steel Scabbard . . 60 

French grey cloth Trowsers, dress 
with silver lace .. 65 

Undress ditto .. .. 36 

Dress Bullion Sword Knot . . 20 

Ditto Acorn ditto ditto . . 16 

Undress ditto ditto . . 4 

Infantry. 

Coatee, with gold lace, buttons, &c... 95 

Raggie, ditto . . . . 45 


Frock Coat . . . . 55 

Shoulder Straps for ditto, with dou- 
ble Crescents . . 18 

Cloth Trowsers, with red stripes . . 3C 
Crimson Sash . . 4C 

New Rcgl. Sword . . . 45 

Gold Bullion Sword Knot . . 12 

Buff Leather Frog Belt . . 18 

Ditto, with Slings . , 20 

Black Leather Sling Belt .. IG 

Ditto ditto Frog ditto . , 10 

Forage Cap . . ..16 

Plain Clothing. 

SupciTinc Cloth Frock Coat . . 50 

Ditto ditto Dress Coat . . 45 

Ditto ditto Great Coat .. 60 

Ditto ditto Jacket . . 28 

Second ditto ditto . . 20 

Silk Cam blet Jacket .. 18 

Satin Jean ditto . . from 7 to 8 
Plain Jean ditto .. 6 

Long Cloth ditto . . 5 

Superfine Cloth or Kerseymere 
Trowsers . . . . 26 

Satin Jean ditto, . . from 7 to 8 
Russia Drill ditto . . 8 

Corderoy Breeches . . 16 

Superfine Cloth Waistcoat . . 12 

Marcella ditto of various colors . . 7 

Jean ditto . . . . 4 

Fancy and Plain Velvet ditto, from 
16 to . . . . 24 

Silk and Satin ditto . . 16 to 20 

Waterproof Pilot cloth Pea Coats, 
from 40 to . . 50 

Ditto ditto Trowsers . . 18 

Shirts. 

Fashionable Cambric Shirts, per doz. 55 
Ditto Long Cloth ditto, per dozen, 
from 24 to , . . . 45 


Chargres for leaking* up Gentlemen’s Clothes, when 
Cloth is Provided. 


Full Drees Regimental Coatee, with 
gold lace buttons, Ac, . . 75 

Ditto when Lace and Cloth supplied 65 
Regimental Raggio . . 28 

Ditto Frock Coat . . 20 

Plain Dress Coat . . 14 

Plain Frock Coat .. 14 

Ditto Cloth Jacket .. 9 


Wliitc Linen and Jean Jacket .. 3 

Cloth Trowsers . . 5 

White Linen Drill, &c. ditto . . 3 

Cloth Waistcoat . . 4 

Silk ditto . . 4 

White linen ditto . . 2 

Shirts, plain, per dozen . . 12 

Ditto, plaited fronts .. 13 


N. B. — Ladies' Habits, Pelisses, and Chikhni’s Dresses made up in the first 
style; also outfits proi'ided for invalid.^, Hats, Stocks, Braces, Hosiery, Rid- 

ing Belts, Hand kci chiefs, and o variety of other articles always on hand. 
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Will be published, 

IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 

LECTV&ES ON ASTRONOMT, 

BY 

J BEAUFOY LISENTHWAITE, Esq. 

Late Editor of the Agra Ukhbar, 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 

THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE EARL OF DALHOUSTE, 
Governor General of India. 

Price 8 Rupees. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Sames of subscribers registered at the Baptist Mission Press, and by the 
Author, Darjeeling. 


Lately Published, 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT, 

With Miscellaneous Poems, 100 Autographs, and an Appendix of Prose Pa- 
pers, by David Lester Richardson, one Vol 8vo. 500 pages, Five Rs 

“ There is a pleasant lettered ease about the conversations, of which 
the volume mainly consists — a quiet scholar-like elegance which will re- 
commend it alike to the initiated and the uninitiated — to the man of litera- 
ture and to the general reader. Whatever Captain Richardson does, either 
in prose or poetry, is characterized by an amount of refinement and good 
taste which we but rarely meet with in the compositions of contemporary 
wnters."— May 20, 1848. 

“ Cantain D. L. Richardson’s Literary Chit-Chat has just been published 
by Madden. It makes a handsome volume, and is well thought of in literary 
circles ” 

P. S. D’ROZARIO AND CO., 

Tank Square. 
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OVERLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Miss Caiuikry respectfully invites the attention of ladies to the expec- 
tations lield out in the following extract from a letter written by ^Mrs 
Carbery in July last : 

“ Tam busy sbip})ing my London goods, and you may safely promise my 

kind customers, Hosiery, Straw Bonnets, good serviceable cheap Enylish Silks, 
an immense choieo of Piece Oonds and Winter Dress Pieces, all of superior 
(piality, and do not forget to add that each article has been selected by me 
As soon as tlicso shijunents are completed, I am off to Paris (I durst not go 
earlier) to see after my Bonnets, Flowers, Ribbons, Kid Gloves, Rich Silks, and 
such Goods as are always superior in Paris tluin in London; 1 Hatter myself the 
Goods I am sending, and shall send, will sustain tbe good name my establish- 
ment bus so long enjoyed. If I can meet witli a J)ress-makcr of lirst-rato 
talent I will send lier, and then with the clever Modiste you already have, 
you ought to please every body.” 

With reference to the above Miss Carbery bogs to say that as the Goods 
arrive full notice will appear in the Enylishman, Friend of India and 
Exchange Gazette: and she hopes they will meet witli the same rapid and 
extensive sale as last season; for which every thanks are due to the 
patrons of this Old Milllneuy Establishment. 

Octoher 1st, IST*^. 


SANDERS, CONES AND CO., 

PRINTERS, dfc. 

No. 7> Mission Row. 

The following publications are issued from their Establishment • 


The Odskrvkr Bi-weekly. 

The Christian Intelligencer Monthly. 

The Clcutta Review Quarterly. 

The Calcutta Almanac and Book of Direction Yearly. 

The Sheet Almanac Ditto. 

A PuNGicA, OH Bengali Almanac Ditto. 


BALLIN’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 

M rs. BAIiTilN has the pleasure to announce to her Friends and the 
Ihiblic, that the Superintendence of her Lithographic Press has been 
transferred to Messrs. Sanueus, Conks and Co. and begs to call their atten- 
tion to the facilities now offered as being superior to any other Press in 
India. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of Lithograpliy, eveiy description 
of Maps, Plans, &c. are executed, (on a single sheet,) of any dimensions 
up to 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 3 inches ; also printing in colors. 

The best artists procurable are employed. 

Mrs. Bulliu in availing herself of this opportunity for returning thanks 
to her Friends and tho lhiblic for the kind and liberal patronage she has 
received, solicits a continuation of the same to the present Superintendents. 
Calcutta, Oct. 1, 1848. 



ST. ANDREW’S LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Thacker and Co. have recently pul)lisbed an entirely new 
Catalogue of Books iirocurable at St. Andrew’s Library, including a so a 
list of all tlie periodicals publLbed in England, which they are in the habit 
^f receiving by the monthly Steamers with their consignments of New 
Hooks on all important and interesting subjects. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co. have also just issued in a separate form, a 
I’omnlcte list of the Oil Paintings;— Water Colour Drawings;~En- 
irRAviNGS, with other Works of Art; — Scientific Instruments Station- 
KUY Drawing Materials, «&o. which compose the stock of their 
Picture G\llery and Miscellaneous Department. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co. continue to publish monthly, an Overland 
Gircular of Ijtkrary Intelligence which is distributed amongst their 
L-onstitiicnts, and will ho forwarded |to all parties who may express a wish 
to receive it : the Publication has now reached No. 47 of the Second 
Series, and forms collectively a valuable and interesting reference in con- 
nection with English Publications since the year 1844, and their individual 
merit based ou the best Authorities. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co. will be happy to forward their Catalogues to 
parties applying for the same. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, 

TUS BSNABES MAQAZXBS, 

The first No. of this Periodical will be published early in November next. 

The great aim of the Benares Magazine is to advance religion as taught 
by the Church of England ; each number will nevertheless contain several 
papers on subjects of general interest such as are found in English Maga- 
zines. 

TERMS. 

Annual Subscriptions Ks. 16 0 0 (in advance.) 

Single Number „ 1 8 0 

Letters to be addressed prepaid to the Editor of the Benares Maga- 
zine, Post oflBce, Benares. 

Subscriptions will be received on account of the Editor by the Secretary 
Benares Bank, Benares ; and bv Messrs. Thacker and Co., Calcutta. 
All monies received will be acknowledged from time to time on the cover 
of the Magazine. 
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Published under the approval and Patronage of Government, 

AND NOW BEADY, 

NO. 1, OF A NEW SERIES OF 

THB BSKaAB CIVIB 3BRVXCB GBADATIOK LIST. 

Containing? Distribution liist aiTanged to 1st September 1848, Ap- 
pointments, Leaves of Absence and all orders Gazetted between 
1st January and 1st February 1848. Resignations, Casualties, 
Retirements and Furloughs, with informations regarding tbe Ser- 
vice and tlie Funds, by E. Edmond, of the C. S. Annuity Fund 
and Civil Fund offices, Bvo. stitched. Price to Subscribers 2 Rs., 
to Non-Subscribers ... ... ... ... 4 0 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

An Encyolopedia of Domestic Economy, comprising such sub- 
jects as are most immediately connected with housekoepiug, as tlie 
construction of Domestic Edifices, with tbe modes of w^arming, 
ventilating and lighting them ; a description of tbe various arti- 
cles of furniture, with the nature of their materials; a general 
account of the animal and vegetable substances used as food and 
the methods of preserving and preparing them by cooking; 
making Bread, the Cliemical nature and the preparation of all 
kinds of fennonted liquors used as beverage, materials employed 
in dress and the toilette, business of the laundry, description of 
the various wheel OaiTiages, preservation of health, Domestic 
Medicine, &c. &?. By Thomas Webster, F. G S. &c. assisted by 
the late Mrs Parker, illustrated by nearly 1 ,000 wood cuts, one 

thick vol. 8vo. ... ... ... ... 31 0 

# 


UUNDKNSED EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD SNOLZSK VBXTSBS. 

Milton’s Prose and Poetical Works, with an introductoiy review 
of the foimer, by Robt. Fletcher ; portrait, 1 vol. imperial Bvo. 
cloth ... ... ... ... ... 15 12 

Lord Bacon’s Works, with an introductory Essay, portrait. 2 vols. 

imperial 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... 15 12 

Locke's Philosophical Works, with a preliminary discourse and 
notes, bjr J. A. St. John, Esq. ; portrait, r^-al 8vo. cloth, ... 7 8 

Jeremy Taylor’s whole Works, with an Essay, biogi’aphical and 
critical, portrait, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, ... ... 45 0 

Ben Jonson’s Works, with a biographical memoir by Wm. Gifford, 
a new edition, portrait, royal Bvo. ... ... ... 10 0 

Beaumont and Iiiktoher’s Works, with an introduction by Geo. 

Darley, portraits, 2 vols. royal Bvo. ... ... ... 20 0 

Massinger and Ford’s Dramatic Works, with an introduction by 
Haitley Coleridge, roval Bvo. cloth, ... ... ... lO 0 

Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanburgh, and 
Farquhar, with biographical and critical notices by Leigh Hunt, 
royal Bvo. cloth ... 


9 8 
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The J'oUowiwj valuable Biblical Dictionaries and other publications 
elucidatory of the Bible, are now available. 

CauieTs Dictiosary of the Holt Bible, by the late Mr. Charles 
Taylor, with the fi-agments incorporated, the whole condonsed 
and arranged in alphabetical order, with numerous additions, 
illustrated with maps and engravings on wood, lOtli edition, impl. 

8vo cloth 1847, ... ... ... ... ... 0 S 

Kn ro’s CYCi.opj-inu' or Birlical Literature, illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings and maps, with a list of contributors pointing 
out the article furnished by each, 2 thick volumes, 8vo. cloth ... .‘17 8 

Tin: Bibi.e Cyclopaedia: or illustrations of the Civil and Natural 
History of the sacred writings, by reference to the manners, cus- 
toms, rites, traditions, antiquities, and situation of Eastern 
Nations, 2 vols fcap folio, cloth, numerous illustrations, ... Ill 4 

Latrore’s SciupruuE Illustrations ; being a series of engravings 
on steel and wood, illustrative of the Geography and Topography 
of the Bible, and demonstrating the truth ot the Scriptures from 
the face of nature and remains of the works of man, with expla- 
nations and remarks, 4to. half bound, ... ... ... 11) 8 

Kitto’s Palestine; The Bible and Natural History of the Holy 
laind, illustrated with dOO wood cuts, 2 vols. impl. 8vo. clotli, ... 32 0 
Birlic\l Besearciies in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Petim ; a 
journal of travels in the year 18118, by E. Robinson and E. Smith, 
drawn up from the original diaries, with historical illustrations, 
new maps and plans, 3 vols. 8vo., ... ... ... 20 4 

PoiisTEUs’s Historical Geography of Arabia, or the patriarchal 
evidences of revealed religion : a memoir, with illustrative maps 
and an appendix containing translations, with an alphabet and 
glossary of the Hamyaiitic inscriptions, recently discovered in 
Hadramut, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 22 8 

Wii.i.iAus’ Ilor.Y City, or Historical and topograpliical notices of 
Jerusalem, with some account of its antiquities and of its;prcscnt 
condition, plates, ... ... ... , n 4 

Bartlett’s Walks about Jerusalem, the city and environs, se- 
cond edition, plates, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... c 12 


CEYLON. 

Ceylon ; a general description of the Island and its inhabitants ; 
lAdth an historical sketch of the Conquest of the Colony by the 
English, by Henry Marshall, F. R. S. E. Deputy Inspector Gene- 
ral of Army Hospitals, with a map, post 8vo. cl.' 1840 ... 4 8 

Selkirk’s Recollections OF Ceylon, after a residence of nearly 
thirteen years, with an account of the Church Missionaiy society s 
operations in the Island and extracts from a Journal, map, 1845... 8 12 

Rambles in Ceylon, by Lieut. DeButts, post 8vo. cloth ... 6 4 

Ceylon and its Capabilities ; an account of its natural resources, 
mdigeuous productions and commercial facilities, details of its 
Statistics, &c. &c., with a coloured map and plain and coloured 
illustration, by J. W. Bennett, Esq., late Ceylon civil Establish- 
ment, 4to cloth ... ... ... .. 37 fi 
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NEW WORKS, 

RECEIVED DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1848, AND AVAILABLE AT 
REDUCED RATES. 

OZVZNXTT, PKYSZO AND Z.AW. 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geolo- 
gical Science. By JohnPye Smith, D.D., L.L.D. ];ifth Edition, 

greatly enlarged, 8vo. cloth ... ... ... ... 512 

Ricardo’s Anatomy of the Navigation Laws dissected. By a Bar- 
rister, post 8 VO. cloth ... ... .... ... 3 12 

Letters to a Mother on the Management of Herself and her Chil- 
dren, in Health and Disease. By J. T. Conquest, M.D., 12mo. 3 8 

Collins’s Series : Now Volume The Bible not of Man. By Gar- 
diner Spring, D.D., of New York ; and. The Religion of the Bible. 


Ily the Rev. T. H. Skinner, of Now York, 1 2mo cloth... ... 1 4 

Scripture Biography. By Robert Wilson PI vans. Third Series, 

fcap. 8vo. cloth ... ... ... ... ... 3 12 

The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord’s Ministry Harmonized. By the 
Rev J. Williams, fcap, 8vo ... ... ... ...50 

Pearson’s E.\position of the Creed. New Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected. By James Nichols, 8vo. cloth ... ... 5 0 


Sermons during Advent to Whitsuntide. By the Rev. PL Pusey, 8vo. 0 12 
Principles of Medicine. By Dr. Williams. New Edition, 8vo. cloth 8 12 
Matutiua ; Morning Readings, chiefly Practical, Selected, and Oiigi- 
nal ; adapted to tlie use of tho younger members of the Church 
of England. By the Rov. George Renaud, M A., fcap., Hvo. ... 3 4 

Clinical Observations on the Pathology and Treatment of Continued 
Fever; from Cases occurring in tho Medical Practice of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. By Edward Latham Ormorod, M.B., Cains 
College, Cambridge ; Licentiate of tho Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s 
Plospital, 8vo. cloth... ... ... ... .,5 0 

Via Dolorosa: being tho Catholic Devotion of the Stations; prC' 

))urcd as a special Oflico for the use of English People, with refer- 
ence to tho Sins, tho Responsibilities, and Portents of these Times. 
Translated and arranged by the Author of “ P’rom Oxford to 
Rome,” “ Rost in the Church,” &c. square 18mo. cloth ... 3 0 

Harvey and Buchanan’s Synoptical Table of tho Diseases of the 
Pluman Ear: with their Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment. A 
New and Improved Pldition. Mounted on Linen, in a case, 12mo. 3 4 

A Sequel to tho Letters to iM. Gondon, on tho Dostriictivo Charac- 
ter of the Church of Rome ; containing fresh Proofs of the 
Arguments in the Lcttei-s, and a Reply to the Dublin Review and 
other Periodicals. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of 
Westminster, post 8vo. ... ... ... ... 4 12 

Tho King’s Messenger; an Allegorical Tale. By the Rev. W. 

Adams; Author of “The Distant Hills,” “The Shadow of tho 
Cross” Square 18mo., ... ... ... ... 1 12 

Tho Miracles of Our Saviour : profusely Illuminated on every page 
with elaborate horderings of Original and Appropriate Designs ; 
composed from tlio ^Vorks of the Old Illuminators. Square fcap 
8vo , uniform in sue with “ The Sermon on the Mount,” and 
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“Parables of Our Lord," in a massive carved binding, designed 
and modelled expressly for this work. Bs. 16, or bound in mo- 
rocco, in the Missal style, by Hay day, ... 

In the decoration of this volume, the Principal intention of 
the Illuminator has been (as in his previous work, “ Parables of 
Our Lord,") to render his designs new in general effect, and as far as 
possible, specially applicable to the subject in each page. It has 
also formed part of his plan to introduce such specimens of the Old 
Masters of the Art of Illumination as he could, witliout interfering 
with his own desigm With a view to the application of examples 
of Ancient Art devoted to sacred purposes, he has availed himself of 
the Works of Martin Schoengauer, Cranach, Israel Von Mechenen, 
Lucas Von Leyden, Albert Durer, Baphael, and the “ nameless ar- 
tist,” whose works bear the date MOO. 

Clironology of the Times of Daniel, Ezra, and Nchemiah, consi- 
dered, with the view of correcting an Error of 33 years in the 
i*eceivcd chronology, between the Capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Birth of Christ; thereby leading to an 
explanation of the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, the Reco- 
very of the Lost Era of the Jubilee, and the Rectification of 
several important Dates in Scripture Chronology. By J. What- 
man Bosanquet, Esq. Part 1, bvo 

Riddle’s Cluirchman’s (luide to the Liturgy, fcap. 8vo,, 

Tlie Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon Times. By H.Soames, M.A , 
Editor of “ Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History,” 8vo... 
Letters to a Waverer on the Romish Controversy. By the Rev. 

Hainl Hobson, L. L. B. Mino. ... ... 

On tlio Cure of Cataract ; with a Practical Summary of the Best 
Modes of Operating, (Continental and British.) By Hugh Neill, 

Surgeon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary 

Sketcli of tlio Established Church in India; its recent gi’owth, its 
present state and prospects. By Edward Whitehead, M. A., Assis- 
tant Chaplain to the Honorable East India Company; Domestic 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Madras. 8vo... 

Dr. Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 2 vols. Post 8vo 

Noctes Dominicae, or Sunday Night Reading, in short Discourses, 
adapted to the Proper Lessons for the Sundays throughout tlie 
\ear. Compiled from various authors. By the Hon. Sir Edward 

Cust. 8vo., handsomely printed in large typo 

The Eamily Monitor. By J. A. James. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo , 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Works. Revised and corrected, by the Rev. 

C. I . Eden. Vol. IV. Sermons. 8vo., cloth 

Pictorial Life of our Saviour. 

Pictorial Life of Joseph. 

Hand-Book of Bengal Missions, in connexion with the Church of 
England ; together with an Account of general Educational 
> oils in North India. By the Rev. James Long, Missionary in 
Calcutta. Illustrated with a Map of North India. Post Hvo , 
Ihe Annals of the English Bible, from 1524 to 1848. By Cliristo- 
P ler Anderson. Second Issue, with the addition of Historical 
Iiidex. 2 vols 8vo., cloth. 

An Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By J. A. Haldane, 
reap. 8vo. ^ 

Posthumous Works of tbo Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D.” Edited by 
Rev William Hanna, L.L.D “ Daily Scripture Readings." Vol 


18 12 
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4 12 
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Ill ; comploting the Commentary on the Bible to Jeremiah; 
which is as foi’ as Dr. Chalmers had proceeded in his readings, 8vo. 6 1 2 
The Church in Earnest. By John Angell James. Author of “ Pas- 
toral Addresses,” “ The Anxious Inquirer,” “ Christian Father’s 

Present," &c, fcap. 8vo. ... ... 2 8 

Christian Consolation; or Discoiirees on the Reliefs Afforded by the 
Gospel, under Different States and Trials of the Chiistian Life. 

By Rev. Daniel Moore, M. A. ... ... ... 3 8 

Sermons on the Doctnnes and Duties Taught by the Church of Eng- 
land. By Hon. & Rev. George Pellew, D. D, 2 vol8,,8vo. ... 13 4 

Rev. C. Bridge’s Expositiou of the Proverbs. Second p]dition, 
revised, 2 vols. 12mo., cloth ... ... ... ... 7 8 

On the Image-Worship of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. J. E. 

Tyler, Rvo. cloth ... ... ... ... ... 5 12 

Dr. Snow on Inhalation of Ether, 8vo. cloth ... ... 2 4 

Christianity, its perfect adaptation to the Mental, Moral, and Spiritual 
Nature of Man. By Athanase Coquerel, one of the Pastors of 
the French Protestant Church in Paris Translated by the Rev. 

D. Davison, M. A. ; with an Introductory Notice of the State of 
the Protestant Church in France, written by the Author expre.ssly 
for the English edition, post 8vo ... ... ... 7 8 

The Works of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. New Edition, 8vo. Volume 
I II. —containing The Holy Living and Holy Dying, cloth ' 6 12 

*** Tlie previous Vol. can he supplied. 

It is Written ; or Every Word and Expression contained in the 
Scriptures proved to be from God. By Professor L Gaussen. 

Revised and illustrated with Notes. Second Edition, 12mo.... 4 4 

A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws of England and Scotland. By 
John Hosack, Part 1, Bvo, cloth ... ... ... 0 12 

Rev. Albert Barnes’s Notes on tlio Book qf Isaiah witli a New 
T'ranslation, large maps and illustrations. Carefully revised, by 
tlie Rev. Dr. Cumming, Vols. I. II. and III. l2mo. cloth, each ... 1 12 

Practical Observations on Certain Diseases of the Chest, and on the 

Principles of Auscultation. By P. Blackiston, M. D., 8vo. cloth... 7 8 
Essays and Tracts. By the late J. Abercrombie, 1. Culture and 
Dis(;ipline of the Mind. 2. Hannony of Christian Faith and 
Christian Character, 3. 'Think on 'These Things. 4, 'The Contest 
and the Armour. 5. 'The Messiah as an example. 6. Elements 
of Sacred Truth for the Young. New E. Fcap. 8vo. cloth ... 3 8 

Manual of Honiffiopathic 'Therapeutics ; intended as a guide in the 
study of Materia Mcdica. By C. Boeiminghausen ; translated by 
J. Laurie, M. D , 8vo. ..., ... ... • ... 7 8 

The circle of Human I.ifo; from the Gorman of Tholuck. By the 

Rev. Robert Menzies, 12mo. cloth ... ... ... 1 12 

"J'he Pictorial Life of our Saviour. By Dr. Kitto. Sm. 4to. cloth... 4 12 
A Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. By tlie 
Rev. William Gilson Humphry, M. A. 8vo. cloth ... ... 4 8 

Practice in Insolvency in the Courts of Bankruptcy. By James 
Nicliolls and Edward Boyle. To which is added a Supplement, 
containing the Acts 8 and 9, 9 and 10, and 10 and 11, Viet. 

Second Edition, l2mo. bds ... ... ... ... 8 0 

A Harmony of the Gospels, in the authorized Version. Following 
the Harmony of the Gospels in Gi*eek. By Edward Robinson, 

D. D. ; with explanatoiy Notes and References to parallel and 
illustrative passages. 12mo. with 2 maps. ... ... 2 0 
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TTio Credibility of the Gospel History ; or tlie Facts mentioned in 
the New Testament, conlirmed by Passages of Ancient Contem- 
porary Authors, with an Appendix concerning the time of Herod s 
death By Nathaniel Lardner, H. D. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. cloth ... 1 PJ 

Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age. By the Rev. A. P. 

Stanley, M. A. Author of the “Life of Hr. Arnold.” 8vo. cloth ... 7 8 

Tlio Hiilsean Lectines, for and 184(5. By R. Chenevix Trench, 

M. A, Professor of l)ivinity, King’s College, Loudon, and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. New E. 8vo... 4 12 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Hying. New Edition. 

18mo clotii, gilt ... ... ... ... ^ 8 

On Indigei^tion, its Pathology and Treatment, by the Local Appli- 
cation of uniform and continuous Heat and Moisture; with an 
account of an improved mode of applying Heat or Cold in 
Initiative and Tnihiminatory Diseases. By James Arnott. 8vo... S 4 
Sermons, Academical and Occasional. By the Rev. John Keblo, 

M.A ; with a Preface on the present position of English Church- 
men Hvo cloth... ... ... ... ... 7 8 

Contributions on the Patliology and I’racticc of Surgery. By James 
Smug, F.R S , &c. &c. Hvo. ... ... ... ... 6 13 

Journal of a Uesidence at the College of St. Columba in Ireland, 
with a Preface By the Rev. Wm. Sewell, B.H. Small Hvo. cloth. 2 8 
Tlie (Teed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the T’en Commandments, with 
illuiuinated holders Hemy lOmo., in an appropriate binding 
Bs J- 12, handsomely bound in silk ... ... ... 0 12 

On ITusons, in I’ldation to Medical Jurisprudence and Medicine. 

By Alfred S. Taylor, F.R.S. Post 8vo. cloth ... ... H 0 

“ This is a companion or sequel to the Author’s well known work on Medical 
Jnnspriulence ; and treats the <iue&tion of poisons and poisoning, especially in 
1 elation to criminal proceedings, in a very elaborate manner.” — Spectator ^ Dec, 11. 

The Good Sliunammite. IT'oni the Scripture — 2nd Kings, chap, iv., 

V. H to :57. In J vol. srpiare feup. Hvo., uniform with “ The Sor- 
iiioii on the Mount,” “ Parables of our Lord,” and “ Miracles of 
onr J.ord.” With Six Original Designs, and an Ornamental bor- 
der to each page, in tlu5 Missal style, printed in colours and gold. 
Superintended and printed by L. Gruner. Carved binding. 

Rs. 10, or elegantly bound in morocco ... ... ... 18 12 

A treatise on the Siiecession to Property, vacant by death. By J. 

R. McCulloch. Hvo., cloth ... ... ... ... 4 4 

A Complete Common-place Book to the Bible. By the Rev. H. 

Gaston. 8vo., cloth ... ... .. ... 4 12 

Worsley on the Province of the Intellect in Religion. Book III. 8vo. 4 8 

Barling’s Doctrine of the Trinity. Demy 12mo. ... ... 8 4 

Best m the Church. By the Author ot “ From Oxford to Rome, 
and How it fared with some who lately made the Journey.” 
leap. 8vo. ... ... ... ... ... 4 4 

Evidences of the Tnith of the Christian Religion. By Alexander 
Keith, D.D. Thirty -sixth Edition; much enlarged, with JO Da- 
guerreotype Views, &c. 8 VO., cloth ... ... ... 12 8 

Dispensatory. By Dr. J. Mayuc. Fcap. 8vo., cloth ... 4 12 

Ihe ioung Man’s Guide against Infidelity. By the Rev. Graham 
. ^Bchell. 12mo., cloth. ... ... ... ... 4 12 

Ine Swnts Tragedy. By ChaiTes Kingsley, Juu., M.A. ; with Pre- 
lace by Professor Maurice. Fcap. 8vo. ... ... ... 1 

Hymns tor the Week, from the Latin. Fejstp. 8vo , cloth, lettered,.. 2 8 
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On the Treatment of Small Pox, Measles, &c. &c,, by the Water 
Cure and Homfieopathy. By l)r. W. Macleod. l2mo., cloth ... JO 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. 18mo., cloth. ... ... 14 

War with the Saints. By the late Charlotte Elizabeth ; being ler 
last work. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, with plates. ... ... 3 12 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer. New Edition, 8vo., cloth ... 3 0 

Scripture Symbolism. By the Rev. Samuel Garratt. Fcap. 8vo..., 2 4 

On the Fungous Origin of Cholera. By C. Cowdell. 8vo., cloth... 4 4 
Practical Observations on Midwifery, and the Diseases incident 
to the Puerperal State. By Alfred H. McClintock, M.D , and 
Samuel L. Hardy, M.D. 8vo., cloth. ... ... ... 6 12 

Thankfulness; a Narrative. Comprising a portion of the Diary of 
the Rev. Allan Temple. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler; Author 
of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” “ Margaret, or the Pearl," 

&c. &c. Fcap. 8vo. ... ... ... ... 4 4 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers. Vol. TIT, 

“ Masonic Persecution.” By various authors. 12mo. cloth 4 8 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. Volume for November, uniform with the 
Standard Library ; William of M almesbury’s Ciironicles of the Kings 
of J'higlaud. Edited by Dr Giles, 12mo., cloth, with a frontispiece 3 4 
The History of the Prussian Monarchy, from the German of Pro- 
fessor Ranke. Vol. L, Part 1. Post 8vo... ... ... 2 I 

The Reformation in Europe; by Cesare Cantu. Translated by F. 

Pruiidi. 2 vols. post 8vo. Vol. I ... ... ... 6 12 

The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, G. C. B. 

By John Barrow, Esq., F. R. S. 2 vols. 8vo., with portraits, &c. . 17 8 
The Sacred History of the World, attempted to he pliilosopliically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sliaron Turner, 

F. S. A. and R. A. S. L. Eighth Edition, edited by tlie Rev. Syd 
ney Turner, vol. II., post 8vo., cloth ... ... ... f! 12 

The Court and Times of James 1. Illustrated by Authentic and 
Confidential Letters, from Public and Private Manuscript Collec- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo. ... ... ... ... 17 8 

Wilson’s Continuation of “ Mill’s History of India,” from the year 
1805 to 1835, vol. III. (or vol. IX. of the entire work,) 8vo. ... 8 12 

The Plant ; a Biography, in a Series of Popular Lectures. By 
M. J Schleden, M. D. Translated by Arthur Henfrey, F. L. S., 

Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s Hospital, 8vo., beautifully 
illustrated with coloured plates and wood engravings ... 9 8 

Some Account of the Foundation of Eton College, and of the Past 
and Present Condition of the School. By E. S. Creasy, Esq., 

M. A., Professor of History at University College, London, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and formerly Newcastle 

Scholar, Eton, post 8vo. ... ... ... ... 2 8 

The Egyptian Chronology Analysed; its Theory developed and 
practically applied : and confirmed in its dates and its details, 
from its agreement with the Hieroglyphic Monuments and the 
Scripture Chronology. By Rev Thomas Nolan, L.L.D., F.R S., 

Vicar of Prittlewell, 1 vol. 8vo. ... ... ... 8 12 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the 
Admiralty in the reigns of Charles 11. and James II. Edited by 
Lord Braybrooke. A new and revised Edition, with numerous 
passages now restored from the Original Manuscript, and many 
Additional Notes, vol. I., portrait, &c. ... 8 12 



8T. Andrew's library, Calcutta. 11 

Life of the Great Lord Clivey. By Rev. G. R Gleg, principal 
Chaplain to the Forces, and Author of “ The Stoiy ot the Battle 
of Waterloo.” Post 8vo. cloth. ... .*• ••• A* 

Michelet’s History of the French Revolution. Translated by C, 

Cocks, part 2, sewed part can be supplied. ... ... 18 

Lady Willoughby’s Diary ; some further Portions, which do relate 
to her Domestic History, and to the Events of the latter Years of 
the Reign of King Charles L, the Protectorate, and the Resto- 
ration. Square I2mo., boards... ... ... ... 6 0 

Autohiograpliy of a Working Man. By one who has whistled 
at the Plough. Crown 8vo. ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Biographical Memoirs of Louis Philippe. With a Sketch of the 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. ... ... ... 0 8 

Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth 8 0 

Chamber’s Educational Course. History of Rome. 18mo. cloth... 1 l‘i 

The History of Prices, from the close of 1839 to the close of 1847. 

Being a continuation of the “ History of Prices from 1793 to 
1839.” By Thomas 'looke, Esq., F. R. S. 8vo., cloth. ... J I I 

Memoirs of Marie Von Arnheim; written by Herself. Translated 
fi 0111 the Original MS. Post 8vo. ... ... ... 4 8 

The Russian Sketch Book. By Ivan Golovine. 2 vols. 8vo. ... 13 4 

Memoirs of Mademoiselle do Montponsier Grandaughter of Henri 
Quatre, and Niece of Queen Henrietta Maria. Written by Herself. 

Edited from tlio French, 3 vols. post 8vo. ... ... 19 1*4 


Switzerland in 1847 ; with an Accountof its Condition before the War. 

By T Mugge. Edited hy Mrs. Percy Sinnett, 2 vols. post 8vo.... 13 4 
Spiritual Heroes ; or Sketches of the Puritans, their Character and 
Times. By John Stoughton; Author of “Windsor in the Olden 
Time,” post 8vo. cloth, with jdates ... ... ... 6 12 

The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John Evelyn, of Wootton, Esq. 

Now lirst published Edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of tlie Most Noble Order of the Garter. Second Edi- 
tion, leap. 8vo with portrait... ... ... ... 3 12 

Lectures on the History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
Commencement of the firet Punic War. By B. G. Niebuhr. 

Edited by Dr. M. Isler. Translated with many additions from 
Mss., by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 8vo., cloth ... ... 8 13 

Sonic Passages from Modem History. By the Author of “ Letters 
to my Unknown Friends,” and “ 'J'welve Years Ago,” fcap. Hvo.... 4 4 

Boswell’s Jiife of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by Malone. New Edition, 8vo. cloth ... ... ... 6 13 

The History of Barbados; Geographical, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tue. By Sir Robert H. Schomuurgk. Royal Hvo. with plates, 

Rs. 24. An illustrative Map, by Arrowsmith, 2 sheets, coloured... IJ 4 
Histoi-y ot tliG Hebrew jMonai’chy, from the Administration of Sa- 
imicl to the Babylonish Captivity, Hvo. cloth ... ... 0 12 

the flistonc Lands of England. By J. Bernard Burke, Esq., 1 
vol. super royal Hvo. with 13 engravings of Castles and Mansions, 13 4 
Ireland ; its History, Past and Present, elucidated. By Lieut. Col 
James Campbell. Author of “ Excursions, Adventures, and Field 
Sports 111 Ceylon,” &c. Hvo. cloth ... ... ... 10 0 

Bohn s Antiquarian Library. Unifom with the Standard Library— 

^ English Chronicles, viz. Ethelwerd ; Asser’s Life of Alfred ; 

Geoffrey of Monmouth ; Gildas ; Nennius; and Richard of Ciren- 
eester. Edited by Dr. Giles, post Hvo. cloth, with portrait of Alfred. 3 13 
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Froissart’a Chronicles of England, France, and Spain ; condensed, 

3 vok ISmo. cloth ... ... ... ... <5 0 

Lodge’s Genealogy of the British Peerage ; coiTected to the present 
date, 8vo. clotli ... ... ... ... ... 1 ?! 4 

Ijodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, for 1848 , 8vo. cloth, gilt ... lU l!i 

A History of the Inns of Court and Chancery ; with an Account of 
the Ancient and Modern liules. Regulations and Observances, on 
the Admission of Students and Calls to the Bar, Bench, and 
State, and Degree of Sergeant-at*Law. By Robert R. Pearce, 

Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Bandster-at-Law, 8vo. with numerous illus- 
trations, by Measom ... ... ... ... 9 B 

The French Revolution; a History. By Thos. Carlyle. Third 
Edition, :i vols. nost 8vo. cloth ... ... ... 19 13 

Mirabeaii; a Life History. In Four Books. 2 vols. post 8vo., with 
portraits ... ... ... ... ... 13 4 

This work has been long in preparation, and is the only succinct, 
com))lete, and authentic Life of Mirabeau yet published, ft contains an 
examination into his supposed connexion with the father of J.onis Phi- 
lippe, as well as a detailed and veracious statement of Mirabcau's plans 
for saving the monarchy The Second volume comprises a full accoiiut 
of the most important debates in the National Assembly, from its cou- 
vocation to the death of Mirabeau. 

Memoir of William Ellery Channing; with Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence and Manuscripts. Edited hy his Nephew, W. E. 
Channing ; and embellished with two superior Portraits of Dr. 
Cliunning ; engraved on steel, from paintings by Allston and 
Gambardella. 3 vols. post 8vo. ... ... ... 17 8 

Letters and Remains; an Autobiography of the late Caroline Fry, 

Autlior of the “ Listener," &o. fcap. Hvo... ... 4 13 

Our Seottish Clergy. Fifty-two Sketclies ;— Biograpliical, Thcologi- 
cfll, and Critical. Edited by John Smith, A. M. 8vo ... 4 13 

An Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848 , ISmo., 
sewed .. ... ... ... ... ... Q 8 

The Court and Times of Charles I, ; including Memoirs of the 
Mission in England of the Capuchin Friars, in the Seiwice of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. By Father Cyprien de Gamache. Edit- 
ed by the Author of “ Memoire of Sophia Dorothea." 3 vols. 

8vo. cloth ... ... ... ... ... 17 8 

SCIENCE AND ANT IN GENERAL. 

Tlie Praetieal Sugar Planter : a complete Account of the Cultivation 
and Mamifactiire of the Sugar-Cane, according to the latest and 
most improved processes ; describing and comparing the different 
systems pursued in the East and West Indies, and the Straits of 
^Malacca, and tlio relative expenses and advantages attendant upon 
each ; being the result of Si.xteen Years’ actual experience as a 
Sugar Planter in those countries. By Leonoi-d Wray, Esq, 8vo, 
with numerous illustrations. ... ... ... ... 13 4 

Physical Geography. By Maiy Somerville ; Authoress of the » Me- 
chanism of the Heavens,’’ “ The Connexion of the Physical 

Sciences,’’ &c,, with porti'ait. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo 7 8 

A Treatise on the Adultei-ation of Food ; confining Water, Flour, 

Bread, Milk, Cream, Wines, Spirituous Liquors, Coffee, Tea, Su- 
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. gar, Pickles, Anchovy, Catsup, &c. &c., and the Chemical Means 
employed to detect them. By J. Mitchell, F.C.S., Author of 
“ Manual of Practical Assaying.” 12mo ... ... ... *1 12 

Practical Essays on Art ; with an Enquiry into tho Principles and 
Practice of the late Sir David Wilkie. By John Burnett, F.R S., 

Autlior of “ Hints on Painting.” With a Fac-simile of the Ori- 
ginal Sketch of Wilkie's “ Chelsea Pensioners,” post 8vo ... 3 12 

I Natural llistoiy of the Mammalia. By G. K. Waterhouse, Assis- 
tant iu the Department of Geology in the British Museum. Vol. 

11,, containing the Order Roilentia, plain plates, Vol. I. may still 
ho liad ... ... ... ... ... 18 4 

)n Sugar Cultivation in T.ouisiana, Cuba, &c., and the British Pos- 
sessions. By an European and Colonial Sugar Manufacturer. Swd. 2 8 
'he Tattle J-higlish Botanist, or a Botanical and Popular Account 
of all Common Field Flowers. With numerous wood-cuts and 
eugraviugs vin steel, of every species. By G. W. Francis. Third 
Edition. F. cap. Hvo., cloth. ... ... ... 4 8 

fhc Tahrnry ot Illustrated Standard Scientific Works. Volume II, 

— Jhinciples of the IVIocliauies of Machinery and Engineering. 

By Professor Julius Weisbach. Volume J. containing nearly 
5oO pages of letter-press, with upwards of 500 wood engi'aviiigs. 

Svo , cloth. ... ... ... ... 13 4 

Turner’s Chemistry. I'hghth Edition. Edited by Justus Liebig, 

M 1)., Professor of Chemistry in tho University of Giessen; and 
William Gregory, ^I. D. Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Fditihurgli. Complete in One thick volume, 8vo., cloth. ... 18 2 

Li/.iirs’ Practical Surgery. Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, with 49 

. plates. ... ' .. ... ... ... g 0 

Ohservations on some of tlio Parts of Surgical Practice. Preceded 
hy an lii([uiry into tiio Claims that Surgery may be supposed to 
have lor being classed as a Science. By John Painter Vincent, 
late Senior Surgeon to St *Bartholomcw’s Flospital. 8vo, 7 8 

'1 he Ciieiiiistry of tlio Steam Engine Considered; in a Series of 
liectures. By Thomas Craddock, Hvo , clotii, with 10 largo plates. 4 8 
Statistics of tlio Cotton Trade; with a Chronological History of its 
Inventions. By Richard Burn. Hvo., cloth. ... ... 7 8 

Gardners Elementary Principles of Railway Making.... ... 10 0 

Ghservatious on Tiimes, Calcareous Cements, ISTortars, Stuccos, and 
Coiicreto, and for making Artificial Water Cement equal in effi- 
cieney to the best natural Cement of England. By Major Gene- 
ral Sir C. AV. Pasley, K. C. B. Second Edition Part 1. Hvo., ... 5 12 

A Manual chiefly of Definitions, introductory to the Plane Astro- 
nomy of tho Globes. By Robert Snow, Esq Fcap. 8vo., with dia- 

... ... ... 1 4 

Philosoplw of the Inductive Sciences. By W. Wbewell, D. D,, 
r R S Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, A new Edition 
revised. 2 vols. 8vo. ... ... ... ... 18 ]2 

lowness Manual of Chemistry. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth ... 8 0 

Rulers 1 realise on Perspective, 8vo cloth, New Edition ... 4 2 

( n Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By A. C. Ban*ctt, 8vo. ... 4 H 

On the Motion of a Rigid Body. By W. N. Grilfin, demy Hvo. ... 4 8 

^ eptuue; an Exposition and a History, being a Critical Account 
ot tho Discovery of the New Planet. By J. P. Nichol, L.L.D. 
post 8vo., plates ... ... g p 

Raihi ay Engineer. By T. Baker, C.E. 8vo.‘ cloth .’!! -3 4 
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Popular Field Botany. By Agnes Catlow; with coloured plates ... 6 

Thoughts on Some Important Points relating to the System of the 
World. By J. P. Nichol, li.L.D,, Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 

with new plates ... ... ... ... ... 6 12 

The Chess Player s Chronicle. Edited by H. Staunton, Esq. Vo- 
lume VIII. Hvo. cloth ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Rose's Analytical Chemistry. Qualitative. Translated by A. Nor- 
mandy, 8vo. cloth ... ... ... ... 10 0 

A Treatise on Conic Sections; containing an Account of some of the 
most important Modern Algebraic and Geometric Methods. By 
tho Rev. George Salmon. 8vo. cloth ... ... ... 7 8 

Mechanics for Practical Men. By Olinthus Gregory, L.L.D. Third 
Edition, with Additions by Henry Law, C. E. 8vo., with 13 fold- 
ing plates, half morocco ... ... ... ... 13 4 

Cosmos; Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By 
Alexander Von Humboldt, Translated under the Superinten- 
dence of Tit. Col. Sabine, B.A. vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. cloth ... 7 8 

Tho Encyclopiedia of Mechanical Arts, Manufactures, and Machi- 
nery. Part 1, Elementary Principles of Practical Mechanics and 
Engineering. Part 2, Mechanical and Chemical Processes and 
Manufactures. By Peter Barlow, Esq., F.R S. ; with a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Application of Machinery to Manufactures. 

By Charles Babbage, Esq , F.R.S. One volumo 4to., illustrated 
by 87 quarto engravings, containing 6,')0 Figures, cloth lettered ... 20 4 

A Treatise on Astronomy and the Use of the Globes. By J. Mid- 
dleton, l2mo. ... ... ... .. ... 2 4 

Now and Elegant Crochet Toilet Cushion and Collar Book. By a 

Lady, sewed ... ... ... ... o 8 

Miscellaneous E.\amples in Algebra. By Rev. John W. Colonso, 

M.A. l2mo. ... ... ... ... ... 1 12 

Researches into the Motion of the Juices in ths Animal Body. By 
Justus Liebig, M.D., Professor of Cliemisti*y in tho University of 
Giessen. Edited by William Gregoiy, M. U., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Edinburgh, 8vo ... ... 3 4 

Owen on the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton. 

By Richard Owen, F.R S. 8vo. cloth ... ... ... 0 4 

On tho Development of the Undci-standing. By H. Wedgwood, 

A. M. 12mo cloth ... ... ... ... 2 4 

A First Course of Mathematics ; comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, 

Statics, and Hydrostatics, as required for the ordinary Cumbiidge 

B. A. Degree. By John Hattei*sley, B. A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. ... ... ... ... ... (j 12 

Small Books on Groat Subjects. No. 13. Sketches of Geology. 

fcap. 8vo,. cloth, ... ... ... ... ... 2 4 

Lettoi’s on Chess. By Carl Fred. Vogt. Translated from tho German, 
by U. fBvell, 12 mo., cloth, ... ... ... ... 2 S 

Tho Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1848 ; exhibiting 
the most important Discoveries and improvements of tho passed 
Year, in all Branches of Science and the Arts. By John Timbs. 
liditor of the “ Arcana of Science." Post 8vo , cloth, with a 
portrait of the Author of “ Cosmos," Baron Humboldt, 3 4 

“Ewry fact, if it bo deserving such a description, that is to say if it be tndy 
observed and accurately stated, is welcome to the man of science .” — Sir /?. //. 
Inglif, Proc. Brit. Association, 1847. 
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MXSCELZiAMEOVS DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co. have now received additional supplies of the 
following Articles : 

PoRcui’iNE Pen Holders. ^ 

^kluch approved for their extreme lightness: they are tipped 
^\ith silver and have an elegant appearance. ... Rs. 3 and 4 8 

Kaleidoscopes. , on a 

Kncloscd in cases, ^^ith tliree extra object glasses.... ... JU 0 

Camera Lucida. 

With tripod stand, iiisti-uctions, &c. ... ... ... 10') 0 

Camera Ousouha. 

Of Wahoganny 10 hy 7 in ... ... ... 8 0 

U by 8^ in ... ... ... 24 0 

Steel Penholders. 

In great variety ; enamelled, self adjusting, tipped with seals, 
lie. &e. ... ... ••• ...lls. 1 to 4 8 

Gold Pens and Silver Holders. 

Mordan’s Rs. 18 

Mosley’s 14 

Caplkn's M 12 

Dalton’s » 12 

The Kverlasting Pen >, 8 

In compliance with the wishes of several parties, Messrs. Thacker and 
Co. have liad consigned to them Gold Holders for the above pens in addi> 
tion to the Silver Holders usually sold with them ; these latter are in 
great variety ; many of them arc fitted witli pencil cases, and thus rendered 
very complete. 

Gold Holder Rs. 25 0 

Silver Holder with pencil case 10 8 

Silver Holder— witliout pencil case „ 5 8 

Mordan’s Porte Plombagink. ^ ® 

A newly invented article for Artists, fitted with leads for 
sketching from nature ; these leads are square, the angles 
giving the fine lines and tlie sides the broad shades, complete 

with ivory box of leads ... ... ... 7 0 

Rarritt’s New Pencil Case. 

A very gi-eat improvement on the old fashioned case, obviating the 
necessity of frequently changing tlie leads 

» • " 

Monastic Ink. 

A small supply of tliis newly revived old Ink has been received at 
St. Andrew’s Library. For many centuries the method of 
preparing the admired Monastic Ink has been lost. The pre- 
sent Ink is made from a receipt in an old MS. recently dis- 
covered with a quantity of ancient books and papere. It is 
sold in curious emblematical bottles, made after the exact 
^ model of an antique, found in fragments with the MSS. ... 10 

Hill’s Patent Door Wedoes. 

In cases, large and small ... ... ... Rs. 3-8 and 4 0 

Spirit Levels. 

In brass cases 6in,— Sin. and 10 in 


...Rb 18, 20 80 0 
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Solid Sketch Books of all sizes. 

Scrap Books of all sizes. 

Skeleton Guard Books. 

Quarto ... ... ... ... ... 2 to 4 0 

Ivory Tablets. 

A very elegant selection was received by the last Steamer 
consisting of tablets of various sizes with clasps and pencil 
cases, tliey are either of plain Ivory or elegantly inlaid, 
mother o’pcarl, &o. &c., tlie prices vary according to size 
from ... ... ... • .. 5 to 20 0 

\ LLUMINATED WaTCHSTANDS. 

A further supply just received. In Tamilics this article will bo 
found very serviceable, it consists of a powerful magnifying 
glass (which being moveablo can be made applicable to 
other jairposps) behind which in a receptacle prepared for 
it, is a small glass to serve the purpose of a night lamp, 
beyond this lamp is an upright pillar provided with a hook 
on which the watch is to be suspended ; the face of the 
watcli being thus brought within the focus of the magnifying 
glass, the stand may bo placed at any distance within obser- 
vation from tlio bed, and the hour ascertained at any time 
of the night... ... ... ... 14 0 

Ink Stands. 

Mercian’s Spring Top, morocco, for candying in the pocket, 

... ... ... 5 to 12 0 

Mordan’s Glass Fountain Inkstands, Screw Top— Filter Gravi- 
tating — IIydraulic,&c. &c. Varying in price, from ... 2 to 10 0 

Valuahle and unique Pocket Companion. 

Or Weigliing and Writing Apparatus, Stc. Embodying in 
the Foi'in of a handsomo ever pointed Pencil, Twelve dis- 
tinct and important Advantages in One case 

Xamdij An accurately adjusted Letter Balance, for the Id. 

2d. and Id. Hates of Postage — An Cuorring Sovereign 
Weight — Crown and Half Crown Weight— A convenient 
Penholder.— Improved Patent Ever Pointed Pencil.— A neat 
and useful Tooth-jiick and Half Sovereign Guage— A plain 
or Chequered Desk Seal— A Keservo of Leads at top of the 
case— and the whole serves to measure with, being exactly 
Four Inches— the conveniences of which are obvious. Ad- 
justed for Indian and English Postage; of Silver ... 15 0 

Phantasmagoria Lanterns. 

Messrs. Thacker and Co., have also on hand Phantasma- 
gona, of a very superior constmetion, with Microscope and 
miscroscopic sliders ; in addition to the usual sliders, repre- 
senting landscapes and fiffures of men and animals, a se- 
parate box contains a number of Astronomical glasses com- 
pletely illustrating a lecture in Astronomy; many of the 
sliders have moveable apparatus, showing the motions of the 
planets, the constellations, comets, &c. &c. ; there are several 
slidei-s illusti’ating Natural History; all are beautifully and 
accurately painted. Complete with Ixiok of explanation, ... 850 0 
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VALUABLE 


Oriental anil intiiceUaneous; Sitoritis!, 

PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 

MESSIIS. OSTBX.Z. AND Z.EPAOS, CALCUTTA. 


Mr^isrfi. Osfeli and Lepage beg particularly to draw the 
attention of Oriental ScholarSy Men of Scie?ice, a?td Students 
of Eastern Languages to the following list of important 
Works published by and for them : — » 


Oiienlal Languages and Eastern Literature, His- 
tory, dbc.— Indian ^otany and Natural History- 
Military Science— Medical Science— Oener^ Set- 
ence-and Miscellaneous Works. ^ 




Messrs OsTELL AND Lepaok Mvc just Tcceived from the Auents of Mts 
(hhhrist several sets of the late 2Jr Gilchrist's Works, stronahi and 
neatly bound in half calf, cloth sides, for sale on commission. 


IIiNDOBTANEE Philolooy, coiTiprisuig a Dictionary, English and Hin- 
dostanee, with a Grammatical Introduction, to which is prefixed 
a Copper-plate, exhibiting a Comparative View of the Roman and 
Oricatal Charoctor^ used in tho Hindostanoo Lanffuage, with a 
Portrait of Dr. Gilchrist, 4to. halft calf 
Dui.oouks, Englisu and Hindostanee, for Ulustrating the Gramma’ 
'C»l IMnciplos or tin Stranger’s East indian Gnido. and to pro- 
mute the C^loquial intercourse of Europeans , on tho most imJis- 
pcinable and familiar wibjeots ndth fteNatirds of India, Sc. Sc., 
tlvo.lialf cajf 

multum paryo, as a Grammatical Compendium of the grand 
i^ngnage of all India, long but improperly! 
called the Moorb, or Moorish Jargon, 8vo . half calf ... 


i\2 0 


0 8 


y 8 
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The Hinpee-Roman OiiTHtEPioRAPHicAi, Ultimatum, or. a Systematic 
Discriminative View of Oriental and Accidental Visible Sounds on 
fixed and practical principles, for speedily acquiring the most accu- 
rate pronunciation of many Oriental Languages, exemplified in 
One Hundred popular Anecdotes, Tales, Jests, Maxims, and Pro- 
verbs of the Hinuostanee Story Teller, 8 vo. half calf ... ... 10 0 

Grammar of the Hindustani Languaoe, by J. Gilchrist, a new 
edition, conected and improved. 12 mo. sewed, ..10 


LANE’S DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH AND BUBlUESE. 

By Charles Lane, Esq., F. A. S., for many years a resident of Ava, 
—the whole of the Burmese portion carefully revised by his highness 
the prince of Mehhara, Uncle to the then reigning king of Burmah. 


Just PublisJied, under the Putronage of Government, 

Latter’s Grammar of the Burmese Language, 

BY LIEUT. THOMAS lATTER, Bengal Army, 

With copious Indexes of the Burmese and English Terms used in the 
Work. #410, half bound, 25 0 


Also for Sale, separately, 

The Introduction to the Above Burmese Grammar, 

4to. stitched, ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

PREM SAGUR, 

BY CAPT. W. ROLLINGS, 47tA Eegt Bengal Native Infantry, 

8vo cloth, Co.’s Rs. 10. 

Early application for Copies is requested as only a limited number 
have been struck off'. • * 


Besant’s Persian and Urdu Letter Writer. 

With an English Translation and Vocahnlary, compiled and translated by 
Capt. T. H. G. Bisant, 2l8t Regt N. I., with the assistance of Namat 
Khan, Munshi Akbahabadi, Second Edition. 


Price Six Rupees 
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SKETCH OF THE 

Religious Seois of the Bindus, 

.Reprinted from the “ Asiatic Researches ” Volumes XVI. XVII. 

By H. H. WiUon, L. L. Z>. 

8vo. cloth, Co.’s Rs. S-8 as. 


THE HISTORY OF BENGAL. 


TROM THE 

FIRST MAHOMEDAN INVASION, 

Until the virtual conquest of that country, by the English, A. D. 176T. 

By Charles Stewart, Esq. M. A. S. 

Late Major on the Bengal Establishment : — Professor of Oriental 
Languages, in the 11, E. I. Company's College^ Herts, 

Beautifully printed in Demy 8vo. on the best English Paper and bound 
in English cloth. 

Price Co.’s Rs. 5*8 anmas. 

Notice. — The present edition of Stewart’s History of Bengal, has 
been published, under the immediate Superintendence and Sanction of the 
Council of Education, for the use of the Government Colleges and 
Schools in Bengal. The former edition was an expensive quarto work, 
out of print and inaccessible. The original orthography of the Oriental 
names of persons and places has been retained. 

Fred. J. Mouat, M. D., Secretary, 

Council of Education^ June 24, 1847. 

Colleges and Schools will be supplied on the same terms as the Council of 
Education, which may be known on direct application to the Publishers 
Messrs OSTELL and LEPAGE. 


THE 

Blstovy of Byder Shah, 

alias 

HYDER ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 

Or New Memoirs concerning the East Indies, with Historical Notes. 
By M. M. D. L. T., General of 10,000 men in the army of the Mogul Em- 
pire, and formerly Commander in Chief of the Artillery of Hyder Ali, and 
of a body of European Troops in the service of that Prince. 

8vo. cloth, price Co.’s Rs. 6. 
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MESSRS. OSTELL AND LINAGE, 

^ REDUCED FROM 15 TO 12 RUPEES. 

BARON BUOEL’S TRAVELS. 

Tiuvels in Ka^ilimir and the Pnnjaub, containing a particular account of 
the Oovernment and Clmracter of tlie Siklis, from the German of Biiron 
Charles Hiigel; with Notes by Major T. B. Jems. F. R S, Svo. olotli, 
lHt5- 

With a Map of Kashmir, Ladak, and Tattle Tibet, and of the Countries 
between tlie Sutlej and the Oxus, chiefly from tlio Surveys of G T. Vigiu!, 
Esq , Lieutenant J. Wood, 1. N., Major K. Leech, Lieut.-Col. Neil Caiup- 
l)el], and Lieutenants J. Anderson and H. Durand, compiled by ol der 
of tlie Court of Directors of the East India Company, by John Walker, 
March JOth, 1810. 

Thu Map noticed in the Title and Preface of the above worfc as heintj 
executed hj Arrowsmith, after considerable delay is not yiven ; but the Hon'ble 
Court of Directors having granted permission to Major Jarvis, he has given 
in lieu, the very beautiful Map of Tf alkers, which now accompanies the Book , 
this Map is unquestionably the most correct and comprehensive published, of 
the above named interesting countries. 


ROBINSON’S A SAM. 

KEDUCED EKOM 13 119. TO 7 B8. 

A BE8CRIRTXVE ACCOUNT OF ASAM, 

With a Sketch of the Local Geography, and a concise History of the 
Tea-Plant of Asam; to which is added a short account of the 
neighbouring Tribes, exhibiting their Histoiy, Manners, and 
Customs. By William Robinson, Gowhatti Government Semi- 
nary. Illustrated with 4 maps, coloured, drawn expressly for tho 
Work. Demy 8 VO. bound in cloth 


sNfflfiaw •mm Nraffamaa jsjstoky. 


DS. WIOHTS WORKS. 


ICONES PLANTARUM IED1.S1 ORIENTALIS, 

OB 

FIGURES OF ENGLISH PLANTS, 

* Vol. 4. PaiT I. 

By Robert Wights M. D.,-F. L. S. 

Piico Co.'s Rs. 12. 

The former Parts are available 
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Illl'stuatioms of the Indian Botany, or Figures Illiistmtiy.o of 
eacli of the uatiiral orders of Indian Plants, described in tlie au- 
tlior’s “ Prodromus Florfle Peninsul© Indi® Orientalis,” coloured 
plates, by llobert Wight, M. D. vol. 1, 4to. 1840 ... ... 48 0 

SriciLEGiuM Neilgheriiknse, or a selection of NeilgheiTy Plants, 
drawn and coloured from Nature, with a brief description of each ; 

,soine general remarks on tlie Geogi*aphy and affinities of natural 
families of plants, and occasional notices of their economical pro- 
perties and uses. By R. Wight, M. D., F. L. S. 4to. ... ... 12 0 

PaoDuoMus FLon.E Peninsula? Indle Orientalis; containing 
abridged descriptions of the plants found in the Peninsula of 
Bntisii India, an*anged according to the Natural system, by ll. 

Wight, M. D., F. L. S,, &c. and G. A. Walker Arnott, A. M., F. L. 

S , and R. S , Fd. 8vo. cloth ... ... .. ... 10 0 

CoNTRinuTioNs TO THE BoTANY OF India, by R. Wight, M. D., F. 

L. S., London, 1834, 8vo. cloth ... ... ... ... 4 12 


Piddington’s English Index to the Plants of India, 

Compiled by Henry Piddington, 8vo. boards . » ... ... 9 0 


Piddlngton’s Tabular View 

Of the Generic Characters of Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, 8vo. sowed 2 8 


|^O0ttiuinou0 

BEQUEATHED TO 

THE HON’BLE THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 

AND PBINTED 

Jiy order (tf the Government of Bengal. 


Griffith’s Private Journals and Travels in India, 
and Neighbouring Countries, 

By tliG late William Griffith, FiSq., F. L S arranged by John 
McClelland, Esip, F. L. S. Surgeon Bengal Service, 8vo. cloth. 

With numerous Engravings. ... ... ... ... 16 0 


Notulfls ad Plantas Asiaticas, 

Part I. 

Development of organs, in Phanerogamous Plants, by the late William 
Griffith, Esq., F. L. S. arranged by John McClelland, F. L. S. Surgeon, 
Bengal Service, with 4to. Vol. of Plates. 


Co.’s Rs. Twenty. 
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Hortufl Suburbanus Oalouttansis ; 

A Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Botanical Garden, Calcutta, and in Dr. Carey’s Botanical 
Garden, Seramporo, from the beginning of both Establishments 
(178(5 and 1800 to the end of August, 1841 ;) drawn up according to 
the Jussieiuin Arrangement, and mostly in conformity with the 
second edition (18,30) of Lindley’s Natural System of Botany. 

By the late J. 0. Voight, Surgeon to the Danish Government, Se- 
ramporo. Publislied under the superintendence of W. Griffith, 

Esq., at Bishop’s College Press, royal 8 vo. pp. 745 ... ... 16 0 


Jerdon’s Illustrations of Indian Ornithology. 

Now complete in four numbers — containing 60 figures of new unfigured 
and interesting species of Bu‘ds chiefly from the South of India, beauti- 
fully coloured, by T. C. Jerdon, Esq. — Madras Medical Establishment. 
Quarto sewed ... ... ... ... Rupees 25 0 

Or, Octavo ditto ... ... .. ... ... ... 20 0 
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Brako’o Abstract of the Articles of War, 

rOR THE 

NATIVE ARMIES AND SUPERINTENDING OFFICERS, 

GUIDE TO INFERIOR COURTS MARTIAL, &c. &c. 

COMPILED 

BY CAPTAIN J. M. DRAKE, 

XLVL^Beginient Bengal Native Infantry^ 

8vo. cloth, Co.’s Rs. F ive. 


Charteris’s Young Military Student’s and 
Interpreter’s Assistant, 

Containing various useful orders, compiled and translated into Oor* 
doo, Persian, Romanized, and Debnagid character. By Lieut. 

Wm. J. H. Chateris, 45th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry. 

Tliis Work contains — Various Orders relative to the Interpreter in 
every Situation — Courts-Martial Instructions — Translations of 
Regimental Orders — Petitions—Translations of General Orders — 
Courts-Martial — Military Terms — Alphabet Numbers — Days of the 
Month— Manual Platoon Drill Accoutrements— Cases for Enli8^ 
ment— General Orders — General Index — and a variety of otheriise- 
ful and necessary Military Information. This Work will be parti- 
cularly valuable to Native Officers. Demy 8vo. bound in cloui ... 8 0 
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fHtlitatp ^orl^0. 

A TREATISE ON LIGHT INFANTRY DRILL IN HINDOOSTANEE, 

On Colonel Pennycuick’s Principle, in tlie Persian and Roman Cha- 
racter, with its application to covering the movements of the 
Rattalion, Ac. &c., in a Dialogue, intended for the instruction of 
tlio Native Soldier generally, and adapted to the capacity of all 
ranks in the Native Army, with Diagrams, and an ample Glossary. 

By fiieut. G. Griffin, iJOth Regiment Madras N. I., Adjutant 1st 

Nizam's Infantry ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 8 

THE GARRISON DUTIES, 

According to Regulations, trifeated into Oordoo, in the Persian 
and Roman Character, couched in easy Dialogue, and adapted to 
tlie capacity of all ranks in the Native Army, with Diagi-ams, and 

an ample Glossary ... ... ... ... ... 3 8 


AN OORDOO TRANSLATION OF 

Colonel Pasley’s Work on Escalading, 

In the Persian Character, with Romanized copy to correspond. As 
adopted tliroughout the Indian Army, suited to the capacity of the 
Native ranks generally, and embracing a Vocabulary, wherein the 
Signification of all Technicalities is fully explained ... ... 3 8 

Or for the three Works, Rs. 0. 




Kastlngs' ObserrationB on tlie Nature and Treatment 
of Cholera ( 

By T Hastings, Esq., F. R. S. and B. M. S. 8vo. seweU. ... ... 0 8 


DB. O’SHBUeaNSSSY’S WOB&S. 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 

An'anged for Native, General, and Medical Students, and the Sub- 
ordinate Medical Department of the Service. By W. B. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, M. D., F. R. S. Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 2nd edition, 
royal 1842. Eeduced from 9 rupees to ... ri 0 


The Bengal Pharmacopoeia, 

AND GENERAL CONSPECTUS OF MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

Arranged warding to the Natural and Therapeutical Systems. 

By W. H. 0 Shaugbnessy, Esq., M. D. Demy 8vo. cloth ... 7 B 
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Notes of Xiootures on Natural miosophy, 

Delivered in the Medical and Hindu Colleges of Calcutta. lirst 
Soncs— On Galvanic Electricity. By W. B. O’Shaiighnessy, Esq., , 

M. 1)., E 11. S. Royal l2mo. sewed... ... ... ... 2 8 


Memoranda Relative to Experiments. 

On tlic Communication of Telegraphic Signal, by induced Electricity 
By Ws B. O’Shaugbiiessy, M. D. 8vo. sewed ... ... ... 1 ^ 


««MBSMBRXO FACTS," 

BEPOniED bI^ 

JAMES ESDAILE, M. D., 

Civd Assistant Surgeon, Hooghly. With numerous now cases, and 
portraits of persons in the Meamcrio Trance and other illustrations. 

PllICE FIVE RUPEES 


DR. MOVAT’S WORKS. 

HINDUSTANI VERSION OE THE LONDON PHARMACOPCEIA 

I^al. 1830. By G G. Spilsbury, Surgeon, and Samachurn Dutt, Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. Done into the Persian from the Nagreo 
Character, with the addition of an Appendix containing an Abstract 
of the Actions, Uses, and Doses of all tlio preparations in the 
Pliarmacopoeia. By Fred J Mouat, M. D , Demy Svo cloth ... 4 0 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NOSOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 

OF THE 

Bengral Medical Returns, 

With a few cursory Remarks on Medical Topography and Military 
Hygiono. By F. J. Mount, M. D , E. 0. R. S. E., Assistant Surgeon 
Bengal Army, Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Juris- 
prudence in the Bengal Medical College ... ... ... 1 0 


Wise’s Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. 

By T A. Wise, M. D., Bengal Medical Service, Svo. cloth ... ... 6 0 


WINDMILLS IN INDIA. 

Parts 1 and 2 in one, with numerous illustrations. 
BY DR. GEORGE pUTST, BOMBAY 
Folio sewed, Price rupees 10. 

This BorA will he comiilded in four pat (s^ 
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THE HORN BOOK OF STORMS FO^ THE;INDIAN AND CHINA SEAS, 
By Henry Fiddington, Sub-Secretary to the Asiatic Society, and 
Curator Museum, Economical Geology of ^ India. Demy 8vo. 
bound in cloth, third edition 5 0 


THE SAILOR’S HORN-BOOK, 

FOR THE LAW OF STORMS : 

Being a practical exposition of the theo^ of the Law of Storms, 
and its uses to Mariners of all classes in all parts of the World, 
shewn by Transparent Storm Cards an(| useful lessons. By Henry 
Fiddington, President of MatHie Courts of Enquiry, Calcutta, 

8vo. cloth 7 0 


PRACTXCAX. RULES 

FOR AaCBRTAlRINO THOSE 

DEVIATIONS OP THE COMPASS, 

Which are caused by the iron in the ship, 8vo. sewed, 10. 




SOILEAU’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

1’he Miscellaneous Writings of Capt. A. H. E. Boileau, Bengal Engi- 
neers, Author of “ A Tour in Rajwara,” “ Lectures on Suspension 
Bridges;” containing a Journal of the Siege of Bhurtpore m 1825 
—26, illustrated by a Plan of the Attack on that Fortress ; Poems, 
Tales, Travels, Dramatic Charades, Ballads, Translations, Masonic 
Songs, &c. &c,, with a Portiait of the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth 


MR. ROUTROS’S WORKS, 

REDUCED IN PRICE. 

An Enquiry IntoItliB System of Education. 

Most likely to be generally popular and benehcial in Behar and the 
Cpper Provinces, by F. Boutros, late principal of the Delhi Col- 
lege, 8vo. sewed, price 

Principles of Public Revenue, 

" hv F of ‘ha Reveaue Laws in the Bengal Preeidency 

by K Boutros, 8yo. cloth, reduced from 5 Bs. to ... ... „ 

Principles of Legrislation, 

cloth, reduced 

Prlnclples^of the Law of Rations, 

"'isss.T&'r 


1 0 


2 8 


4 0 


3 0 
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WORKS PUBLISHED UND^IB Tm .SUPERINTENDENCE 

OF THE 

COUNCIL OF EDUCATION! 

AND 

USED IN ALL GOVERNMENT COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


BAOOXr’8 vovum oboanvm, 

Translated from the Latin by Peter Shaw, M. D. A new edition, 
with Corrections and Notes by J. K^rr, M. A., Principal of the 
Hindu College, Calcutta. To which is prefixed an Address from 
the President of the Council of Education to the Students under 
its Superintendence. Royal l2mo., bound in English cloth, fino 
paper ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

■i<>i<>K Colleges and Schools under the control of Government in the N. W 
Provinces, will he supplied with copies of the above Worh on the same 
terms as the Council of Education at the Presidency, namely, 3 Rupees 
per copy, fine paper edition, hound in English cloth; 1 Rupee ^ Annas pet 
copy, Serampore paper edition, hound in country cloth. 


THE TKEOBT OF MORAL SENTIMENTS, 

Or an Essay towards an analysis of the principles by which Men na 
turolly judge, concerning the conduct and character, first of their neigh 
hours, and then of themselves. 

BY ADAM SMITH,* L’. L. D. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in Demy 8vo. on the best English Paper, and bound 
in English cloth. 

Price Co.’s Rs. 4-8 as. 

AnvERTisEMENr TO THE TWELFTH EDITION. — The present edition of 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments has, with the permission of Govern 
ment, been published under the immediate superintendence of the Council 
OF Education, for the uso of the Government Colleges and Schools in 
Bengal. It is one of the text books contained in tlie revised scheme of 
Study. 

Fred. J. Mouat, M. D., Secretary 

Council of Education, August 16, 1847. 

An Edition on Serampore Paper for Colleges and Schools, hound in En- 
glish cloth, price 3 Rupees. 

* A TREATISE ON VULGAR AND DECIMAL 
FRACTIONS. 

Being an attempt to apply the principles of common sense to the inves- 
tigation and explanation of the most important Arithmetical Processes. 

BY JOHN NEWMARCH, B. A. 

Of 'Trinity College, Cambridge, Late Principal of the Lucknow 
Martinere College, 8vo. cloth. 

Price Cc.’s Rs. 2-8 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR 

LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

i Witli practical reflections and devotional exercises, compiled from various 
'’commentaries and other works of approved Piety, by J . T, Thomgon of 
: Delhi. 

8vo. cloth Co.’s Rs. 8. 


The Ohurohman’s Manual, 

Tleing Godly prayers appended to the Book of Common Prayer, with 
addenda of Prayers, printed in various editions, and morning and evening 
prayers for a family, oy Bishop Taylor. Second Edition, 

By the Beverend B. Bailey, B. B. 

Archdeacon of Colombo, 

12mo cloth. Co.’s Rs. 14 As. 


Powell's Tables of Band Measure, 

In use in the Lower Provinces, compiled from returns in the Office of 
tlie Sadder Board of Revenue, by J. W. Powell, 2nd Assistant to 
the Secretaiy. Fcap. folio, cloth cover. Co.’s Rs 4 0 

Roberts’ Tables of Bxchangre, 

converting 

£ INTO CO’S. RS., AND CO’S RS. INTO £, 

CALCULATED FOR EVERY EIGHTH OF A PENNY. 

From Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d, per rupee. 

BY J. HENRY ROBERTS, 

8vo. cloth, price 7 Rs. 

SMALL’S MSBOARTXLE TABLES, 

CONTAINING 

Sugar, Indigo, Rice, Raw Silk, S^ Piece Goods, Hides, Saltpetre, 
Linseed, Jute, Hemp, Rum, Safflower, Lac Dye, Shell Lac, Ginger 
and Turmeric Tables. 

Showing the selling price required in London to realize certain given 
rates of Ex^ange on the principal articles of Bengal produce, under tlio 
various combinations of prime cost and freight, including all charges on 
both sides and i» transitu, with B.pro forma Invoice and Account Sale for 
each article. 

By James Small. 

4to. bound in 1 volume, 20 Rupees, or each table sewed, 3 Rupees 
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STOOQVBZ.SB’# MBXaitXAIiS 


AFFGHANISTAN. 

Stocqueleh’s Memorials of Affohanistan, being State Papers, 

Official Documents, Dispatches, Authentic Narratives, &c., fllus- 
trativo of the British Expedition to, and Occupation of, 
Affohanistan and Sinde, between the years of 1838 and 1842, 
with a plan of the Fortress of Attock, and 4 maps, of Upper Sinde, 

Hattie of Taree, Battle of Jellalabad, Cabul British Cantonments, 

8 VO. cloth, reduced from 16 Rs. to 8 0 


Xiasflen’s Baotiian Coins. 

Points in the Histoiy of the Greek and Indo-Scythian Kings, Bactria, 

Cahul, and India, as illustrated by decyphering the Ancient 
Legends on their Coins ; translated from the German of Professor 
Lassen of Bonn, by T. H. Edwd. Roeer, Doctor of Philosophy 
and Medicine, Member of the University of Berlin, and the 
translation edited by Henry Torrens, B. A., Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 8vo. cloth,../ 5 0 


NINE VIEWS OF 

BtmiiA Am XTS VICIVITY, 

By the late Captain James Kershaw, 

H. M's 13M Light Infantry. 

Contents 

1. — Waterfall. 

2. — CoMBERMERE BRIDGE. 

3. — Temple near the Waterfall. 

4. — Chota Simla. 

%. — Simla from the Western ascent to Jakoo. 

0.— View from the Dak Bungalow Nabkunda. 

7. — VIew from Rev. Mr. Parish’s House. 

8. — Near Hurriapore. 

9. —Rampore on the Sutledge. 

Folio sewed ^o.’s Rs. Nine. 

BBVZSBD BVLBS 

for thb 

GUIDANCE OF MILITARY COURTS OF REQUESTS, 

EUROPEAN AND NATIVE. 

8vo. sewed, One Rupee 
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NOTICES OFTHE BRITISH POETS. 

I 3 io 0raptiical anO Critical, 


FHOM GEOFFREY CHAUCER TO THOMAS MOOBE, 

BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON, 

HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN ONE VOLUME, THICK DUODECIMO, 

Neatly bound in cloth, Price 6 Rupees, 

^ or in ^ roan, gilt top leaves, 6 Rupees. 

Dedicated by permisaon to the Right Hon. tho Earl of Dalhousie 
jiovernor General of India. ■•^amousie, 


^ f'/" *0 tMs new edition, and 

th4: uhole oj the former Lives have been carefully revised. 


Critical Notices of these 

RIGINAL STATE IN CONNECTION 
,^RiTi8H Poets.” 


memoirs when published in their 
with the “ Selections from the 


I'lio Biographies oro written with an elegant concisSness nnt ao.* ap • 
ttej are interspersed with brief criticisms in the (»mpile“ s%a,MUlvl« 

"Web eharaclerSes mtSty of thr^ljoux 

““““ judgment, 

Tbe Itiographical Notieeg when in conjnnction with the aeipetinna * 

flord amore complete view of British Poetry than we have'fv'er seS.-Ti^ro/ 

-.a have 

The™TOcTtSey”'rTCrsS.7yt 

-fiuquiuition on poetry.-Afetnr- 

‘O' 

aveipoof AlHm. ““ '“’o*'®* ”“? “f o»r most able critics— 


f ®=“c»«oirs raox tbb bbitzsb pobts. 

Pfitical Notice”* By^DaWd'^ Lester Iter^d Biographical and 

thick, pp, 1635 ^ i^ster Richardson, one volume, royal 8vo. 


Co.’s Rs. Ten. 
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• XiXTSBAftir OBkT-OBAT, 

With Miscellaneous Poems, and an Appendix of Prose Papers. By Capt. 
D. L. Richardson, 8vo. cloth, 

Co.’s Rs. Five. 

With Facsimilm of 100 Signatures from a Collection of Autograph in the 
possession of the author. 


Obsenratlons on the Dntleo and BesponalbUities 

IKVOLVBD IK THE MiNAOXMEKT 

m 

Chiefly with reference to the Rules and Practice of those 
IN INDIA, 

With suggestions for their improvement, 

By major J. T. SMITH, H. E. I. C., Engineers, 

MASTER OF THE MADRAS MINT, 

8vo. sewed. Co.’s Bs. 5. 


TABLB 8BBWX]»CI THB BBXiATIVB VAXiVB 

OP 

Gobecnment Securities anb of )3anli anb otj^er 

Yielding various rates of Interest purchased at different rates of Discount 
and Premium, 

BY A. J. HOME, 

Accountant OeneraXs Office, Madras. 

8vo. sewed, 

Price Co.’s Rs. 14 annas. 
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CALCUTTA EEVIE\U. 


. Prinseps Puajit Singh. 

1 . Thomsons Gazetteer. 

The advantages of tho rule of the Company over that of 
iny Native Potentate, be ho who he may — Hindu or Mahom- 
ncdaii— an upstart of yesterday, as Rimjit Singh of Lahore, 
ir the descendant of a royal line, coeval with tlie world, as 
ho Rnjpiits of liajpiitana — a young, foolish and licentious pro- 
ligate, or a })riidcnt and experienced ruler— are so constant- 
y (pioted by British officials, British historians and the pub- 
ic in general, that it appears an admitted fact, upon whicli any 
iu thcr superstructure of argument may bo built. Some sooth- 
ng and flattering allusions to the benefits of English rule are 
[oiK'i’ally found at the close of divisional reports siibmit- 
0(1 for tho consideration of Government, or transmission to 
he Home Authorities ; while the general idea is prevalent, that 
inder native rule rapine and anarchy are rampant, that tho poor 
lave no remedy from petty exaction, and tho rich no security 
or tlicir ill-gotten treasures. 

d'here are some, however, who liave gone on a contrary tack ; 
md whether from pique, or prejudice, have endeavoured to 
jive the Native system a preference over that introduced by 
he European : they have painted in glowing colours tho sntis- 
action felt by the people in being ruled over by indigenous 
lovereigns, the greater outlet afforded for indigenous talent, 
!ni:?hcd under the other system by the influence of strangers. 
They umintain that justice, though less ostentatiously brought 
:o notice, is administered more completely, and more cflec- 
fively by judges capable of entering into tho feelings of the 
in>putants, and from whom the real merits of the case cannot 
domain concealed ; th« charge of rapine against tho Native 
^iinees as a system they deny, and, if occasional instances 
10 occur, they consider such individual cases of suffering in 
ric one system more than set off by the vexatious and ox- 
)ensive law delays, the tyranny of tlie Police, and the exhaust- 
ng dram of the Revenue, in the other, Arguers of this class 
Hand upon no ceremony in their illustrations, and quote 

It 
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decisions of the Suddcr Adulut, or Supreme Court, to piilliate 
as it were, acts of downright wanton extortion on the })art of 
some of tlic worst Native princes ; their argument seems to bo, 
that the seeds of oppression and injury lie at the roots of soci- 
ety, that it matters little whether the fruit developcs itself in the 
oppressive, though formal, working of a Revenue Regulation, or 
the indiscriminate exchequer-filling of a rapacious Dewaii. 

Truth lies, as is usually the case, in the middle ; we cannot 
assent to the doctrine of the early Anglo-Indian legislator, tliat 
the introduction of our system is the sure forerunner of in- 
estimable blessings, which cannot exist otherwise on a native 
soil, nor can wo subscribe to the doctrine advanced by the other 
section. Absolute irresponsible power without checks other 
than the armed resistance of an outraged people, without 
limits other than the forbearance of an half-educated, pampered 
despot, never can form the basis of good Government in any 
country, or under any circumstances. 

There are advantages to bo traced by a close observer in both 
systems ; and neither of them can be so extravagantly good or bad, 
in all instances, as their supporters or maligners \vould pretend : 
if Native Governments are so bad, so boundlessly oppressive, how 
is it that their subjects are content to wear out their existence in 
such misery, and do not emigrate into the more favoured districts 
immediately adjoining ? If the Anglo-Indian system is so excel- 
lent, how is it that room is daily found for such striking and pal- 
pable improvements, as are from time to time promulgated ? ’J’ho 
whole system of our Indian legislation has been a course of expe- 
riment, and can wo wonder that the patient should have some- 
times sutfered under the hand of the no\ ice ? Each measure, 
tliat has been successively enforced, bears the stamp of the age, 
and the individual. In introducing our earliest measures we have 
rarely been free agents, and they bear consequently always tbo 
indications of hastiness, and arc of a tendency both narrow and 
temporary. We have attempted also to graft upon an Asiatic 
and most imperfect stock the intricate machinery of an European 
procedure, when it would have been better to have introduced 
an entirely new system, adapting the principles of a tried and 
approved code to the wants of a population three hundred years 
behind us in civilization. If the complaint can be made against 
a Native Government of a want of law, it may with greater truth 
be urged against us, that we are borne down by an excess of law, 
which few from among ourselves perfectly comprehend, and which 
to the Natives of India bear so awful and perplexing a form, that 
they become in practice worse than the most oppressive of their 
former tyrannies. 
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In weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the system, 
the Natives of India have to thank the Anglo-Indian Government 
for two substantial blessings, which no Native Government was 
ever strong, or liberal enough entirely to bestow : — a freedom 
from the invasion of foreign foes, and the overrunning of foreign 
armies, and an undisturbed profession of religious tenets and 
observances. These, however, are blessings, which arc never fully 
estimated by a generation, which has never experienced the misery 
of their absence : they can only be appreciated by those who 
have seen their houses plundered by marching armies, or tligir 
temples defiled, and Ministers tortured for the profession of their 
ancestral faith : these advantages are admitted by all, and the 
Native system has nothing on its own side to balance such sub- 
stantial blessings; but on minor points the matter must still 
remain a drawn question, the opinion of each varying, as the 
party is influenced by prejudice or favour. 

It rarely now falls to the opportunity of Europeans to see fully 
into the internal workings of a Native Government, and to watch 
liow far the interests of Society arc affected thereby. 

Wherevor the iMiropcan moves, ho carries w'ith him his cloud 
of ])rejiidiccs to obstruct his vision: and, wherever the Anglo- 
Indian takes up his position, the same circle is woven round him, 
whether he be at Calcutta or Kabul: he introduces the same 
machinery, and brings into action the same inflexible and 
uncompromising laws, beyond which he deems it impossible 
to exist. Before this formidable array all Native customs fade 
away, and are forgotten, and the change is so complete and 
final, that it wouhl appear that no Government had previously 
existed at all, that anterior to the date of the cession or 
compiest all was one great blank — a chaos of atoms, from which 
the creative energy of the first Government official had brought 
into existence the present political world. 

Yet such is not the case. Whatever may be the faults of 
Native Governments, they are elaborate in some of their details, 
though found wanting in others : they are profuse in their 
display ; though behind us in the progress of civilization, they 
are by no means tyros in the art of Government, and can talk a.s 
largely of the administration of justice, both technically and 
practically, and the advantages of good and evil Government : — 
hut, having no fixed system, and preserving no records, liaving no 
literature at command, the effects are ephemeral, and perish with 
the power of the Government, which gave them birth, and con- 
trary to the oft-repeated moral in civilized countries, tliat the 
good man dies, but his memory live.s after him. Such is not 
generally the case : a good Governor is but vaguely remembered 
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by the descendants of his contemporaries : his benefits are soon 
forgotten, but the oppression of the evil Governor, being more 
deeply stamped on the sensibilities of the sufferers, are more 
feelingly transmitted to their descendants, and give the tyrant a 
'fairer promise of immortality than the public benefactor. 

No better representation of the contrasting differences of the 
systems can be made, than by laying before the reader the past 
and present state of one of the new provinces, such as the 
Jhclimdur Doab, that have lately passed from the hands of a 
Native ruler, to that of the English Government, — into which the 
system wo adopt, improved by the experience of years, has been 
deliberately introduced to the extinction of every vestige of 
former government, or misgovernment. We would not, however, 
quote tlie former Government of the Doab, as even a fair sample 
of the Native system, inasmuch as the peculiar circumstances of 
its history, and the corruption of its rulers, have exercised a 
more than ordinarily unfavorable influence on its character. 
We give it, simply as an instance of the Native system, which 
will ere long become extinct, “ caught alive” in our hands, and 
by bringing out into strong relief the peculiarities of the former 
system, we may possibly enable others to form an opinion of the 
antagonistic principles of European and Native Government. 
It is seldom in the annals of the world, that such great and sud- 
den changes have been made in the form of the Government of 
any province: changes are generally the result of progressional 
events, and influenced by the feelings of the people governed. 
Here, by one stroke of the pen of two parties, populous dis- 
tricts, containing millions of inhabitants, arc transferred from 
a Government of so simple a machinery, as to give the accused 
no chance of escape except by admitted and open bribery — of so 
benevolent a temperament, as to punish larceny with the am- 
putation of the nose, or hamstringing the foot of the thief — 
founded on such discriminating and wise principles, as to make 
penal the slaying of a cow, and permit, or rather sanction, the 
crime of infanticide, slavery and inhumation of lepers : — trans- 
ferred from a system of the most inert, and unimproving kind, to 
one the most intricate and artificial, the most elaborate in its de- 
tails, and most benevolent in its intentions, whatever it may be in 
practice, — upon the improving and adapting of which, good and 
wise men are daily employing their best faculties and energies, 
urged on thereto as w'ell by the spirit of the age, as the principles 
of the Government. 

Upwards of a century ago, and at the time of the decadence 
of the great Mogul Empire, the fertile province of the Bist 
Jhelundur was a dependanco of the Subah of Lahore, but was 
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governed by a Deputy resident, within its boundaries, who 
.supreme in all departments paid a certain portion of the Revenue 
to his superior. The last and most famous of these Deputies 
was Adina Beg Khan, whose name serves as the last land-mark 
of the Mahomraedan rule anterior to the Sikh deluge. Of 
Adina Beg’s internal administration of his province little is 
known : — if a more than ordinary tyrant, at least the memory 
of his tyrannies has perished with his victories. In all pro- 
bability he differed but little from other Mahommedan Pro- 
consuls in considering provinces, but as preserves for re-filling 
u.vliaustcd Treasuries, and enabling the fortunate administrators, 
endowed with more talent for exaction than principle, to amass 
])ro-consular fortunes. Whatever may have been the character of 
Adina Beg Khan in his internal administration, his talents and 
character in the political arena of the Empire are undoubted: — 
and it was no easy game for him to play. During the period 
of his rule, Hindustan was several times invaded by the hardy 
races of Kabul under the guidance of Nadir Shall and his suc- 
cessor Ahmed Shah, and it was a. hard task to keep on good 
terms with the invader without throwing off his allegiance to 
the invaded. But another and more difficult element was in 
existence in the limits of his own province: the turbulent Jut 
Zemindars of the Maiijha, Malwa, and Jlielundur Doab, long 
difficult to manage, had now become unmanageable, and under 
the exciting and binding inffuence of the tenets of Guru Go- 
vind, which they had adopted, were sapping the foundation of 
society, and rapidly introducing a new^ state of things on the 
ruins of the Mahommedan Monarchy. Thougli not yet arrived 
at that state of independence, which they gained in a few years, 
they were already sufficiently numerous and determined to form 
themselves into large parties for the purpose of depredation, 
and to avail themselves of the distracted state of the Govern- 
ment. It will generally be found, that there is but one stage 
between that of a petty thief, against whom the arm of the law 
is raised ready to strike, and the feudal Chief or Baron ; and this 
stage is that of the powerful freebooter and marauder, who has 
sufficient force to set himself up above law, but is not yet re- 
cognized as a component part of the state : and to this inter- 
mediate stage the Sikhs under Adina Beg liad arrived. These 
stages might ordinarily be passed through in as many gene- 
rations : the father throws up his occupation, and becomes an 
outlaw. Success, and increase of the number of his followers, 
enable the son openly to defy the Government, from the emissaries 
of which his father had been continually flying : a few short 
years see the grandson a territorial Chieftain and a Baron of 
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the empire. To remedy the evil of this state of things, Adina 
Beg adopted the same temporizing and fatal policy, by which 
the plains of Italy had many centuries before fallen into the 
hands of the Lombard — partly yielding to, and partly resisting 
his rebellious subjects, he at length took two hundred of the 
most notorious into his service for the preservation of his district, 
hoping thus to ward off the effects to himself of a calamity which 
lie felt that it was beyond his power to cure. And his policy so 
far succeeded, that by judicious management, and timely con- 
cessions both to the contending powers above him, and the 
audacious outlaws nominally under his controul, he managed 
to keep possession of his province, and has left a name res- 
pectable for ability and success, as the last of the Imperial 
Proconsuls. 

Ho died — and with him perished the genius to combine and 
tlie strong arm to controul the discordant elements of which his 
power had been composed. His feeble widows, for he died 
childless, were unable to hold the reins, which his grasp could 
barely controul, and the province was lost to his family, and 
not only to his family, but to the empire. The power of the 
Mogul was now shattered to its foundation, and the invasions 
of the Abdalli bore more the character of incursions for plunder, 
than expeditions with a view of acquiring permanent empire, and 
thus the field lay open to a now and more active invader. IS or 
were they long in taking advantage of the opportunity; which 
the utter extinction of all outward form of Government present- 
ed. It was the doom of the highly civilized, but effeminate 
Mahommedan, to give way to the brawny arm and savage re- 
soluteness of the hardy cultivator of the soil. The same era 
liad arrived to the Mahommedan Monarchy, of which the page 
of History presents us so many, and so mournful examples : 
the same tale must be told of institutions overturned, of cities 
sacked and levelled, of the entire disorganization of Society, and 
return to the primary elements of brute life, where strength is 
Law, which marked the irruption of the hardy tribes of the 
North of Europe into the plains of Italy : a new race of Longo- 
bardi had sprung into existence to found dynasties and lord it 
over the conquered soil. 

The Janissaries of Adina Beg saw their opportunity, and 
began to take possession for themselves of the soil, which they 
had been engaged to protect. Their numbers were reinforced 
by their relations from the neighbouring Manjha, and no sooner 
was it found how profitable a trade was that of a marauder, how 
soon a single Chief of onterprizc could collect round him a party 
of horsemen, and convert himself into an independent Prince, 
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and liis followers into landed proprietors, than the ploughshare 
^vas converted into the sword by every Jut Zemindar: each 
village sent forth its detachment, of hardy youths to carve out 
for themselves a respectable fortune, and to pay out old scores 
with their ancient oppressors. Thus it came to pass that in a 
few years the Delhi Monarchy became a shadowy and empty 
name, while the solid and substantial advantages of power and 
Avealth passed into the hands of the lowest class in the scale of 
civilization, the hardy but ignorant cultivator of the soil. 

These were fine times for those, who were gifted with the 
sterling gifts of a resolute spirit and a stalwart frame. No ac- 
complishments of the mind, no cultivated talents, no boasted 
descent of an illustrious ancestry were required to constitute 
this new and self-formed Aristocracy. Enterprise and success 
made the Chieftains. As large a tract of country as the walls 
of his Fort could overawe, and his dependant horsemen could 
overrun, were the ‘limits of his dominion: his code of policy 
embraced the ready gathering in of his harvest: his only allies 
were those whom mutual advantages bound to him : his only 
law was his sw'ord. 

Such a state of things could neither long continue, nor was 
It AMtliin the bounds of human probability that principalities so 
easily won would be so easily preserved. In the annals of the 
tiiiK! we read of feuds and forays, of Chieftain swallowing up 
Chieftain, of the hardy Jut but yesterday behind the plough, 
and to-day the lord of territory and castles, and to-morrow again 
a houseless outcast. Some few Hindu and Mahommedan 
Kardais of the old regime had by the aid of strong walls to their 
towns and forts, and by the resoluteness of a small band of their 
own laith, managed to resist the desultory incursions of the 
new invaders. Some few purchased peace by the cession of half 
their possessions, or the tribute of half the Revenue, and the 
Ihijput Rajas of the Hills availed themselves of the confusion 
to take possession of districts in the plains : but there was no 
certain possession, no son could reckon upon succeeding without 
a struggle to the inheritance of his father: few even died in 
the possession of those lauds, which they had themselves won. 
When the strong arm became paralysed, the old man saw himself 
ousted from the castle, which had been the trophy of his youth, 
and in which he had lorded it in manhood. 

For forty years this state of things lasted, a dreary time for 
the quiet and peace-seeking inhabitants of the country, an inter- 
val without the semblance of law, when strong Avails alone pro- 
tected the wealth of the trader, and the ploughman tilled his 
fields with arms in his hands : battles were fought for village 
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boundaries, the blood of man was shed in retaliation of plundered 
cattle. That such a state of things lasted so long, can only 
bo accounted for by the circumstance of the absence of any 
individual, who, by uniting political craft to valour, could combine 
these heterogeneous materials and establish upon their ruin 
an empire. 

The time arrived and the man. In one of the smallest of the 
tribes, into which the Sikhs had divided themselves, with but 
few personal recommendations, but endowed with a keen and 
true visional intelligence, a craft passing all sifting, and the 
magic power of influencing all, with whom he came into contact, 
Runjit Singh consolidated under himself the shattered fragments 
of Empire. Eor the term of his own days he ruled with success, 
and but for the intervention of another and a stronger power, 
which ho alone of his nation rightly appreciated, and pru- 
dently succumbed to, would have spread his rule over the North of 
Hindustan, and established a now Hindu Monarchy from the 
Indus to the Ganges. 

His power fell with him : his successors had not the ability, 
or tlie fortune of their predecessor, but his system was rotten 
at the core. To outward appearance his kingdom was wide and 
consolidated, but there were neither the tics of nationality, nor 
religion, nor interest, to cement, what his personal ability and 
success alone had brought together. The paraphernalia of 
power, and the ostentation of ruling, the splendour of his palaces 
and retinue, and the magnitude and fame of his armies, gave his 
rule the semblance of strength : the administration, tliough com- 
posed of various faiths, bore the garb of nationality: the Army, 
though a large proportion were natives of Hindustan, and sub- 
jects of a foreign state, bore the name of the Khalsa, and de- 
liberated as a groat patriot confederation. But the secret springs 
of the strengtli of a nation, and a Government, did not exist : 
the army melted away, as the snow in the spring; the kingdom 
of the ISikhs, who in their haughtiness had fancied themselves 
the salt of the earth, was dismembered, and divided among 
their enemies ; and such miserable portion, as does remain, and 
mocks the semblance of Sovereignty, is crumbling away, and 
exists only by the support of hireling bayonets and foreign 
interference. 

At the time of the first treaty entered into by the British power 
with llunjit Singh in 180 G, when Lord Lake with his handful 
of veterans chased the discomfited Holkar across the Beas, 
and held wdth a comparatively small army the frontier, which 
we now liold with six times the force, — Runjit Singh possess- 
ed not an acre of soil in the Doab, and it was on the boundary 
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of the Manjha, in which he and Futeh Singh were supremo, 
that the first compact of amity and friendship was concluded. 
It was within the subsequent forty years betwixt January 1806, 
when liOrd Lake crossed the Sutlej at Ludiana, to February 
1846, when Brigadier Wheeler marched from the same place to 
Jheluiidur, that the province was conquered, and managed by 
Runjit Singh and his successors. For the three years subse- 
(liient to Lord Lake's retirement, the cupidity of Runjit Singh, 
was excited by the richness and defenceless state of the plains 
of Malwa and Sirhind, and his religious vanity was flattered by 
the possibility of extending his rule to the Ganges ; these hopes - 
were crushed in 1809 by the forward policy of Lord Minto, by 
tlie negotiations of Metcalfe, and the military demonstration 
of Ochtcrlony. But no sooner had this crafty politician satisfied 
himself, that there was no fear of further interference on the side 
of Hindustan, no sooner had he reconciled himself to the armed 
intervention, which had prescribed the Sutlej as his limits, than 
he set himself vigorously to work to bring under his immediate 
controul the provinces, the privilege of confiscating which had 
been conceded to him. No tics of relationship saved the estates 
of his maternal uncles and his step mother — no claim of friend- 
ship averted the evil from his turban brother,” onc% his 
equal and ally: year after year the feast of Dusserah found 
Runjit preparing for an expedition of plunder and annexation, 
and the death of each Chieftain of the old school was the signal 
of attachment of his territories, and the confiscation of his wealth, 
till one by one all the former possessors were annihilated, or 
reduced to insignificance. At the close of twenty years the 
heads of the three most powerful families remaining in the Doab 
lied precipitately across the Sutlej, preferring independence in 
the small estates, which they possessed in the Protected Terri- 
tory to the uncertain enjoyment of their extensive patrimonies 
under the daily increasing exactions of their unprincipled 
neighbour. 

Thus it fell out, that Runjit Singh became the undisputed 
lord of the Jhelundur Doab. But it must not be supposed that 
tlie whole revenues of this fertile province found their way to 
his treasury: a large portion of the country was still left in the 
possession of the less powerful of the old Sikh Chiefs, who had 
wisely bent to the storm : a proportion was conceded for the 
subsistence of the descendants of those, who had been summarily 
ejected, — Runjit Singh being too politic to exasperate : a 
large proportion was re-distributed in Jagbir to the military 
lollowers, who had assisted in the conquest, and who formed 
the new Aristocracy ; and a still larger proportion became the 

c 
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prize of intriguing priests, or was disposed of in religious grants 

to the shrines, or generally for the maintenance of the professors 
of the Sikh persuasion, and the Hindu faith. Like the majority 
of unprincipled plunderers Banjit Singh was pre-eminently 
superstitious, and his religious advisers were forward in assuring 
him, that tho readiest and most certain method of atoning for 
past offences was by enriching the shrines of his religion with 
some portion of the ill-gotten spoils. 

Such small remnant of territory as remained after the extensive 
appropriation for religious and secular purposes, was committed 
to tho tender mercies of the Imperial farmers. Having entered 
into engagements for the payment of a certain amount of re- 
venue, tho Contractor was vested with supreme fiscal and judicial 
power, with uncontroulcd privileges of imprisonment, and rack- 
rent, — his orders being without appeal, and his processes most 
summary. So long as the fixed instalment was paid in, so long 
as the royal ear was not pestered with too impertinent, and too 
flagrant complaints, so long as well-timed douceurs kept friendly 
the possessor of the Royal counsels, so long as no higher bid was 
made for Uie farm, so long was the term of the contract. No 
consideration for the good of tho people, no thought of the im- 
proipmcnt of the districts, no principles of Justice, Polity, or 
Humanity, were allowed to interfere, or were supposed to bear 
on tho question. 

Armed with such awful and irresponsible power, surrounded 
by a hungry train of needy relations and dependents, conscious 
that his time was short, that the bargain bad been driven hard, 
and that its fulfilment would be exacted, himself of low origin,' 
and unprepared by education for his duties,— can it be a maUer 
of surprize that the power should Jiave been violated by the 
Contractor for his own advantage, that all dictates of conscience, 
all rights of property, all respect for things sacred, should have 
been laid aside, and that his sole object should have been the 
gathering in of wealth, the converting of his ill-gotten treasures into 
ingots of gold, and the disposing of them so as to elude the grasp ^ 
of his successor, who, he knew too well, would arrive armed 
with the power of confiscation and imprisonment? The change 
of Contractor was always heralded by the arrival of his successor 
with a sufficient force, generally accompanied by a short siege 
in one of the district strongholds, and ended in a summary 
attachment of all available assets of the ex-Governor, a search 
m the banctum of his zenana for gold and silver ornaments, and 
a maltreatment, supposed or real, of his women. Tho receiving 
charge of the new Contractor was signalized by the expulsion of 
every subordinate inducted by his predecessor, a general re- 
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siiiHption of all grants of land made by his orders, and a general 
crusade against all hia relations. The same story then followed, 
the chapter ended with the aamo peroration : the conBscator of 
yesterday underwent the same ordeal of his misdoings : private 
revenge^ malice, and all the evil passions, which had been en- 
gendered by the short tyranny, found thoir vent in the establish- 
ed finale. 

The last, and perhaps worst, of these Provincial Governors 
was Sheikh Imam-ud-din, whose name late events have made 
familiar to the most casual of readers. The history of his family 
is a fair sample of the chequered life of adventurers in the East. 
Some fifty years ago all the adult male members of his house 
were extinguished in a feud at Kirtarpore. One solitary repre* 
sentative of the family had remained at home to perpetuate the 
line of these second Fabii, and his children in the memory of 
man sold shoes, and obtained their living by humble employ- 
ments in the town, in which his godson ruled with the power 
of a Monarch ; and to his great grandson was reserved the 
honour of contending in arms for the vale of Kashmir with the 
whole power of British India. Twice was the farm of the Jhe- 
limdur provinces made over to the tender mercies of this family. 
The first time ended in the ensuing year in summary confisca- 
tion and expulsion. During however the unsettled times, which 
succeeded the death of Kunjit Singh, the footing, which had 
been lost, was again recovered, the emptied coffers were again 
re -filled : for the space of six years the whole country was in the 
undisturbed possession of these Philistines, whose hosts appear- 
ed numberless, and everything valuable, good, or costly, was 
finding its way into their hands ; while, owing to the absence of all 
efficient controul at Lahore, they were enabled to delay the pay- 
ment of the Government instalments, and render no accounts of 
their stewardship. But tlieir lease expired with the treaty, by 
which these provinces were ceded to the Company, and though 
for a short time they clung fondly to the idea, that it might pos- 
sibly be continued to them, they soon sunk down to the level of 
private citizens, and would have been allowed to enjoy their 
wealth in peace, had not the fatality, attending upon ill-gotten 
gains, involved them in collision witla the British power in Kash- 
mir, which has ended in a manner much to bo lamented by 
themselves. 

Under such a system, as the one described, any attempt at 
good Government must have been impossible : there was neither 
the will, the power, nor the material for the establishment of 
Civil Justice, and the peculiar nature of the tenures of land, and 
the relation borne by parties to the Supreme Government of 
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Lahore, would have rendered any attempt of the best intentioned 
abortive. Large tracts of country interspersed in various direc- 
tions were held by powerful absentee Sirdars, or influential Beli- 
ffieux, who looked upon the local Governor, egual, 

5 permitted no interference within the limits of tbeir Jaghirs, 
,ftbo boundarwa of which they affected a virtual independence: 
each of these had his army of retainers, his artillery and castles, 
prepared to take up any quarrels either immediately, or inciden- 
tally affecting their master s interests : the tracking of crime was 
thus rendered impracticable, and all administration of civil jus- 
tice rendered impossible. General improvement, such as the 
construction of roads, the protection of merchants, and the 
other numerous cases of an enlightened Government, never en- 
tered the ideas of rulers, who looked upon the soil merely as a 
mine, whence their hoards were to be amassed, and the people as 
the instruments of production. 

That the country flourished, that the population increased, 
must be attributed to the sturdy and independent character of 
the cultivators of the soil, who, waging one continual war with 
their superiors, have in the long run held their ground, and by 
dint of their numbers, and the permanency of occupation, come 
off victorious. The natural fertility of the soil was such, as 
few districts in Hindustan can exceed, and the position of the 
country at the time of British occupation presents fair ground for 
some sort of argument cither that in practice the state of things 
above described is not injurious to the people, or that the pros- 
perity of the producing classes is not effected by Social and 
Political institutions. 


The resemblance, however, of the mutual relations of the 
ruler the nobility and the people in these provinces to that of 
Europe in the middle ages under the Feudal system must occur 
to anybody, who is acquainted with the history of those times, 
and who has read the pages of Hallam. Wo have here the 
superior Lord, or Suzerain, holding direct of the crown on 
tenure of service in war, and attendance on days of ceremony 
with an appointed force : under him are the different grades of 
vassals, the subinfeudation of fiefs, the smaller Jaghirdar hold- 
ing of his superior Lord upon terms of service, harsher, more 
binding; but of the same family, as those which bound the holder 
in chief to the crown. Power has the same effect upon the 
human mind in all climes, but the leading feudal principles seem 
to have insensibly developed themselves in the same form in the 
distant countries of Europe and Asia. The weak must yield to 
the strong, and as the free tenure in chivalry by continued ex- 
actions of the Crown and Superior Barons, degenerated gradii- 
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ally, but certainly, in England into the most odious and oppres- 
sive of tenures, till in the days of Charles I. they could no longer 
be tolerated, and were abolished by his son at the restoration, so 
the easy tenure of service, upon which the JagMrs were held by 
the Sikh Chiefs, become irksome under Kimjit Singh, and has 
eventually swallowed up nearly the whole Jagbir under the un- 
compromising system of our rale. The pages of Blackstone in 
his chapter on tenures in Chivalry, may apply with equal force 
to the tenure in Jaghir. Aids '"are a natural incident of 
feudal holdings, and none more natural, than that of a fine of 
recovery nothing more simple than for the Suzerain to step in 
during the confusion incidental on the death of his vassal, and 
wring a handsome price from his widow and orphan : the mar- 
riage of the Chief, or his son's, presented another plausible pre- 
text for exaction under the garb of a present the absorption of 
estates of childless Chiefs, the confiscation of those of rebellious 
Chiefs, the annexation of defenceless ones, and the arbitrary 
management of the estates of minors to the advantage of the 
self-constituted guardian were opportunities, which were greedily 
made available by both Hindu and Norman. 

In another particular the Sikh chief resembled his European 
prototype : the hand of man may bo strong, but in proportion 
as the physical triumphs over the intellectual faculties, so do 
superstition and bigotry establish their empire. Your professional 
plunderer is invariably a devout Keligionist: with liis hands 
steeped with the blood of the slaughtered victims, he keeps the 
shrine of his favorite Saint, or Divinity, and feels confident, 
that if ho has not fully atoned for the deed, ho has at least 
made the Deity a sharer in his crime ; there are always to bo 
found wolves in the garb of ecclesiastics ready to share in the 
devotional ofibrings of plunder, and to mutter benedictions for 
the benefit of the robber. No scruple seems to have suggested 
itself as to the impurity of the offering arising from the sin of 
the donor, no connexion appeared to these holy men to have 
existed between the spirit of the Devotee and the advantage to 
ho gained by the gift : — it was sufficient that the offering was 
costly, and it mattered not that the tabernacle was constructed 
from the plunder of the Egyptian. In this way in Papal Europe 
sprung into existence many of the Abbeys and Monasteries : on 
this account Monkish Chronicles handed down in rapturous terms 
of applause the brave robber knight, who sacked flourishing 
towns, plundered the high-way, put thousands of innocent people 
to the sword, and founded a convent of monks to eat venison 
and drink burgundy, and pray at their leisure for the soul of 
the founder. Matters were managed much in the same manner 
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in tho Punjab. Tiio irruption of the Sikhs was in a great 
measure a religious movement, and, when the spoil was divided, 
there was no lack of hungry spiritual advisers to receive some 
portion of tho bounty of their ignorant disciples. These were 
tho Pedis and tho Sodhis, the descendants of the Gurus, and 
the numerous fanatical professors of the religion, all of whom 
received rich offerings, which they held free of service, liable 
to no resumption, to descend to their children’s children. Eun- 
jit Singh, as ho was all of plunderers the most unscrupulous, 
so of all he was the most devotional, and in his time tho 
professors of his religion tasted deep enough of the fat things of 
the earth, and the fleshpots of Egypt, to pray for the success of 
this most successful of plunderers, and the most lavish bestower 
of favour on idle mendicants. 

In the domestic habits and manner of living of the Sikh 
chief, there is much to remind us of the tales of the feudal 
Chieftain, who held his state in his castellated mansion, and 
lorded it bravely over his neighbours and bis servants. Visit 
tho Sikh Jaghirdar in his estate, and you will find much, that 
speaks of affluence and rude comfort: little of civilization or 
improvement. I’lirough fields promising abundant harvests, you 
will find your way to the entrenched fort, which is at once 
the title deed of his estate, tho asylum of his family, and the 
Btoro-houso of his plunder. You will be met by the Singh him- 
self on tho draw-bridgo, a vonerable figure, with a beard of 
which Abraham or any of tho twelve Patriarchs might have been 
proud : by his side are his sons and his sons’ sons, and a train 
of followers, a patriarchal group, from the centre of which the 
old man will mako his offerings of sweets and rupees, and will 
wonder why they are not accepted. He will show you over his 
fort, which exhibits on all sides signs of rural abundance, and, 
albeit it cannot bo concealed, that tho so-called fort was once a 
Mosquo or Mahoinmedan tomb, the unabashed Sikh feels no 
(pialin in displaying it : from the highest point of the fort ho 
will show you not only tho villages, of which ho is still in 
possession, but with an upbraiding tone he will point out those, 
which Eunjit Singh according to him most unjustly seized, — 
forgetting that his own father, whose white cenotaph appears 
in the neighbouring garden, had himself appropriated these 
villages from the Mahommedan Kardar, and that Eunjit Singh s 
right was at least as good as his. But this tho old man cannot or 
will not comprehend ; he remonstrates at tho dismantling of his 
fort, and the recusancy of the zemindars in the payment of their 
dues, now that he has no longer power to imprison and to 
torture: and all this with so much good humour, that you 
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cannot bo angry with him, and with the air of a man who had been 
deeply injured, complaining of the deprivation of an established 
right, instead of the son of a highway-man who would have not 
the least scruple to enrich himself at the expense of his neigh- 
bour, should opportunity offer or powerful friends protect him. 

The Sikh Chief, as Ochterlony remarked in 1810, is dead to 
the voice of honour, shame, or affection, as long as his own 
interests are effected, and true it is of him still, though nearly 
forty years have elapsed : ideas of justice he has none, except 
that the strongest has a right to appropriate, and that it is the 
privilege of the weakest to submit — 

For wliy, because the good old rule, 

Sufl&ceth there, the eiiuple plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 

And they should keep, who can. 

Dissensions with his wives, or his brothers, occupy his youth 
and manhood, and in his old age, he is •bliged to divide his 
property among his own sons, who take vengeance upon him 
for his conduct to his own father : his hand has been against 
all, and the hands of all have been against him, and it is only by 
the number of his family, his hired menials, his ditch, and walls, 
tliat ho has held his own and been able to collect the fruits of 
the earth in the season of harvest : — it is only by force of arms 
and by bloodshed, that ho has been enabled to maintain tlio 
boundaries of his own villages, and it is no unusual sight to 
see forts erected withiu musket shot of each other to mantain a 
disputed boundary. 

Were no others but themselves affected by this unsettled state 
of things, it would be comparatively a matter of indifference, 
if these Jaghirs were estates in the English sense of the word, 
cultivated by their own tenants or servants : so long as their 
carelessness did not extend beyond their own boundary, tho 
world at large would be unaffected : within the limits of liis 
own jungle the wild beast may be allowed liis pleasure, his 
ravages are confined to himself, and those of his own kind. But 
in estimating the injurious effect of the state of things, it must 
be borne in mind, that these Jaghirs comprehended only the 
share of tho produce, which immemorial usage has vested in 
the hands of Government as tho protector of the soil, which 
had been formerly expended in the maintenance of the Im- 
perial Court of Delili, the pay of the Civil and Military 
establishment, and the expenses of the empire, but tvas now 
misappropriated by these Jut freebooters for tho necessaries of 
their own unprofitable existence. In each village of these 
Jaghirs exist the undoubted village proprietors, a numerous and 
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industrious race, who have manfully stood up, but with varying 
success, for their rights against the Sikh upstart and his hire- 
lings. Year after year was renewed the struggle between these 
hereditary enemies about the division of the crops, —bloodshed 
constantly, fierce contentions, imprisonment and maltreatment al- 
ways accompanying the glad period of the ripening harvest. Here 
ends the similarity between the European and Asiatic feudal 
system . in Europe the whole estate was possessed by the feudal 
Lord, who tilled it by his own servants and villains, and of 
which he was the proprietor : in India the land is the property 
of others, it is the share only, which is the prescriptive right 
of Government for the purpose of enforcing order and rule, 
that is thus misappropriated. 

In considering the subject of Jaghirs and free tenures, under 
whatever name they are known, and in whatever form they appear, 
it should always be borne in mind, that they arc virtual deductions 
from that portion of the produce of the soil, known by the name 
of revenue, and thf prescriptive right of the ruling power for 
the sole purpose of maintaining good order, and the other sacred 
functions, which according to the organization of Society are 
vested in the hands of the Ruler. Under no other pretence, 
and for no other purpose can the right to exact any proportion 
of the produce of the soil from the admitted proprietor bo de- 
fended ; for no other purpose would it be permitted in a free 
state, where the revenue-payer has a voice in the disposal of 
the taxes levied from his estate. Standing in this position, the 
system of alienation of the sources of public revenue previous 
to their collection is as unwarrantable, and as hardly justified, as 
the mal-appropriation, or lavish expenditure of the funds in the 
public Treasury. Every sixpence that passes to other than pub- 
lic purposes, whether in the shape of land free from assessment 
or payments after receipt, is an equal injury to the state ; and as 
to the state so to good Government, and the common weal. 
Rut the provision of relatives, dependants, and supporters, is a 
weakness to which all rulers in all climes have been subject. In 
England, where the alienation of the royal domains was exhibit- 
ed by Parliament, royal profligacy found ample provision for 
the maintenance of its mistresses, its courtiers, and parasites 
in pensions and sinecures, till the days that the pound, shilling, 
and pence view taken of the matter by the Joseph Hume school of 
hnanciens, cleared the Augean stables. In India the revenues 
of Native Administration have been for ages frittered away in 
Jaghir assignments, and religious grants to the detriment of 
justice and good order, and leading generally to the insolvency 
nod destruction of the Dynasty. The continuation of such 
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grants can be in no way incumbent even upon an hereditary 
successor ; and if so, what shall be said of the grants made by 
Nazims and Kardars whose ephemeral connection generally ended 
in their own catastrophe, who * were unable to preserve their 
own? And, if such is the tenure upon actual grants, what right 
can remain to the deliberate plunderers and appropriators of 
the sources of public revenue during a season of convulsion? 
Such however is the Sikh Sirdar ; his right is founded on no 
sunnud, he is the son of a successful free-booter, who ousted and 
perhaps slew the subordinate of the former Governor, and he 
has as much claim to the Government share of the produce, as the 
Highlander may have to the excise duties of a country, of which 
his grandfather may have in former days robbed the provincial 
Treasury. The Government of India have taken the same view 
of the right of the Jaghirdar of the Doab, but its clemency has 
provided for the gradual, and not immediate extinction of the 
class, and the lien of the Sikh upon the soil will lapse with the 
death of the present incumbent. We trust that the same 
policy may be gradually extended to the protected Sikh states, 
towards which our relations are more complicated, but to which 
the grand principle should still extend, that the sovereigns’ share 
of the soil should be appropriated only by those who are capa- 
ble as well as willing to discharge the duties of the Governor. 

We have no sympathy with your ruler unable to discharge the 
duties of his high station, with your sovereign rejected by his 
subjects. In the words of one of the most talented of modern 
writers—'' Sceptres were committed, and Governors were insti- 
" tilted for public protection and public happiness, not certainly 
“ for the benefit of Eulers, or the security of particular Dynasties. 
" No prejudice has less in its favour, and none has been more 
“ fatal to the peace of mankind, than that which regards a nation 
" of subjects as a family’s private inheritance. For as this opinion 
" induces reigning princes and their courtiers to look on the 
“ people as made only to obey them, so when the tide of events 
'' has swept them from their thrones, it begets a strong hope for 
“ restoration, a sense of injury and imprescriptible rights, which 
“ give the shew of justice to fresh disturbances of public order, 
“ and rebellions against established authority.” 

It behoves all these who are concerned in the Supreme ad- 
ministration of India to consider well these words, and to 
remember well that the people are the strength of the country, — 
that it is apart from duty as well as policy to uphold those, 
whose capability to rule with advantage to their subjects is gone, 
the spawn of the moment, who would have been swept away 
long since, but for the fortuitous interference of our power — who 
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are drones for good, but can be wasps for evil— who are incapable 
of giving assistance, as the last war has fully shown, but are 
capable of annoying— and who without one quality to recommend 
them, are freed from the restraint of all Jaw, and are allowed to 
fatten on the revenue alienated from the Government, which 
has the protecting of all Such are many of the Sirdars, who 
occupy the countries betwixt the Jumna and the Sutlej. 

Our remarks apply to measures and not to men, and what we 
have above written is not for the empty laudation of individuals ; 
but some account of the measures adopted for bringing the 
territories of the Doab under the system of the English govern- 
ment, is necessary to conclude the history of the country. By 
the treaty of March 1846, the whole of the Jhelundur Doab, both 
hill and plain, and without reservation, was ceded to the Compa- 
ny. A Commissioner and Assistants were appointed to go into 
the land and settle it — build up the form of justice, where it 
formerly did not exist— smooth down asperities, and conciliate 
affections settle revenue, and punish crime — report upon Jaghir 
tenures, and assign land for military cantonments,— and all this, 
in the month of April, in a houseless country. When once the 
machine is set a-going, it requires but system, judgment, and 
regularity to carry on the details of civil government, but in a 
newly ceded district, we have to create where nothing previously 
existed, to collect together the heterogeneous components, to 
meet the thousand and one calls upon time and resources 
To those who are inclined to under-estimate the laborious duties 
of officers thus employed, we recommend that their judgment bo 
suspended, till personal experience has enabled them to form 
an opinion. 

Much has been done within the last two years, though much 
still remains undone. A light assessment of the Revenue of the 
country is a blessing which has been widely appreciated, and the 
benefit of which will not perish with the term of the contract 
Peace has been restored to the borders of a country, which never 
knew a season pass witliouta foray and bloodshed; the boun- 
daries of every village have been permanently demarcated, and all 
cause for future contention on that head removed. Straight and 
wide hncs of roads lead in every direction from river to river, 
and the abolition of all restraint on trade, the security of property 
and person, and the opening wide the means of communication 
have given new life to commerce. Towns are being re-built and as 
the den of the robber and the lawless is cleared away, the Serai 
and the residence of peaceful men spring up in the plain All 
forts and defensible places, capable of resisting the police, saving 
such as are required for the use of Government, have been dis- 
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mantled, and their materials sold into the hands of the agricul- 
turist for the construction of his granaries and wells : verily, and 
indeed, the sword has been turned into the ploughshare, and 
the spear into the jpruning-hook. The plundering Burcha has 
quietly returned to his patrimonial acres, and the common report 
has gone forth t^mpet-toned into every village, into everv corner 
of the country, that the doors of Justice are open to all, — that, as 
none are so high, bat that they must bend their head to it, so none 
are so low, but they may crawl to its threshold. Crime against 
the person or property scarcely exists, and when the Editor of 
the Friend of India in a late issue remarked that the district of 
Jcssore, from the prevalence of the lattyal system was more in- 
secure than that of Jhelundur, he perhaps was not fully aware, 
that the state of the internal peace of this ncwly-called country 
might vie with that of any in India. The thunders of our artil- 
lery at Hurriki Patun still ring too loudly in the ears of the 
population, and personal fear of their rulers, who have destroyed 
the Khalsa, is still sufficient to deter from plunder and robbery, 
while the European system of Criminal Justice has not been 
sufficiently long established to allow of the introduction of the 
social art of petty larceny, which flourishes so plentifully under 
Its auspices. Suttee and female infanticide, if not entirely 
suppressed, are at least known and admitted to be offences 
against God and man, which will assuredly bo punished ; and 
no supposed custom of family or precept of religion will be 
admitted in defence of an action, which is in itself a breach of 
the first great principles of our nature. Nor have the minor 
arts of peace been forgotten. Schools for the instruction of the 
mind, and public hospitals for the cure of bodily ailments, have 
been established by the liberality of Government in both of the 
great towns in the Doab, as nuclei from which in due time wo 
trust that the healing principle of both may spread over the 
whole country, and be at the command of the poorest inhabitants. 

In matters of religion, the policy of Government has been 
marked with liberality and straight-forwardness : and freedom to 
all to profess their own faith, to worship their Deity in the way 
in which it soemeth best to them, has been proclaimed. After 
a violent suspension of fifty years, the outward ceremonies of the 
Mahommedan religion are openly professed, and any interdiction 
upon the slaughter of kine, which might have previously exist- 
ed, has been removed ; at the same time the taxes upon the 
Hindu shrines have been remitted, and all connection of Go- 
vernment with either faith dissevered ; a Protestant mission has 
been established; and the principles of toleration, which are ex- 
tended to all, are demanded and enforced from all* 
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The treatment of the numerous claimants 0/ he bounty of the 
Supreme Government, the Jaghirdars, and the other re igious and 
secular dependants of the former Rulers has been just, and yet 
tempered with mercy. That a moiety of the Revenue of the 
country could be permitted to remain alienated in favour of the 
Priests and servants of a foreign power, was out of the question; 
but that the right of each should be examined ^ its own merits, 
and that speedily, and without delay, and that a number of 
individuals should not heedlessly be deprived of the means 
of existence, was a subject worthy of the consideration of a 
great Government. And although the lavish profligacy of the 
corrupt Lahore Durbar for the last four years, rendered large 
resumptions necessary, and the fond hopes of some idle syco- 
phants and crafty Faquirs have thereby been blasted, yet still the 
principle upon which the decisions of Government were grounded, 
will be admitted by all capable of giving an opinion on the sub- 
ject, to be as liberal as they are unquestionably equitable. Upon 
the same principle an unpdatable but necessary lesson has been 
read to the descendants of the original Khalsa, the sons of the 
robber chiefs, who rolled down the pillars of the Mahommedan 
Empire, that they must remain as peaceful subjects liable to the 
same rules as their neighbours, or not remain at all : that the 
possession of Forts, Cannon and Troops of armed men are the 
privileges of Government alone and quite incompatible with the 
position of good lieges. The equally unpalatable lesson has been 
read to tliem, and practically inculcated, that the producer of 
the rich gift of the soil has rights as well as the consumer — that 
the world was not made for an upstart and ignorant Aristocracy — 
and that, under a centralizing and paternal Government, strong 
to put down internal commotion, strong to meet foreign incur- 
sions, while all will bo maintained in their just rights, none will 
be allowed to trench upon the rights of others. 

Such are the leading provisions, which have been made for the 
welfare of the people who have been transferred to our rule ; mean- 
in g by the people the agricultural and commercial population, the 
sinews of the strength of a nation, and who ought to bo the 
first care of an enlightened Government. In their eyes, in their 
unbought exclamations let the question of the popularity of the 
Government of the Foreigner be read, and those that read truly 
will find that the rule of the Company has been hailed as a bless- 
ing, and that in spite of all its failings and shortcomings it is still 
so esteemed. We care not for, we seek not the approbation of the 
aristocratical spawn, the sons of the free -hooters, who have been 
sent back to their hereditary duties of the plough by the opera- 
tion of the new system. As we seek not an opinion on the 
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purity of the BriHsh Parliament from the sinecurist, and 
bprough -monger, so we ask not the good opinion of the provin- 
cial Governor, who has been relieved of the charge of provinces, 
which he was utterly unable to manage to the advantage of the 
people, or the seditious Priest, who has been compelled to dis- 
gorge the revenues of the state, which he had misappropriated. 
The memory of former exactions is still fresh in the recollection 
of all ; the blessing of peace within the borders, and of protection 
from personal violence is one that is fully estimated ly the gene- 
ration, which has felt the misery of their absence, though little 
thought of, if not entirely forgotten by those who never saw their 
fields harried — who never wept over their plundered homestead. 
But the rule of the European conveys higher and more positive 
blessings, and we may feel confident that the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, and the extension of the means of civilization, 
bringing plenty and enlightenment in their train, will be appreci- 
ated as benefits by the children's children of those, who trembled 
at the distant echo of our artillery, long after the memory of the 
time of the Burchas, and the eighty years of confusion subsequent 
to the up-breaking of the»Mahommedan empire have passed away, 
or are only handed down by grey beards as the annals of the past. 
And the names of the Lawrences and their honoured associates 
in the noble but arduous and mighty work of bringing order 
and harmony out of the chaos of anarchy, which has resulted 
from the despotism and misrule of unnumbered ages, will bo 
enshrined in the memories of a gr|iteful posterity, long after the 
tongue of calumny has been silenced, and the whole sable pro- 
geny of cotemporaneous envy and malice shall have been 
consigned to their own congenial rottenness in the tomb of 
oblivion. 
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Art. II. — 1. Literary Leavefiy or Prose and Verse y chiefly written 
in IndiUy by David Lester Richardson. Calcutta y Thacker 
and Co. 

2. Literary Chit-Chat y with Miscellaneous Poems y dc.j dcc.y by 
David Lester Richardson. Calcutta y D'Rozario and Co. 

8. Notices of the British PoetSy Biographical and Criticaly from 
Chaucer to Thomas Moore y by D.L. Richardson y Principal of 
Hoogly College y dec. dtc. Ostell and Lepage y 1848. 

IjITERATURE is a word of most comprehensive meaning. It 
comprises all the regions of recorded thought into which letters 
as signs, and exponents of ideas, in every way enter. What a vast, 
what an illimitable range then has literature ! It either skims 
the universal surface of things, or dives into the recondite, ‘deep- 
er than did ever plummet sound.’ Whatever is imagined, what- 
ever is thouglit, whatever is said or done, it takes cognizance of. 
It may bo said metaphorically to resemble the ocean itself— 
‘ wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts.’ This, however, is taking the word in its grandest feense, 
for Instead of widening with the stream of events, literature has 
somehow narrowed its channels, and lessened its volume. Scarce- 
ly any thing is now considered as coming under the proper 
head of literature, save what may have reference to the lighter 
dialectics, works of fancy and imagination, or critical disquisi- 
tions oh such. To be a literary man according to modern fashion 
requires but little knowledge of history, science or politics. 

It was a notion of our forefathers, that every calling required 
an apprenticeship. Rough indeed was the probation required to 
bo an author. The preparation for, and the moral fortitude ex- 
pected in candidates for initiation into the ancient Egyptian 
mysteries, so far as we can form an idea of them, were but slight 
compared to the ordeal which the aspirant to authorship had to 
pass through in days that were. The working tools then were 
far fewer, but many of the labourers were giants. The means 
and appliances were scanty, or difficult to be procured, but they 
were wielded by staunch, trusting and determined hearts. They 
not only thought, but taught others to think. They were not 
afraid of wind or tide, cramp or storm, but struck out vigorously 
into the stream in the strong buoyance of self-reliance, and a 
robust power that was not easily baulked. It. is not so with their 
descendants, who wisely distrustful of their own wind and sinews 

venture 

Like little wanton boys on bladders, 

For many summers in a sea of glory. 
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and in many instances it may be said, * far beyond their depth.’ 
How many aids to knowledge have we, that they could not by 
any possibility, command. They were in that respect like some 
of our Indian goldsmiths, who by means of a small hammer and 
anvil, and a little fire, produce specimens of exquisite workman- 
ship that astonish their colleagues in Europe. 

The favorite literature now, is that which deals most in spor- 
tive sarcasm, or exhibits elaborate efforts to be continually 
jocose and sparkling. A writer now is considered as nothing, 
unless he is pointed and trenchant. He must be a compound 
of sentiment and epigram, of paradox and repartee. The springs 
of poetry appear to be drying. We have no new poets, or only 
old thoughts dressed up anew. The poets of the last genera- 
tion have almost become thread-bare by constant use. Their 
best things have, it is found, begun to pall upon the taste ; for 
critics sometimes are' to literature what hurdy-gurdy grinders of 
the street are to the Maestros of opera, they jingle the best bits of 
composition in the public ear, till we almost wish with Dr. John- 
son, that they had been impossible. 

But somehow there is the sense of a pervading want in a great 
portion of our current literature. There is an uncertainty as to 
the quality of the tone. There is, as it were a perceptible defi- 
ciency of sustaining latent warmth, a want of sun-tinting in the 
clouds moving in the firmament of fancy. We miss a central 
principle in the world of modern poetry. It is a sea without 
salt, an atmosphere abounding more in vapour than free air. 
The life spirit of irrepressible faith, is either languid or in a 
state of abeyance. Poetical justice is a mere superstition, of 
which we have traditions. Excitement is the great aim of litera- 
ture. To that every thing else becomes supplementary. Faith 
of every kind appears in a state of mesmeric deliquium. Faith 
in honor, faith in pure benevolence, faith in love, and faitli in 
the progressing perfectibility of art, are only known as it were to 
echo, the daughter of the rocks, who answers ‘ where are tliey T 

Everywhere indeed, it is not too much to say that faith is 
either low, or is not at all. All faitli is either sneered at, or 
openly scouted, save faith in the potentiality of money. That 
indeed is the popular religion of our times. We do not literally 
melt gold into the form of a calf, and kneel down to it, but the 
abstract golden idea is enshrined in the heart — and it fills the 
pix of the affections. The exception to this idolatry with many, 
IS worldly ambition, ' the liist of the eye, and the pride of life,' 
and these become the pole star of human destiny. ^ Money 
makes the mare to go,’ is the philactery label of our intellectual 
Pharisees, the go-a-head fast men of our times. Look to the 
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present. Never mind the beyond. Live while you can — all the 
rest is not worth the snap of a finger and thumb. This is our 
approved philosophy — not perhaps in the naked sense, but duly 
wrapped up, scented, and presented by kid-skin gloved profes- 
sors of expediency, and, ‘ knowledge of the^ world.' Are we 
indeed stranded upon ^ boundless shore of epicurean morality, 
or cast away upon some unheard-of island of the south seas, 
inhabited entirely by a race of undescribed Pococurantes ? 
Whatever savours of the generous, or impulsive in nature, is smil- 
ed at piteously as romantic. Whatever yields to the power of 
feeling or emotion, is voted absurd, or rococco. Simplicity has 
left the earth with Astrea, and the love of it, is clean gone out 
of us, as the sun-rise euphony has from the desecrated Memnon. 
Romantic faith has vanished with faith of a more sacred kind, 
that looked ever hopeful to the mercy seat of glory. There is no 
longer a readiness to believe in the supernatural ability of the 
truly good, and the purely benevolent. The realm of ^ faery, is 
quite disenchanted by the iron wand of utilitarianism. The 
faculty of the imagination is treated as if it were altogether a 
word. It is now either starved away in budding infancy, or pluck- 
ed out in plastic childhood. “ In the education of children”— 
sayeth one entitled to be listened to— “ love is first to be instilled, 
and out of love, obedience is to be educed. Then impulse and 
power should be given to the intellect, and the ends of a moral 
being be exhibited. For this object, this much is effected by 
works of imagination ; that they carry the mind out of self, and 
shew the possible of the good and the great, in the human cha- 
racter. The height whatever it may be of the imaginative 
standard, will do no harm ; we are commanded to imitate one 
who is inimitable.”^ 

The question now asked by every little boy, is, “ is it true T 
A very proper question wo acknowledge it to be, in certain cir- 
cumstances. It was one, however, that the old fashioned chil- 
dren of days, when intellect did not keep up sucli a ‘ quick 
march,’ as it now does, never thought of putting. They were 
docile little creatures that believed every thing to be a truth, 
which came to them in the guise of adventure and narrative. 
Their appetites ‘ grew by what it fed upon’ — and where was the 
harm ? Every thing stated to them was true to their innocence, 
true to poetical justice, as they understood it, and true to the 
lieart. The more philosophical young ladies and gentlemen of 
the nursery now-a-days must have prosaic matter-of-fact verity. 
There must be circumstantiality of time, place, parish andindivi* 
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duality. Opening rocks, and gigantic bean stalks, will not do 
now. Lilliputians and Brobdignagians are out of fashion. 
Robinson Crusoe!s identity even has become questionable. It is 
in vain now to tell your little boy, when he becomes curious 
about his infantile advent into tliis world of ours, that he was 
found under a gooseberry bush, or an anple tree. That sort of 
nursery physiology is obsolete as wittKcraft. It won't do to 
mystify him. He knows better. He is precocious in his day 
and generation, and must have Baconian proof and perceptive 
evidence. Your ‘ Forty Thieves’ may go hang. Your * Won- 
derful Lamp’ may sputter into oblivion. Your ^Mother Goose’ 
may be a goose to the end of the chapter. Your ' little Red 
Riding Hood’ may eat the wolf instead of the wolf devouring 
her— it is all one to our three feet nothing philosopher. He is 
amused no more, but chills you with 'the quiet unimpassioned 
query, “ is it true.” Parvulus even takes a sight after the most 
approved fashion at a ghost story, or a legend of ‘ diamonds and 
pearls,’ and ' beauty and the beast,’ and lauglis your own and 
grandsire’s ignorant gullibility out of countenance. Luther’s 
pretty tales on presenting some little market gift to his children, 
about lovely gardens, delicious fruits, and exquisite toys given 
in reward of docility and goodness, by beautiful boy or girl 
angels, would now be no go! Such antediluvian paraboli- 
cal teaching in metaphor, and heart-softening idealities, is wi- 
thered to the root by the square and rule, alkali and acid, cause 
and effect, fact and reality, menticulture that finds fia-vor with the 
domestic or school educators of our age. 

Is there not a perceptible hardness, or absence of cordial ten- 
derness, in social relationship ? All emotion is eschewed in 
intercourse, and the surface of manners is as waveless as 
the Asphaltite lake of Judea. In the realm of imagination, 
there is a pervading deadness, in regard to things, persons, and 
interests, that belong not to the passing day. The heroic is en- 
tombed. Instead of inventing new works, or illustrating profound 
or soaring ideas, it is more congenial to the mocking spirit of 
our times to travesty • all that is old or cherished. Go to the 
debating club, go to the printing office, go to the theatres —you 
will find this the rule. A new phase of intellectual activity (it 
can scarcely be called progress), has opened, and works are pro- 
fessedly established and carried on, for the express purpose of 
making people laugh at any thing, every thing and all things. 
This class of works unquestionably is a great improvement upon 
the ' S atirists’ and ‘ Yen das,’ of the last age — and The * John 
Bulls,’ * Ages’— and ‘ Satirists’ of a few years back, which 
were vehicles of vilest insinuation, and most flagrant ribaldry 
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and calumny. All phenomena and polity seem surrounded by 
an atmosphere of Pyrrhonism. Every thing is doubted, and 
the conviction of Marcus Brutus appears to be general, that virtue 
is but a phantom. There would be a laugh of derision were 
any one seriously to venture an opinion, regarding the existence 
of benevolence as a principle of our nature, irrespective of selfish- 
ness. Conjoined withlhis, there is the most besotted worship of 
chance as omnipotent for many things, more especially the reali- 
zation of wealth by a per saltum process. There is a continual 
yearning for the unattainable, not for what is excellent and en- 
during in itself. Vain glory especially is in the ascendant. It 
may be said almost to have taken the place of duty, as a motive. 
Things are done or not done, not according to their essential fitness, 
but with reference to what a section of the party’s intimates ; 
known ‘ as the world,’ may think of it. A love of true fame is 
elbowed aside, by a passion for ribbonism, and button-hole dis- 
tinction which passes for patriotism. No limit is set to curiosity 
in speculation, and a devouring desire to pry into unrevealed 
mysteries, beyond what is written. “ Nothing (sayeth Dr. 
Channing), is more characteristic of our age than the vast range 
of enquiry which is opening more and more to the multitude of 
men. Thought frees the old bounds to which men used to con- 
fine themselves. It holds nothing too sacred for investigation. 
It calls the past to account ; and treats hoary opinions as if they 
were of yesterday's growth. No reverence drives it back. No 
great name terrifies. The foundations of what seems most set- 
tled must be explored. Undoubtedly this is a most perilous 
tendency. Men forget the limits of their powers. They ques- 
tion the infinite, the unsearchable, with an audacious self- 
reliance. They mock pious and revering minds, and rush into 
extravagance of doubt more unphilosophical and foolish than 
the weakest credulity.” 

Literature is often a pursuit under difficulties. This remark 
applies particularly to India, where the climate with its relaxing 
effects on body and mind, indisposes even the most active to 
vigorous exertion. There is here a comparative stagnation iu 
regard to the current of events and consequences, wholly un- 
known in England; and of which the good, but exceedingly self- 
opinionated folks there, can form no just conception. ‘ Great 
place’ — is not as in England open to many. No individual 
efforts or merits, can in India raise a man to an elevation of office 
and rank that in England are within the possibility of talent, 
character and capital. The certainty of this impassability of 
barrier to advancement, is productive of much apathy in regard 
to Government movements, schemes, or promotion, All in the 
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employ of Government, that is, in covenanted employ, form a 
caste distinct from the people. Even in the ranks of the covenant- 
ed there is lamentable indifference. This might be accounted 
for were it our province to enter into the question — which it is 
not. Suffice it, that where seniority and interest drive merit 
into the shade, this indifference is not unnatural. The state 
itself too, has evinced rather an exigent^isposition in saddling 
all sorts of work upon their servants, merely because they effi- 
ciently serve in some one department, for the specified work of 
which they are entitled to draw a specified salary. This doub- 
ling and trebling of incongruous and laborious extra duties is 
wholly unknown in England, and would not be tolerated there. 
It is a growing evil in India, and ought to be diminished. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire — and if there be extra duties su- 
per-added to the routine, there ought to be some extra remune- 
ration, were it only a word of thanks, and in the event of intel- 
lectual labour, of a distinguished kind, or of years' devotion to* 
such duties— say a button-hole recognition, such as appears to be 
th^ darling desideratum of the age. Various causes tend to deaden 
the springs of action, to chill emulation, and to clog energy. Pro- 
perly speaking, there is no reading j)eople. There is a sort of 
bastard public, but wholly inefficient ^ stimulating to produc- 
tion in the literary field. There is properly no demand here for 
the materiel of literature. We prefer the imported to the indige- 
nous article. This is very depressing, and of course has a tor- 
pedo effect on auctorial aspirations. Look, for instance, at the 
newspaper press of India. It has continually to struggle 
against the dishonest oblivion of the comparatively limited body 
of subscribers that support it— many of whom deem that their 
name alone, will meet all the manifold expenses incidental to the 
production of that diurnal sheet, the want of which would be 
worse than that of the morning meal; but for which they are 
base enough never to pay. Society here does the best it can for 
itself— which is nothing. No one consequently ever does any 
thing for society. We are a picture and statue-voting public — 
but not a self-regulating one. All is flat and sterile— but not 
unprofitable to some who can thimble-rig the said ' pensive pub- 
lic,’ out of a million of paid-up capital in a twinkling, no one can 
tell how. It was said of a Turkish executioner that he did his 
office so sweetly, that the sweep of his sharp scymitar was not 
felt. The sweetness of the operation was confined, we presume, 
to the adept himself, and the spectators — those principally con- 
cerned, having never found an opportunity of recording their 
experience. Many of our fellow-citizens have been operated on, 
in regard to their stakes in joint stock companies, in a some- 
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■what similar manner. At the very time their pockets were cut 
away, the feat was so sweetly managed that they did not appear 
to feel it, though they have been heard to make woeful outcries 
since. Abuses of various sorts we have in plenty, but those 
who ought to redress them are deaf to the voice of the charmers 
of the press, charm they ever so wisely. Were those who draw 
large salaries, as much dependent on public opinion, as their 
colleagues in England are, perhaps they would be a little more 
sensitive to its just complaints. Have these at all produced 
reform in police, and conservancy, and post office matters ? If 
not, what is the reason ? There wants a vk a tergo ; and un- 
til there is the vk a tergo of native life, energy and regeneration, 
we shall have no literature in India, worthy of the name. Not- 
withstanding young-BengaL pretensions — there is really no de- 
mand for literature in its various branches — and this is one 
grand difficulty in the path of the literary man in India. Ne- 
vertheless, the pursuit has been beneficial for many. It is a 
noble refuge, from ennui, and temptation to idldhess and vice. 
A taste for reading and for composition, act and react on eich 
other. A composer is generally a reader, and a great reader is 
often an elegant composer. In regard to the former, it is un- 
doubtedly an instrumenj^of great contentment and comfort, as 
has been instructively set forth by one of the greatest and most 
accomplished philosophers of our time. “ Give a man this taste 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can hai’dly fail of mak- 
ing him a happy man, unless indeed you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history— with the wisest, the wit- 
tiest — with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters 
that have advanced humanity. You make him a denizen of all 
nations, a cotemporary of all ages. The world has been created 
for him. It is hardly possible but the character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating in 
thought with a class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the 
average of humanity.”* 

It is now many years since the author of the ‘‘ Literary Leaves,” 
placed his volumes before the public, and we have now the 
“ Literary Chit-chat” and “ The Lives of the British Poets’ —for 
the first time in a separate form, by the same hand. The 
“ Chit-chat” is so much an off-set of the other works, that it is 
a pity almost, that they were not incorporated as one ; which 
by a little management they might have been, in the form of 
another edition of the primary work. The first of these has 

* Sir Johu Herscbel's address to tbe subscribers to the Windsor and Eton public 
Library. 
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done for the author what the productions of several of his 
fellow labourers in the Indian literary held, have failed to 
efiect for them — secured for him an European reputa- 
tion. Independent of the Ratification otherwise to be de- 
rived from a work of this kind, we may remark in passing, 
that as in the present case, the interest is greatly enhanced 
by a knowledge of the mental and personal history of the 
author. This leads one, as it were, to track his progress, 
and to trace up his ideas to their sources in the map of intellec- 
tual sojourn. We become his fellow travellers, sympathize with 
his difficulties, share in his misgivings, and exult in his success. 
We behold in this work the collected wealth of one adventurer 
in the realms of criticism, philosophic speculation and poetry. 
A fine taste and acute observation, pervade the “ Literary 
Leaves," combined with a polished style and a most candid 
exercise of the critic’s office. The author for many years has 
been before the public, more perhaps than might suit some of 
his more retimg cotemporaries. Be this as it may, how far he 
originally contemplated such a consummation is a point that 
need not be adverted to now. It often happens that what might at 
first have been the pastime of an hour may become an enduring 
pursuit. As the twig is bent, the tree’g inclined, and the -geni- 
al stroll of youth’s sweet morning, may like the journey of 
Obidah, the sonpf Abensina, become a picture of the totality of 
a life. It is not improbable that in his earlier efforts the utmost 
immortality D, L. R. looked for, was that to be found in the 
columns of some Calcutta newspaper. The Mantuan bard has 
truly said of fame — Vires acquirit eundo— and to this, its inhe- 
rent quality of progression, may be attributed the full grown 
ambition of our author, to bo known beyond tho limits of Indian 
celebrity— if such a thing can be said to exist, unless it first 
receive the imprimatur of a London publisher. How far this 
may be just and proper, we pause not to argue here. It siif- 
ficeth that it is so, and that perhaps it is quite natural that such 
should be the case. It is an illustration at any rate of tho 
attraction of aggregation. The mass of intellect, so to speak, 
being in England, mental magnetism draws in that direction. • 
This has not been the only step in advance made by our au- 
thor, for time has been, when prose writing seemed a domain alto- 
gether out of his beat; his walk was elsewhere, and his sympathies 
towards quite a different track. How singular are the chances of 
ues pilgrimage. Had D. L. R. early in his career, been smil- 
ed on by tho sun of interest and patronage, in the line of his 
profession ; had he got a good staff appointment in a tolerably 
ealthy locality, it might have been better for Xhe man in regard 
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to the argiimentum ad crumenam, but literature would have lost 
a distinguished poet and critic. In days of yore, perhaps he 
thought no more of prose composition, as a pursuit, than Benven- 
uto &llini at the outset of his career, did of statuary. He will 
hereafter, we suspect, be better known by his prose essays, and 
critical disquisitions than by his poetry. Now-a-daya very 
few read poetry. It is considered a drug in the market! 
The exquisite gold and silver work of Cellini is more alluded to, 
than known. For one master-piece of either, that the public can 
learn any thing of, save by hearsay or tradition ; thousands may 
behold his bronze Persius in the public plaza at Florence. For 
one that can appreciate, or even so much as look at a sonnet, 
hundreds will relish an essay. Thoughts, like works of art, con- 
tract a value from forms, independent of the intrinsic; and a brass 
Augustus might thus command a higher price than a golden 
Constantine. 14^^ ' 

Our author has a delicate* perception of the ^eal, though 
occasionally, it seems to us, chargeable with beingffctidious ; we 
may even add hypercritical if not finical. His pages are remarka- 
ble for purity of style and clearness of reasoning. Sometimes 
one is almost inclined to doubt whether he has a catholic appre- 
ciation of poetical merit. On the whole, however, though at issue 
with him on some points, we are free to admit that his qualifica- 
tions, for a critic, are of a high order, though pow and then ho 
appears to form no exception to his own estimate of the discrimi- 
native skill we expect in poct-critics. No one has a better claim 
to belief in regard to the anxieties of literary pursuits than our 
author. They are accordingly delineated with the graphic fide- 
lity of personal experience. When he states respecting literary 
men in general, that cheerfulness is always but a doubtful indica- 
tion of the serenity of the heart, we must enter some grains of 
exception — unless indeed he be alluding to an enforced cheerful- 
ness — which is no more the thing itself,'than rouge is complexion. 
We have several living writers to disprove the always. When 
wo call to recollection the characteristics of such authors as 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Sterne, Fielding, Gay, Arbuthnot, the 
Colmans, Charles Lamb and Sir Walter Scott ; — we have good 
reason to demur to our author’s ‘ always.’ The vivacity of their 
style, was the reflection of habitual cheerfulness. Wo might 
also, in support of our demur, refer to living writers, as Leigh 
Hunt, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, Washington Irving, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Edgeworth, Lady Blessiugton, Miss Marti* 
neau, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, &c. Lord Byron formed no 
exception. His sadness was a sham, and a conventional affecta- 
tion. In Childe Harold he wore it, may be, as a mask. In Don 
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Juan, he dropped his domino. We suspect the tradition of 
Swift’s being never known to smile, to be an absurdity. It 
proves nothing. He was intellectually, obstreperously gay at 
times. He was the impersonation of irony, which seldom laughs 
save inwardly. Our own Shakespeare was of grave aspect. So 
was Cervantes. Those who laugh least themselves, are generally 
the most capable of producing laughter in others. The story of 
Carlini is well known. ‘ Go and amuse yourself— and have a 
hearty laugli — see Carlini' ‘ Alas ! I am Carlini.’ It was the 
same with Joe Grimaldi — with a breaking heart, he often set 
hundreds in a roar, and the whole term of his life was singularly 
unfortunate and unhappy. 

We must also question the position, that literary pursuits 
and literary distinctions, are often fatal to domestic pleasures and 
attachments.” It is not the pursuit that is chargeable so much 
in such cases, as deficiency of temper, or of principle, in the indivi- 
dual. It wer^better almost that we had no literary men at all 
than that thtj^^verse, as a necessary consequence, were general- 
ly true. Literature were a curse instead of a blessing, if its cul- 
tivation always merged in domestic alienation and wretchedness. 
Wo could refer, were it necessary, to many names distinguished 
in letters, to shew that such pursuits are compatible with domes- 
tic order and felicity. Undoubtedly literary men do suffer at 
times, from a sensitiveness constitutional to them as a class, and 
wanting which there might be a palpable deficiency of somo 
intellectual charm. Neither is it to be denied, that an irritability 
of a professional kind, or even a tinge of envy, is a besetting sin 
of literary men as well as artists. There are some who can bear 
no brother near the throne^ and who sicken at the praise of 
others, as if it were so much drawn from the capital of their own 
fame. Literary pursuits, in short, are a bitter-sweet, that aro 
liable continually to recur to the palate in either savour, accord- 
ing to circumstances, andfjndividual peculiarity. D. L. R. testi- 
fies that, “ there is something so inexpressibly charming in 
literary pursuits, and the glory that attends them, that no man 
■who has once fairly enrolled himself in the fraternity of authors, 
can relinquish his pen without reluctance, and retire into ordi- 
nary life.” This surely is a fearful confession ! Let young 
aspirants to literary fame ponder it well. For our own part it 
makes us shudder. Though as yet wholly a stranger to ‘ tho 
glory of such pursuits, yet must we admit that there is a terrible 
fascination in them. This remark applies to them as a volun- 
tory movement of elastic mental powers, and not as the ' acci2)e 
toe behest of a subsistence seeking necessity. Literary inspi- 
ration is a sort of Van Woedenblock devised leg, that is by no 
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means the best to be put foremost. Being an enchanted limb, it 
puts itself foremost whether or no, and despite its poor strug- 
gling possessor, carries him on at a tremendous pace and rail- 
way-like speed, nolens volens, 

OverhUl, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar. 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

till at last tbe pestiferous limb wears out the man and renders 
him a ghastly spectacle to all beholders. Or to vary the simile, 
a decided literary taste may be compared to the sacred goor 
mentioned in “ Jlamaseeana,”* which, when once tasted, will 
convert the most lamb-like man into a ruthless thug. One cannot 
fancy without a shiver of terror D. L. R. tasting of such an in- 
fernal sop, and— but a truce to such an unsavoury supposition. 

As one advantage of painting over poetry, our author appeals 
to the fact that, the productions of the artist are regarded with 
a deeper feeling of personal interest than those ^the author.” 
The reason of this is, that we see the workmanSp of the one 
exactly as it came from his hand, but not so of the other, 
Would it not bo very interesting to see the manuscript of an 
author of established reputation? The interest of course would 
deepen with the antiquity of the writing. The reason given by 
our author for deciding in favor of the painter is, “ because there 
is no agent like the printer, between the artist and his admirer.” 
Have we not the engraver and the lithographer ? How few, 
comparatively, see original paintings of tlic old artists. En- 
gravings of such, arc what books are to literary men ; and au- 
thors and painters are thus on a pan How precious would one 
book even, of the Iliad be, in the original, as it carac from the 
amanuensis. Fancy a fragment of the broken table of stone 
cast down by the indignant prophet at the foot of Sinai, did it 
but contain one word ! Who would ^t prize an autograph of 
Socrates were it only his voucher to an Athenian green grocer ; 
or $ note to Xenophon from Plato, written on his knee from the 
gardens of Academus. To come further down, a manuscript ode 
from Horace, or a shred of parchment of Virgil, containing the 
rough jotting down of ‘ Ille ego qui,’ tlx., w’ould be worth fifty 
times their weight in gold. It is too true, as our author com- 
plains, tliat “ the friends and associates of a man of genius are 


• Thii vnrk of Colonel Sloeraan’t It, by far, the moat original and interesting of tho 
nresent century. It gives an aeeoiintof an amiable society of peripatetic philosophers who 
boast of scrupulously abstnluing from aticdtliiig blood. They have an off-hand way of recruit- 
ing the Hnancial department, and have stadied the mysteries of tying a neckcloth more 
deeply than Beau Brumrael ever did. They carry out the principles of utilitarianism to 
an extent little dreamed of by European profossori. Colonel Sleemau’s work is one of 
fearful interest, and unfolds the sublime of the horrible. 
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generally among the last to discover his intellectual greatness. 
It is much the same with contemporaries, some of whom are emi- 
nently conceited in their depreciation of or surprisingly stupid iii 
their blindness to real merit. Dr. Heylin, in reckoning up the 
famous dramatists of England, omitted Shakespeare. Who has 
not heard of Whitelock, who mentions the author of ' Paradise 
Lost,’ as ' a certain blind man, Latin Secretary of the Parlia- 
ment ?’ The author of the Tartuffc changed his illustrious 
name of Poequelier, for the humble one of Molliere, that he 
might not disgrace his father the upholsterer.* In regard to an 
eminent divine and philosopher, Samuel Pepys, in his amusing 
diiiry, has this entry. May 12th, IG61— At the Savoy— heard 
Dr. Fuller preach upon David’s words— ^ I will wait with 
juitience all the days of my appointed time, until my change 
arrive but methought it was a poor dry sermon.” We have a 
pretty good notion that the dry poverty was not in the preacher. 
His judgment regarding another work of genius, is of a piece. 
“'Ibis book ^^udibras) now in greatest fashion for drollery, 
tiiongh I cannot, I confess, see enough where the wit lies.” In 
the prefatory account of the life of the Revd. John Ward, vicar 
ot Stratford upon Avon, wlio had lived in habits of intimacy with 
and in attendance, as a medical practitioner, on Shakespeare’s 
immediate descendants ; Dr. Severn who, in such a congenial 
spirit, has so ably executed his task, of editing and illustrating a 
oik that casts n few rays on Shakespeare’s latter days; has these 
rt'imirks. “ The effect of time and proximity on human judg- 
‘ incut, with regard to contemporaries, is aptly illustrated by the 
‘ soaiuincss of Mr. Ward’s records of that divinely gifted being, 

‘ \y1ioso name has immortali/.ed the obscure village where ho 
dwelt, and whoso simple tomb had so recently invested tho 
‘ hiimblo roof of its rude church with a halo of splendour and 
‘ iiime, unknown to the proudest Mausoleum, that earthly wealth, 

^ or Imijian pride, ever piled over the ashes of mortal grandeur. 

^ >' nil unavailing regret, we perceive how numerous, varied, and 
^ precious our memorials might have been in these volumes, %\xt 
^ lor the strange and almost universal sentiment which prevents 
^ men from appreciating the talents of those with whom they hold 
amiliar intercourse. ‘ His father and mother are with us, and 
ns brethren we know,' is the language of envious mediocrity, 
c'er prone to treat the genius, it can neither understand nor 
Value, with insulting *disrcgard.”t 


• Chitcaubriaad'f Sketches of English Literature. 
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This tundcncy to slight our familiars and contemporaries, lies 
deeply at the root of human nature, and is the source of much 
injustice, and secret heartburning. Authors continually suffer 
from it. Accordingly, the literary man too often meets with the 
greatest discouragement, from his intimate friends. They damp 
by an incredulous smile, or a disparaging curl of the lip. Sen* 
fiitivc to an almost incredible degree, authors are excruciated by 
petty flouts. It is marvellous how much the fine powers of the 
mind, and the delicate wheels of association, are perturbed and 
injured by the keen sense of neglect, in a quarter where gene- 
rous kindliness was most looked for. It requires some distance 
from elevation of talent, to give us just ideas of its grand propor- 
tions. A person perched on a mountain’s top, or standing at its 
base, cannot form a proper notion of its appearance in itself, or 
as a feature of the surrounding landscape. Though it be but a 
mournful reflection, as D. L. 11. pathetically observes, ‘"that the 
poet’s laurel is often steeped in tears, and acquires its richest bloom 
upon his grave,” yet, is not man made perfect through suffering ? 
If so, it would scarcely bo reasonable to expect that the excel- 
lence of the intellect, and tho imagination, should be exempt 
frprn the furnace test, that is to bring forth the faith that is in 
a man— and which, whatever its kind or amount may bo, enables 
him to walk stcdfastly according to his light, and his mission. 

Death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. * 

Docs all that a man puts his hand to hero, indeed perish 
In this state of probation, our faculties are exercised to fit them 
and us, for a great change. We have to learn the important lesson 
so difficult to acquire, to bear and to forbear. We are called 
upon to bo obedient according to our place and calling ; to bo 
docile and tractable, and not proudly obstinate. Even the drill 
sergeant of a regiment can tell you, that no man is fit to com- 
mand, who has not learned to obey. Wo are in a state of dis- 
cijjjine and preparation, and the faculties wo enjoy, have obvi- 
ously a higher purpose, than to fret out their hour here, and 
then bo heard no more. May not what is done here by the 
inspired ones of tho world, with the chastened hope and earnest 
will of conducing to good ends, bo remembered beyond the veil V 
May not tho talent elsewhere have celestial usance ? We 
entirely concur with our author that “concern for our future 
reputation seems as instinctive as our hopes of a future exis- 
tence." It is surely a conservative principle of our nature — for 


* Shclloj’ ( AJonais i . 
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next to the bed undefiled, is, the grave undefiled. In regard to 
renewal of friendship hereafter ; it hinges, we presume, consi- 
derably on the question of identity. Since we are assured that 
we shall rise again, there can bo no question of conscious iden- 
tity, and as little of relative. There can be no self-identity 
without memory, and we shall not only know ourselves, but bo 
known to others. If our works here were not merely hay and 
stiibi)le, they may to some little extent, stand the ordeal of the 
great change, not for a saving influence, but for memorial. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles quoted Menander in his sermon. If he 
were quotable on earth by an apostle, may he not be so else- 
where by angels, for aught that appears to the contrary ? At 
any rate works of mind, arc as such, of immortal product — and 
boine of them weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, may be 
of things that perish not, seeing that we are informed by the 
s.icred oracles, in regard to the righteous — ‘ that they rest from 
tlioir labours and their works do follow them.' Who shall 
limit the meaning, retrospective and essential of these words ? 

Wo cannot express concurrence in our author s admission 
that “ literary men arc not fitted for society.” A little above, we 
ut'i’o told, that they were not well suited to be family men. If 
(■lis(|ualified for both, what better are they than the eremites, 
NS ho. in the early centuries of the Christian era, betook Ihcm- 
M'lvcs to the caverns and tombs of the Thebais, to pursue their 
gloomy avocations in solitude ? Some literary men may labour 
under disqualification, just as some men may be deaf, or 
blind, or paralytic ; but surely this is far from being the general 
rule, and goodness forbid that it ever should be. The foible 
alluded to, is too often the result of aftectation, waywardness, 
or undisciplined temper. Borne literary men deem it the thing 
to fold the arms, and stand aloof in a stately attitude, unless they 
<-aii say something striking, or telling. This sort of studied 
res('rve is very different from the shyness of genius, or the 
retiring disposition of the poetical dreamer, ^ 

Edwin, of melody aye, held in thmll 

From the rude gambol, far remote, reclin’d.* 

Neither can we assent to the notion that the more literary 
incn confine themselves to the company of tlieir own class, the 
better for themselves and the world ?” Would not this, in the 
cud, really prove disadvantageous to both parties ? It would 
< '‘rtainly narrow opportunities of salutary observation and com- 
parison. It is beneficial for all men to rub shoulders with socic- 
It tends to make them more tolerant and courteous. A 


• The Mmatrel, 
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monkish segregation from society,, cannot be good for any class 
•whatever. Perhaps even the clergy, by keeping aloof from 
mixed meetings of their fellow-men, may have considerably weak- 
ened their own influence. Society is many sided, and if the 
clergy wholly eschew some of those aspects, there their influence 
will not be felt. If it be true that the great author of Christiani- 
ty came to save sinners, and that his life on earth was also for 
an ensample — then may it be asked, is it the most likely way in 
order to fall in with sinners, to walk exclusively with saints ? 
Ought not the sinner to be sought for, wherever he is likely to be 
found ? It was the reproach made against the founder of 
Christianity, that he associated too much with publicans and 
sinners. Do the clergy tread in the footsteps of the sublime 
exemplar ? Do they seek out the publican and the sinner, 
where he is to bo found ? Are they not, on the contrary, re- 
strained by a dread, of being supposed to countenance proceed- 
ings, which their very presence might altogether modify ? Is 
not this timidity wholly unw'orthy of them ? Is it not a 
tradition (bat the beloved disciple, in bis old age, followed the 
desperate ruffian, and castaway— shouting that he had a mes- 
sage for him from the Lord Jesus— and that the hardened robber 
became a weei)ing penitent, at the loving call of him who pre- 
eminently has been termed Theologus ? Fancy the effect of the 
appeavunco of a grave minister at a convivial meeting ? If 
measured conviviality be a sin, then all as wedl as the clergy should 
absent themselves. VVlicro would there bo any means, so sure of 
repressing an aiiproaeh to impropriety, at a public dinner for 
example, as their presence ? If evil have a tendency to grow 
through their determined absence always, are they free 
from blame ? These (pie.stions we submit in all honesty, and 
with greats deference, under appeal to the tenor of the whole life 
on earth, of the Lord of the vineyard. But to return to our more 
immediate subject, our author s plan of separating literary men 
from general society, would only aggravate their defects 
and faults, especially in regard to ignorance of the world, and of 
mankind, of which so many of them have been (and not unjust- 
ly), accused. Whatever has a tendency to break up society into 
cliipics and castes ; is, as we conceive,* as inconsistent with the 
true interests of the many, as it is likely to stint the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of the parties themselves. This we 
have always considered to bo a grave objection to the college of 
Haylebnry, for the education of the civil servants of the East 
India (Vmipany. How much better would it not bo, were these 
young men educated at the National Universities ; instead of 
a Hayleyhury hohhlc-do-hoy big school, in n provincial corner, a 
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college only in name ? At the Universities, they would mix 
with young men? representing in some degree the nation- 
ality of the empire. Would not this tend to improve their 
manners, and to enlarge their understanding ? At Hayleybury 
they see only each other, and thus are apt to form an over- 
weening estimate of themselves and of their class. They hear 
only one-sided, or caste opinions. Their minds become in some 
measure (or are apt to do so), stereotyped to class prejudices. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, they would come into social and 
scholastic collision, with men destined to a very different field 
from their own, and with whom it would tend to enlarge their 
views, to interchange thoughts. Two years longer spent in 
England, at one of the great Universities, would give a more 
maSiuline, and demonstrative tone, to their powers and acquire- 
ments. Need we say then that we protest altogether against the 
j)roposed grouping away of literary men from general society, 
batisfied as we are, that it would cherish mannerism, foster dog- 
matism and nurture egotism. It would lead to the formation of 
eutenos, or centres of literary toadyism, round which men of 
talent, if not of genius, would be expected to revolve as satellites. 

In the honest warmth of his commendation of the married 
state, our author bears rather hardly upon the political econo- 
mists. These are times, when it is peculiarly requisite, that 
sound, sober and practical views, should be entertained by all 
classes on whatever aflects the condition of the labourer and the 
moans of subsistence. Of late the wildest notions have been 
broached both at home and abroad, in relation to the claims of 
labour, and the equalization of wealth. In France especially, the 
rcasuiiiiig of the tribunes of the mob on this subject, absolutely 
amount to a rediictio-ad-absurdum. The theories of Louis 
hlaiic, and the ultras of the English Cliartists, if practically 
earned out, would inevitably throw society into a state of incori- 
ccnablc anarchy and ruin. The political economists, a far-sce- 
ing class, could not but be aware of the tendency of population 
to imiliiply beyond the means of subsistence, without some chock. 
When we use the term subsistence here, we include all the 
meaijs and appliances, that decency and respectability require 
for the labouring classes; and a solicitude for which, is preserva- 
tive of character, and a stimulus to industry. The political eco- 
nomists, as far as w'e are aware, do not “ rebuke the cottager for 
venturing to link himself for life to the object of his lioucst 
aHections.” Cobbett was wont to flail them in his day ; and 
JSadler used to lecture them after a more measured fashion. Our 
author evidently looks at them askance, hut it is not just to say 
that they have been enacting the part of the dog-in-the-manger 
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towards the poor cottager. On tlic contrary they have shewn 
tliemselves honest watch-dogs, on the alert to keep away the 
wolf of embarrassment and destitution from the labouring classes. 
What they blame in the cottager, or any other man, is, to permit 
uncontrolled, the impulsiveness of an hour, to form a perhaps 
grievous entanglement for years. They tell the labourer to be- 
ware leaping before he has carefully examined the ground, and 
not to run the steeple chase of passion, without a previous sur- 
vey of the whereabouts, the five-barred gates, the rasping en- 
closures, and the frightful ditches. 1’hey blame the cottager, 
and surely reasonably enough, for entering most carelessly and 
tlioughtlessly upon a condition of life that entails new lesponsi- 
bilitios, and greatly augments the pressure upon narrow means, 
already searecly capable of maintaining the individual in decent 
suflicicncy. Marriage is undoubtedly commendable, but can 
scarcely be admitted as being so for those, who have in no way 
made any preparations for the incvitublo demands of that state ; 
wliich ought to bo entered upon with serious deliberation. 
f]ternal weal or w'oe may be linked with that most important 
trnnsaetion. Tii true affection, liowevcr, there is a depth of faith 
vvhieli hopctli all things, and which bclieveth all things. There 
IS a generous trust, and devout reliance, no less on divine provi- 
dence, tliaii on Unit jovc which is the most cordial drop in the 
cup of being. Strong in this faith and reliance, a ])oor but 
honest and sturdy couple will battle heroically with ditficulties, 
and ' bide (heir time.’ Having scoured a locxs standi^ the en- 
gagement is elinebed. Such a spirit is (jiiitc in harmony with a 
sagacious forecast(\ and a vigilant consideration of secondary 
oanscH. With such persons, there is ever a lively recollection of 
the apologue, w'beiv'in lloreulc.s, when (ho Avaggoiier’s cart gets 
obstructed in a rut. sugge.sts to the pour fellow to put Jus 
sboidder to (he wheel. 

Perhaps there is no country where premature, or ill-conskh'red 
marriage, i.s so much the rule as fndia, in respect to the native 
races. Fn no eounlry is this so prodnetivo of manifold inconve- 
nience, not to say evil, and demonilization, as Hindustan. In 
regard to Hindus and Mahommedans, (he evil is like an ini- 
mun.so moral ulcer, pal(>ahle and revolting. 'J’heir early hetroth- 
ments lorm a fruitful suureo of national deterioration. A mere 
hoy is united to a little girl, upon no i)rinciple of mutual sympa- 
tliy, or involuntary attraction thereto, hut as a mcclianieal act of 
ae(]nu'sceneo to the will of others ft is a matter of perfect apa- 
thy. Ji is a yea nay concurrence in the arrangomciUs of their 
panmts or guardians. 'J’hc great end of life becomes tlius its 
starting j^oint, or crude beginning fusload of llic auspicious 
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Hilroiluction to a help-meet, owing its origin to some instinctive 
perce])tion of attraction, some imclefincd recognition of aptitude, 
sonic felicitous adaptation of form, sentiment, and intellectual 
bent ; the whole thing is a more bargain, heartless and soulless 
as a copper pice. Marriage therefore in the place of being an 
exciting, and noble point of exaltation in perspective, like, — 

‘ The height where fame’s proud temple shines afar’— 

a Iwwcr of happiness peeping through the mountain foliage, and 
a goal of exceeding great reward becomes a mere cloying ante- 
past, a way house of the desert, a lounge in a malarious jungle, 
ii (Iranght of gunja intoxicating for a brief period, and by repeti- 
tion, stunting unfolding powers, sapping opening energies, and 
witheringall the high aspirations of manhood and nascent honour, 
j.ook at the results ! What would bo expected of the growth and 
('oiulition of children dieted entirely with honey, sweet pudding, 
and sliurbut of syrup of roses ? Until the natives themselves recog- 
ii)/(! the absolute necessity of modifying this vile system of coup- 
ling their children independent of attachment, and binding themin- 
lo the conventional leash malgre their sympathies ; until in short, 
lliey agree to raise woman from her degraded state, until they 
Note lior to he something more than an animal and a drudge, and 
laise her to her proper place, in the social scheme ; — all attempts 
ai o(Mieral improvement will be comparatively ineffective. How 
nincli this question depends upon the moral education of the 
natives, ns distinguished from mere schooling, must he obvious 
to all. The native manhood, to some extent, appears willing 
ciiougli to avail itself of European institution, and guiding, in 
it\ear(l to intellectual advancement; but the native womanhood 
IS iMiigod detcrmimitely against all change, and turns with 
avpiMon from tlio rays of knowledge, that begin to penetrate the 
SI elusion of tlio zenanab. Tliis is the retribution of man's 
vi’oiig. The womanliood of India is its Ireland, and its awfully 
ohstruetive moral dillienlty. ft is much more difficult to cnfraii- 
< hise tlum to enslave, and men all over the world prefer the 
'■iisiest or most convenient task of the moment, though it in- 
'bide a Pandora box of difficulty and misery for the hereafter, 
I he ;Man of India has made woman a serf for centuries, 
and wlicii he offers her freedom, she spurns it. When he would 
raise her, she prefers the sordid second nature of custom, to 
\'hicli ho ill his selfishness reduced her. The proffered liberty 
therefore is repelled as something unbecoming, immodest, and 
utterly repugnant to custom ; — custom rooted in lust, and 
hedged m by a system of jealous outrage, that is a reproach to 
uumhood, and a disgrace to eiNilisation. This is the grand 
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obstacle to overcome, and until this huge stumbling block, 
this ugly bill of difficulty, is got over, or levelled to the dust ; 
the cause of native education in its high and comprehensive 
sense, will advance but very haltingly indeed. 

The Natives of Bengal who have availed themselves most of 
the oi)portunitie3 for English edueation, and moral indoctrina- 
tion, have with very limited exception, literally done next to 
nothing in tills matter. We acknowledge the exceptions, includ- 
ing as they do worthy and honorable individuals ; — but as a 
class they have shewn themselves men of words, not of deeds, 
of profession rather than of performance. The language of 
reform is frequently in their mouths, which we presume has 
reference to dietetics, since wo hear more of the eating and 
drinking (after the most approved English fashion) of Young 
Bengal, tlian of their own moral progress ; or their deter- 
mined efforts to promote the moral progress of their more 
ignorant and poorer countrymen. With scarcely a profound 
oriental scholar among them, and certainly no Grecian or 
Hebraist, those are the men who set up ns learned judges of the 
evidence of creeds! Those arc the erudite sages who balance 
the probabilities of divine revelation, and prove the truth of one 
book by forbidding their youth to look even into another. What 
is it that really forms the ground of the aversion that educated 
f (juaffi J Natives have to tlie Christian religion, as a system of 
morality, grounded on faith in certain historical events ? Can it 
arise from ratiocination and comparison of the morality, purity, 
and spiritual responsibility of both systems? Do these young 
sages, wise in their generation, look to results — and judge each 
tree by its fruit? 

The poorer classes of the Indo-Britons, fall also into mistake 
in regard to the grave question wo have been considering above. 
Most of tlumi marry a great deal too soon, and become prema- 
turely burthened with families, before they have earned the 
means of feeding so many mouths. The consequence of this, 
and the scantily remunerative kind of labour to which they 
chielly devote their industry, is, a social state on the very verge 
of pauperism.^ 'riiough with Bishop Atterbury it may bo con- 
ceded, that those who marry, give hostages to the public ; yet 
ought it also not to bo forgotten, that too many of these hostages 
become heavily chargeablo to the public. Ought Malthus, 


• The ideas of some of this class in roktiou to marriage, are somewhat extraordi- 
nary. A case in point occurs to us, where a joung female pauper supported wholly by 
charity, tcmlered a petition, prayiuff all the charitably disposed people of Calcutta, to 
contnlnite for the purpose of enabling her to marry a poor ueforined pauper also 
liting by alms. 
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tlicn, and his followers, to be blamed, as cold hearted, or un- 
Christian ; because they endeavour honestly to inculcate upon 
all, the necessity of striving to make some provision for 
a state, the very commencement of whfth is a doubling of 
wants, responsibility, and expenditure ? Woman was meant not 
oiilv to be a help-meet, but to be the self-restraining, and indus- 
trious man s exceeding great reward. ‘ None but the brave 
deserve the fair — has a reference besides the military one. The 
courage which enables a man to stand lire, is not a rare one. 
Moral courage is of a more exalted kind. This is the courage 
most recpiired to enable a man to act well his part in the lot 
appointed to him. It is this based on religious principle, that 
foriilies him bravely to breast the difficulties and dangers, that 
he between the line of poverty and competence, enterprise and 
success. The military forlorn hope is generally an affair, 
(a desperate one it may and generally must be) of a few minutes 
or an hour, but includes the exciting element of reckless com- 
])anionsl]ip, and prospective glory and its distinctions. That of 
the labouring man is a forlorn hope of years, and may end in 
woi^etlian death, blasted domestic comfort, abject misery and 
despair. 

On the subject of ‘^condensation in writing,” our author is 
sound and practical. Though “ quality and not quantity, is the 
11 IK' lest of excellence,” still revising and repruning may be over- 
done. It may bo carried to too great an extent, till the process 
alfeets the staple of the work ; just as the muskets on board 
a merchantman are so often polished with the file, that the barrel, 
at length, becomes thin as paper. To write with great facili- 
t\,i^^ after all a poor boast. That which is easily produced is 
si'ldom much valued. To paint a sign board is one thing, and 
an altar-piece another. The rapidity of production enhances not 
MdiK', but the contrary. A coi)per half-penny may bo moro 
readily manufactured than a gold sovereign. Where there is an 
urgent necessity, for producing a work in haste, as in the in- 
stance of R isselas, we cannot but admire the intellectual power, 
that under great difficulty, if not distress, so promptly manifest- 
ed its ciliciency. The safest course, however, where no such 
necessity exists, is to allow the hand ample time to commit to 
paper the well considered thought. The dramas of Lopez de 
\ ega were written with great rapidity, and by scores for Shakes- 
peare’s one. How do they now stand comparatively, in the esti- 
nnitmii of the world '? Those of the former are scarcely known 
bcujiid the precincts of Spain, while the illustrious Englishmans 
have been translated into the various languages of Europe. 

In regard to current literature, we have already remarked that 

a 
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a mocking spirit is abroad, tending to turn all excellence into 
burlesque, rather than to hazard original composition. There 
would seem to be but little relish for poetry of any kind, or for 
the plain and simple in prose. The imaginative faculty in chil- 
dren being ingeniously stunted, as much as possible, by forcing 
the ductile mental aspirations into the channels of trite realities, 
which come soon enough of themselves, without any forcing ; 
generous sympathies arc nipped in the bud, and the bead takes 
in tender years the lead, which the heart ought to have. If you 
pluck away the sprouts that are to form the green suckers of 
heart faith, you must not be surprised at tlie result. The pro- 
bability IS that your youngling will grow up sharp, hard and 
selfish. He will bo all head, and his theme continually will be, 
go a-hcad.” The main chance will always be the centre of his 
hopes, and number One, the object of his intensest alfection, 
while the great moral a.\iom of “ make-money, honestly if you 
can, but make money,” will be his chief maxim. He will, in all 
probability, prove quite as si optical in more serious things as ho 
has under the new utilitiuian system of education ; of the verities 
of Mother (hiosc, and Aladdin with his wonderful lamp. There 
is perhaps loss to complain of now, than there was some year.s 
ago, in regard to works of pure fiction, in whicli the decencies, to 
say nothing of the moralities, were saerifiecd upon the altar of a 
vitiated taste. * Jack Shepherd’ and ‘ The ^lysteiies of Paris, ' 
smell strongly of the (stage) lamp. This defect clings even to 
the works of men who arc an honor to literature. Dickens is 
not altogether free from it. Several of liis olinraeters and scenes 
have an eye to theatrical elfcet, or at least, to (mr apprehension, 
seem to ha\(‘. Witli all tlieir faults however, and tliey are but 
few and far bctwTOii, (lie productions of the author of ' Nicholas 
Nieklehy,’ are a glorious antidote to those of (he* Newgate-Ca- 
leiidar school of romance. They exhibit genius of a very high 
order, in unison witli n kindliness of heart that never ebbs, a 
floundni'.ss of the moral sense, and a rare vigour of delineating 
cliaraeter. They are remarkable no less, for their fehcitons 
flexibility towards ibo patbetie, the ludicrous, or tlio tragic in 
Jiuunin nature. 'I’lio sweetness of tins author is very noticeable 
We never liiul liini sneering with a gusto at the faults and 
weaknesses of humanity Great minds indeed never sneer, 
llomcr, Virgil, Shakespeare, Dante and Milton, never offend in 
this wise, 'fho hahjt of .sneering, unless cheeked, soon hardens 
the heart, 'riic works of Mrs Gore, and ^fr. D’lsraelli (author 
of Vivian Grey), abound in direct or latent sarcasm. Wo 
ooiild wish that the sweetness of Dickens, bis large charity for 
the infirmities of man, his loving and generous consideration 
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for even the fragmentary good in the ruins of character, and the 
cheerful pliilosophy that breathes throughout, were more general 
in the literature of the day. A charity boy with him, or a poor 
friendless usher, enhances interest, and our best feelings are 
drawn in sympathy for suffering innocence and virtue. Then 
how pure his taste. There is no false glitter about the play of 
his fancy, which exhales the aroma of poetry, as it were uncoii- 
seiously. Ho paints vice and villany in their proper colours, 
and while with masterly power he shews their hatofulness, and 
tlicir sure tendency to misery and disgrace ; ho does not steel us 
against the criminal. He never revolts the reader with laziir- 
like exliibitions of his fellow-creatures, or withering sarcasms 
upon their errors, which he knows will tend more to harden 
than reform. He never shocks us with false sentiment, or gives 
to warm coloured sketches of depravity an interest often denied 
to worth. His works, too, abound in simple but beautiful 
touclies of irresistible pathos, and lovely touches of nature ; like 
some of those secpiostorcd cowslip nooks, and bowery glades, one 
strolls into, in some English country jdaoe, where green lanes 
lead to some old hall in ruins. 

author of “ Vanity Eair” is now acknowledged to be oiio 
of our first-rate writers. He has a careless strength that evinces 
a consciousness of power. His facility with the pencil, as well 
as with the pen, gives him enviable advantages, as the one so 
hajipily illustrates the other. Hois a .shrewd observer, and his 
instincts are frank, manly and generous. His limning of cha- 
racter is artistic, but sharp if not severe. If wo might hint his 
hi'sctting sin, it is an ever-recurring tendency to bo satirical, 
and to ^icw all things and persons, too much through the spec- 
tacles of a Londoner. His analysis of character comes a littio 
too much under the head of dissection. 'J’hcre is much strong 
colour, and forcible drawing in bis portraits, but they lack a 
little varnish. The tones want mellowing down. Wo miss the 
genial gentle humour of Dickens. His continual irony reminds 
one of a person labouring under chronic liearthurn, and rcipiir- 
mg something to correct his constitutional acidity. 

The work entitled “ Lives of the llnlish Poets” — originally 
consisted of notices biographical and critical (some of \\\m\ very 
'Slioit indeed,) attached to a largo octavo volume of Selections 
Irom the British Poets, compiled and collated for llic use 
ol the Government Educational Institutions of Bengal. Jn 
his “ Chit Chat,” no less than in his “ Literary Leaves.” 
lb L. R. has expressed opinions considerably at variance with 
^\hat we have understood to bo those of other good judges, as 
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well as our own liumble impressions, in regard to authors and 
their works. TJiesc we shall discuss with all that freedom and 
frankness, wliich, we arc sure, will be most consonant to our 
author’s principles, as an enlightened and honest critic. He 
appears to hold the “ Theodric” of Campbell, and Roger’s 
“Italy,” as very cheap, and, in fact, unworthy of the authors. 
That these dill’cr very considerably from former works of those 
celebrated writers, no one will deny ; but that “ Italy” “ is 
verbose and feeble,” is a point upon which we are constrained to 
join issue. Of Theodric, wo say nothing, because it is many 
years (that is shortly after its publication), since we read it, and 
wo have but an imperfect recollection of it. It is also a domestic 
talc, and it is therefore scarcely fair to measure it by a heroic stand * 
ard. It is not unfrccpiently the penalty paid for previously 
achieved excellence, that it casts all future efforts into the shade. 
Mrs. Malaprop thought it better, in affairs of the heart, to begin 
with a little aversion, and perhaps it were as well with authors to 
commence with a little mediocrity. ‘ Paradise Regained’ is a 
boautifid poem, though the nature of the subject did not admit of 
the magmlioent machinery, the splendid accessories, and sublime 
turns of Its predecessor. ‘ Paradise Lost’ was a fitting field for 
the exhibition of grand contrasts, and the developement of the 
combative and resistive prineijiles, in antithesis with the amaran- 
tlimo amenities of innoeeiiee in Paradise. ‘ Italy,’ to be sure is 
not the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,' though fraught with such, in 
conception and sentiment. It is, nevertheless, a narrative and 
descriptive poem. It comprises a series of poetical limned 
scenes and groups, with judicious breaks and interludes. To 
dismiss such a beautiful book, one so suggestive, one so abound- 
ing in the fanciful, the elegant and the graphic, as “ verbose and 
feeble, does strike us ns very unjust. The fact appears to be, 
that narrative and descriptive poetry, are not in peculiar favor 
with our critic, of which several instances might be given from 
his lucubrations. His own efforts at the descriptive, have been, 
for the most part, at an advanced stage of his career. He pre- 
ferred at lirst, rather to dwell on fitful impressions, and the evolu- 
tion ot varying sentiment, than to sketch the grand externals of 
nature, or the conthet of passions in action. Rut to return to Ro- 
gers, a more exquisite poetical journal than his “ Italy,” has 
scarcely ever been presented to the world. Will any one deny 
poetical beauty of a high order, yet of noble simplicity to the 
following picture ? 

Day glimmered, and I went, a gentle breeze 

Ruffling the Leman Lake. Wave after wave, 
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If such they might be called, dashed as in sport, 

Not anger, with the pebbles on the beach 
Making wild music, and far westward caught 
The sun-beam— where, alone and as entranced 
Counting the hours, the fisher in his skiff 
Lay with his circular and dotted line 
On the bright waters. When the heart is light 
With hope all pleases, nothing comes amiss ; 

And soon a passage boat swept gaily by, 

Laden with peasant girls, and fruits and flowers, 

For Vevay’s market place ; a motley group 
Seen through a silvery haze. 

How truthful is this little landscape, and how simple, yet poetical 
the objects glanced at — a lake at sun-rise, a solitary hshcrmaii’s 
hliallop, and a ferry boat from which we hear the cocks crowing, 
and get a glimpse at merry faces laughing through the haze, 
rerliaps our critic would fastidiously reject the cocks and hens, 
as beneath the dignity of poetry. How gracefully is the seeno 
of ‘ the Lake of the four cantons,’ associated spirit-stirring 
lecollcctions. 

There in the sunshine ’mid their native snows 
Children let loose from school contend to use 
The cross-bow of their fathers ; and o’er-run 
The valley ticM where all in every ago 
Assembling sat like one great family, 

Forming alliances, enacting laws ; 

Each dill' and headland and green promontory 
Gra\en to their eyes with records of the past 
That prompt to hero-worship, and excite 
Even in the least, the lowliest as he toils 
A reverence no where else, or felt or feigned ; 

Their chronicler great Nature ; and the \oliimo 
Vast as her works —above, below, around ! 

The fisher on thy beach Thekmofylab, 

Asks of the lettered stranger why he carao 
. First from his lips to hear the glorious truth ! 

And who that whets liis scythe at Uunnymeue, 

Tho’ but for them a slave, recalls to miml 
The barons in array with their great charter ? 

Among the everlasting Alps above, 

There to burn on ns in a sanctuary 
Bright and unsullied lives th’ etherial flame, 

And mid the scenes unchanged unchangeable 
Why should it ever die ? 

“The great St Bernard,” is an admirably drawn winter land- 
^capo, full of toncliing interest, and is so far from being verbose 
tbiii less than five pages contain the whole. Can there again be 
a more charming Arcadian tale than that of Jorasse ? Is this 
verbose ? 

Anon an avalanche 

Rolled its long thunder, and a sudden crash. 

Told that far down a continent of ice 
Had burst in twain . 
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How awful the fall of Jorassc s mule, and consequently of the 
rider ! 


Alono at day-break on the Miltenberg 

lie slipped, he fell ; and through a fearful cleft 

Sliding from ledge to ledge, from deep to deeper, 

Went to the underworld . 

How poetical the description of that under-ice scene, into which 
the youth lias been thus fearfullly cast. 

Innumerable branches of a cave 
Winding beneath the solid crust of ice ; 

Witli here and there a rent that shewed the stars ! 

His despair i.s briefly but impressively painted ; but its very 
intensity renders him in a manner fearless. He hears the noise 
as of some mii,dity flood wending its way to light — he dashes 
down the dismal channel and 



If day could he where utter darkness was 
'i’ravellcd incessantly, the craggy roof 
Just overhead, yet with a giant’s strength 
Lashing him on. At last in a pool 
The water slept ; a pool Riillen, profound, 

Where if a billow chanced to heave and swell 
It broke not ; and the roof descending lay 
Flat on the surface, Statuc-bkc he stood 
llis journey ciuled ; when a ray divine 
Wiol thro’ his soul. Breathing a prayer to Her 
Whose cars arc never shut, the Blessed Virgin, 
lie jdunged, he swam— and m an instant rose, 

Thobariier passed, in sunshine 1 Thro’ a vale 
Such as in Auoaoy, where many a thatch 
(ileanicd tliio’the trees, half seen and half embraced, 

(ilitteiing the liier ran ; and on the bank 
The young wore dancing (’t was a festival day) 

All III tlicir best attire. Theic tirs» he saw 
His Madclaine. In the crowd slie stood to hear, 

Whom alldiew round enquiring, and her face 
Seen behind all, and varying as he spoke. 

With hope and fear, uinl generous sympathy, 

Subdued liim. rrom that very hour he loved. 

If this he not poetically picturesque, we know not what is — 
u man falling down a chasm heiioatli a floor of ‘ thick ribbed ice,’ 
his despair — the apparent impossibilit) — ‘ superasque evadore 
ad auras’ — the noise of u subterranean river striking on his ear. 
At length ho reaches u truly stygian pool, he plunges in and 
comes out as it were at the antipodes, and on a sunny bank 
‘ beholds his ^radelaino ?’ Were ever lovers more originally 
thrown together ? Then how touching the cud of the story, 
llogors IS admirable in delicate, yet impressive and startling 
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transitions, where a stroke of the pen does all, leaving the rest 
to fancy. Take an instance in regard to poor Jorasse. 

'within a little month 

He lay among these awful solitudes, 

(’Twas on a glacier— half way up to heaven) 

Taking his final rest . 

Though we could willingly linger on tlio way, we pass on to 
‘ St. Mark’s Place,’ Venice, to the thrilling recollections of 
t\ljich the poet does ample justice. 

Here among other pageants, and how oft 
It met the eye, borne through the gazing crowds 
As if returning to console the least 
Instruct the greatest, did the Doge go round ; 

Now in a chair of state ; now on his bier. 

They were his first appearance and his last. 

The sea that emblem of uncertainty 
Cliangcd not so first for many and many an age, 

As this small spot. To-day ’twas full of mask^^ 

And lo ! the madness of the Cjurnival 
The monk, the nun, the holy legato masked ! 

To-moirow came the scafi’uld and the wheel ; 

And he died there by torcli-hglit, bound and gagged, 

Wliosc name and crime they knew not. Underneath 
Where the Archangel, as alighted there, 

Blesses the city from the top-most tower, 

His arm extended— there, m monstious league, 

Two phantom shapes were sitting, side by sulc, 

Or up and as in spoit chasing cueh other 
Horror and Mirtli. Both vanislied in one hour ! 

But ocean only, when again he claims 

His ancient rule shall wash away their footsteps. 

The following allusion to the lair of snakes is highly poetical : 

adventurous I launched 

Into the deep, ere long discovering 
Isles such as cluster in the .soullieni seas. 

All verdure. Eseiy where from busli to brake, 

The musky odour of the serpents came ; 

Their slimy path across the woodman’s path 
Bright in the moonshine . 

‘ The Brides of Venice’ — is a sliort but spirited romance, and 
^ithm the compass of eight pages, wc have the affecting tragedy 
of “ the Foscari.” Ilow linedy, and yet simply the terrible sceno 
oiicns. 

Let us lift up the curtain, and observe 
What passes in that chamber. Now a sigh, 

And now a groan is heard. Then all is still, 

Twenty arc sitting as in judgment there -, 

And who have served their country, and grown grey 
In governments and distant embassies, 

Men eminent alike in war ami peace, 

Such as in effigy shall long adorn 
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The walls of Venice— to shew whatsho was 1 
Their ftarb is black, and black the arras is, 

A nd sad the general aspect. Yet their looks 
Are calm, and cheerful ; nothing three like grief, 

Nothing or harsh or cruel. Still that noise, 

That low and dismal moaning. 

Half withdrawn. 

A little to the left sits one in crimson, 

A venerable man fourscore and five, 

Cold drops of sweat stand on his furrowed brow 
Jlis hands are clenched ; his eyes half shut and glazed, 

II is shrunk and withered limbs rigid as marble. 

’Tis Foscaiu, the Doge. And there is one 
A young man, lying at his feet, stretched out 
In tortuie. ’Tis his only son. Tis Giaco3IO, 

Ills only joy (and has he lived for this ?) 

Accused of murder . 

'rhis, (and wc challenge all criticism to prove the contrary), is 
a very noble and dramatic sketch. How fine the contrast be- 
tween the calm and even cheerful bearing of all — but that vene- 
rable man, witl^iis hands clenched— and the cold sweat on 
hiH brow — and that poor youth stretched out at his feet in tor- 
ture ! 'riio ])uro simplicity of Rogers exalts his power in the 
terrible— but that wo have already trenched so much upon our 
limits, the awful legend of “ Hon Garzia,” might be adduced to 
illustrate it. This is a legend of the house of Medici, more soul 
harrowing than that of Junius Jlrutus’ stern justice upon his 
sons. 

Ihit to return to “ The Tiitcrary Leaves” — Ooi/ff/ home opens 
up a subjc'ct, whiqii to too many must bo a mournful one. Turn 
out as it may, it is a juncture of agitation and misgiving, the two 
great engines of human wear and tear. Those have done their 
work, unseen to the general— for man after all is like any 
other machine that fulfils a routine movement before the public 
eye — but of whose internal condition no one takes note, till by 
personal inconvenience of some sort the attention of the lieges 
be called to it. The wear and tear of a long sojourn in an un- 
gemal clime have disordered the vital machinery. The indivi- 
dual must return the way he came, and inspire once more the 
bracing breezes of his native land, or he must lie down and die. 
" As they approach the shores,” (savoth our author,) “ hallowed 
by so many early associations, and of which they have thought 
and dreamt for so many years, with what tumultuous eagerness 
they crowd into the first boat that reaches the vessel’s side.” 
Men are dillereiitly affected by the same circumstances. Some 
are still )oung, and these yearn to greet beloved relatives aqj 
friends, 'riiere are others who feel no tumultuous eagerness" 
These have realized life’s changes too sternly to expect flowers in 
autumn, 'riiev think too much of the dead, whom they erst had 
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fondly hoped to see once more in the flesh, to have the throb of 
the pulse quickened by expectations of meeting a now genera^ 
tioii, who are strangers to them, ^‘^o language could paint the 
feelings with which those Indian parents who have sent children 
home at an early age, hurry from the sea port town at which 
they land to embrace again their living treasures." How often 
(Iocs such a dream visit the sorrowing exile ! How often is ho 
destined never to behold it realized ! How many weep becaiiso 
the long protracted hope of such a fulfilment maketh the heart 
siek, until it at length withers and dies. How many again 
sigh in secret to see their long cherished hopes end in blighting 
disappointment, on finding the affection and confidence which of 
right sliould have been theirs, by an unavoidable fatality trans- 
ferred to others ; perhaps by some scheming relation, or unfeel- 
ing hireling, exulting in having for some selfish purpose of their 
own, effected a c|^iplete alienation. Flippant remarks also 
ha\o been made in our own hearing by prim s||f- satisfied pros- 
t»erous English matrons, ^ who live at home at ease,’ upon “ the 
liearilessness of Indian parents,” heaven save the mark for 
sending away their poor children at such a tender ago.” Unless 
\\c had heard this with our own ears, we could not have believed 
111 lit such gross and insulting ignorance prevailed upon this 
>iih]oct among some of the good people in England. The mat- 
tt'i' IS treated as if it were entirely a thing of mere inconvenience. 

The evil surely is groat enough, and sufficiently distressing 
without the injury of a wrong motive being i^ded to it. The 
fact IS, liowever, that on many other points people in England 
are equally misinformed. They care so little about India, or 
Indhiii interests of any kind, even when they affect their own 
relations ; that they will not take the trouble of correcting their 
manifold erroneous impressions. The evil, alas ! of parting 
with cliildren in infancy, is one that admits of little mitigation. 
Tlieir physical and moral ^vell-bcing make the removal a cruel 
necessity. Of itself, it significantly indicates that the hold 
which Europeans have of India, is only of an expedient and 
temporary character. A work has apparently been appointed 
to l)c done, for the performance of which the English have been 
selected as iustrume|^s, to be dispensed with, in the fulness of 
time, when that destined work shall have been accomplished. 

Very few have attained to middle ago without having occa- 

• Sion to complain of a want of memory. It has always been 
ubted whether a wonderful memory be not rather a sign 
an inferior intellect than otherwise. It is very seldom that 
great memory is allied to surpassing genius. It may also be 
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cogently doubted on the other side, whether any great powers 
of intellect are consistent with a feeble memory. The com* 
paring and judging faculty^ and the whole circle of the reason- 
ing powers indeed, can act hut very imperfectly, if the memory 
bo very lax. There is much sense in these remarks. ‘‘ Men 
of genius forget things which the vulgar remember, and re- 
member tliose which leave no impression on ordinary minds. 
The poet who, in ten minutes, will forget where he has placed 
his hat and walking stick, will remember in what book he 
met with a beautiful sentiment or expression ten years ago. 
Ho has a better memory than those who laugh at his forget- 
fulness ; but it is employed on subjects with which they are 
not familiar. People remember only those things in which 
they take an interest. The trader remembers the state of the 
market, the poet, the state of literature." This theory, how- 
ever, will not account for the memory s gpbstinate retention 
of a heterogeneous mass of things, not congenial to the taste 
of the possessor. How is it that the memory at times plays 
fantastic tricks— and when the immediate subject in hand may 
bo solemn, suggests some ludicrous recollection ; or a dis- 
tressing one while engaged in a cheerful discussion ? The 
memory will seize and retain matter not of interest to the indi- 
vidual. 'I’horo was a gentleman, well known in Bengal not 
very long ago, who could remember accurately any composition 
ho once rati his eye over — were it even a sheet of advertise- 
ments. All tlnd debates which Woodfall was able to carry 
away in his memory from the House of Commons, can scarcely 
ho supposed to have been of equal interest to him. That 
Milton’s memory in its magnificent power, was proportionate 
to liis learning, is sufficiently evident from almost every page of 
the ^ Paradise Lost.’ 

In remenihering, as in inventing, or composing, there is a 
sense of brain -exertion, and headache often interrupts the 
labours of the Student. “ The phenomena of the mind" — ob- 
serves Muller,* “ whatever be the nature of its essence, are with- 
out doubt closely and necessarily connected with the organiza- 
tion of the brain. Unless the complicated fibrous structure of 
the brain be in an unimpaired state, mimys not manifested in 
the body." “ I feci," says an ingenious anonymous author,! 
“ not that my brain thinks, but that something within me 
thinks, with the agency and assistance of my brain. Jt ev^ 
seems as if the latter, from its contact and intercourse wfl 
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mind, became imbued with a something of mentality itself, and 
presented a sort of middle term between mind and body, 
tinged and tinging like the contiguous and tinging colours of a 
rainbow." After some remarks on materiality and immateriality, 
tbo same ingenious writer proceeds, “ Memory too has even 
appeared to me amongst the most cotporeal of my mental 
faculties, one in the exercise of which, body had no inconsidera- 
ble share. I have felt as if I were making a bodily or brain 
search, for a forgotten name or past event ; I have felt a sort 
of corporeal consciousness, that there, in some fleshly nook or 
corner, the stray name or occurrence was, — that a diligent 
rummage would be successful, and so it has sometimes turned 
out to be. All this time sovereign mind seemed to bo indo- 
lently seated in whatever part of me is its throne room, directing 
me to search body for the idea that was mislaid." It is a just 
remark of the author of ‘‘ Literary Leaves," that the memory is 
sometimes confounded with the imaginative faculty. “ People 
arc a]it to say tliat they fancy they see a particular object, as 
that they remember it." . One may fancy having scon Pericles, 
or.Iulius Ccesar. He may remember having seen Blucher — 
and this recollection of his personality may make him fancy that 
be sees him at Dum-Dum, as he once did in London, ‘ Me- 
tbinks I see my father,’ exclaims the prince of Denmark. 
“ Where ? ” enquires his friend. “ In my mind's eye, Horatio.' 
Wo remember, or put together what we have seen. We fancy 
\\liat we neither see nor hear, though the rem^brance of perso- 
nality gives the fancy greater reality. Supposing Hamlet had 
said—' I remember my father,' how flat and imdramatic the 
expression would sound. The passage would also have been 
more prosaic had the proposition with been used instead of in^ 
' in my mind’s eye.’ It is in passages like this, no less than in 
tbose that attract more prominent notice, that wo sec the ex- 
quisite artistic skill of Shakespeare. 

'L'be paper on “Imitative harmony," is excellent, and tho 
instances well chosen. It is justly observed that Homer has 
been celebrated as the poet, who, of all others exhibited tlio 
happiest adaptation of sense to sound. As our author has 
wniten in a great measure for the improvement of native youths, 
perhaps it had been desirable to have given a few instances from 
tlio original, were it only in tho hope that some of our Calcutta 
Alumni may ere long extend their studies, so as to embrace tho 

t est Greek and Roman writers, in their own immortal language, 
lector, in tbo twelvth book of tho Iliad, is represented as hurl- 
ing a stone, or perhaps it were justcr to say a young rock — 
Jigainstmost massive gates, secured with iron bars and hung on 
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brazen binges. The crashing work may be heard in these ner- 
vous lines. 

irt<Tt 8t \idos (lira. 

Bpi6o(rvyt}i fitya b' ap.(bt iruXat fiVKov ovb’ Hp 
'E(rxf0(TTff (raptbts dt ourpayiv SXXvbis 3XXij 
Aaof vnai piirift. 

Which is thus rendered by Pope. 

Tlicn thundering througli the planks with forceful sway 
Drives the sharp rock ; the solid beams give way, 

The folds arc shattered ; from the crackling door 
Leap the resounding bars, the dying hinges roar. 

In the fifteenth book we have a desperate conflict. How suc- 
cinctly vivid and impressive the description. 

Apyftoi b' vntpupau aoWas' apro b avrr) 

0^€i ap(f)0T(pa>6€P' airo P(vpr)(f)i b otorot, 

OpaxTKOP' TToXXa b( bovpa 6pa<Tfia(t>p airo ;K;f(pa)V, 

"AXXa p(P tp xpoi miyvvT ’apr)idoa>p 

IloXXa KM p((T<T7jyv, napos ;(poa kgXop (iravpeiPf 

*Ep yMij lO'TaPTO, XtXMoptpa xpoo^acTM. 

The Greeks expect the shock, the clamours rise 
From diftcrent parts and mingle with the skies. 

Dire was the hiss of darts, by heroes flung. 

And arrows leaping from the bow-string sung ; 

Tliesc drink the life of generous warriors slain ; 

Those guiltless foil, and thirst for blood in vain. 

A hero sweeping along is likened to a fire — such as may bo 
occnsionally seen in our wild woods and jungles, in the hot sea- 
son. 

Cv b avapaipafi ^aOf ayK€a 6«nriba(s irvp 
Qvptos (i(aXioiOy (iaOtia bt kuktm vXrjy 
llapn) n KXoptap aptpos 0Xoya e(Xi;(/>a^e(. 

Of oyf, &c. &c.* 

llondered, thus, as usual, more diffusely, by Pope. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills 
And runs ou crackling shrubs between the hills ; 

Then o’er the stubble up the mountain flics. 

Fires the high winds, and blazes to the skies, 

Tliis way and that, the spreading torrent roars j 
So swoops, the hero . 

As a most impressive specimen of imitative harmony, in re- 
gard to what is purely ideal, we would faiu cite a verse of Tasso, 
and yet wo do so with great deference, recollecting that Mr. 
llallam has given the preference to a similar passage froi# 
Ariosto. What the oar and the eyo recognize in the following 
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verse descriptive of the regions of sorrow is terrible ; and yet hoNv 
beaiilifully, superbly expressed ! 

Chiama gli habitator de I’ombre oterne 
II rauco suon do latartarentromba. 

Treman le spaciose atre caverne 
Et I’aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba. 

No stridiendo cosi do la superne 
Regiono del Cielo il folgor piomba : 

No si scossa giamai trema la terra, 

Quando i vapori in sen gravida serra.* 

Our author is not averse to speculation on coincidences of 
tiiought, and sometimes hesitates not to hint direct imitation. 
We are satisfied that there are such curious coincidences, or tlie 
Lilting oil the same thought in literature ; wholly irrespective of 
iimtation or plagiarism. He conceives, for instance, that Lord 
JiMoii is indebted to Montgomery for this simile. 

For I am as a weed 

Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail. 

Tlio imago surely is a very natural one, that miglit occur to 
nnv person who beholds the sea or the ocean, with feelings 
jikln to poetry. The thing itself is familiar to those who liavo 
gone down into deep waters. It is an image quite german to 
one accustomed to a stormy sea shore even, or to tlioso who have 
niado excursions over the ‘ frank blue sea.' In illustration of 
tins, wo subjoin an extract from a friend's unpublished poem 
isriiteii before the Canto of Childe Harold quoted, liad been 
gi\en to the world ; by one who had not read Montgomery's 
poem, cited in the passage. 

Nor longer there is seen the errant bard, 

Nor lunger heard his voice at even-tide ; 

In orient regions wearily he strays 
An alien from his kindred, like that bough 
Which floating sadly o’er the ocean foam 
Columbus found ; and welcom’d as the pledge 
Of happier climes and nations far remote. 

That branch perhaps was sever’d by the storm, 

From its lithe parent bole upon the bank 
Of the vast Mississippi— and at eye 
The nightingale, may-be, among its leaves 
Warbled his melody to echoing wilds. 

The nightingale here may pass ; but we suspect the composer 
of the above lines would find them as scarce on the Mississippi 
as the ‘ morning song of the bird of Paradise,’ t on the plains 


• La Ocrusalemmc I.ibrata, Canto IV. S, v. 
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of Indostan. Byron's weed was torn from a rock, whereas 
Montgomery’s— but it is right we give the passage — 

IIo only, like the ocean-weed uptorn 
And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast, companionless, from wave to wave. 

There is this difference, we wore about to observe, Byron’s 
weed was torn from a rock abutting upon the sea ; whereas that 
of Montgomery grew in the sea, and appears to have been cast 
up by its intestine commotion from the bottom. 

Concurring with our critic that Pitt’s lines, ^ 

‘ If some huge weight his huge arms strive to shove,’ 

is detestable, yet must it bo admitted to he Homeric, at least in 
literalness. In regard to our critic's estimate of a version of 
Pope— and Mr. Crowe (the author of Lewisdon Hill), of a pas- 
sage in the XL book of the Odyssey, he gives the palm to the 
former. From this opinion wo are constrained to express our 
dissent, with the exception of the last line of Pope’s, which is 
very fine. Lot us compare both versions with the original. 

Kai fiT)v 2 t<rv(f>otf €1 (t(i8ov, Kpanp (tKyt (^oura 
\aav ^aerra^ovra TrcXcoptoj/ ap(PoT(prj(Tiv, 

Hrot *0 /ifv, (TKrjpiirroptvos tv ttoo-iv tv, 

Artav am &$((rKi iron XtK^ov' aXX ‘otv pvXXoi 
"Axpov wvpjSaXvvtv, tot *uiro<rrpt\lracrKe Kparaiis 
AuTtf, frrvtTa ir(8op8e KvXwdfTO \aas ayaiorjf. 

Pope has rendered those lines thus : — 

With many a weary atop and many a groan, 

Up the high hill ho heaves a huge round stone ; 

The lingo round atone, resulting with a bound 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground.f 

All wo know here, is, that the stone is heaved up the high hill. 
That of Hampstead perhaps was in the Poet’s eye — a very differ- 
ent guess sort of thing from what Homer and Ulysses saw in the 
regions of sorrow. Then the Twiekham Poet rounds the stone, 
wliich it strikes us does not add to its form id ability. Homer 
deserihes it as an immense stone — a thing of bulk and weight 
term which required something more than a heave. It comes back 


• ' Vidaa art of poetry.’ 


t W»*ro mutated from Drj dcu. 

\N hlch iirjj’d, and labour’d, and forc’d uuwith pain, 

ItecoilH, aud ro>Kls impetuous down, and luiokea along the plain. 

ItMrrvliUi, B. til. 
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“ resulting with a bound,” too, as still merely the same huge 
round stone. Crowe, it strikes us, is much closer to Homer. 

Then Sisyphus I saw, with ceaseless pain 
Labouring beneath a ponderous stone in vain, 

With hands and feet stirring, with all his might 
He pushed the unweildy mass up a steep height, 

But ere he could achieve his toilsome course. 

Just as be reached the top, a sudden force 
Turned the curst stone, and slipping from his hold 
Down again, down the steep rebounding, down it rolled. 

Pope’s concluding line, fairly gives the Homeric thunder of 
the stanza ; but the down, down, down of Crowe, has also great 
merit, and though ' with hands and feet striving, with all liis 
might,’ have a kind of coal-heaver coarseness about it, yet is it 
very true to the text. Pope gives no quality to the stone, 
hut hugeness and roundiiess. We lose the Xaar apniSf;r*of 
]\la!Oiiidos. Crowe’s ^ curst stone,’ is a little too familiar, re- 
minding us of the peevish exclamation of a gouty elderly gentle* 
imm striking his toe against a brick. Perhaps fiend-stone, or 
iicndish-block, or stone-malign, would better express it ? Tlicro 
is a grandeur and power in the Greek, that no translation can 
give an adequate idea of. Trite as the lino has become by ail- 
minng reference, yet can we not resist the temptation of con- 
trasting the tamo version of Popo with the magnificent original. 

b' aK((ov rrapa diva iroXv<f>Xoi(r^oio daXairOTjt 

How meagre the rendering of 

Silent ho wandered by the sounding main. 

The appearance of the avenging god, the Argyrotoxus might be 
adduced as a noble instance of imitative harmony. 

EKXaylav 8 tip oitrrqi €ir A/xo)!' x^ofitvoio. 

Fierce ns ho moved, his silver shafts resound. 

Cowper’s rendering of two following lines are remarkable for 
the endeavour to embody the imitative harmony of the Greek. 

p,(Ta 8' lov 

A(ivt) 8f vXayYt) yfvtr apyvp€Oio jStoto 

Clang’d the cord 

Dread sounding, bounding o’er the silver bow. 

The reader may choose between this and Pope’s. 

He twang’d his deadly bow 
Anil hissing fly the feather'd fates below. 

Though in Cowley’s paraplirnsc of the well known lines of 
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Horace, the continuity of a stream be well represented — yet in 
imitation of our fastidious Critic have we something to say to it. 
It is not so comprehensive as the original. ‘ He who defers liis 
work,’ may be a philosopher according to Cowley, who makes 
this hesitating philosopher, 'on a river’s brink expecting staijl 
There is a life-like simplicity in the Roman’s ‘ Rusticus expectat, 
&c.,’ and a grand contrast in the peasant’s stolid expectation, 
and the impassive river that heeds him not, but rolls on majes- 
tically to the ocean. How inferior the line to the original. 

Wliich runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on, 
at illo 

Labitur et labetur in omwc volubilis aemm. 

Surely there is something tautologically weak in the double 
running of the line, ortho assurance that a man, ora river, which 
runs ; runs an it runs, and ever will run on not backwards, for 
that in a river would be prodigious ! 

“ TiOrd Ryron’.s opinion of Pope,” is a very elegant and dis- 
criminative piece of criticism. There was something bordering 
on fanaticism in Lord Byron’s opposition to what he called the 
robbery of ruins from Athens, to instruct the English in sculp- 
ture. Surely what is called robbery was an act of real conserva- 
tism, for had not these noble fragments been so removed, there 
is the greatest probability that they would have been burnt for 
lime, or consigned to some other barbarous fate by the Turks. 
" But why did I oppose it ?" The noble Poet asks, “ the nuns 
arc as poetical in Piccadilly, as they were in the Parthenon, but 
the l^irtlienon and its rocks are less so without them. Huch is 
the poetry of art.” Our critic objects to this opinion as mani- 
festly erroneous, showing that the same line of argument, 
“ would prove a boat high and dry in a dock-yard, or in a car- 
])entt'r’s ware-house, as poetical an object as the same boat when 
tilled with human beings ; tossing on a stormy sea, or sleeping 
on a glassy lake.” lie also happily disposes of another fallacy 
of the noijle poet, viz., that the poet who executes best is the 
higl lost, whatever his department ; with this clincher. “ A pig 
by Moreland, might bo us well done as an angel by Raphael, but 
this would not make the former artist entitled to the same rank 
among painters as the latter.” Byron’s rule, in fact, would place 
a ship’s figure-head carpenter, upon a par with Canova. 
Several happy illustrations of Pope’s descriptive talent are given 
in the “Ticaves,” a talent, however, which has been underrated 
by Mr. Bowles and others. No passage is better known than 
the following, yet is its beauty perhaps so very familiar that we 
scarcely notice its simple grandeur. 
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So pleased at first the towering Alps we try 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 

arul SO on to the end. How true to nature in all its parts is 
that exquisite passage. In no quarter of the world perhaps 
does sciolism take shorter views from ‘bounded level of the 
luind’— than in this so called city of palaces ; palaces that are 
such strange monuments of barbarous architectural taste, and 
indiflereiice to real comfort ! 

‘ I’jre in each eye, and paper in each hand,* our Calcutta 
]u\ elide aspirants, do indeed — ‘rave, recite, and madden round 
ilio land.’ Of varied race and complexion, they deem themselves 
jii rfect masters of English composition. Some of them never 
bcc the towering Alps of learning at all— and several do but 
gnqie their way through jungly dingles of mediocrity. Embark- 
ed on a little catamaran of school knowledge, like boys disporting 
in a punt, they deem that they have made the voyage round the 
world of literature, when they have only made the circuit of a tank. 
'Ihoy arc satisfied that immense stores of acquired knowledge have 
heen stowed away in the hold of their intellectual Argosy, when 
they have exhausted sundry shelves of their own, or their neigh- 
bour, dignified with the title of ‘ library.’ Perched on this heap, 
they conceive themselves on the Mount-Blanc of erudition — look 
down condescendingly from this Lilliputian Parnassus, to which 
self conceit has raised them ; and afterwards descend into ob- 
scure graves, satisfied that there is nothing more for them to 
lenrn, on this side the Styx. We suspect that the indiscriminating 
manner in which school examination panegyric, and more sub- 
stantial prizes, have been showered down in this place, has 
greatly fostered this vanity. The butter-boat is plied with 
uncommon activity, and liberality, on such occasions. Let any 
one who can spare the time, just go and sec a school examina- 
tion, especially of native boys, and he cannot fail, or wo are 
greatly mistaken, to be much struck, at the number of prizes 
delivered. If this should fail to excite his admiration, it will 
l)erhaps be somewhat jogged, at the general character of the cur- 
rent physiognomy. The Bengalis can scarcely be called a 
liandsome race. Their social peculiarities and premature mar- 
riages — do not appear to have improved them in appearance, or 
as regards grace of manners. Nothing can exceed the nonchal- 
ance with which the young emeriti of Bcngala, receive their prizes. 
In advancing to, or retiring from, the presence of the Gover- 
nor-General, one genuine graceful Oriental salaam per cent, 
scarcely to be seen. The bobs, and duckings, of the juvenile 
heads, would do no discredit, in the way of awkwardness, to the 
wolds of York-shirc or tlic downs of Sussex 
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In llio paper “ on Egotism,” to our apprehension, there is not 
finiiicieiU discrimination exhibited between the superficial foible 
of si i gilt and garrulous minds ; and the due consciousness of their 
own p la ins, and value, on the part of those of a high order. 
JMilton is no egotist — and it is not fair to consider him, in 
the category of egotism, even though the essayist docs prefix it 
with the adjective — ‘ glorious.’ Properly speaking egotism never 
(am be glorious. The anticipation formed by high genius, of the 
fame to be achieved by itself, is a true realization, or foretaste to 
the mind, of what must bo It is indeed celebrity casting Us 
shadow before. What for instance has proved truer than 
Horace’s boast, of having raised for himself a monument more 
durahle than brass? Coleridge’s opinion, in regard to IMd ton’s 
egotism, is absurdly sweeping. According to this theory, Milton 
sat for his own Adam and Kve, Satan and Raphael. The egotism 
of sneh a man, says Coleridge — “was a revelation of spirit.” 
'fills is exactly what wo have stated in other words, with this 
didcrence, (lint we cannot allow that to bo egotism which ho calls 
hiieli. Veiili’ilo([uisin wore a more iitiitig name for what Coleridge 
calls egotism. The cliargc amounts to this, that all the charac- 
t('rs think and act Milton-wise — ‘ IVadise Lost’ is thus made 
nut to bo a kind of antctvpo ‘ Chihlo Harold.’ Surely this 
notion of the author of ‘ Remorse’, was a sort of opium-bred 
hallucimitiou. 'fhe c.m// monumentum coinictinii of genius is 
not egolistn. Rai'on acM’ording to our notions was no egotist 
When tlohn llimtersaid — “ afteniiy death you will not easily me»'l 
with imollier dohn Hunter,” he was no egotist. He only enun- 
ciated a solx'r trntli — for the world has not since, semi anothiT 
.lohii Hunter. Addison was no egotist— at least personally. As 
Xpretdior he might ho any thing lie liked, so long as the 8pee- 
tator did not ring the changes on Joseph Addison. It is well 
understood, however, that the Spectator as described ; bore no 
jiersomil vesmuhhmco in faci', ligure, or habits to the author. 
It is a fashion to say that Byron sat for all his own poetical 
lioroes. It was ill vain (hat ho always denied this — the world 
and the author of the “Literary Leaves”— know hotter. Ho 
was. we take it, as like his own (kirsair, Lara, Ciaour and Bciipcn 
as Dante was hko Rossini. The song of tlie nightingale, if it 
he egotism, is a Nerv heaiUifid thing. Our critic considers these 
lines as egotistical— at loa'^t so we undor.stand him, 

I twine 

M v hope's of lu'in^ ronicmkrcil in iny lino 
W'ltli niy laml's lan^Mia^^e 

No gioiit hope after all, for a man like B\roii. l.et ns examine 
the pim^'iige. howe\er. in Us (olaht\— -and there is not a grain of 
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cgotigm in it. He is referring to bis native laiul — and the refer- 
eiico, considering the circumstances of bis fate»-was as touching 
Hs it proved prophetic.* 

Yet was I born where men are prond to be 
Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free 
And seek mo out a home bj a remoter sea ? 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil that is not nunc, 

My spirit shall resume it— if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are 

Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull oblivion bar— 

My name from art the temple where the dead 
Arc honor’d by the notions— let it be 
And light the laurels on a loftier head, 

And be the Spartans epitaph on mo 
Sparta hath many a worthier son tlian he If 

Judging from his strictures upon them, in the works 
uliosc titles head this article, several of his contemporaries do 
nor appear to stand very high in our Critic's estimation. J^ess 
gall.intly than might have been expected, he scarcely dolfs his 
rap to Joanna liaillie. She is however, as it ha])pons, jii 
cxrt'llent company. Tried by our Critic’s test, she has scarce- 
ly wriltcn a Drama worthy of the name — and Sheridan 
KnoMiles faros no better than his fair colleague, “ d'hoalmu 
and Clearchas” a pastoral history in verse, of the time of Spenser 
iliy dohii Chalkliill, Escj.,) furnishes a text for some excellent 
iviiiarks. Wo do not mncli demur to our Critics contempt nou.s 
diMiiissal of the serious drama in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Vrt somehow, Cato keeps the stage, and has done so upwards of 
-> century ; which would indicate that tliere is something in it 
ihat iloats it above contempt. Our ('ritic has done a service 
In hteratuiT, especially here, by Ins elaborate notice of a poem, 
ihut hud fallen into neglect, if not aij^olute oblivion. Among 


• Tliorc IS H passage too in Shelley’s lines ‘ written in dejection near Naples’ that 
I'ruM il propliftic, 

and hear the sea 

Breailie o’er my dying brain u’s last monotony. 

* <- liiKlo Harold, Canto IV. 
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his selections is an admirable hunting piece, from which we can 
only alFord space for the opening lines. 

A fell boar 

Rush’d from Uio wood, enrag’d by a deep wound 
Some huntsmen gave him ; up he ploughs the ground, 

And whetting of ois tusks, about 'gan roam, 

Champing his venom’s moisture into foam. 


The quantity of English words has greatly changed, and for 
poetry at least, not advantageously. Nation, was once upon 
a time, na-ti-on. Many instances might be added, to the orthoc- 
pic differciico noticed by our Critic. Burke, it is believed, 
In’ougbt back Revenue to its more ancient pronunciation. 

lie wears a Lord’s Revenue on his back. 

Marlow's Edward II, 

Obdurate formerly was obdurate, as 

Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steeL 

Shakesp. Venus and Adams. 

Authorised was authorised. 

Ilis rudeness so with his authoriz’d youth 
Did levy falseness in a pride of truth. 

Shakesp. Lover's Cmplnint. 

Exile was Exile. 

May be she joy’d to jest at ray exile. 

4 /ci.. Passionate Pdyrim. 

But is that wicked Gamester returned ? 

Aye priest, and lives to bo reveng’d in thee, 

That were the only cause of his exile. 

Edward II. 

I’erisliod formed a trisyllable. 

Let the snaky wreath of Tisiphon 
Engirt the temple of his hateful head, 

So shall not England’s name bo pCr-ish-ed. 

Id. 

Record for record, still lingers in law documents, &c. Pitied 
was in-ti-6d 

Thus has old Edward not relieved by any 
And so must die though pi-ti-cd by many. 

Id. 
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Detestable was detestable. Constance thus apostrophises 
death. 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones. 

King John. 

Thou detestable man, thou womb of death, 

Gorged with the sweetest morsel of the earth. 

Eomeo and Julitt. 

fustructions was a quadrisyllable. 

You shall not need to give in-struc-ti-ons 
Tis not the first time I have killed a man. 

Edward II. 

Aspect, as must be familiar to our readers, was always aspect 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his. 

King John. 

Hut taking note of thy abhorred a-^ipect. 

Uichard II. 

riie pronunciation tliat held of yore, in regard to tlio word 
1 ‘ontrary, may still be heard in the Nortlicrn Counties of Kngland. 
^^ o see the excited tailor telling his news to the smith. 

Standing on slippers, (which his nimble feet) 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 

liichard II. 

In regard to these lines of Pope. 

What will a child learn sooner than a song, 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue. 

Our Critic remarks, that no Englisliman, wlio has an car or 
judgment, could listen with gravity or patience to the sound of 
MK*h words, if they were enunciated in exact correspondence to 
t icrliyine. Perhaps not, but it therefore docs not follow, that 
1 1 C pronunciation of the word tongue, was formerly at all times 
tlic same as now. We suspect that notwithstanding the oddness 
0 the sound to us, what seems now solecismal was formerly the 
mode, if any reliance is to be placed on rhyme, whicli is not 
J^iways however a safe guide on such a qucstimi. Here wc liavc 
lor instance: 

Celestial as thou art, 0 ! do not love that wrong 
To sing the heaven’s praise with such a tongue. 

Shakeigp. Pasftionak Pilgrim 
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In hid ‘ I.over's Complaint,' wo have another ; 

So on the top of his subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments, questions deep 
All replication prompt, and reason strong 
For his advantage still did wake and weep. 

Ill tlio return to Parnassus, it is said of Spenser, but perhaps 
the pronunciation might be according to the modern style. 

Nay heaven hong upon his melting tong 
While sweetly his Fuicry Queou he song. 

In the paper “ On Conversation,” it is very justly observed, 
that, “ the rrcncli are generally more skdful in colloipiial 
intercourse than the English ; but their excellence lies rather in 
chit-chat than conversation.” Chit-chat, in fact, is, that small 
colloquial currency, most required and less produced. The 
I’reneh, and indeed the majority of foreigners, make some use of 
the faculty of fancy, in conversation. The English never. The 
Crench, talk to amu.se — the English to contest, or to resist. 
The Erenchman adorns his conversation — the Englishman 
.scorns ornament in liis conversation, as he does in his furniture. 
The Englishman too often talks, as if he supposed lumself on 
oath. The Frenchman talks, as if there were nothing else on 
earth to do, and it behoved him to do it agreeably. (Jo to a 
French, and an English shop, and you will sec the national 
turn in the articles sold. No matter ^Yhat it may be, a box of 
conilits, or a bottle of cs.scnco ; there is an innate elegance in 
the mode of the Frenchman’s wrapping it up. The Englishman 
knowing the article to he good of its kind, cares for nothing else. 
Tlio Englishman will not deign to speak at all, unless it be on 
a weighty subject. The Frenchman cares not what comes on the 
ta])is, lie is ready for any thing, or all things, in his own way. 

It IS the same tlirongliout. The Englishman must have his 
])ot ofstoiit—the Frenchman sips his Ean Sucre, as if it were 
imperial Tokay. Tliateasy iutcrehange of remark, on common, 
familiar, or even trivial things, or chit-chat ; scarcely conics up to 
J)r. Jol inson’s idea of talk. “ We had some good talk, Sir, c'vc.,’' 
which, according to him, meant that something was discussed. 
The term eonvorsalion, our Critic beautifully remarks, “ is often 
n])plied to that ///iVAoiwy nonsense which passes from the mind 
like rain drops from the win/fs of birds." There never was a 
more poetical, or juster simile. But genuine poetry is ever 
trutli. Surely our author has scarcely considered sufficiently, 
when ho asserts, tliat, “ Ihittcry even when gross is generally 
acceptable.” Then it must be so to a very coarse appetite indeed ; 
as train oil is relished as a condiment, liy natives of the arctic 
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regions. Dram drinkers never relish a glass of wine. The 
rclibh of gross flattery can bo but mental tippling. In regard to 
M'andal, another form of mental tipipling, wo cannot join in our 
[luthor’s regret at seeing “ how much this vile propensity is 
cjK-oiiraged amongst our fair countrywomen in India,” for the 
bimiile reason, that we have had no personal experience of the 
j'.ioi. On tlio contrary, wearc inclined to believe that more tittle 
tattle is to be found in any part of the great London Babylon ; 
aM', or even in an English watering town, in a ^Yeck, than in Cal- 
cutlii during a twelvemonth. It is true that there is a lamenta- 
bhi amount of loose nnedifying talk to be heard among us, but 
nut of scandal, or, at least, of calumny. If every family man 
would, but at his own table, discountenance all approach to 
detraction ; conversation, at least, would become harmless, and 
ere long instructive. To be sure, one lady’s bonnet, or another’s 
gown, or the shape of a gentleman’s coat or hat, or the way ho 
tics Ins neckcloth ; or the hot wines and cold dinners with 
winch some choose to afflict their friends; may, for want of a 
bi'tU'r, form a topic of chit-chat. Does all this constitute scan- 
dal ? Wo leave our readers to answci\tho question. Such talk 
wo conceive is uniinproNing, and wastes time that might bo 
hcticr devoted, therefore cannot be right. Society meet to un- 
bend, and not to hear lectures. Terhaps it is the consciousness 
that nothing worth saying cun be said in certain circh's, or 
would not bo listened to ; is the reason that the wise are so often 
silent ill mixed company. Is it truly wise to keep wholly 
siKml ? By chiming in somewhat, might not the sago who 
kc('ps silent, because he docs not like the tone in which tlic sub- 
ject is discussed, or dislikes the subject altogether, bring ids 
rattling companions to a more serious frame of mind. As Mr. 
Wdherforce would say, could not our sage try ‘ launchers ?’ 
^Vhcii the conversation takes an idle, unprolitable, good-for- 
noihing turn, why not bait the colloquial hook with something 
t atching, were it only a remark like tlie opening of (ho “ Senti- 
iiK'ntal Journey.” “ They order these things better in Franco, said 
1. ’ kSiipposing, for instance, that some one present indivUluali- 
-' S' in his remarks, so ns to lead the talk up to the verge of 
detraction, could not his neighbour adroitly Hash some other 
idea upon liim, as men at bull lights flutter a banner in the bull’s 
face, and so turn him. Some arc like soldiers, wlio, if they 
exhaust the contents of the cartridge box, are without ammuni- 
tion. They sit down like Lord Gough at Fcrozslinh, to wait 
the coming up of the ammunition waggons, or to perish if need 
he Accordingly those wlio have only the hox full with which 
tbi'\ came into eonqiany, fire a brilliant feu de juie, while it la.sts 
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Others, real artillery men, are well provided, their waggons arc 
at hand, and every shot tells. Shaking our head at the charge of 
scandal against Indian ladies ; neither can we concur in our 
Critic’s censure, on the gentlemen, for their proneness to indulge 
in what ? In obscenity ! Surely our excellent moralist must 
occasionally have been very unfortunate in liis company ! 

The summary given in the “ Literary Leaves” of the life of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, is excellent. Indeed, one sentence is an epi* 
tome of the whole life. “ He had unfortunately the temperament 
of genius without its power, and for the want of that self-know' 
ledge, without which wc cannot turn tlio talents and acquire- 
ments we may i^osscss to any real advantage ; ho has passed a 
life of misery and discontent.” We would earnestly entreat all 
poetasters, to ponder well, the sound counsel given in the same 
paj)cr, and to stick to prose. Let all frog-liko aspirants, seeking 
to imitate the lordly hulls of the beautiful meadows beyond the 
foot of Mount Barnassus, cease to pull’ themselves up in the vain 
ho})o of l)cconjing more magnificent creatures. Let them croak 
contentedly. Erogs they are, and frogs they must remain to 
the end of the chapter, hi other words wo say to all the ambi- 
tious to shine in literature, let them stick to prose, and not be 
torturing themselves and their friends by wreaking their barren 
energies on facile verso. 

In his remarks “ On Friendship,’’ there is a passage or two 
wo demur to, as for instance, a man of eminent intellectual 
and moral worth, cannot long mingle harmoniously with the 
crowd without a saerilice of character.” What constitutes a 
crowd, and ’why may not a strong minded and hearted man min- 
gle with it — that is, pass through it, in pursuit of his daily avoca- 
tions ? A per.son living in an extensive circle of London socie- 
ty, we suppose, may ho considered in a crowd. Let ns take for 
example \Vilherforoe, how did his character come out of such an 
ordeal ? Is not a crowd, or society itself, the great laver of cha- 
racter ? To be ill or with a crowd, is often a necessity of being. 
To he ill a crowd and to bo of it, are ditferent things, and de- 
jicnd upon eircumstaiices, or will. One reason why we do not 
hear, so much of friendship now as may be set down in ancient 
story, is the effect of the Christian institution of marriage. Wo say 
Christian, because union with one wife until death separates the 
pair, is one of tlie glories of Christianity, and of Christianity 
alone. How frequent is the observation, that a man loses his 
friend when he marries. This may he regretted, for surely it is 
(if they be worthy men), the duty of a good wife to adopt her 
husband’s friends, and make them hcr’s also. There are men 
mean enough to drop old friends when they marry, and it may 
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cvei‘ bg taken as an inauspicious sign, when the newly married 
\\ifo looks askance at her husband’s old friends. In danger and 
difficulty she might find these a shield and a rampart. If she 
estranges her husband from them, she does him an irreparable 
injury, independent of ci'eating enemies for herself. Wo could 
have ^Yished that our Critic had given a more decided tone to the 
remarks, the tendency of which is to shew that Christianity has 
been thought to nullify friendship. This would bo curious, if 
the assertion admitted of being supported, by the evidence of the 
Christian system, or its examplars. It is perhaps hazarded with 
an apprehension of the term friendship, different from what is 
generally understood. Christianity refers all affections to a 
standard, and limits extremes. Out of the twelve apostles, 
there was one who was especially our Lord’s friend. All felt 
towards him sentiments of strong attachment and reverence, but 
there was one whom emphatically he ‘ loved.^ The argument of 
Sliaftoshury (that private friendship is a virtue purely voluntary 
111 a Christian) as referred to by our author, is not borne out by 
the general tenor of Bishop Taylor’s works, though it may seem- 
ingly he so, as far as a particular extract is concerned. 

Why again should wc suppose with our author that “ death 
may annihilate the materials of friendship” ? The testimony of 
ru\ elation, so far as it goes, indicates quite the contrary. Tlicro 
IS no evidence, indeed, that death anniliihitos anything. It 
cannot annihilate mind — and consciousness is a mental condi- 
tion. This may be suspended, hut not destroyed. Memory is 
one of the elements of consciousness. Perfect consciousiioss 
must include comparison. The probability is, that felicity in the 
nitermcdiatc, as the ultimate state, may be enhanced by remem- 
brance and comparison. Wo have said that Kevclatioii would 
warrant our drawing a very different coiielusion, than that which 
would accede to the position, that death may annihibito the ma- 
terials of friendship — unless, indeed, wo misupprcliemi tliescop (3 
and full meaning of the term materiah Kven in a state of 
perdition, (though under the parabolic form of teaching,) the 
buman affections arc shewn to survive — adding to the sense of 
torment, or remorse, Divus in the midst of torture, is repre- 
f’Ciited as solicitous for the eternal welfare of his nearest and 
dearest living relations. 

In the Essay entitled “ Poetry and Utilitarianism,” our author 
bas stood up nobly and successfully for his favourite art. Wc 
use the term comprehensively, as of a pursuit carried to pcrfec- 
<•011, as far as such is compatible with any human cfl’ort. “ Po- 
'try considered ns an art,” (observes oiir author) “consists in 
die imitation of moral and external nature in musical liingungc 

K 
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This imitation is not to be literal, but imaginative ; not local or 
individual, but general or universal." We apprehend, that as a 
definition, this will comprehend but a very limited portion of the 
universe of poetry. Where is the imitation of moral and exter- 
nal nature in the Inferno of Dante, or the visit of Ulysses to the 
shades, and the preceding sacrifice ? What is there in nature 
or morality like the Malcbolge, *or tlic Phlcgethon, or tlic Chaos 
and randemonium of the ancients and of our own Milton ? 
Might wo not rather say that poetry is an entity of the mind to 
bo recognized rather than defined. It is similitude in dissimili- 
tude. It is comparison in things incomparable, just as a cloud 
of the firmament may become a familiar face, or a familiar scene. 
A puff of wind, and it is gonc—but it remains in the mind, 
though swept away from the visible poetry. In contradistinction 
to all we see, hoar and ac(piiro; it is the soul and essence of things 
seen, heard or acquired. It is also the mirror in which wc can 
relloct to otliers truthfully, things, and beings, neither seen, nor 
lieard, with mortal organs, and yet recognizable as if they had 
been old acquaintances, when felicitously set forth by the imagi- 
native faculty, guided by taste and judgment. Poetry thus takes 
cognizance of beings and things, not in mundane, or human 
nature, but rather beside it, and above it— a.s in reference to the 
spiritual and ideal world. It may be, that strictly, the utilita- 
rian shall object to all this as fiction— and yet how much that 
really is, but seems! “ Are the landscapes of Claude,” enquires 
our author, “ to be condemned as coloured falsehoods, because 
they are full of cattle and human figures, and trees and flowers 
that never actually existed but in the painter’s mind?” If w'c 
answer in the affirmative — then must all art be false — save Chi- 
nese art. An Knglish artist contents himself with giving the 
general contour of a tree. The Chinese artist will first count 
every Iciif on the tree, and give not one more or less, and yet 
Yith all this striving at mechanical or merely imitative verity, lu 
misses truth of general appearance, and his elaborately correct 
tree, proves an unsightly monstrosity, for the leaves, though the) 
may prove true as to number, do not harmonize as to colour 
position, light and shade. Now, in regard to the landscape o 
Claude, though he might not behold in the very landscape, tin 
very trees and figures of men, or angels, or flowers, yet were tin 
standards in his mind ns truly seen, or truly imagined on sonn 
other occasion. These are all true, though not literally true 
What can bo said, or rather how shall anyone condescend t( 
reply seriouslv, to such ribaldry of the overrated idol of our age 
Jeremy Bentham, as that “ the game of push-pin is of equal vahn 
witli the art of poetry.” When we recollect tliat our holies 
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writings abound with the sublimest poetry, we feel indignant at 
such blasphemy as this, under the affectation of philosophy. 
Miserable is the philosophy that strives to drag down high, and 
sacred things, to the level of the vilest, or, at least, of the lowest. 
Let us look at it, however, in a more sober vein, and it is merely 
the avowal on the part of the self-complacent sophist, that he was 
no poet, and that like a clown he lightly rated what he did not 
understand. Chacun a son gouty if he relished push-pin better 
than the Tliad, or the Inferno or Paradise Lost, or the Midsum- 
mer 7 n(jht's Dream, all that need be said is, that his taste was 
very peculiar, and that we trust it is not likely to extend. There 
are people in the world however, so constituted, that they want 
some of the internal, as well as the external senses, and recent 
English history testifies that royalty made itself remarkable by 
(‘X})ressing a cordial hatred for “ boetry and bainting.” Mr. 
(hirlyle puts the matter fairly to the Utilitarians.'*^ “ Nay, does 
not poetry, acting on the imagination of men excite them to dar- 
ing purposes; sometimes as in the case of Tyrtmus, to fight 
holler; in which case may it notrank as a useful stimulant to 
111(111, along with opium and Scotch whisky, the manufacture of 
^\]llch is allowed by law? In heaven’s name then let poetry bo 
presorved.” This, though ironically put, is very significant, 
hill, “ there is a natural opposition between poetry and truth,” 
sdNCili the great push-pin philosopher. How, where ? May not 
or rather does not universal poetry contradict the assertion ? 
The ground-work of a poem, or fable, may be imagin.ary or ficti- 
tious, and the fiction convey a moral truth. It would be a surly 
]'liilosophy truly, that would object to the use of fiction for such a 
j)ur])()sc A captious objection to every composition that was 
not literally true, would soon barbarize not only. literature but 
society itself. Who, fur instance, would dream of putting a 
U'l’iiy sworn to on oath, and a conventional form upon a parity. 
When one gentleman writes to another that lie h Ins most obe- 
du'iit humble servant, would anybody in his senses, dreamof rat- 
ing him for falsehood, because he is neither liis correspondent's 
kitmutghar, sais, or bearer ? This would be literally to carry out 
jho ahsiirdity of straining at a gnat, and swallowing a camel. 
1 ake away all trace of figure, or metaphor, that is the poetry of 
speech, and how poor would all utterance become. No one 
^■^■coguizes falsity in such expressions as fleecing a man, thrash- 
ing another, or back-biting a third. The first of these processes 
applies literally to a sheep, the second to corn, and the third to 
the manner in which a vicious horse is apt to assault another 
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Uow often do we hoar in common conversation, the phrase- 
withering siircasni, towering passion, flight of fancy, boiling 
passion, burst of eloquence, fishing for compliments, fishing in 
^troubled waters, eating his heart, looking daggers, and so forth. 
Wlittt so common as ‘ walls have ears,’ or, ‘ a little bird was hoard 
saying, so and so ?' — How much waste of speech all this figurative 
mode of conveying thought saves. How truly eloquent it may be 
made 

His oyo is bright as is the eagle’s 

Lightning forth, controlling majesty. 

Richard //. 

t'lsh not with this melancholy heart for 

This fool’s gmlgcon. 

Merchant of Veuicct 

These things sting his mind so venomously. 

Lear, 

Wo know literally that the mind cannot be stung — seeing that 
stinging actually, and properly considered, is entirely an animal 
phenomenon, witli which spiritual essence can have nothing to do^ 
save to reason on it, or to suffer sympathetically from it, as being 
linked to body. Though the Iliad be not strictly true, yet how 
much natural truth of description and illustration, and moral 
power, is contained in that venerable and wonderful epic. Who 
is injured or deceived by the tbeo-mnehia portions of the story ? 
If wo demur to Aebilles having a goddess for bis mother, or bis 
having bi'on rendered invulnerable, all save the heel, by his infant 
dipping in the Styx — is his surly rage under injury ; the terror of 
his mien in conlliet, or liis impassioned grief for the loss of bis 
dearest friend, the less true to nature ? To object to such sweet 
garnishing of fancy — would be to stint, and not to advance the 
progress of truth in its Oatholic largo sense. The ideas of the 
pOetiallect ns first by their vivacity, and secondly by their depth. 
Tho first of these eatehos our attention, communicates pleasure, 
and affects tho passions. The second impresses our reasoning 
powers, and both cling to the memory. Holy writ is full of 
subliuio poetry In illustration of our position. Of the Ostrich, 
we are told, ‘ tliat she scoriicth the horse and the rider Now 
the biixl here docs not yield to the senlimciit of scorn as com- 
monly understood ; but by a metaphor we are said to scorn what 
we excel. Tho ostrich knows (bat its own flectncss is greatly 
superior to that of the horse, and is therefore said to scorn it. 
A railway locomotive might, by a parity of metaphor, be said to 
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scorn a coach and six. In regard to the horse, in the same 
grand poetical description, there comes a question full of sub- 
lime cogency. ‘Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?’ 
How contemptible would be the push-pin criticism, that should 
take a mere cold common-place view of such a passage as this — 
a passage that thrills through us like the blast of a supernatural 
trumpet. How poor would be deemed the insensate cavil that 
would carp at tlie refulgence of such true poetry. How wretch- 
ed the tone of the philosophy that would derogate from it, on 
practical or tailoring principles, by reminding the reader, that 
thunder under no circumstances can be cutup into clothing for a 
horse ! ‘ He swalloweth the ground with fierceness.’ To be 
consistent, the Benthamite should proceed to demonstrate that it 
IS impossible even for the best blood-horse to swallow a mouth- . 
fill of earth, much less an extent of ground. 'He saycth 
among the trumpets, ha ! ha ! and he smclleth the battle afar of.’ 
Here surely, there must to the Benthamite Critic, be an ad- 
mirable case in point, of the natural opposition between poetry and 
truth. A horse say, ha I ha ! Absurd ! what hoi*so ever said so ? 
Why, prove the real puerility to whicli such an argument is 
reducible, or why further ej^pose its real shallowness and dead- 
iicss ? The horse may not indeed literally say, ha ! ha ! but 
his triumphant anticipating neigh, is to tbepoct, expressive of the 
.same feeling as if he did. Poetry invests all nature with the 
sentiment of the beholder, as “let the sea roar.”* Here the 
soil is jicrsonified, as if it were some wild animal. How perpe- 
tually necessary it is to advert to things spiritual, as if they 
wtTc things corporeal. Thus in the CV. Psalm, v. but prefer- 
iiig the version of the seventy, <nbr}pQv birjXdfv rj yjrvxfj avrov the iron 
entered his soul. We know that neither iron nor any other mate- 
rial substance can enter the soul, but what then, how forcible is 
tlic truth of the phrase to the heart of man, which anciently, re- 
presented the seat of the soul and the alfeetions. ‘Tlionshult 
break them with a rod of iron.’f We feel the force of this, 
tliough well aware that the Creator, a spiritual being, carries no 
material rod in his hand, nor needs. ' The waters saw thee, 0 
Cod, the waters saw thee, they were afraid. 'I ‘ Let the floods 
clap their hands; let the hills be joyful together.’§ We know 
very well, as a dry Benthamite verity, that floods have neither 
bands nor feet; and that the hills have no passion ; and yet 
there is a domain of the mind where an electric ttdegraph is kejit 
^ith all departments of the universe; and those sympathies 
iind movements that arc scarcely capable of utterance by tongue 
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or pen, are recognized intiitively by the spirit of man. But 
perhaps the i)iisli-pin riiilosopher may have had a yearning to 
SCO pliilosophy mnrried to verse, Dr. Darwin tried the experi- 
ment, and who reads his works ? Where are they ? May we 
not answer witli the Jockies when the horse bolts at a race, “no 
where.” ‘ Philosophical poetry,’ observes Sir James Macin- 
tosh,’*^ ‘is very different from versified philosophy. The former 
is the highest "exertion of genius, the latter cannot be ranked 
above the slightest amusements of ingenuity.’ The utilitarian 
seems ever apt to forget the groat truth, that the beautiful itself as 
such, is essentially useful. Tlicrc may bo differences in regard 
to shades of opinion, but there is a general concurrence as to 
the concrete beautiful. We acknowledge at once, without at- 
tempting to reason upon it, the beauty of the sun and the moon, 
and the firmament with its resplendent cloud hangings of gold, 
purple and silver ; as well as the varied and varying beauty of 
liill and valley, blooming copse, and the green garniture of fields. 
Wo acknowledge at once that all those arc beautiful, and they 
afford ns an indescribable degree of delight ; and that delight is 
a rocogniliou also of their innate utility. But beautiful things 
may be destructive. We do not tlic less admire the sea in a culm, 
because wc know what ravages it has, and may again commit, in 
its terrible wrath. A snake has no utility, and yet is confessed- 
ly a beautiful object. TIow know you that it has no utility ? 
The instinctive dread, or repugnance it causes in the beholder, 
may bo an utility, though ho may not bo able to define its })ro- 
portions. It undoubtedly is a beautiful object. It has beauty of 
form, beauty of colour, and beauty of kind — and that it is essen- 
tially a beautiful object, though also a terrible one, is shewn by its 
classic celebrity, as an ornament, or as an emblem. Things 
may thus become beautiful emblematically, or pictorially, that 
are not exactly so in their place. A serpent liissing at your 
foot, and a serpent forming an emblem of eternity in sculpture, 
or round the caducous of Hermes, are very different things indeed. 
A bull’s head on the river's bank, or on a desert field left by 
jaekalls, is rather a repulsive object than otherwise ; but reliev- 
ed in marble on the frieze of a temple’s entablature, it becomes 
classic and beautiful. Before quitting the subject, it may not bo 
unapposito to quote another Philosopher, whoso opinion of 
poetry differs somewhat from the philosophic preferrer of Push- 
pin. * Bacon having shewn the inferiority of the world to the 
soul— the use of feigned history being to give some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind of man, ‘ by reason whereof there is 
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Agreeable to the spirit of man a more ample greatness^ a more 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be found 
in the nature of things. * * * * therefore poesy encloseth 
them ^vith hiore rareness, and more unexpected and alternative 
variations ; so as it appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth 
to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation ; and therefore it 
^Ylls even thought to have some participation of divineiiess, be* 
cause it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind ; whereas reason doth buc- 
Lle and bow the mind into the nature of things.’ 

Our Critic referring to some writers, who observe that nobody 
finds fault witli the Naturalist, who includes man and monkeys 
in the same order of being, combats the position as mere sophis- 
try, and yet in the next sentence makes the admission that the 
naturalist is right, though he first considered him sophisticating, 
at least wo conceive these words to amount to such admission ; 
— “ a monkey is perhaps in the same scale of being as a man, 
though man is at the top of the scale.” What sort of scale 
would that be, which would place man and the monkey on tlio 
Haijie ])latform ? The fact is that physically ns well as morally, 
there is an impassable gulf between man and the monkey. 
There arc some JMulosophers who seem to take a perverse de- 
light in lowering human nature beneath its just and proper level. 
To lie sure, there are men who degrade tliemsidvcs from their 
place in the scale, by an approximation to animal life, even of a 
lower type than the monkey ; but such degradation is rather 
tlie exception, and man has the will and the power of raising 
liiiusclf from it, — wdiicli the monkey and tlie hog do not possess. 
When our Critic remarks that Huyley spent half a century in an 
unrequited court.sliip of the muse, we niiglit well a.sk what the 
expected requital is, seeing that the author of tlie ‘ Triumphs of 
Temper w'as a very popular and belauded author in liis day. 

Whatever else the Italian opera may he, it is assuredly what 
the Timea would call a great fact. When pco]>le, year after 
year for a century even, deliberately expend large sums of 
money on any pursuit or institution, they must be thoroughly in 
earnest. The Italian Opera is an English Instil ulion. Its 
influence has extended, and is extending; but whether it ought 
to he diminished, is a question that is not likely to be soon 
entertained by the aristocracy. There surely must be sornetliiiig 
very fascinating in music. Tliis independent of private experi- 
onoe, the classical reader of the Grecian drama will at once 
admit. The chorus of the Greek drama, were it restored, would, 
no doubt, be considered quite as absurd as the ludian opera 
''as in the reign of Queen Anne, and the two first Georges, by 
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the popular writers of the day. There are national modes of 
viewing subjects. The romantic English drama to Voltaire’s 
taste, was an intolerable barbarism. The English as little, we 
fiiisi^ect, admire the French classic school. Few could now sit 
out a tragedy of Racine. The transition from the old pastoral 
to opera was not unnatural. Bucolics themselves admitted of 
being sung, and no doubt were sung, and accompanied on the 
doric flute. Be that as it may, opera has in it some principle of 
popular vitality. Much of this may depend upon fashion, but a 
good deal is attributed to some conventional excellence in the 
•thing itself, excellence, we mean, in regard to a walk of art. 
Various reasons have been attributed, for the change that 
has taken place in the taste of the public, in histrionic 
amusements. Much of this is fairly chargeable upon stage 
management. There has also been a considerable class opposed 
to all stage representation, on conscientious principles. Others 
again, though not concurring in the same deep-rooted objections 
to the acted drama, deemed that it stood greatly in need of 
reform, in various ways. Nevertheless, nothing was done to 
abate glaring drawbacks on decoram. Thougli the saloons of 
the great theatres had become notorious subjects of moral ani- 
madversion, inanag(‘rs looked only to the money part of the 
question, and did nothing to abate the evil. There is a re-action 
in all evil, and this surely was an evil that merited the gravest 
consideration, and yet obtained it not. At length, family-men 
began to object to go at all, to places where modest females bad 
to encounter a humiliating revulsion of feeling, and a shock of de- 
licacy, in passing to or from their carriages. There was also the 
golden goose-killing vice of starrinf/, growing up like a fungus, 
impoverishing every stage treasury, and vitiating piihlio taste ; 
by rendering it intolerant of all, save particular or individual, or 
clique merit. Observes our Critic, “ if Italian operas are more 
popular at this day in London than the plays of Shakespeare ; 
it is not on account of their dramatic merits, but their exquisite 
music, the accompanying glittering dresses and gorgeous deco- 
rations, and the wanton with which the entertainments 

uro concluded.” In respect to glittering dresses and gorgeous 
decorations, some of the plays of Shakespeare are quite as 
attractive as any opera. If our Critic will not allow dramatic 
excellence to opera, be will not surely attempt to deny artistic 
dramatic excellence to the jicrformers. It may bo said almost 
with scarcely an exception that I iablacbe, Grisi, Fornassari, Persiani, 
and others, arc as first-rate actors and actresses in their line, sm- 
jiussed by none. Where, for instance, is there a finer tragic 
performer than Dupre, for tliough not strictly of the Italian 
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opera, he beloDgs, nevertheless, to opera ? In regard to the 
ballet, it is with opera rather than of it. It is to opera what 
farce is to tragedy. In opera as well as in tragedy, there must 
be a certain amount of compromise of the imagination. It is 
not more absurd to see an impassioned lover trill out deadly 
deliance to his rival, or die musically, than it is to have a ghost 
np])ear visible to one, but invisible to all the guests at a grand 
supper, and yet quite visible to the audience. That the ancients 
might err iu point of taste as well as the moderns, is very likely, 
though it is not stated whether the taste that might be offended 
figuinst, was contemporary or such as is now professed. That 
moth'ru taste might be offended by many things introduced upon 
the Athenian stage wc feel perfectly as.sured of ; but there is no 
reason to suppose, that there were many flagrant outrages, upon 
the taote of the Greeks tliemselves. Is it not tlien a little rash 
of our Critic, to commit himself to the opinion, that the intro- 
durtion of the Gods on the stage by the ancients, “ was puerile 
1111(1 absurd." Very puerile and absurd perhaps to him and us, 
init not so to men, ‘ to the manner born.' Let him bethink him 
of the ‘ Mysteries' of our own dark ages. As respects the 
Greeks, we can answer for it, that their belief in su])ernaturali- 
tics, was too deep-rooted, too sincere, to render it either puerile 
or ulisurd, to introduce them upon the stage. On the contrary, 
such introduction was perfectly in harmony with the sympathies 
of the age, and in entire heartfelt consonance to the current 
piety of the people. To form a juster conception on tiiis head, 
ve ought to be perfectly satisfied as to the convictions of our 
o\Mi ancestors regarding the weird sisters in Macbeth. An 
audience of Shakespeare’s day, and of our own, we have reason 
to suppose, would view the incantation scene in Macbeth, with 
very different feelings. What is now rendered ludicrous in 
representation by a want of true perception of the ideal, or stage 
mismanagement ; formerly was impressive and awful. The intro- 
duction, for instance, of the Eumenides on the Grecian stage, 
^as fraught with terror; and iu the Amphytrions of Plautus, the 
ai)poarance of Jupiter on the scene, with the thunder and dark- 
ness that mark his advent, is very grandly conceived. 

A paradoxical, and indeed ridiculous skit of Coleridge's, ap- 
pears to have formed the peg for our author's somewhat ramb- 
Img paper on Othello and lago." Othello, according to the 
"ild notion of Coleridge, forsooth was not jealous. We shall, 
no doubt, some day be told that Julius Caesar was hot ambitious, 
nor Tiberius cruel, and that Messalina was chaste as unsunned 
^>now. Coleridge’s proposition is not more extravagant than 
Horace Walpole’s, respecting that much injured and generous 
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hearted sovereign, Richard III., who, according to his views, was 
more sinned against than sinning. Othello was not jealous. Oh 
no ! Ho was too noble for this. How absurd, as if the firmest 
nature could be proof (especially an unsuspecting generous man), 
against diabolical circumvention and art. Circumstances have 
hanged many an innocent man, and circumstances might make 
even a fond, and trusting husband doubt the fidelity of a 
true wife. We have in Othello, a man of an open and kind- 
ly nature, driven to the verge of madness by an artfully 
concocted plot ; enough to drive nine out of ten men quite 
distracted. Proofs most cunningly devised, crush, in spite of 
himself, the rebellious instinct of a trusting and loyal heart. He 
is morally turned inside out, and constrained from an ugly 
conjunction of facts, to believe his wife a wanton ; he vows in the 
presence of his foul betrayer, to sacrifice her life upon the altar 
of outraged honor. Ho lashes himself up to the fulfilment of 
that vow, murders her, and forsooth then arises a question, was 
he jealous ! This is really such outrageous nonsense, as almost 
renders it idle to enter into any thing like serious argument 
respecting it. Tiio fact is, that there arc some intellects that 
love to play with a seeming subtlety, as a cat does with a mouse. 

Surely our Critic might have spared himself the trouble of 
shewing that it was not Shakespeare’s intent to render Othello 
either repulsive or contemptible. In the name of common 
sense, is Shakespeare so obscure a writer, that we need 1). L. li.’s 
assurance on this point at starting ? We may bo well content to 
take Othello’s character, from the mouth of his fiendish enemy, 
who declares, 

The Moor is of a free and open nature 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to bo so. 

Such men are easily led from the unsuspecting honesty of their 
nature, as layo states in his cynical way. In a passing note 
over the forgotten railer, Rymer’s preposterous remarks on 
Shakespeare ; our Critic makes a reference to Negros, which wo 
deem not very relevant to the Moor Othello. The term Moor, 
is certainly not one of disrespect. Othello, is ‘ the Moor of 
Venice.’ A man of high birth and station, of loveable and kindly 
dispositions, and a bravo military loader. He was descended of 
a race proverbially handsome and ehivalric. Such epithets as 
thick-lips,” sooty-bosom,” arc mere exaggerative yallee aris- 
^ig from the’ requisite collision of passion and scene. In regard 
to Shakespeare’s female characters, our Critic’s remarks so far as 
they go, are very just. It is in fact, the best compliment wliicli 
can bo paid to a woman in general, that she is not of prominent 
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cliaractcr. A lilly has not so much character as a bramble, nor 
a rose, so much as a prickly pear can shew. Pope’s line then — 

Most women have no character at all, 

so far from being a libel, seems to us to be the very reverse. 
I'he ‘ wicked wasp of Twickenham/ spoke more especially in 
regard to a court, and fashionable circle. The passions of wo- 
man being less vehement, or kept under stricter discipline — the 
I'eniale character is accordingly less rugged, or more character- 
less than that of man, just as a dove has less character than a 
kite, or a canary than a crow. The dogma of Pope therefore 
admitting it with our Critic to be smart, is not shallow, but pro- 
found and true to nature. D. li. K indeed ought to be grateful 
to bis brother poet, for giving him an opportunity of standing 
up chivalrously on behalf of tlic sex, albeit ho is somewhat 
chargeable witli making the giant in order to kill him ! But to 
return to Othello, our Critic has some remarks in advertence to 
those who may have deemed lagu's character somewhat unna- 
tural, “ us there is not a sufficient motive for his atrocious con- 
duet." If there bo some who think so, they liave studied Itajian 
history to little purpose, and considered the beautiful drama 
bvi'ui’e us, very superiicially. Where is there in the whole circle 
ofhuinan motives, one so bitterly fruitful in results, as joalomsy, 
that old and never oudiiig belli teterrima causa ? Love, or love 
distorted (and jealousy is nothing more), 1ms been and will long 
(’oiitinue to be, the fruitful source of tlic direst luunan misery, 
riie reference to the character of Hamlet, introduced by our 
biitK', is any thing but pertinent to the subject in hand. It 
h'uks a.s if lugged in to eke out a paper, and is after all, but a 
im agrc abstract of Goethe’s profound analysis of the character. 
I’hcre certainly was no call for our Critic’s acquitting Hamlet the 
Ihiiie of cowardice at the fag-end of an article on Oiliello ; or of 
bis adducing in proof of his being no craven, the coolness of his 
bcarnig in the engagement with Laertes. The man who had 
hiccd a supernatural being, and followed him, baring his weapon 
to bar the interference of his quailing friends, until he might 
have speech of him in a lonely place apart from all witness, could 
be no coward. It is not cowards who reason upon suicide, and 
eschew it ujion Christian grounds, neitlier is it cowards who aim 
the rapier at false kings, — but this is a digression. Need we ob- 
serve that we are considerably at issue with our Critic in regard 
t<J the motives of lafjo. Our Critic balances, as his way not 
uiifrequently is, “ I am far from maintaining that the character 
‘jf laffo is actually or altogether unnatural ; but I think that 
cveu Shakespeare himself had some misgivings on this score (!) 
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and had anticipated the very objection which Mr. Hazlitt com- 
bats." Fancy, 0 Reader, Shakespeare throwing off a tragedy at a 
heat, and then anticipating some fatal objection that might here- 
after be made against it, but which he in the original conception 
of the cliaracter, had wholly overlooked. This is something like 
Pliidias making a statue, and forgetting that he had not put 
a liead to it, and then to meet some contingent objection falling 
to and doing the needful! But continues the Critic, “It was 
on thw account perhaps" (there is always much virtue in a per- 
haps) “ that he has made latjo express a suspicion, that both the 
Moor and Cassio had dishonored him as a husband. The thing 
seems imjirobable in itself, f why ? J and is so awkwardly intro- 
duced, and has so littla effect (?) that it looks very like an after 
thought or interpolation. It is forgotten as soon as mentioned." 
In regard to Cassio, this may be readily admitted, but as res- 
pects Othello — the aspect of the question is very different. To 
put this in a clearer point of view, let us consider a little the cha- 
racter of In go, and that of liis wife. The first needs little illus- 
tration. At the end of the play, ns it came from Shakespeare, 
an CTiumcration of the persons of the drama occurs thus— 
“ Othello the Moore — Cassio an Honorable Lieutenant — lago 
a villainc — Rodcrigo a gulled gcntlemnn, &c." The reader, of 
course, has early in the scene, an acquaintance with the moral 
bent of the characters — which they themselves have not. The 
reader knows layo to bo a thorough })accd rascal, albeit a gay, a 
witty, a frank boon companion. Ho is deemed a truly honest 
fellow by the dramatis persome in general, especially the bravo 
chief, who, ho is sure, ‘ will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses 
are.’ Tlie unprincipled and dangerous character of lago gra- 
dually unfolds itself. ISemo repente fuit turpissimns. It is 
sometime before he himself will admit even in soliloquy, that 
his hellish jilot is engendered. He is a cool calculating selfish 
man— -and such men generally arc suspicious. He rates himself 
high. He feels it an injury to be superseded by Cassio. In 
the very first scene, Rodcrigo refers to a foregone conclusion. 
“ Thou told’st me thou didst hold him in thy hate.” To say 
notlnng of other causes of repugnance, layo’s interest, as we 
should say now a du}3, was not equ:)l to his competitor's. He 
had evidently been to the big-wigs, with a view to promotion — 
but in vain. 

. These jrrefit. ones of tlio city 

In personal suit to maki' mo his liomonant, 

Oft capp’d to him ; mul by the faith of man, 

I know my price . 

Such men always do. Their organ of self-esteem is usually 
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large, to compensate for the absence of benevolence and con- 
scientiousness. What was the character of this hard-hearted, 
unprincipled, suspicious man’s wife ? Emilia is a lively, some- 
what flippant woman, who, with a different man for her husband, 
Diight have responded to a truer and more harmonious moral 
chord than we find set down. She must have known that her 
husband was a prying, cynical and slippery man, and not likely 
to be a continent one. There is a stinging point in all he says— 
but it is said not for what it is, but for what it may seem. It is 
tlie most artful equivoque. Consider the soliloquy, or rather the 
aside Mephistophelis-likc reflections (was larfo the germ of 
Goethe’s fiend ?) ‘ He' (Cassio) ‘ takes her by the palm. Aye, 

‘ well said, whisper — aye smile upon her — do, I will gyve thee in 

‘ thine own courtship very good ; well kissed ! au excellent 

‘ courtesy yet again your fingers to your li])s ?'— Thisis the 

very ofl’ervcscence of gall in an unprincipled, sharp designing, 
most shrewd, and even suspicious man. Emilia must have had 
some tolerable notion of this man’s real character. She coulfT 
not thoroughly love him — because he was so very opposite to her 
own vehemence of affection, and impulsive earnestness, though 
not disinclined to be a flirt should opportunity serve. Of her 
leanings and tendencies, we cannot have a better exponent 
than her own confession. In the lust conversation between her 
and Dosdemona, when her sweet mistress is overborne, by an 
ominous impression of coming doom, darkening around her. 
Emilia raises the veil somewhat. 

Vesd, 0 these mcti, these men ! 

Dost thou in conscience think— tell me Emilia 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emilia. There bo some such, no question. 

Desd. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world ? 

Emilia. Why— would not you ? 

Desd, No, by this heavenly light I 

It is unnecessary to pursue the dialogue further. Siifiicc 
it that Emilia gives us the notion of a matron not em- 
barrassed by any particular scruples. Piquant, sparkling, and 
gay withal — she seems qualified when so humoured, to give a less 
sub])iciou3 husband than lago cause of uneasiness. If not a 
coipjette ; by her own shewing, she might have become so, if 
resentment, or other cause served. In regard to logo, how stands 
the argument of his jealousy being an after thought? It is that 
kind of feeling that no man blabs about. In nature itself, its 
existence is recognised, by inference, rather than on declaration. 
In a very early scene of the drama, logo lets out that he hales 
Othello. Why ? His promotion of Cassio to the higher rank, 
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might bo productive of resentment, but could scarcely be the 
cause of ‘ a lodged hate.’ Suspicion of his being dishonored by 
the Moor, on the other hand, at once, gives a clue to the whole 
mystery— especially when wo recollect some of the social anoma- 
lies of Italy, and the vindictiveness, not idly attributed, to the 
Italian character ; the result partly of peculiar forms of govern- 
ment, and partly of constitution. This cool headed, bad liearted, 
pococurante military adventurer, appraised himself, as a matter of 
course, much higher than he did Michael Cassio, ‘ the Arithme- 
tician,’ because 

lie had never seta S(iua(lron in the field 
Kor the division of n buttle knows 
More than a Spiubter . 

This is quite the guard-room tone— the mess-room cant of dis- 
paragement, of one who has been superseded. In an odicer whom 
he deems very inferior in merit to himself. This is quite in the 
grumbling subaltern vein. 

— mere prattle without practice 

Is all hi.s boldiership— but ho. Sir, had the election 
And I . 

So far of the drama, is human nature, and military human na- 
ture, bristling np against lleud-Quarters favouritism. It is trolled 
out with aj»t>arent frankness — for hifjo has the reputation of an 
lionest fellow, aye, and a jovial companion to boot, when it suits 
him. Iloderigo avouches that he, were he in the other’s place, 
would nut follow tlie Moor after being so slighted. lago’s reply 
istputc eliaraeteristic, for the reader understands it in a dilTerent 
sense from iloderigo, the gull. 

O, Sir, content you 

I follow him to save my turn upon him, 

Wo cannot all bo masters, nor nil masters 
Cannot be truly followed . 

‘ I know my price,’ was lagos first intimation — the next is ‘ I 
bide my time.’ lie dovelopes himself a little more, almost im- 
mediately after, expressing his contempt for such a poor devil as 

Wears out bis time, murh like his mastci’a ass 

For nou}j;ht but provender, and when he is old— cashiered 

Whip mo such arrant knaves . 

This, though dropped jestingly, gives us a glimpse of his real 
policy, and hero wo have more of it, 

Others there are 

Who trimm’d in forms and visiigcs of duty, 

* Keep yet their hearts, attending on themselves ; 
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And throwing but shows of service on their . , , 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lin d their coats, 

Do themselves homage ; these fellows have some soul ; 

And such a one do I profess myself. 

Further insight as regards the interior nature of the man is 
afforded by liimself, still in tlie same half jesting tone. 


■ I follow but myself— 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love or duty, 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end ; 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native art and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I shall wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at : lam not what I am. 

This is one of those involuntary raisings of the veil, which 
even the most astute villain cannot help at times. We have 
liorc a complete kev to laflos character, furnished by himsell, to 
a man he dceuiod little bettor than a fool. Next comes the leck- 
loss iiuleceiicy of his midnight annouiicenieiit to old Brabantio 
wluch considering his place, his rank, and Ins relationship to 
Dosdeinotm ; evinces a habitual callousness; and a 
iiiunil tone. Ho seems sensible of the lodecorousncss hiinsulf, 
and after a fashion apologizes for if. 


■ Do not believe 


That from the sense of all civility 
I tluis would play and trillc with your reverence : 

Your daughter • 

After the old senator leaves the window, lat/o slyly observes to 


lloilerigo — 


- farewell, fori must leave you : 


— V 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place 
To he pvtnluccd (as if I stay I shall) 

Against the Moor 

Hero is a thorough paced rogue, feeling his way in demora- 
h/ , nr tho mind of Ills facile listener to his pmpose. In ho 
'l^ond Ln" his mask being thus far dropped to he reader 
thongli not to his unsuspecting "'“sf ‘ 
lionest sympathy, by declaring that he had 
mg himselt; from yerking the Magmfico under tho ribs, botanso 

he — 


- prated 


And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honor - 

Here be is exorcising bis voeation-of doing 
direction. Othello answers with great dignity— n«r must 
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overlook a part of it — as it shows that even by descent he is no 
plebeian, no common-place military adventurer. 

1 fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege . 

When laffo suggests that he should go before the Magnifico, 
the ‘ raised father and his friends,’ he answers as becoming his con- 
scious dignity, no less than conscious innocence of real offence. 

— — . Not I, I must b 3 found 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 

Shall manifest me rightly . 

Such confidence has Othello in his friend lago, that he en- 
trusts the care of Desdemona to him, on her passage to Cyprus. 
Before parting, old Brahantio utters a few bitter words — which no 
doubt were unlinppily remembered afterwards — in which he bids 
the Moor beware of her, as she might deceive him as well as 
her father. Othello replies 

My life upon her faith— Honest logo 
My Desdenjona must I leave to thee, 

I pray thee let thy wife attend on lier 
And bring them after in the best advantage. 

Tins wish of the noble Moor, in such a suspicious mind as 
laf/ds, naturally prone to jealousy, no doubt was attributed to a 
foul motive. Why, wy wife to attend upon, his ? The whole 
villainy of lagds passages with Roderigo is so palpable, that 
nothing need be said. We know his rule, even though he had 
given it no utterance. ‘ Thus do I ever make my fool my purse.’ 
Here, at the close of the first act, and for the first time, wo have 
lago alone. We already begin to see, of what a close nature he 
is — of wliat a sollish and cruel — for is not all cruelty n phase of 
selfishness ? Ho 1ms already assured us, that his outward action 
was not likely to denote * the native act and figure of his heart.’ 
We may already infer, therefore, that when most gay, he was most 
hatefully resolved ; when most jovial, most fiendishly plotting 
evil. This was not a man, to hint to others, of his secretly fes- 
tering jealousy, albeit ho might have betrayed it to his wife. 
It would have been awkward to have introduced the matter 
sooner. How could it have been broached ? Where would D. 
L. R. have lugged it in ? Shakespeare generally knew what he 
was about. IngOy in soliloquy, lets us know, what otherwise we 
might only have inferred — that ho suspects the Moor in regard to 
his own wife Emilia. He is not sure of it, but he has a stinging 
suspicion which ripens in such a mind. When he advises his 
victim to he ware of jealousy, in an after scene — he is speaking 
from the fullness of his own festering heart, full of foul thought.s 
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and hiding them under a gay exterior that seemed to laugh at 
cNorv thing. At the end of the first scene of the second act, 
wo liavo lago again in soliloquy, and he repeats his suspicion of 
the Moor and his wife. 


the thoQcht thereof • 

Doth like a poisonous minerd,* gnaw my inwards 
And nothing can or shall content my soal, 

Till I am oven with him . 

At this time lago's plot is scarcely clear enough to himself. 
If lie cannot corrupt Desdemona himself, he is determined to 

' put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot cnre. 

In the third act too , — lago 8 jealousy is at the root of a flip- 
ymi double entendre^ he utters on Emilia s coming to announce 
to him that she has Desdemona’s handkerchief for him. lago 
c\idently speaks from stinging experience, when he addresses 
OdicUo m the fourth act. 


Good, sir, be a man 

Think every bearded fellow, that* ^but yok’d, 

May draw with you 

0, ms the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock 
To Up a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste . 

Though this is said, the further to excite Othello's jealousy, 
>ot is it exactly lago’s own feeling. In the same act, Emilia 
^'he^^s lier cognizance of her husband’s jealousy — when speaking 
with hearty and just indignation against ' the cogging cozening 
^hivo,’ whoever he might be, who had poisoned Othello’s car ; 
^'he rt'joins, on lago’s telling her " to speak within door,’ that is 
Hut to clamour so as to be heard without ; — 

0, fye upon him ! some such squire ho was 
That turn’d your wit the sunny side without 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 

But enough — we have produced sufficient, to demonstrate, that 
Ifigdfi jealousy of Othello was the origo mali throughout. The 
superccssion in Cassio's promotion, sharpened and goaded on 
ius vindictive spirit. His jealousy is evident, in several places as 

have shewn, and was no second, but primary -thought of the 
author. It is by masterly touches, few hut strong, tliat Shakes- 
peare sometimes shews the depth of % passion. We have it in 
Othello 8 exclamation of ‘ fool — fool — fool’ — when he finds how 
be has been juggled by an incarnate demon. We have it in lago 8 

* 

* Arsenic no doubt, the working of which is most agooizing, as well as deadly. 

M 
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attempt to stab his wife — and the odious phrase he applies to 
her — which no gentleman could use, save in the belief of her 
falsity to his bed. In a word, jealousy is the argument of this 
superb tragedy. We have it in three forms — and all turning 
on trifles — have first the jealousy of a suspicious, mean- 
spirited, time-serving, worldly-wise villain. He never hazards 
his own safety if he can avoid it. He would have stab- 
bed Emilia to death, long before the fifth act, if he could have 
done so without bringing suspicion on himself. His cue is to 
make it appear, that all whom it was his design, or intent, to 
remove, cut off each other — and he had very nearly succeeded. 
Then we have the great jealousy of a generous nature, not easily 
provoked— not easily jealous, but being wrought, perplexed in 
the extreme. It is on her ih whom he liad garnered up his 
soul, that his storm of retributive passion falls. He is determin- 
ed to sacrifice her — although it wrings his heart, that there 
should be a bitter necessity for it. We have also the lighter 
jealousy of Bianca, in the tliird and fourth acts, excited by the 
same fatal handkerchief, that has already worked so much mis- 
chief. ^ 

In his paper on four^ comic characters— viz. Falstaff, Don 
Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverly and Uncle Toby — the author ex- 
presses surprise — “ that no Critic has yet thought of bringing 
into contact and comparison, these master-pieces of genius." 
Wo are all familiar with literary parallels— but parallels or com- 
parisons, between characters having nothing in common, can be 
of little other use in criticism, than to shew the Critic s ingenui- 
ty. A Poet sees similitude in dissimilitude, it is upon some such 
poetico-critical principle, wo presume, that these^ four charac- 
ters are baked up into one literary pie. Their incongruity is so 
groat, that wc cannot imagine a more odd re-union than the 
meeting of the four could form. There are characters that are 
called comic, because they figure in comedy. To us it appears, 
that the only genuine comic character of the four, is Falstaff. 
Ho is always sure to make us laugh. It is not so with Sir 
Roger de Coverly and Uncle Toby. Don Quixote again is a 
, compound of the solemn if not sad, with the moral beautiful— 
and when lu contact with Sancho, especially of the comic, proper- 
ly so called. Uncle Toby and Sir Roger, are in no wise laughter 
moving — but whimsical. They are more properly speaking come- 
dy characters than comic. “ It is quite possible" — observes our 
Critic— “ that ShakespoUTe himself had held his sides, over the 
ludicrous misfortunes of the Kuight of the rueful countenance." 
This may be possible, but as it strikes us, is not very probable. 
If Shakespeare himself, save in London, was an obscure author 
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in those days, it is not likely that Cervantes’ master-piece should 
have been well known in London. There was little communica- 
tion between Spain and England during Elizabeth’s time, what- 
ever might have been the case in the previous reign. At the 
juncture when the first and second parts of Henry IV. were pub- 
lished, there was was no entente cordial between the Spanish 
and English courts. If Elizabeth’s reign was so rich in trans- 
lations, from the continental languages— how comes it that it 
should have been left to Jervis and Smollett, to translate Don 
Quixote— since we know of no other English translation ? In 
our Critic’s opinion — there are as many striking points of oppo- 
sition between Sir John Ealstaff and Don Quixote, as if they 
had proceeded from the same brain, and were expressly intended 
to illustrate each other, upon the principle of contrast.” Surely 
the same remark is applicable to hundreds of characters which 
dilfer as far as fat and lean, merry and satL Henry the V. and 
Henry the VIII. Charles I. and Charles IL might bo pitted 
in the same way, just as legitimately, as the fat, and the rueful 
Knight. Our Critic gravely assures us, in regard to Hudibras, 
that, if regarded as an imitation of Don Quixote, it is un- 
doubtedly a failure and full of incongruities.” Why so — if 
taken upon his own principle of contrast ? What, however, 
constitutes an imitation ? and where is the line to be drawn 
between imitation and plagiarism ? Is literary imitation, when 
not servile — wrong ? We could have wished, that our Critic had 
dist'ussed those principia a little more— since otherwise, almost 
every literary production in the world may be considered an imi- 
tation, and Homer himself, if we knew all, might thus come to 
be numbered among the herd of Imitators. Many, so called 
imitators, we rather think, come under Fluollens kind of coinci- 
dence about the river in Macedon, and the river in Monmouth. 
If the circumstance, of a Knight and his Squire, be considered as 
constituting imitation, one might trace up imitation to Goliath, 
of Gath, and his armour bearer. It would be quite as just to 
say that Don Quixote is an imitation of Ajax, as that Hudibras 
is an imitation of Don Quixote. There are imitations respecting 
which there can be no mistake ; — that are, and are intended, to bo 
patent to every well read person. Mrs. Inchbald, for instance, 
demonstrated satisfactorily enough (to all, save perhaps George 
Colmau the younger), that two of the characters in the ' Poor 
Gentleman’ — were but Fetches of Uncle Toby, and Corporal 
Trim. But — “ all imitations of the romance of Cervantes are 
unsuccessful" — says our Critic. “ Smollett's Sir Lancelot 
Greaves is his poorest production " Tastes will ever difler — but 
we have from youth upwards, preferred this poorest production to 
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' Ferdinand Count Fathom/ It is professedly, and honestly an 
imitation— hut not a slavish one— for Sir Lancelot is a handsome 
and accomplished English gentleman, in the prime of life— and 
his lady-love bears no resemblance to Diilcinca Del Tobozo, as 
her portraiture stands to ages daggereotyped by Sancho Panza. 
It may be the poorent of Smollett’s productions— but we never 
recollect having read it without being moved to hearty laughter, 
and we have ever been of opinion, that what moves to that emo- 
tion, or to tears, cannot be a poor production. Our Critics 
remarks on the character of Falstaff, we scarcely think conceived 
in his usual, liberal, and comprehensive spirit. It was not right 
to say deliberately, in regard to this character, that it is one rest- 
ing on a basis of— “ approaching the extreme point of felicity in 
proportion as he sinks his nature to that of a beast." This 
would bo the beau ideal of a solitary drunkard, a bestial sot — 
instead of the jovial and witty Falstaff— who, be it recollected, 
always enjoys himself socially. He is no solitary toper and he 
is never represented' drunk. There would indeed be no pleasure 
in reading about such a character, or seeing it represented— 
whereas there is a perpetual spring about Shakespeare’s Falstaff. 
He is a general favorite with young and old.^ To say that— 

“ his intellectual powers evaporate in witticism"— is to hold rare 
wit very cheap— as a sort of soda water thing that evaporates in 
potation. Independent of the absurdity, of instituting any com- 
parison, between two such north and south characters, as Don 
Qui.xote and Falstaff, can any thing bo more unreasonable than to 
depreciate the ono in respect to the other ? One might ns well 
condemn the ‘ Jolly Tloggars’— of Burns- because it differs so 
extremely from Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner. After all is 
the department of wit and humour, whim, and oddity, very con- 
genial to our Critic ? Not so much so, we should suppose, 
judging from several passages throughout the work under consi- 
deration— as the region of serious poetry and mental peculiarity 
— in its relation to the purely dialectical, and fanciful. In passing, 
our Critic has a very laconic depreciatory hit at Smollett, and his 
broad humour— as if bis humour were never otherwise than 
broad. Ho is dashed off as a painter of manners, not of univer- 
sal nature. This is a curious remark rather, considering that 
our Critic has just been dealing with four portraits, which we pre- 
sume, aro scarcely to be considered, as representing universal 
human nature. The remark, as to being a mere painter of exteri- 
or man, had already been made by a brother Critic,# respecting 
Chaucer in those words. As in Shakespeare, his characters 


• Coleridge's ‘ Literary Remains.* 
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represent classes, but in a different manner. Shakespeare’s cha* 
racters are the representation of the interior nature of humanity 
in Nvhich some element has become so predominant as to destroy 
the health of the mind ; whereas Chaucer’s are rather represen- 
tation of classes of manners.” Now we demur to the position 
of Smollett being a mere manner painter. His characters are 
not like the phantasmagoria sketches of Le Sage— in which a 
few pages do the business — and we part with the individual for 
over. In Smollett’s works, they accompany us through a series 
of adventures. Look, for instance, at Roderick Random. To 
be sure, it is disfigured greatly, by the gross indelicacy of a coarse 
age, coarse in morals, as well as in manners. Roderick Random 
biniself is a character — and not merely a sketch of exteriors as 
ill the case of Tom Bowling, the Fox-hunter, and Narcissus' aunt. 
In Roderick, Strap, and Morgan, we have real characters with in- 
terior pith and meaning. Humphrey Clinker too, of itself, would 
he a triumphant proof, that Smollett’s hand had some of the 
interior, as well as the exterior cunning. Matthew Bramb}e is 
drawn with artistical skill, and who that once has become ac- 
quainted with Winnifred Jenkins, but retains a delightful recollec- 
tion of her? Then in regard to a superb scoundrel, from his in- 
ncnno'jt depth — where is tliere a completer portrait, than that of 
Count Fathom. TiOok at Lismahago too — the representative of 
a class of dogmatic Scotch disputants, with ‘in-knee’d soul' — as 
Robert Burns would say. 

In the paper on “ miniature outlines” — we have a sketch of 
Sir Widter Scott— but as the “ Chit-Chat,” also takes him up — 
It may be as well now to refer more particularly to that work. 
It IS one great defect of its plan that the A — s and B— s, the 
H—s, and the L — s make no impression of individuality upon 
the mind. Alexander and Septimus, or even Tom and Jerry, 
^^ould have answered better, as far as the reader is concerned. 
As It is— the letters are like holes in the wall through which our 
author's ventriloquism comes. By way of heightening the illu- 
sion, were it not as well, if we had two human figures instead of 
two commas — two letters we mean ? There should have been 
outward garnish to give an idea, just as gilded pipes arc put on 
the front of an organ, for the look of the thing. One would 
naturally wish also — instead of the divided opinions of letters, 
that convey no idea, had we the plain unvarnished imprimatur 
of those that are entertained by D. L. R. We could wish them 
outspoken and no mistake, on the speculations entered into ; 
since under their present forfn, there is so much see-sawing, and 
balancing, that we scarcely know what conclusion to come to, or 
"hat opinion the author himself really entertains. The*' Chit-Chat 
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combines odds and ends/’ that should have been incorporated in 
another edition of the Leaves.” The author himself is sensi- 
ble of a want of dramatic keeping, in his a, b, c, plan. He con- 
fesses that he had quite forgotten (as the reader is apt to do 
also,) i^at A. or B. had said upon the same subject, some time 
before. It seems that these conversatioual exercises, were not 
written with a view to republioation in a volume, which circum- 
stance should be remembered as an excuse for defects, which the 
author seems more sensible of, than, there is any call for, since it 
is one full of talent ; fraught with varied interest ; and capable 
of setting thought a-stirring. It is by no means improbable 
that our author's mode of handling his subject, by dealing pa- 
negyric and censure, by turns, from the same pen, may prove 
advantageous to “ Hindu Students anxious to acquire a critical 
knowledge of recent English writers”— but it strikes us, that it 
would have been much more so, hud the praise, or censure, been 
given smply and affirmatively. The term recent, too, is liable to 
cause some misconception at first— especially when we find such 
names as\hesc figuring in its pages— Shakespeare — Charles L— 
Bacon— Newton— Dryden— Pascal— Thomson— Hume— Gibbon 
— Pope — Addison — Johnson and Churchill. It is surely quite 
right to hear both sides of a question — to listen to the advo- 
cates— but is the reader to be the sole judge ? Will not the 
author himself enact the part ? Perhaps it is from modesty that 
D. L. B. declines it — and leaves his fragments of the alphabets 
to fight it out, without coming to a decision. In regard to 
Hindu students, will not this mode of treating a subject, con- 
firm a tendency, to which they are already somewhat prone— 
that of oscillating between two opinions, until as in more sacred 
and important mutters, they at length cannot tell what faith they 
are of ? “ If I might” — says our author, in his preface, “ thus con- 
tribute, however indirectly, to raise the tone of conversation in 
the houses of the rising generation of Hindus,” I should exult in 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished. We might also 
plead, in explanation of remarks of our own, that may fairly be 
deemed superfluous by the English reader — that they have a 
special reference to the Hindu students, who take an interest in 
such questions, as those embraced in the works under considera- 
tion. Wo fear, however, that our author need not flatter himself 
witli any such consummation as he aspires after. A home con- 
versation, is one, in which father and mother, sister and brother, 
husband and wife, and guest-friond, may join round the domestic 
board. Alas ! there is no domestic board. Sucli a conversation 
in the present state of Hindu society, is only an Utopian deside- 
ratum. The thing itself need not be looked for in a social state, 
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where the head of the family sits aloof as a master, and the wife 
19 little better than a servant. There must first be female edu- 
cation before such a consummation can be anticipated as even 
remotely feasible. These must first arise, and become a principle 
of domestic centralization, a proper deference for woman,*a reve- 
rence for womanhood, and a due appreciation of w'oman’s mission 
altogether ; before she will open her lips to interchange senti- 
ments with man as her equal. Wliatever may be said of ‘ Young- 
Bengal' — in regard to intellectuals, their morale must improve 
before they can expect the blessings of mind, and heart expand- 
ing, and refining female conversation, or interchange of sentiment. 
As vet, we regret to be constrained to observe, that we cannot 
stand forward to bear testimony to their patriotism, their man- 
ners, or their philanthropy. Having cast off the trammels of 
their own religion, and apparently therewith, much of their social 
obligations, we would ask what have they substituted for these ? 
By what mark are we to know them, by what symbol are we to 
recognize them, by what sympathy to class them ? They call 
themselves Hindus; — if they are Hindus — may 'we he permitted to 
eiuphre what conditions constitute Hinduism ? If Young-Bengal 
seek to be weighed in the balance of Hinduism — the balance in 
short of’ the Hindu sanctuary, will they not be found awfully 
wanting ? In what balance then, we would further ask, do they 
wish to he weighed ? Deism, and hot tiffins with awr shrauh'* 
do not constitute, either philanthropy, patriotism, or religion. 
In regard even to literature— what has Young-Bcngal done, or 
what is it doing ? When we are informed, what proportion the 
booksellers bills, of Young-Bcngal, bear to the rest of Young- 
Bcngal s expenditure, wo may perhaps, have some data to enable 
us to come to some reasonable conclusion. At present we feel 
rather at a loss — and have some reason to suspect that certain 
Bestaiirants we could name, benefit much more by their patron- 
age, than cither Thacker and Co., or Ostcll and Lepage. In the 
walks of literature, and philosophy, so far at least as we have had 
the opportunity of observing — they are apt to be every thing by 
turns, and nothing long. They do not greatly fancy making 
sacrifices of any kind. They are forward to inflate wind bags — 
but not to fill a coffer for liberty in peril, or humanity in dis- 
tress. While we write this, Mr. Wilberforce Bird’s picture, for 
'^bich the natives of Calcutta prayed ' that he would sit— is 
ping a begging ! A more disgraceful exhibition we have never 
heard of. Never let any man in high place, again consent to sit 
or his picture, at the requisition of the Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta. Enough we have a pleasant recollection, of the 
poyiny, but let not the names of the twn-payiny subscribers 
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to this picture be forgotten. They are not forgotten as far 
as we are concerned—and perhaps some day, the oblivious 
non-payers may find, that in regard to a picture even, as to all 
other questions of sjjpial polity-honesty is the best policy. 
Oh ! that Young-Beugal would remember a somewhat gloomy 
poet’s advice— * on reason build resolve, that column of true 
majesty in man.’’^ What fruit — we would fain ask — has been 
produced by all the fine things said (but not done !) about the 
lamentable condition of Hindu widows ? When shall we hear 
of a Young-Bcngal hero, marrying a Young-Bengal widow ? 
When, in the words of the Prince of Denmark, will they — ' leave 
off their damnable faces and begin ?’ Has one of them the 
moral courage to make a beginning ? Who will bell the cat of 
social prejudice ? Not One ! Not one will make a step even 
in advance. Mutty Lall Seal’s prize — is likely to share the 
same fate, as that for the discovery of the longitude, or of perpe- 
tual motion. Will any one endeavour to abate the moral evil of 
infant botrothment ? Wo leave the question of widow-marrying 
altogether where we found it — in the Slough of Despond ! Will 
any one have the virtue to stand up and say, I will not make it 
imperative upon my little Ramchunder, or Latchmee, to marry— 
till it becomes a spontaneous movement of their own minds. I 
will not bo a party to a system, that is the fruitful hot bed of 
corruption, the nursery of private deterioration, and social dege- 
neracy. Have Young-Bcngal the moral courage, to form a 
society of their own, to disclaim in essentials, as they have specu- 
latively, the tyranny of custom ; and to discountenance in every 
point, the laxity, or immorality, of the society in which they 
move, and of which they are units, rather than members — 
cyphers conjoined to no integer ? Will they with a puritanical 
sternness, declare war against the vices, the profligacies, of the old 
Hindu society ? Will they without compromise, discountenance 
all immorality, and all departure from the truth ? Have they the 
fortitude to endeavour to form a society of their own, on the basis 
of a determination, to send to Coventry, all members found offend- 
ing under the indicated heads ? Wo confess that we are now 
treading upon dangerous ground— that wo are urging to arm 
with weapons, that may he turned against European consistency. 
‘ Physician cure thyself — may be fairly enough retorted upon 
us. We admit at once with sorrow — that too many of our coun- 
trymen, have for some months back, it may he years, done such 
things, as tend to make us all blush for the European character, 
as far at least as Calcutta is concerned. What is most awful to 
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the reflecting, in respect to the flagrant commercial profligacy of 
Calcutta, is, the impunity with which crimes are now a days com- 
iiiittcd — that formerly, hurried hundreds, of far less culpable offen- 
ders to an ignominious death. But wa'Ag this — will Young- 
Btnc^al be once in earnest and do something ? Will Yoiing-Bengal, 
for instance, send to Coventry— -or refuse to hold social recogni- 
tion of, or communion with, any Kulin Brahmin of their 
acquaintance, who avails himself of his beastly privilege, of mul- 
tiplying— wives, we will not call them, but courtezans rather, 
to himself? This is a simile test — let us see how they will 
dispose of it. We once more entreat of Young-Bengal to give 
some more satisfactory, and likely to endure proof, of moral ad- 
vancement, and the benefits they have derived from English 
education ; than the discussion, secundum artem, of mutton chops 
and l)eer, beefsteaks and porter. • 

For the better understanding of the scope of his work, our 
author furnishes the following key — I have endeavoured to 
shew ^\hat can be urged for and against an author’s claims, and 
in justice to myself, I may observe, that my own opinion is 
usually on the most favorable side, or with the most moderate 
sp(‘akor, though I must sometimes admit the force of objections 
that arc advanced by the opposite party.” Notwithstanding the 
aid to be derived from this hint, we are free to confess, to having 
more than once, felt at a loss; as to which opinion, our author in 
propria jiersona, might be considered as the utterer of. It may 
be said of Poet- Critics, in addition to the free remarks of the 


Poet* Critic whose lucubrations wc are considering, that Poets 
are not always the best judges of poets, just as it is said, that 
women are not always the best judges of female beauty. Bes- 
pt'cdng those sages on the bench of the high court of criticism — 
the leading Beviews — our Critic justly observes “ that no author 
could expect the least honesty or candour from a Beviewer 
whose politics were different from his own. People calling 
tliemsclves gentlemen, and perhaps so deemed by their associ- 
ates, no sooner seated themselves in the Critic’s chair, then they 
laid aside all the courtesies of civilized life, forgot every princi- 
ple of honor and humanity, and conducted themselves like 
drunken disputants, or hired assassins.” Unfortunately there is 
too much truth in this remark — and it should be borne in mind 


by all who sit in the Critic’s chair, in order that they may avoid 
'be unseemly offences, of men, who may be regarded as the 
'lefterieses and Scroggses of the Critic’s bench. Wc remember 
^ review on poor Shelley in the Quarterly, that made us shudder 
Its diabolical truculence; and another on some work of Lady 
Morgan's, which, recollecting that its libellous bitterness, was 
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aimed at a lady, was both uumatinorly and cowardly. Who the 
Critics were wo know not, nor desire to know ; but as the 
Qmrkrly has always prided itself upon its loyalty, and Christia- 
nity ; in regard to thUatter quality, we can only say, that in those 
now far gone days, its illustrations of its principles were most 
extraordinary in the instances referred to and such as for the 
honor of literature, we trust never to behold the like of again. 
All the papers in ChihChat have very taking titles, and 
what is more — there are signs of good entertainment for man 

and woman. Our readers may judge for themselves,. 

“ Macaulay and the Poets" — “ Croly — Hunt Byron Carlyle-- 
Jeffrey, &c.’* — “ Landor — Hazlitt — Byron Southey, &c. ^^and 
80 it goes on to some tliirty arliclea of prose bill of fare, and no 
account .of “ miscellaneous poems — and other attractions the 
whole forming a very rcsiftctnble octavo volume of some five 
hundred closely printed pages. However anxious to do justice 
to such a work, yet with our limits, can wo only afford a very 
desultory notice of it. When wm are told that Mr. Macaulay 
soon tires the moat admiring hearer — wo scarcely know whetlier 
it is I). L. R. or his shadowy objector that speaks. We cannot 
plead to having over felt fatigued, ourselves, in listening to Mr. 
Macaulay, though we must confess that ho is a great monopo- 
lizer. No man has a right to keep all the conversation to him- 
Bclf, more than he has to lay an embargo on the cool sherry amt 
iced champagne. To keep the latter fixed before himsell- 
hclping himself all the time, would not bo a greater solecism m 
good manners, than monopolizing the conversation. Mr. Ma- 
cauhiv, however, is not a man of much pretension to pohshcil or 
graceful manners. A man of lcarning,a man of genius, and great 
tulonis, ho undoubtedly is-but neither in appearance, or address 
—does lie constitute the beau ideal of a highly bred mim. V. b. 
R most likely could not got in one word edgeways. He could 
not swim through the torrent of the lion’ble gentleman s intense 
volubilitv. We suspect that our author had the simplicity to 
suppose,' that Mr. Macaulay would have contribulcd some litilo 
Bweepim' of his study, to his own literary columns. If bo thougnt 
this-hc knew not Mr. Macaulay. Perhaps he knows him 
better now. Carlyle would have done it at once— but Macatilav 
would have deeiiicd it infinitely infra dig. He was a whig and 
an Edinburgh Reviewer— and to think, that one mighty member 
of the Council of the Bengal Governmeiit, combining those two 
characters, would have condescended to write one line for a Cal- 
cutta Annual, or Literary Gazette, was a romantic absurdity. 

all evciils"— says D. L. B.'s shadow—" you must grant that he is 
arrogant and 8elf-concoited.”--The reply is an affirmative of the 
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roiinnk.— " You are thinking of the man, and not of the author.” 
Does that better the matter ? We could extenuate the arro- 
gance and self-conceit of the author — but not of the man. What 
IS there in the family descent, educatibn, or appearance of 
Mr. i\Iacaulay, to make him arrogant or self-conceited ? We 
fear that the Calcutta people as it respects themselves, are partly 
responsible, for this personal arrogance or shyness — which ever 
it bo, that clung to the man while among us, and ever will cling 
to liim. It is this peculiarity of manner that was one per- 
Njiding reason, of his being rejected from Edinburgh, a cir- 
cumstance nevertheless which we deem any thing but a cre- 
ditable one, to the Modern Athens. WJien Mr. Macaulay 
arrived here — Calcutta as its wont is — rushed to bow the 
knee to the new Baal. This sort of idolatry is enough of itself 
to turn the head of any man, save one of simple manners and no- 
ble dignity of character. Macaulay is not a man of simple manners 
■—and we leave it to others to say, what traces of hospitality, be- 
nclit, kindness, or large disinterestedness he has left behind him. 
'riie Scotch next crowded to his levee, and booed — and begged of 
him to preside at their St. Andrew s feast. He came accord- 
ingly and made one grand, artificial, sounding-brass and tinkling- ^ 
cNinbal, kind of speech. How the cars of those Caledonians 
must have tingled, when thrice an the course of that memorable 
evening, (thrice the brinded cat hath mewed) Mr. Macaulay 
asf,ured tliem that he was no Scotchman ! He could not go 
through Coventry with them — that was flat. They got a lesson 
'—ami let all those who formed the deputation to ask him — sing 
fioudiamiis for that evening’s beautiful result ! St. Andrew’s 
‘ hair thus became desecrated by a mongrel occupation — and it 
has never prospered since. But to return to our Critic, he 
assures us that — “ his (Macaulay’s) speeches remind us of the 
clorpience of Burke.” In what respect — may we ask ? Never 
Wiis there a style of thought, or expression, that diflers so much 
the one from the other. The style of Burke was involved, majes- 
tic, rolling, and rounded with ample and grand periods, harmoni- 
ous as music of the olden time; and his philosophy was deep, sug- 
gestive, luminous and conservative. Macaulay's style on the other 
hand is abrupt, sparkling and epigrammatic. It is like powder- 
ed rosin, or glass, sprinkled over an illuminated surface — a sort of 
ball room splendour, with heraldic chalk figures, and groups 
admirably done on the floor; — historic transparencies, antique 
chandeliers and candelabras glittering on every side. The whole 
not only artistic, but smells of oil and varnish. There are some 
bigli sounding passages in some of Mr. Macaulay’s speeches, but 
evidently produced after laborious composition and chamber recita- 
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tion— and the brilliance, and the grandeur, are more in the words 
than in the thoughts. His mind compared to Burke% is Loch 
Lomond to the Atlantic— but as if he had advanced too much, 
D. L. 11 himself, interposes his granum salis. ''I do not mean 
to say that they (Macaulays speeches) exhibit the same depth 
of philosophy or force of genius.” In short, after all, Mr, 
Macaulay, even by D. L. R.'s own shewing, is but a Brummagem 
Burke. By the way the following is too graphic a specimen of 
^ our Critic’s limning talent to be omitted: — 

• “ A.~I (lid nottliiiikyou had so high an opinion of Macaulay as an 
author. To mo ho app(?ars flippant, dogmatical, laboured — though lie is 
not without a showy cleverness. His style is never easy and natural. He 
has not the art to hida his art. It is not so difficult to constmet the short, 
8na])pish, indopondent French sentences of which he is so fond, aud 
which ai'0 agreeable enough to vulgar readers, because they ra()ve lightly, 
aud are unencumbered with a weight of thought. To use an illustration 
of Coleridge’s, they have only the same connexion with each other that 
marbles have in a bag.” 

In the same conversation Mr. Macaulay is represented as 
giving bis opinion regarding Sir Walter Scott — “ that he was a 
great writer — that his poetry was Homeric.” Let us see how 
• this consists with our author’s own conclusions. There is a 
want of thought as well as of imagination in Scott s poetry, 
and this is the reason that it is so seldom quoted.”* But is he 
indeed so seldom quoted, or less so than contemporaries by 
contemporaries ? Wo have very cogent doubts oil the point, 
and though we have neither time, nor inclination, to go a hunting 
after such quotations, sure wo are, unless our memory serves us 
scurvily, that we have in the course of some raiseellaiieoiis reading, 
met with several such quotations. “ With respect even to the 
personages of Scott’s Romances in metre, there is not one that 
has made any lasting impression upon the public mind” — and 
so goes on an unjustly disparaging Critic. He might with the 
like fairness call La Gerusalemme Liberata — a Romance in 
metro. Though not exactly jn metre — what is the Iliad — or 
what the iEiieid, but a Romance ? The ‘ Last Minstrel,’ and 
the ‘Lady of the Lake,' and ‘ Marmiou,’ it seems, have not 
“ made any lasting impression on the public mind.” This in 
the way of hardihood of assertion, is pretty cool ! “ Sir Walter 

Scott’s mind was not essentially poetical, and we see this not 
only in his writings but in his life.” Surely his life was quite 
ns poetical, as the general run of Poet’s lives usually has been. 
It is wo should think quite on a par in tliat respect as the life of 


• Literary Leaves, vol. ii. p. ^7. 
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prydoiij Pope, ‘or Thomson— but no one looks for poetry in the 
routine of common life. In regard to Joanna Baillie’s afdnity 
to Shakespearean genius, Coleridges sarcasm respecting Klop- 
stock being ‘a very German Milton --might Lave been spared — 
since Joanna Baillie is much more like Shakespeare, in diversity 
and [wwer, of illustrating the working of the passions, than 
Klopstock is to Milton in representing — ‘ things— iinattempt- 
t'd vet in prose or rhyme/ Mr. Atherstone, the author of 
‘ Niueveh’ — gets a reprimand from our Critic, for venturing to 
dchignate “his countryman the Scottish Shakespeare.” Is it 
meant here, that it was became he was his countryman, that Mr. 
Atherstone paid that compliment ? If so, tlio insinuation is 
ungenerous and uncalled for. Our Critic then adds^ — “ The 
Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate and injudicious com- 
parisons. They call Joanna Baillie, the female Shakespeare.” 
Hero the use of a phrase, by an individual or two, in honest 
conviction, or enthusiasm; is charged as a sin easily besetting a 
wliolc nation. If the Scotch are too fond of these inconsiderate 
and injudicious comparisons, it was the least we might have cx- 
j)ected from a dispassionate and impartial Critic, to point out the 
^^llcrc and when ; in order to give ns some general notion of 
the correctness of the allegation. This is not even attempted — 
and need wo say — that nations, no more than individuals, are 
to be blown upon, by a confident assertion — be it from whom it 
may. We are not aware that D. L. R. has had occasion from his 
own personal experience, to asperse either Scottish authors, or 
the Scottish nation. It is true that Sir Walter Scott in the 
introduction to the third Canto of Marmion, paid what wc 
believe to have been an honest compliment to Joanna Baillie — 
that right-hearted, grand-minded, and clear-headed woman— a 
character which is truly hers belong she to what country she 
may. 

Or if to touch each chord be thine 
Restore the ancient tragic line, 

And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp which silent hung, 

By silver Avon’s holy shrine 

Till twice a hundred years rolled o’er, 

When she the bold enchantress came 
With fearless hand and heart of flame ; 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure 
• And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon’s swains, while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate, with Bail’s love 
Awakening at the inspired strain 
Deem’d their own Shakespeare come again. 


• Literar)- Leaves, >ol. u. p. 241. 
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Will I). L. R. refer us to any dramatic writer, who has come 
nearer, or so near, ihc Swan of Avon, as Joanna Baillie ? Will D. 
L. R. iurther pardon us for another question— has he ever gone 
carefully over the dramas of Joanna Baillie ? Presuming that 
he has — he will the more readily we doubt not — concur with us, 
that they evince profound knowledge of human nature — and an 
intellectual range and power, quite as wonderful in the field of 
imagination, as Mrs. Somerville’s genius is in that of scientific 
investigation. Be that as it may, in respect to another remark 
of our author’s, no one (that we recollect) ever called Scott 
“ the greatest of Scottish poets.” Our Critic reasons as if his 
countrymen in a body had so hailed him. 

This being the case — there was no more necessity — we must 
add fairness— in ])itting him against Burns, than there was a 
call for comparing Fulstaff with Don Quixote. Neither do we 
recognise any justness of parallelism between him and Words- 
worth, Shelley or Coleridge, than we should between Southey and 
Crabbe, or the author of the “ Corn-law Rhymes”— and D. 
L. R. But oven supposing the case to stand exactly as our 
Critic has stated it, there would be no great harm done by the 
complimentary turn of a great poet, (for such Scott we believe 
to have been) in addressing the most gifted woman of her age ; 
— or of Atherton calling Sir Walter the Scottish Shakespeare. 
There are passages in the works of both that would do no 
discredit to Shakespeare. The “ Bride of Lammermuir” — in 
conception, depth of passion, and tragic earnestness, is not sur- 
passed by any composition of the Elizabethan age— and is 
fraught with the louring, thrilling, fateful power of the Grecian 
drama. There are not comolicr or more heroic delineations of 
woman, than are to be found in Scott’s works. The ] ’irate is 
a perfect poem, though in the form of prose — and where has 
Shakespeare himself exceeded in nobler and more lovely imper- 
sonations of woman, than Minna and Brenda, Rebecca the Jewess 
and Jeannie Deans ? From what has been advanced of our Cri- 
tic’s opinions ; Scott was in fact no poet at all. Has ho forgotten 
that there is poetry of action as well as of “ psychological por- 
traiture,” or abstract thought, or things that may be considered 
amorphous ? Has he forgotten Mr. Macaulay’s true criticism that 
his stylo was Homeric. — In proof of this — will ho look back to 
the description of the battle of Floddenfield in 'Marmiou, and 
confess that it is equal to any thing in Homer — always bearing 
in mind that Homer availed himself of heroic machinery, that 
was wholly beyond the roach of the modern minstrel ! “ There 
never ' — whether the opinion we are going to (piote bo our Critic’s 
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in propria persona — or bis shadowy objecting echo— wc cannot 
tell, but letter A thus discourses to letter 

“ There never was a Verse Spi finer so overrated at one time 
‘ and so justly neglected at another. Who reads his namby 
‘ paraby ? There is scarcely a single couplet in all his poems 
‘ that embodies what may be called a thought y or even a new 
‘ image— who ever quotes him.” 

Now is this just criticism ? Is it the sort of criticism we 
bliould desire to see the Native Students take lessons in ? It is 
not an opinion hastily formed. There is an interval of many 
vi'firs, between, the date of the two or three works, whoso titles 
head this article — andyetwe find no alteration in our Critic’s dis- 
paraging tone, in weighing the merits of one of the most wonder- 
I’lil writers over known; even in the latest published. Again we 
find the “ who quotes him” — fling. We are surprised at our poet 
so tenaciously hurling this glass-house sort of cavil. The 
fact is that D. L. ll. has no relish for the poetry of action, 
tlonier, and Virgil, and Dante, and Tasso, and even Milton 
himself perhaps (?) are not the Gods of his idolatry. At least 
(hey oose not out in imitation, or citation. Even the poetry 
of description, is not so much to our Critic’s fancy, as that which 
lie would call “ the psychological”— although sometimes it may 
have no more claim to he so considered than the querulousncss 
of the hypochondriac— for is not a great deal of the so called 
psychological poetry, taken up with the writer’s complaint, of 
unhappiness of mind ? Is not that the case with a great 
])ortion of D. li. ll.’s own poetry? Need wo be surprised 
therefore, at finding the beautiful description of Melrose Abbey 
by moonlight, denoted as “in villainously halting verse?” 
iio great writers quote him indeed ! where was a greater writer 
of his time th^in himself— if we except Byron. Do not multi- 
tudes crowd, every year, in pilgrimage, to behold the scenes 
NNhicli ho has rendered immortal, by associating them with beauti- 
ful poetry’? Who heard of the Trossachs before ho shed the 
glamour of his genius over them ? The power, the spell, that 
moves multitudes on pilgrimage, to scenes previously uncelebrated, 
is itself, superior to mere quotation. It is a perpetual citation 
not of passages but a whole. The “Lady of the Lake” — is an 
European poem, we might well reply to such a cavil, that it is 
not contemporaries that quote contemporaries. Who are the great 
writers of their own day, that quote Shakespeare, Johnson, Marlow, 
Eord, Massinger, Shirley, or Milton ? Proceeds the Critic : 
“ There is nothing of the permanent and universal in his works. 


♦ Chit Chat, p. 3. 
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I do not roinembcr (even in his novels) a single obscrvatioi^* exhi- 
biting a profound knowledge of our nature. ” Tiie shadbYt dia* 
legist, on the more favourable side, now languidly re^li0S-*-^you. 
underrate him.” One would think so. He then allows that 
“his works have given more genuine delight to thousands* of 
intelligent readers, than any other productions of the time then 
comes a little more see-sawing, and blowing hot and cold. 

“ The chdraoters, it is true, arc little better tlian picture'Sq^uo 
outlines.” Then comes a little sweet to the bitter— “ biit what 
boundless variety of invention ! How admirable are many of 
the plots 1 ” Then comes a stpicezo of the lerngil — “ I do hot 
think much of his plots.” The shadow in favour ofSco.tt, 
had just showed that some of his plots were* admirable, “ Too 
many of hisiinost important turns of fate, are in the hands of 
madmen, dwarfs, and beggars. ” And is it not so in real life ? • 
How often is the clue of fat(5 held hy an apparently insignificant 
agent. Tlio bow drawn by some obscure one at a venture, may 
slay a king. It was a[)parcntly in the hands of a little 
Hebrew slave girl, that the fate of the great Syrian General 
turned. The destiny of others again becomes so dubiously in- 
volved — that the individual (as in the case of Charles XII. 
of Sweden) is altogether lost sight of in the obscurity of 
history. 

His fall was destined to a barren strand 

A petty fortress, and a dubious haml ; 

Ho left the name, at which the world greW pale 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Of Campbell wo are told that— “ he is the only man who has 
ever suoceoded in writing such national songs as an English- 
man can repeat with ])ride. ” Englishmen sang “Rule Bri- 
tannia ’’—with pride, before Campbell was born, yes and there .is 
“Tom Bowling” — and had wo not some others, that it is to bo 
hojiyd, have not dropped out of the hearts of the people ? Ma- 
caulay’s hvjii of ancient Rome “ have neither imagination nor 
fancy ” — curious if true, that a collection of lyrics should bo po- 
pular, and yet have neither imagination nor fancy. Wordsworth’s 
poetry “ has no body, no telling points.” To us it seems that 
it has soul, ns well as body. It has been said in regard 
to preaching, that some who came to scoff remained to pray— 
and in respect to “ Betty Foy ” — and “ Peter Bell ’’—some who 
begin by laughing at these ballads— come with different feel- 
ings to the end. Indeed Wordsworth is a great master of the 
patlietic, and that hy a few simple, but powerful strokes of 
nature lu the poems just alluded to, never were friendly, 
and parental affection, and soUcitude, better delineated than in 
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ilio ouc, or brutal rccklessuess, followed by penitence and reforma- 
tion, than in th(3 other. It is amusing to ^Yitness the sce- 
Mtwing, inseparable wo suppose, from a plan of criticism like 
il,j^_-.\\ljcrc a couple of opinions must bo uttered about any 
j,i:in. and any thing. Wordsworth’s simplicity is “ mawkish, 
laboured, artificial, false, and utterly foolish, ” and then comes 
ii disclaimer about — speaking too strongly upon the siib- 
|t(jt ” The E.vcifrsion is dealt with in a single paragraph 
1!^— “ diffusive, prosaic, wordy, wordy — ill conceived. ” The 
•• I Acuibion,” curious as it may seem, is a kind of living 
Dniiia Coinrncdia. The Wanderer is tho author’s Virgil, and 
tbi M' two, lake a contemplative view of various circles and plans 
(,1 iiii’id life. A poet’s sympathy with all living nature is 
!),i|iji]lv expressed in a few lines. 

Anil in the silence of his face I read 
1 1 is oYcrtlowinf( .spirit. Birds and beasts, 

And tlic mute li.«h that t^hinccsin tho stream, 

And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 

And gorgeous insects hoveling in the air. 

The lowl domestic, and tho household dog, 

In his capueious mind — he laid them all : 

Their lights aekiioulcilging he felt for all, 

. . 1 ') Will not say amen — to tlio pod’s Impo, on liearing tlie 
< iMiitnig of n sitcred .song ? 

From yon crag, 

Down whose steep hides wc dropped into the vale, 

Wc heard the li\mn they sang— a solemn .‘^omul 
lleaid any wheie lait in a place like tliih 
’Tis morehh.ui human ! M.iny precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us ; this I hope. 

Will last forever, 

Ibis ii Msioii of cloud glory — over been more beautifully con* 
iNtd or described than the following ^ 

A hinglc step that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind \apour open’d to my >icw 
Glory heyoiul all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city— boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self withdrawn into a wondTous depth, 

Far sinking into splendour witliout end ! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 

With alabaster domes and .silver spires ; 

And blazing tcirace upon terrace high 
Uplifted ; here serene pavilions bright, 

In aAcnucs disposed ; lhc.se towers bright, 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— illumination of all gems ! 


u 
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By earthly nature had the effect been wronght 
Upon the dark materiala of the Btorm 
Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 
And mountain steeps and summits, whereunto 
The \apours had receded, taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky. 

0, ’t was an unimaginable sight 1 

Clouds, mists, streams, watering rocks, and emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky. 

Confus’d, commingled, mutually inflamed. 

Molten together, and composing thus. 

Each lost in cacli, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
* Fantastic ])omp of structure without name 
In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapp’d. 

Wordsworth’s sonnets, somowhnt to our surprise, are with a few 
exceptions ])ronoanced to be “ unmitigated twaddle, abruptly 
nnd unnatundly cut olf at the Mtli line.” To this the poet of 
Itydal Mount, may well say, with the dying Roman, et tu 
Brute f Ihit our Critic’s own ojiinion, we supjiose, is not to bo 
taken from A. — but the II. who leans (piictly to the more 
favourable side — though in vigour, his opponent has it all hollow. 
Of the living Critics it is said racily — “ are they not every 
man jack of them, against themselves, that is their former 
selves ? ” The Critic then prophecies — “ twenty or thirty years 
heuco” — the vaticination is pretty safe for most of us. Let us, 
however, express a wish with John Gilpin, that we may be 
there to see. Twenty or thirty years hence — “ and the herd 
of Critics will wonder how such a feeble, egotistical, sentimenta- 
list ns Wordsworth, could have muintaincd liis ground for a 
single tvvelvemontli. ” 

After what appears to us n harsli censure on Croly, the Critic 
as a sort of counter])oiso observes — “ 1 have heard some men 
speak far more favourably of Croly than you do.” Wo are 
nlmost tempted to say, what even that amount of commendation, 
would bo meagre enough. The allusion to Croly ’s vestry dis- 
pute is unjust. In that matter he was always the open, manly 
defender of the rights of his parishioners, even at the cost of 
great personal inconvenience. It was from no “ cantankerous- 
ness”— of his own, that lie had to interfere, as he was under the 
necessity of doing — but from that of Alderman Gibbs — who 
would pay for no church, or other repairs, or make otlier 
current advances to parochial functionaries, unless his own 
accounts of many years standing were passed in the lump tman- 
dited. The allusion to the Rev. Dr. Bryce was quite uncalled 
for. He has ceased for many years to be a member of this 
society — where, however, there are still some who' cherish kind 
recollections of him, and who cannot approve of this uiigene' 
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rolls snap at hiDi— our Critic is more just in his reference to 
Theodore Hook, and his aristocratic supporters and admirers of 
his “ Sabbath ribaldry.” Christopher North it seems is “ de- 
cidedly not a good critic.” He is accused of either idolising 
or hating. Nevertheless ho has one great quality, and that 
IS a generous appreciation of genius for its own sake. He inter- 
|)o.-,ed nobly for Shelley when the Quarterhj in trying to crush 
the man, went too far. No, Christopher is at times an admira- 
ble eritio. 

It IS one of the infirmities of the literary character to bo 
sumewliat prone to ont-breaks of temper. Regarding the dilTcr- 
riioc hetween Lord Byron and Southey, our Critic appears to 
Illume the latter, and is terribly severe on him. Was not Byron 
the aggressor ; did not the noble poet add insult to the original 
iii]urv, by introducing the argumentum ad feminam ? Is it 
nut a base thing to do this? Was it not particularly so in 
a peer ? Had Southey’s wife been something still humbler, than 
‘ a milliner at Bath,” what had the lady to do with a literary 
jiassage at arms ? Byron in fact never forgot that he was a Beer, 
])i‘ thought too much of it. He was prouder of this adventitious 
' iiviim.stance than of being a great poet, ^\hy should Scott bg 
Illumed for yearning to be a laird ? Surely it is a mighty plea- 
biiiit thing to have a few acres of ones own. With all Scott s 
hunkering after lairdship, he was kindly courteous, aeccssible, and 
Immune. Byron was always a proud, and often a rude Aristocrat. 
1 It' never could forget being a Lord. He laboured tffso under 
M'licnicntissimic glorhe cupido, and he has himself c.xpressed 
lilt' s.imc thing, though in dilfcrent words, with Mr. Burke in his 
elogo on Charles Townshcnd--“ one to whom a single whiff of 
incense withheld, gave much greater pain than he received delight 
in the clouds of it, which daily rose from the prodigal super- 
stition of iiinumcrubla admirers.” Our Critic, wo have said, is 
tmrihly severe on Southey, for his “ rancour” towards Byron. 
Much will depend upon the fact, as to who was the aggressor. 

I hii\c often made tlie remark, pursues the Critic “ that it 
b luistianity seems generally to increase and mellow the charity 
’•i u man benevolent by nature, it also makes the haughty and 
intolerant, a thousand times worse.” We do not know which is 
“mst at fault here, our Critic’s estimate of Christianity as a rec- 
tihing pow er, or his logic. According to the position laid clown, 

^ liristiamty has a contradictory effect — the positive being put 
I'pbitively however — and the negative positively. It makes a 
•nun benevolent by nature, more benevolent, and makes the 
h'luglity, more liaughtv. Our Critic, w'c have no doubt, has 
‘‘llowcd the above remark to slip hastily from his pen. It 
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Christianity wore effective only to the extent of increasing natu- 
ral tendency, or drawing out kindly, and unkindly, natural dispo- 
sition, to a greater length, India-rubber wise, its claims to be 
“glad tidings" — and saving news to all men; would be very 
small, 'riius represented it would only make the naturally well 
disposed — a little better disposed— and the evil disposed worse 
disposed ! The value of such a system would be surely very 
equivocal. The Christianity which can make any man a thou- 
sand times more haughty, than he was before, must be of a verv 
spurious kind indeed. It is on the other hand, the very test ol' 
genuine Christianity (to which haughtiness of all kind, and cruel 
intolerance of human error, are altogether alien)— to change 
entirely tin; natural man, in regard to his evil propensities— 
to rectify imdevolem^e of disposition, to neutralise the boiling 
impulses of passion — and to rogenorato the whole economy of 
the mind and alfcetions. It is thus that true Christianity, meta- 
phoriiadly, riMpiircs a man to be born again. 

What sliall wo say of “women culled pious" — who onr 
author assures us — “after rising from tla-ir knees pump secret 
histories out of tlu'ir servants." Pi’t^suiuing that these are 
“genuine sketches from nature" — all we ciiu say is, that we 
trust they form exceptions to the gcmeral rule. • Piety like every 
other (piality, has a lest— and it is \ery necessary it should : 
false t)iety may impro\e upon man — for to diUeet Inpocrisy 
is not always an easy task. Sooner or later however, like idl 
bhams It netrays itself, even in thij world. It is \('i'y clear that 
women, remarkahli', as onr author ri'preseuts, for heing “ pcoii- 
liarly ]uwing, scandalous and spilefnl " — could not he truh 
jiious, whatevt'!' they might pretend — sisdng that they were de* 
1‘ieieiit in the gold of the rharaeter — chtaitif — all else being 
base melal, — h-t it (inkle, and s umd, as it might. Wo could wish 
that the term piou'< had ii >t been used here, in any but its 
gemhiie sense. Pu'tv, and sanctity, re]>resent qualities, that 
tlie mind should hold saered — and the ironival application of 
Riudi words as pious, and saint, has a (endimcy to lower onr 
estimation of tlic essential quality. “ I tliiiik ” — proceeds the 
dialogue — “ yam generally liud the ‘ jiious ' imilo somewhat more 
■geiieious than the ‘ pious ’ female. " We presume that our autlu'V 
here usi’S the It'vm (pule irouically — hut had it not been better 
to avoid using it lu Unit sense— or to have substituted some 
other phrase, seeing that it is not really pious pi'rsons he 
alluding to, but tho.so who try and ])ass themselves olf as such. 
Our authm- “ would not wish to exist in the world if woman 
left it. " Is this so remarkal>le a feeling that there is a neces- 
sity for declaring it solemnly in print ? It is consoling to know, 
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that if our author’s remaining long in this world, depend upon 
that contingency — ho is likely to die full of years. He, “ cares 
coiiiparativcly, little for his own sex” — the more necessary then 
IS the balm of female sympathy. Let human nature be taken 
all m all, it has a great deal of average good — and though 
wo may concede the point to our author, that — “man is a cold 
niul sellish animal” — yet do we gratefully confess, for our own 
]nu(, that there are in the world, warm-hearted and gimcrous 
iiu'ii, as well as cold and selfish ones. Neither must it be for- 
gotti'ii, as not of rare occurrence, that some of those, wlio liavo 
('oin])lained the mosf of the selfishness of tlicir fellows, have 
tlieinsohes been eminently selfish. Who was more severe on 
stKislmess than Swift — and who more selfish ? Who so satiri- 
cal oil the same foible as Horace Walpole — the most selfish of 
liimian beings ? Apparently our author concurs “ with tlio-so 
pliilosophers who maintain that there is no such thing as aimrely 
j'latoiiic friendsliip betw'eeu the sexes.” 'riiere is, it appears, 
aluavb a secret consciousness of sex — “but this instinct is not 
luressanly sensual or impure. Far from it.” Necessarily seu- 
Hial or iiiipure ! It is to he hoped not, indeed ; otherwise would 
1! lie a (pu'er world. Then comes a somewhat odd remark 
“ When a man fondles a pretty little girl of eight or ten viairs of 
lure, or twen less, there is always a t<‘uderer feeling exeited, than 
111 I'huiDg witli a hoy of the same ago.” It is lo he wished 
‘'Dine lady author, would kindly inrorinus, whether the feeling in 
la r case be Mce \ersa? Wo may su])pose so, as a link in the 
' ll. nil of nature’s antitliesis. A[)rop()s to lo^ely woman, come 
^DiiK' remarks on the lovelim'ss of (lliristi.inity. “ W.is tlnn'e 
mm'" — It IS asked — “ an infidel or a sinner of any sort wlio leally 
hated (he ehavacter of Je^iis Chiist. J cannot believe it.” Alas ! 
the ]toiiit lias been placed bc)ond disjaiti', and that it lias so, is 
a liMoncal trntb. Suredy llie imlting a person to a cruel and 
i^nionniiions death, is a eoiuinring proof that he was hated, or 
i-'Hi’t'd — ^Y]lieh is the same thing. Wo hate whom we hair, and 
the .ji'ws, or rather those artful and higotted leadn-s — Sciibes 
iiial Pharisees — hated that diMiie being, wlioso docinne and 
I'laclKjo. formed a contrast to their own corruption, of flic rule of 
faiih and morals, which they could not brook. It was a living 
nja'oach to iheiii, that like sc(»rpion slings, goad('d them lo 
la.idness of malignity. Tlie vdls round the Roman Procurator’s 
iliair — dooming the just for the unjust, to a summary and leinide 
(hath — answer our author’s ({uestion. The proof of perfect lo\o 
to endeavour lo jilease the oliject of it. To “ he steepial iii 
the loveliness of Christianity ’ — it is necessary to do tliis. If we 
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would indeed heartily recognise the perfect loveliness of it, wc 
must come with child-like sweetness and docility towards the 
ineffable author of that system. We must endeavour to conform 
our secret tJiouglits and aspirations, and the practical issues of 
ihc lionrt, towards the rules he has laid down for our guidance. 
“Men” — it is stated in our dialogue — (for the subject surely js 
too sacred for chit-chat ) — “ men do not sin from the love of sin 
for its own sake — or from hatred of good, hut either from a 
hlindness to their own real and host interests, or from that weak- 
ness of mind which renders them nnahle to resist the force of 
temptation.” What is tins but sophistry ?* Not that our autlior 
would knowingly use such on a point so serious— but that some- 
how, he has been hurried into an argument that amounts to that. 
Lot us sec how the argument would stand in the case of murder. 
I'ho murderer is too weak, to resist the force of the temptation, 
to take away the life of some one. This in other words is the 
jileaof monomania — a plea, that we trust, will hereafter meet with 
a lirnn'r nisistance to its claim for jm[)unitv, than it has hitherto 
done. It is a jdea that if it were to become general, would render 
all juslico a mockery. No man sees more clearly, than the 
drunkard, that the course ho is pursuing will destroy him — blit- 
he loves the sin— ho prefers brandy to principle— and walks on 
to the precipice, not hlindly but deliberately, in broad day, and 
with his eyes wide open, 'jliero are thonsands who undoubtedly 
are not so much drawn into sin, as impelled to it by native 
depra\ ity. There is a kind of sin tliat demands our pity — the sin 
of mi.sguided inexporienee, tiie sm of the guileless, misled, and 
circumvented ; the sin of the weak, in short, who bewail their falling 
away with hitter tears. As Iriio it is, on the other hand, that 
there is a sin of foregone intention, of predetermined licentious- 
ness, that defies the moral sense, with brazen audacity ; and chal- 
longcs our nnniinglcd ahhorrciico. History sacred and profane 
teems wiili examples of this melancholy truth. 

In a dialogue where II. and A. discuss the merits of Landor — 
Ilyron — and Hood — (our Critic group his characters oddly 
eiiongli) — the originality of Lander's description of a sca-shcll 
(in his Gcbir) is traced. There must be something fascinating 
in (ho ]U'ocess of tracing imitations to their soiircc—and our 
Critic eiideutly dislikes not an opportunity, for expatiating upon 
this favorite subject of speculation. It is pretty generally known, 
that univalve sliells, when applied to the ear, give a peculiar 
faint, swci'tly inurmiiriiig sound — not unlike the sighing moan 
of the ocean. The probability is after all — that this natural 
circiiinslance, is the source of the fine classic idea, of tlie 
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ronch sounded hy the Tritons. But to the simile as given in 
the Gebir. 

But I have sonorous shells of pearly hue 

♦ ♦♦♦♦*♦ 

Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive car, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Our Critic then compares this passage, to what ho calls the 
luuUUon of Wordsworth — commencing with 

I have seen 

A curious child applying to his car 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. See. 

Wordsworth’s is the most elaborate of tJio two — ns our Critic 
justly calls it — and we concur with him in his leaning as to its be- 
ing more beautiful. The reason that it is so, is this, in the one 
T/o// arc told to apply the shell to your car. In the other “ a curi- 
ous child” IS much more picturesquely represented, as doing the 
Miiiio tiling, and brightening with glee ns he licars the sonorous 
ciult'iice. Wordsworth’s version would be perfect, but for a 
jicdiiiiiic mistake. He speaks of the child applying to his ear “ the 
coiivolulions of a smooth-lipped shell.” He does nothing of the 
sort. To the child there are no such things as convolutions. 
You might as well say that a deaf man, approaching his ear close 
to a friend’s mouth, in speaking, applies it to his convolutions. 
The sliell and the man contain convolutkms— but wc apply 
our ear to the lips of each, and not to their convolutions, which 
arc iiiternul details, that as listeners we have nothing to do with. 
It. strikes ns that Darwin also, has a shell simile in his works — 
but not being able to refer to them— wo cannot write confi- 
dently as to that point. A similar sound to that alluded to, is to 
be heard in the great Pyramid of Cheops, and the Arabs mako 
}nu put your ear to a little hole, in the wall of the Sareojdiagns 
elmmber, where the sound that strikes it, is very like the 
liumming murmur of an ocean-sliell. Arc not all natural images 
so ob\ious that some time or other, they must strike all poets, 
e\oii \Nhen not in communication with each other? It is 
hence not improbable — tliat could we trace literature higher 
than it is in our power to do — we should find Homer 
and Hesiod even, to be imitators. What, for instance, is so 
f'oinmon in a country abounding in trees, as fallen leaves. Must 
every one be called an imitator — because Homer first used leaves 
as a comparison ? There are similes that are common property 
— as the leaves — the sun and the stars, &c. In the VI. Book of 
the Iliad Glaucus readies to Tydides. 
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Qiu TTfp (})v\\o)P yfPfrj, Toivbe Kai av8po>v. 

<I)uXX« ra pfv t apfpoe ;(a/xafity ^fei, aXXade & iAtj. 

Tt]\(0ooi(Ta (f)V(if capos d CTriyiyverai &>pr]. 

"12? avdpcdv ycpcVy rj pcp (pvcif t) b' aTToXTjyci. 

[n tlic iTliicicl (vi. book) the crowd of ghosts is as numerous 
as 

Quam multa in sylsis amuinni frigovc pnrao 
Lnpsa cad lint folia . 

\n the IiiCenio (canto iii.)— tlie simile of the autumnal leaves 
is rejii'oduced — llie evil brood of Adam in their circle of torture, 
as to number, are compared to them. 

Come d’autiimno sc Icvan Ic foglie 
L’ iina ap|ircsso (U-iraltia, infin ch’l ramo 
Uende alia terra tiittc le suespoghe ; 

Similcincntc il mal seme d’ Adamo : 

Gitlansi do (piel lito ad luia, ad iina 
Ucr cenni, com ‘angel per suo richiamo. 

Ilomcr, Virgil, and Dante, leave tlie comparison very general, 
tlie fall of the leaves as to county or place, being left entirely to 
tim reader’s imagination. Milton’s comparison is similar tu 
Dante’s, in regard to tlie application. One refers to lost souls, 
the other to cmI angels. A charm is conferred on the Satanic 
sulijeel — hy a simile that for a moment, gives the Ejiie a human 
interest— and ascribes a locality to the very leaves, that were a 
type of the numhers, of the spiritual rebels, swellering on the 
infernal lake of rolling brimstone. 

Thick !iM fiutumnal leaves tlmt strew the brooks 
In Vulloinhrosi, wlu'rctlie Etiurian shades 
High mciarched embower.* 

'To traci' imitations would ojieu a vide field. ])oes not the 
i('/ia/r passage ill Hamlet, look as if .suggested hy u passage in 
the Vloiuls of Aristo[»hanes? 

IJain. Do you see yonder cloud that’s, almost 
[in .shape like a camel ? 

Pul. Hy the mass, ami ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Hum. Methmk> it is like a we.oscl. 

Pol, It is hacked like a w easel. 

Hum. Or like a w h.de, 

Pol. Very like a ivhulc. 

Socrates e 1 1 1 p i i r e s — ( n « t X n e ^ 

}] br) noT (icn/3Xf^ny vcBchjp Kf j/ ravpa ofimay. 
i] nopbaXci, T; Xujco), rj Tfli'pw 


• Pai. Lost, Book J 
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Strcpsiadcs replies. 

pr) At tycay' «to n rovro. 

To pursue the subject of imitations is rather seductive— but 
not so conclusive as attractive. Wo leave it to the reader to 
jiKlgc for himself, whether the few wo subjoin, come properly 
uadcr that head or otherwise. 


Much did ho see of men 
Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits. 

Excursion, Book I. 

Mores hominum multorum videt ct urbeSi 


‘ Good folks are scarce.’ 


Jlor, EpisL ad PisonC'f. 


Is ibis derived from 


— Uari quippe bonl 

Juv, Sal. XXII. 

Or from above 

Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
Ills red right hand to plague us. 

Paradise Losty B. II. 


Is iLia from Horace ? 


ctrubento 

Dextora sneras jaculatus arces 
Terruit urbera . 

Ilor. Lib. I. odes. 


Tlio following from Milton, looks very like an imitation of a 
l';ibhuge in tShakespeare 

There to converse with everlasting groans 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 

Par, Lost, B, II, 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin 
UuhouscU’d, unappointed, unancalcd. 

I'ld not Pope derive his Mittle learning,’ oracle, from the 
f itlu-r yf the inductive philosophy ? Let the reader judge. 

h IS an assumed truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a little or superficial 
t'liowlvdgcof philosophy, may induce the mind of man to atheism ; but a further 
i’l'H ceding therein doth bring the mind back again to religion. 

Lord Bacon. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring, 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope. 
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Did Bums borrow, in a couplet that has become proverbial f 

For rank is but the guinea 's stamp 

Man ’s the gowd for a ' that. 

1 weigh the man not bis title ; 

’Tis not the king’s stamp can make the metal 

Better or heavier . 

Wycherlff,* 

Byron might, or might not, have improved the subjoined hint. 

Farewell ! with him alone may rest the pain 

If such there were— with you the moral of his strain. 

C/iilde Harold^ C. IV. 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. 

Par. Lost, B. II. 

The last note of the late Thomas Hood (to the address 
of Mr. ;Moir, the Delia of Blackwood), is so characteristic that 
it dcmuiuls u place. 

13t/t March. 

“ Dear Moir, 

‘ God bless you and yours, and good by. I drop tlicgo few last lines, as 
‘ in a l)otllo from a ship water-logged, and on the brink of foundering— 

‘ being in the last Stage of dropsical debility ; but, though suflering in 
‘ body, sane in mind; so without reversing my union jack, 1 await my last 
‘ lurcii. Till which, believe me, dear Moir, yours most truly, 

Thomas Hood.” 

Our Critic takes a great deal of unnecessary trouble, to shew 
that the st)lo of this note implies no unseemly levity. To us 
it appears, that this go between oHiciousness, might well have 
been spared. Hood can always stand on his own base, without 
any such gratuitous propping. The note cited, stood in no 
need of sucli apology. It is fraught not with levity, but true 
bravery. Does our Critic deem mankind in general so stupid 
as without his special interference, to run the risk of mistaking 
for disgusting levity, the sustained, the grand undauntedness 
of a man who has made up his accounts, and can look (fbath in 
the face without dismay ? Hood was a true poet — and a sterling 
man— and accordingly the last scene is anticipated, not merely 
with manly cheerfulness, but with a poet’s eye. The metaphor, 
of the hark of life, about to founder, is right noble. There is 
something as touching, as pithy in the eloquence of “ not 
reversing the Union Jack,” It implies a firm hope founded on 


• Plain Dealer. 
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fitiib, rising superior to the prdspect of death straight a-head. 

It is akin to the sentiment of a hue ballad. 

Though Tom*3 body's under batches 

His soul is gone aloft 

The selections from the British poets" — was a work much 
required— and has undoubtedly proved very useful, for the pur- 
poses that the compilation was first undertaken. Had tho 
author himself, perhaps, been fully aware of tho bulk his com- 
pilation would attain, he would in all probability have cast it into 
another form. It is of much too unhandy, or of inconvenient size, 
for a school book. Should another edition be determined on, the 
present bulky volume might be divided into two or three. It is 
tunc, that the double column form, should entirely cease. It is a 
harbai’ism — and displeases tho eye, or rather distracts it. It 
must have originated in parsimony. Works of this form are but 
little read, and one does not like tho idea of being cabbaged in 
margin. The notices in n great measure appear to be abstracts 
of “the lives” of Johnson. No novelty therefore was to be ex- 
])(.'ctcd, save in respect to the last quarter of the eighteenth, and 
from that, up to the present date. For Students, tho republica- 
tion of the notices in their new form, will bo useful ; but the 
Knglish scholar must look for information elsewhere, since here, 
he can have only a spoonful, and never a plateful. Some of tho 
omissions in the first work were rather remarkable— nor are 
they compensated in the one before us. Several productions 
ap])i'arcd in “ The Selections,” without any notice, of the authors, 
being prefixed. This deficiency is made good in the new work, in 
the instances of Wyatt — Marlow — Shirley — Sackville — Barne- 
Held — Quarles — Wm. Browne — Phincas Fletcher, &c. Several 
bits of notices of living writers are also given. The compiler 
complacently remarks, that there is no where — a similar chain of 
poetical biography in a single volume. Tho chain is indeed a slight 
one, but it is unbroken.” We hail the work, as tho nucleus of 
cue whicli tho author hereafter, if he should be able to command 
the requisite leisure, may be able to make acceptable to general 
readers, as well as to raw students. We cannot, however, con- 
cur with the compiler, that the chain is unbroken. We miss 
f’e^ eral links, which appear to have been deliberately left out. 

As it ought to be, the memoir of Shakespeare, is one of the best 
ni tho collection. Those of Cowper, Crabbe, Coleridge and 
Bowles, are written also in a very clear and happy style, uniting 
information with instructive remark. Tho meagre sketch of 
Campbell disappoints us, especially recollecting, that our annal- 
ist had the pleasure of being personallv acquainted with him. 
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Our compiler lias a tendency to repeat himself; accordingly, m 
Rome of tlicBc biographical sketches, the reader meets with pas- 
sages, or opinions, with which he had already become familiar, in 
the “ Literary Leaves”— or Chit-Chat” We have cogent 
doubts, whether it would not have been more expedient, had not 
the compiler originally attempted so much. Tha* inclusion of 
snob a large body of dramatic selection, does not strike us as a 
very judicious step. We suspect that very few of our English 
born and educated students, know much of Chaucer, or the Eli- 
zabethan writers, while pursuing their school studies. If they 
know any thing of them, it is almost by stealth. We have an 
impression, in short, as if there were too many dishes of poetry 
served up, on the educational table. Might not a more succinct 
collection, commencing with Dryden, and terminating with 
Cowper or Beattie, have answered every useful purpose ? We 
certainly should not, had choice in such a compilation rested 
with us ; have given any selections from contemporaries, for the 
simple reason, that they are in a manner at hand, and that wo 
hear so much about them in current conversation and literature. 
Of course in matters of this sort, there must even be considerable 
differences of opinion, nor are we at all so biassed to our own 
impressions, as not cordially to bestow our meed of praise, for 
the ability, and patience, evinced by the compiler of the selections 
in the performance of his truly laborious task. Wo may bo per- 
mitted, however, to observe without offence, that many of these 
selections are not such as seem best adapted for native students. 
In those from Pope for instance, we should certainly have omit- 
ted the “ llapo of the Lock.” Eloisa to Alelard” — and “ the 
Dunciad.” Our compiler perhaps will smile, when wo state, that 
wo should have substituted the Essay on Man” — for these. 
Although that essay includes positions, that wo cannot accede to, 
yet does it furnish grave and masoulino reading, and sustain 
througliout a fine moral tone. Seeing, on the other hand, that 
our compiler attempted so much ; it behoved him methinks 
to carry out the attempt to greater completion. Among the 
names of writers who have not contributed a line to the 
“ Selcction3”---arc Wm. Dunbar— John Skelton— Thos. Tusser— 
Geo. Peelo— Thos. Nash— Wm. Warren— Giles Fletcher— Thos- 
Lodge— Thos. Middleton— Edward Fairfax— Geo. Chapman— 
John Marston— Thos. Dekkar— John Webster— John Ford— 
Joseph Hall — Allan Rfmisay, &c. Yet we have notices of all 
these, in the pretty little blue covered book before us. These 
literally, are passages leading to nothing, seeing that there ore 
no selections, to which they refer, and no specimens, save of a 
few lines, to which they can be considered as apropos. What 
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then, is the use of such tomb-stone notices, as those for instance of 
Marston and Dekkar ? The Selections professed to bo from the 
British Poets, commencing with Chaucer and ending with Moore — 
and yet several Poets have altogether been passed over, in order 
to afford space for foreign productions, or those of living authors. 
For instance we have a scrap of translation by J. H. Merevale, and 
not a line from Lord Roscommon, or allusion to his name even. 
Seeing that we have translated specimens of the poetry of Homer, 
A\lio can scarcely be considered as a British poet, was there not 
a graceful opportunity, on the score of mere literary taste, to 
give specimens of Hebrew poetry— seeing that, that, is the 
oldest known well, of such ever living lore ? Wo feel satisfied 
that this might have been done, without trenching upon native 
prejudice* in regard to proselyting. We have no specimens of 
Isaac Watts — Pollock— John Day, Vaughan, &c. &c. The 
('liiistian poets have therefore for the most part been left out. 
When our compiler does allude to one or two of these, (as 
Kirke White — and Watts—) it is in terms of derogatory com- 
ment. To judge by both the selections and the notices of lives, 
sucli writers, as Hannah More — Robert Blair— and James 
Graliamc, never existed. Such omissions would seem like an 
assumption of infallibility, in deciding who are, or are not to bo 
lonsulored poets. Have the writers alluded to lost all claim to 
he considered as jioets because their strains breathe n spirit of 
f hristiau piety ? Would not Lord Glcnelg’s prize poem ‘ on the 
restoration of learning in the East’ — be a more suitable sub- 
ject for a Native student’s contemplation, than the selections 
from Prior, or ‘ Eloisa and Alelard,’ or ‘ All for love or the 
world well lost.’*' 

Put the missing links, in a chain assumed to bo complete, 
do not end there. We miss the names of James I. of Scotland 
—of Blind Harry, of Henry King — of Cartwright — of Garth — 
cf klichael Bruce — of Hammond — of Fergusson— of Ross 
(‘ Fortunate shepherdes’) — of Derraoddy — Langhornc — Mac 
niarmid, (fee. The germ of our early poetry may be considered 
aa romantic, mingling oriental imagery with northern super- 
stition. Though in England, poetry owed nothing to court 
encouragement, yet the name of Chaucer shed a glory on the 
*‘<^ign of Edward III. From that time till the Elizabethan 
period, with the exception of Gower — tho scroll of English 
poets may be considered a blank. Gower was the contempo- 
rary of Chaucer — but greatly his inferior — wanting his lire. 
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Though our compiler has given a short notice of Lydgate, 
lie has not furnished his readers with any specimen of his man- 
ner, wliich is tender and elegant. A guilty mother thus describes 
Iior infant. 

A moutli he has, but wordcs hath he none 
Cannot complain alas I for none outrage 
Nor grutcheth not ; but lies here all alone 
Still as a lambe, most mcke of his visage, 

What heart of stele could do him damage 
Or suffer him dyo, beholding tlie manere 
And look benigue of his twein cycn clcre — 

The life of James I. of Scotland was full of romantic adven- 
ture. The story of his falling in love, at first sight, with the 
lady Jane lleaufort — whom he sees disporting herself in a 
garden from his prison at Windsor ; is very poetically &nd natu- 
rally told, by the lloyal captive, in lines which wo cannot spare 
room for. The poem of ‘ The nut brown maid’— is a legend of 
woman’s staunch fidelity, undermost inauspicious circumstances; 
— ami of man’s severe test of it. The lady is a Baron’s 
daughter, and the lover, high born but in disguise. Prior, in 
his attempt to paraphrase the beautiful original, outrages all 
delicacy of sentiment. In the original, at every trial of her 
constancy — the lady replies in terms of devoted affection, of 
which these few lines may afford some idea. 

Now syth that yo have shewed to mo 
The secret of your myiulo, 

I shall 1)0 plain to you againo, 

Lykc us yo sliall mo fyndo, 

Syth it is so, that yo will go, 

1 will not live bohyude ; 

Shall no’or bo sayd, tho Not brown Mnyd 
Was to her love unkyndo ; 

Make yo redy, for so am I ; 

Although it wore anonc, 

For ill my myndc, of all maiikyndo 
I lovo but you alone. 

Is it not a pity that the compiler did not give more of our 
fine old ballads, as “ llardyknutc,” — Barbara Allan” — Oil 
Morice ” — “Tho battle of Otterbnno” — “ Gilderoy.”^ The 
IManjuis Montrose demanded a corner were it only for his noble 
epitaph upon his royal master (Chas. I.) which breathes the 
soul of a warrior j)oet. 

Great God ! and just ! could I but rate 
My griefs, and tliy too rigid fate, 

* Wo could luivo wished that the Compiler bud ^iven a notice of “ Silvester”— 
whom ho iittnluuos tlio tine lyric of “ the Soul's Frrund.” As it has aUobeeu ascrihed 
to Uuloi('h, we should like to have the authority cited, on which the compiler relies for 
Sylvester being (he writer of it. 
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I’d weed the world to such a strain. 

As it should deluge once again, 

But since thy loud tongu’d blood demands supply 
More from Briareus hands than Argus’ eye, 

I’ll sing thy obsequies with tnimpet .sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds, 

Tliis article is extending to such a length, that we feel 
coiiipollcd to leave altogether untouched, several points of 
omission, to which our attention has been drawn by our com- 
piler’s own boast, about ‘ the unbroken chain.’ We cannot, 
llo^Ycver, reconcile it to ourselves, on the principle avowed by 
the accomplished compiler himself, of advantage to Hindu 
stiuleiits, to omit the opportunity of shewing, that ho has done 
iliusc wlio may eminently be called Christian poets, great in- 
justice. lie has not merely overlooked some of them altoge- 
tlicr, contemptuously as it would seem ; but he has consigned 
them as far as it was in his power to produce such a result, 
altogether, to oblivion. It is not a few specimens, that may servo 
to neutralise this. So far as these can operate, by tempting read- 
ers to a perusal in extenso of the works of the neglected ones 
— wc accpiit ourselves of a duty. A tomb-stone notice is given of 
William Dunbar of Salton. That he was a true Christian phi- 
losopher, is amply proved by the two following verses — being the 
hrst and the lust of a scries. 

Be merry man ! and take not far in mind 
The warning of this wretched world of sorrow ; 

To God bo inimblo, to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy neighbours gladly lend and borrow ; 

Ills chance to niglit, it may be thine to-morrow, 

Be blithe in heart for any aventure ; 

For oft with wysour, it has been said aforrow 
Without gladness avails no tresurc. 

« 

Thougli all the work that ever had living wight, 

Were only thine ; no more thy part does fall 

But meat, and drink, cloathes, and of the laif * a sight ! 

Yet, to the judge thou shalt give, coinpt of all, 

A reckoning right comes of a f ragment small. 

Bo just, and joyous, and do to none injure, 

And Truth shall make thee strong as any wall : 

Without gladness avails no tresurc. 

Since these pages, may chance to be looked over, by several 
readers, we may be permitted to observe, that the pro- 
<^luciion^ by which the author of “ the Sabbath” — is best known, 
^'•gbt to have been quoted in ‘ selections from the British 
I’ucts’— -and how easy it was to do so, without trenching on for- 
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bidden ground, quotations would easily show. We cite two 
short ones only. 

Hail, Sabbath I thee I hail the poor man’s day ; 

The pale mchanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city’s smoko ; 

While wandering slowly up the river’s side, 

He meditates on IIjm, whoso power ho marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 

As in the tiny dcw>bcnt flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ; and while he thus surveys, 

With elevated joys each rural charm, 

Ho hopes, yet (bars presumption in the hope, 

That Heaven may bo one Sabbath without end. 

Tlio description of the Buicide is very impressive, hut we pre- 
fer a lew lines that are sweetly poetical, and not the less so, that 
they are redolent of devout aspiration. 

It is not only in the sacred fane 

That homage should be paid to the Most Iliglj ; 

There is a temple, one not made with hands,— 

The vaulted firmament : far in the woods, 

Almost beyond the sound of city-cliimc, 

At intervals heard through the brcczclcss air j 
When not the limberost loaf is seen to move, 

Save where the linnet liglits upon the spray ; 

When not a flowret bends its little stalk. 

Save where the bee alights upon the bloom ; — 

Then rapt in gratitude, in joy, and love, 

The man of God will pass the Sabbath noon ; 

Silence his praise ; his disembodied thoughts, 

Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Beyond the Empyrean . 

The omission again, of any mention even, of such a iiublo and 
suggestive poem as “ the Grave" of Blair ; by a man of suuli 
aekuowlodgod good taste as our compiler— does greatly surprise 
us. I’hero arc lines in it, familiar to all, ns for instance— 

OI>, in the lone church-yard at night I’ve seen 
By glimpse of moonshine cheouoring thro’ the trees, 

The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 

WJiistling aloud to keep his courage up . 

We liad almost rather, that our biographer had not wrilten 
about Giles Fletcher at all, than that ho should slur him over 
so curtly, and without furnishing a single extract, from his mng- 
uilicent poem of ‘ the Temptation and Victory of Christ aiul 
pronounce it as a whole, “ so tedious that tlic world will willingly 
lot it die. No doubt a worldly portion, of the reading world, may. 
but there are many, wo hope, wlu) estimate its merits very dif- 
leroully indeed. Wo can spare room only for a very short spcci 
men of his manner— taken from the description of Justice— 
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■ ill, it virgin of austere regard’ — ^ not as the world esteems her 
deaf and blind, but as the eagle.’ 

The winged lightning is her Mercury, 

And round a^ut her mighty thunders sound ; 

Impatient of himself lies pining by 

Pale sickness, with his ker<mcrM head up-bound, 

And thousand noisome plagues attend her round. 

But if her cloudy brow but once grow foul, 

The flints do melt, and rocks to water roll. 

And every mountain shakes, and frighted shadows howl. 

If the reader of the “ Selections”— will turn to the Index— ho 
will see the name of Watts. Let him look up the page— and if 
he expected to find the name of the sweet songster of Sion — he 
will be grievously disappointed; and Alaric Watts, is thought 
worthy of a place, denied to him whose name is as familiar (and 
lung may it be so !) to the children of Great Britain, as the note 
of the Thrush or the Lark. There is, we arc aware, much in 
■issouiation. It is not then, without embarrassment, that wc turn to 
the venerated name of Isaac Watts. It is scarcely with un- 
iiioistoiicd eyes, that we revert to strains, that arc, as it wore, in- 
w()\eii with the texture of the heart. We look back to dajsof 
Jiiiiocence and childhood, when they were to ns, as it were the laws 
of the two tables, brought sweetly home to the business and 
husoni of scenes of Infancy. There is surely something morally 
Mibiimc, in contemplating a mind like his — the Classical Scholar, 
the Theologian, the Poet, and the Logician — (for such ho was) — 
:^ittiiig down prayerfully, to write Nursery'-ballads. IIow few — in 
reg.ird to children, feel tlie deep import of our Lord’s words — ‘ of 
‘'Ueh is the Kingdom of Heaven.' The good and great man— of 
^\holll, we venture, in a spirit of profound respect, to make this 
mention ; in an article that of necessity is more niiseellaneoiis 
than we could desire ; has entailed an eternal debt of gratitude 
apon Knglish children, or in other words upon the Knglish 
mition. He i.s gone to his rest — ne has never been seen by any 
of us— but though dead, he yet speaketh ; and to generations 
V' t unborn, will his sacred songs be sweet melody, like the suni- 
mur music of 


Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God. 

Wliat forgetfulness came over our compiler, when be omitted 
dial venerable name Not content with this, however, in the 
^'hit-Chat (p. 67) — it is observed in a tooth-pick sort of man- 
such as a man may enjoy with libs wine and walnuts, 
Laac Watts’ doggrcl hymns have done as much good to man- 
J^nid as Milton’s Paradise Lost.” If wc may be permitted to 
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say 80, wo should beg to state, that in our humble opinion ; they 
have done much more good, than the grandest of our Englidi 
Epics. Isaac Watts condescended to write his sacred ballads for 
children. John Milton wrote his grand poem for grown up men 
Accordingly men of no religion, as well as religious men, 
love to turn over its pages. Watts, on the other hand, gives in all 
liis little songs for children, a paraphrase of God’s law. We say 
little songs reverently — and affectionately. Let the man, who, 
despising the day of little things — is disposed to curl the lij), at 
the doggrel of Watts — try a7id imitate it. Let him sit down, 
and endeavour to write a hymn level to a child’s capacity and— 
yet tliat shall not be childish. Let more ambitious aspirants 
match this doggrel. 

Orcftt God, to theo my voice I raise. 

To thco my youngest hours belong ; 

I would begin my life with praise, 

Till growing years improve ray song. 

Tis to thy Sovereign grace I owe, 

That I was born on British ground ; 

Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 

And words of sweet Salvation sound. 

I would not change my native land 
For rich Veru with all her gold ; 

A nobler prize lies in my hand, 

Than East or Western quarters hold. 

Is there not something in these simple lines — that comes pow- 
erfully homo to our hearts at such a season as this, wlien our ears 
tingle with tales of revolutionary licentiousness and atrocity — but 
blessed bo God, not in our privileged land. Do we ask why our 
land is so privileged ? We answer at once, in nil honesty, ami 
simplicity of heart, as convoying onr solemn conviction on tlic 
subject — hecauso it is the laud of the Bible and the land 
where men of poetical genius— and logical strength of intellect- 
do not consider it beneath them, to sit down as it were at the feet of 
Christ, to write songs for his lambs. Aye to write songs which are 
very, very simple in structure, but most felicitous in their tone of 
adaptation, striking as they do on the infantile ear like the music 
of the groves — and yet so strong in their biblical logic — that 
tli(*y defy giant power to untwist it. Wo challenge any one 
to point out, in the whole circle of paraphrase — any thing 
more admirably done, than Watts’ r}thmical version of the laws 
of the two tables — ‘ for children’ — as ho, with characteristic 
modesty wrote — aye and for children’s children, grown grey- 
headed, say we. 
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1 Thou shftlt have no more gods but Me. 

2 Before no idol bow thy knee. 

3 Take not the name of God in vain. 

4 Nor dare the Sabbath day profane. 

5 Give both tlvy parents honor due. 

6 Take heed that thou no murder do. 

7 Abstain from words and deeds unclean. 

8 Nor steal, though thou art poor and mean. 

9 Nor make a wilful lie, nor love it. 

10 What is thy neighbour’s dare not covet. 

Wc reluctantly turn from these truly divine songs. Wc could 
expatiate upon them — but we must refrain. Yet linger wc wlien 
^\e look to the deep motives of the heavenly minded author.* 
Tins will bo a constant furniture for the minds of children, 
th((t they may have something to think upon when alone, and 
sing over to themselves. This may give their thoughts a divine 
turn, and raise a young meditation T How truly and amply 
liiuc these anticipations been fulfilled ! That word doggrel, up- 
jiliL’d by our compiler, was rashly used. We have, we think, suf- 
li( u'lUly demonstrated this, even in the songs intended for cliil- 
dren Is it not possible, that our compiler looked over them very 
jiiihidy ? We cannot help thinking so. He had a very oner* 
i»iis task to get through ; but then — he should not have been so 
dogmatic in his judgment, when he was so sparing, or altoge- 
tln'r negative of illustration. Will our compiler try and turn 
tin: following doggrel, as he would call it, of Watts — into more 
i)U'\ous or significant form 

Keep silence, all created things. 

And wait your Maker’s nod ; 

The Muse stands trembling while she sings 
The honors of her God. 

Life, death, and hell, and w'orlds unknown. 

Hang on His firm decree ; 

He sits on no precarious throne, * 

Nor borrows leave to be. 

Th’ Almighty voice bid ancient night 
Her endless realm resign, 

Andlo ! ten thousand globes of light 
In fields of azure shine. 

Now wisdom with superior sway 
Guides the vast moving frame. 

Whilst all the ranks of being pay 
Deep reverence to his name. 

Wc refrain from turning to the I.yric poems, or odes of Watts ; 
which, had they been written upon any other subject, than 


* The Italics are ours. 
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praise of Ood’s power, would be more popular. This may be 
curious, but is nevertheless true. We must turn from Englisli 
dogfjrrl to a specimen in another language, addressed, “ ad 
Dominum Nostrum ct servatorem Jesum Christum.” We can 
only afibrd space for a verse or two. 


Immensa vastos saecala circnlos 
Volvcrc, blnndo dum Putris in sinu 
Toto fruebatur Jehovah 
Gaudia raille bibens Jesus. 

Donee superno vidit ab cetbere 
Adam cadentem, tartara biatUia, 
Unaquo mergendos ruina 
lieu nimiuni iniseros nepotes ; 


Vidit niinnccs vindicis nngeli 
ignes ot ensem, tc]a(|ue sanguine 
Tingenda nostro, dum rapinao 
Sj)c freinuere Ercbea monstra. 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

En, lit rosnrgit victor ab ultimo 
Ditis profundo, curribus aurcis 
Astricta raptans monstra noctis 
Pcrdomitumque Erebi tyrannum. 

Quanta angclorum gaudia jubilant 
Victor paternura dum repetit polum ? 

En qualis ardet, dum bcati 
Limina scandit ovans Olympi. 

lo triumpho plectra scraphica, 
lo triumpho Grex llominum sonct, 

Dum Itcta quaquaversus ambos 
Astra repercutiunt triumphos. 

We now leave our critic to determine, how it is, that doggrel 
should by his own showing, be as capable of doing equal good 
to mankind, ns the noblest poetry (for such Milton’s is) which 
the luimnn mind can produce. It is a paradox which we cannot 
solve. Watts having been thus summarily disposed of— Yaldcn 
i.s much mure quietly provided for, that is, ho is not alluded to 
at all : though his hymn to darkness, deserved at least to have 
a verse or two quoted— an omission the reader may not bo sorry 
to sec rcctihcd hero. 


Darkness ! thou first great parent of us all, 

Thou art our great original ; 

Since from thy uniiersal wonih 
Doch all thou shadcst below, tliy numerous ofTsprii 
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Thy wondrous birtli is e’en to time unknown, 

Or like Eternity, thou’dst none ; 

Whilst light did its first being owe 
Unto that awful shade it dares to rival now 

Say, in what distant region dost thou dwell 

To Reason inaccessible I 

From fonn and duller ndatter free, 

Thou soar’st above the reach of man’s philosophy. 

Involved in thee, we first receive our breath. 

Thou art our refuge too in death : 

Great monarch of the mve and womb, 

Where’er our souls sljful go, to thee our bodies come. 

Kirke White is a little better dealt with, for a single specimen 
(if his poems is given in the selections. In the life of Southey 
111' IS contemptuously alluded to as — “ Poor Kirke White, oho of 
ilio feeblest, though best intentioned of the Muse’s followers,” — 
lie had no living merit of his own it seems. Pic was a more 
( or])se of a poet, galvanized into temporary movement. He is 
(lead— and “ no voice now on earth can raise the dead.”* Poet 
critics differ— like other people sometimes. Lord Pyron, who 
was more in the relation of a contemporary, to Kirke White, 
formed d very different estimate of him, from our Critic’s as 
witness the well-known lines beginning — 

Unhappy White ! while life was in its spring, 

And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave to sleep for ever there.f 

It was not on one occasion only, that the noble bard did ho- 
nour to White’s memory. He has another tribute to liim in verso 
' lunnicncing—* Bright be the place of thy soul I’ This is at 
h ast cogent, as coming from liyron. It shows at any rate that 
lu’ deemed a soul departed hence, to be in a place. In prose 
also he adds — “ his poems abound in such beauties as must 
mijircss the reader with the liveliest regret, that so short a 
I'ciiud was allotted to talents, which would have dignified even 
the sacred functions lie was destined to assume.” Though we 
have not the ‘ Remains’ — to refer to — yet is there one little 
poem of his that has clung to our memory. Surely there is 
something uncxpressibly touching in the foreboding synijiathy 
that drew him, as it were with powerful attraction, in the bloom 
^f youth, to the grave of the loved one — 


• No^es, p. 490 , 

f ' English Bnrds and ScoUrb Reviewers.' 
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Fanny upon thy brea«t I may not lie ! 

Fanny thou dost not hear me whenC speak, 

Where art thou love Around I turn mine eye 
And as I turn, the tear is on my cheek— 

Was it a dream ‘i Or did my love behold 
Indeed m v lonely couch ? Mothought the breath 
Fann’d not her bloodless lips ; her eye was cold 
And hollow, and the livery of death, 

Invested her pale forehead — Sainted maid ! 

My thoughts oft rest with thee in the cold grave. 

Through the long wintry night when wind and wave, 

Rock the dark house where thv poor head is laid. 

Yet hush 1 n»y fond heart hush I there is a shore 
Of better promise ; and I know at last, 

When the long Sabbath of the tomb is past 
We two shall meet in Christ to part no more. 

Wc have said that D. L. B. has a tendency to repeat himself. 
The nature of the subjects he treats of, rendered this perhaps, 
in a measure unavoidable. It also imposes upon us the neces- 
sity for brevity’s sake, of giving our own further remarks, upon 
dillerent passages, paragraph ically, rather than in sequence of 
subject, as set down in the works under notice. 

ilai/don. Wo could have wished that our Critic had 
entered more into analysis of his merits as a painter, few 
being so well qualified to do so. To us it nppqars, that 
j)unning altogether apart, there is a rough greatness about 
llaydoa’s paintings. Every one of his pictures, that wo have 
seen, gave us this impression, and yet there is a coarseness of con- 
ception, as well as of execution that touched the brink of all one 
liates in art. The chief figure in his raising of Lazarus, wants 
the mens divinior tlmtDomcniobino or Guido would have given it, 
or even Vandyke. The Lazarus is better. The anatomy through- 
out is perfect. Whatever Haydou’s faults were as a painter, there 
is that spell of genius about his pictures, that makes one return 
to have another look, again, and again. The picture of Napoleon 
reminds us of St. Helena, and the appearance of the ocean from 
the highest point above St. James’ town, and of our Critic’s objec- 
tion to Wordworth’s line — which is itself, a picture of the Ocean. 
‘ That unencumbered white of blank and still.’ By the way, the 
hue is more a leaden grey than while. Keats has a somewhat simi- 
lar exiircssion in his ‘ Eudymion — ‘ Hence shalt thou quickl) 
to the watery vast’ — and in another place — 

Far had ho roam’d 

With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam’d 
Above, around, and at his feet . 


♦ This wdl reniitid the render of Burns' lines. 

Mnry ! denr departed ^linde, 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ’ 
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It IS a pity that tho Hurkaru Loudon Correspondent’s letter, 
r. ^.irding ITaydon, lit# not been quoted, instead of being allud* 

, (l to in condemnatory tones by our Critic. If wo remember it 
(juitc a-riglit, it censured Haydon’s obstinate persistence, in 
j.iuiiting Inige pictures on higyahs of canvas, for which there 
u.is neither partiality, nor demand, on the part of the public. 
ll<i\(lon might have been right, as respected his own grand ideas 
(if tlie claims of high art ; but as the head of a family, he was 
improvident and imprudent, in confining himself doggedly 
to the historic or heroic line, when portrait painting formed a 
Miivr road to fortune. Ought he to have gone on painting those 
|iarliiiou like pictures (we speak as to size of course) thus adding 
luiiiou.^ly to his own embarrassments, and doing but question- 
able service after all to art. We feel deeply for the Artist, an 
:irtist of genius and taste — but there are duties which society 
sternly claims, and the Hurkaru Correspondent, himself a man 
of genius, and not to be suspected of lacking sympathy for it ; 
M't knowing that such avails not tho dead, deemed we presume, 

I hat lu3 would better discharge his duty, us an uncompromising 
mur.thbt towards the living, by raising his voice against what 
lie (ould not honestly approve of. People in tho emotion 
aiiMiig from such a dreadful calamity as that which closed the 
liio of Jlaydon, are apt to lose sight altogether of the errors 
that tend to tho tragical finale ; and it is salutary, especially for 
}<'uiig aspirants, in the same arduous profession, to bo reminded 
of these errors, at the time when the impression of tho closing 
ii(> (jf such a life is most vivid. It may seem unkind to one 
'\hn is altogether beyond tho reach of praise or censure, but 
It H true kindness to the many. The argument m regard to 
suicide. is like several others with which we are involved in the 
1 'resent state — scarcely capable of being resolved here. 'J’hcy 
turn upon a pivot, our knowledge of which is but obscure. They 
lunge ujion the state of the reasoning faculty, and that monitor 
"hieh God has placed within the heart of every man, who has a 
soul, and feels that he is an accoimtable being. It 
truly said by one of tho chiefest poets — 

For neither Man nor Angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible except to God alone \ 

The same remark is applicable to some forms and j)hases of 
hiMinity. All emotion ought to be brought under the discipline 
"1 reason," but reason alone will not give the required firm 
unless there be religion. It is next to nonsense, to talk 

* p. 49. 


+ Paradise Lost, B. HI, 
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of calmer temperaments, enabling men to bear and to forbear. 
It ought not to be left as a question of tihperament merely— it 
must become a question of principle. But religious men may 
commit suicide ? Yes — for religious men may become insane 
like others who have no religion at all. The question then, in 
its largest sense, must bo left to the determination of the 
Great Judge — but it is one that has an awful affinity to the 
general subject of education, and the necessity of religious 
instruction. It is a fact, no less singular than true, that lesions 
of so subtle a character, as almost to elude analysis, produce 
the most serious eflects upon the reasoning powers, and the 
sentiments of man. Unrestrained passions will of themselves lav 
the foundation of disease, and functional disturbance. It behoves 
every man therefore to discipline himself, by the rule and light of 
conscience. Lesions of the brain and nervous system, may be 
threefold — those connected with functional disturbance, those pro- 
duced by organic deterioration, and such ns depend on a 
sudden mental shock. Congenital phenomena Ave altogether 
leave out of the question, addressing ourselves wholly to 
those that may affect a generally healthy adult, at any period of 
life. There is no question in the world that has divided sn 
much the opinions of men deemed wise in their generation, as 
what constitutes insanity. Let us take a minor affection— intoxi- 
cation— how difficult it is sometimes to prove or to disprove it ' 
It may to the rash, the ine>jpcricnced, and the unreflecting, appear 
u very easy matter— but -when respectability, character, and 
continuance in employ, dojiend upon the verdict to he given, 
how important becomes a cool and discriminative consideration 
of it.* The question may bo of comparatively easy solution, at 
a glance, where the witnesses are the implicated imrty’s familiars 
It often happens, that the witnesses may be mere acquaintances, 
or even strangers. How much more is circumspection required, 
where the question refers to soundness of mind ! We have 
known the faintness of exhaustion mistaken for intoxication, 
and oddity of manner, or eccentricity natural to the individual 
for dcrjingement. At the coronation of George IV, a High- 
land chieftain accoutred in the costume and arms of his country, 
was screeched at by a line lady in the gallery of West- 
minster Hall. She had never probably seen such an ap- 
jiarition before, a real Highlander with real pistols in hi*^ 
belt, and dirk on his thigh. It was dreadful ! He must bv 
a mountain Guy-Fawkos— coming to blow up the king with 
all his chivalry— scream— scream showed the vividness of her 

• WV trinniiltt-r » Uoiirt Mmlml wlu-iv iiiloxifAUoJi w.is rlmrgO(l-«ftor uHK'i' 
t ontliotiug « the M’nhct wii'. 
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conMction— and yet the sovereign had not a more loyal subject 
than the generous anS gallant Glengarry. Here, however, was 
li very fine lady— who thought to scream herself into the odour 
of buper-exuherant loyalty, by casting her vociferous doubts, on 
the loyalty of a high-minded gentleman. Is it not thus, jier 
sdKittn and superficially, that questions of deep psychological 
iiml social concern are too often treated ? Is there not a risk 
that owing to the over-refining spirit of the age, great crimi- 
nals may, almost, altogether escape condign punishment on the 
j)lea of monomania ? Indeed the greater part of the machinery 
of our courts, seems much better adapted to screen the hardened 
criimniil, than to protect accused innocence. Men who are a 
disgrace to society, cither by their flagrant dishonesty, or 
llagitious wickedness, escape, while poor rogues are punished 
without mercy. Impunity would seem to be skilfully propor- 
iiouod to the magnitude of the offence. Surely the argument, 
of the necessity of appeal, from a fallible to an infallible tribunal, 
must ever be a strong one, with even the sceptically inclined, on 
matters of ultimate responsibility — and to such a tribunal, must 
the (luestion of suicide be left, for it is too often, of a nature, 
utterly to perplex the reach of finite speculation. 

It were well we think, as lie was especially drawing 
up his work for the guidance of young men, if in his notice of 
the life of this extraordinary son of genius, our Biographer 
liiid warned his readers, against errors of conduct and specula- 
iion, that assuredly tended to his own personal unhappiness, as 
\M'll as depreciation in the estimation of wise and good men, 
whose esteem most persons of well regulated minds would 
he anxious to secure. * It is a curious thing to contrast our 
-Mithor's indulgent handling of all that relates to Shelley — with 
his harshness of allusion to others, as Southey and Oroly — and 
“ Shelley had vast genius" — we are told* — “ but his 
iiimd was 111 some degree unsound." We concur entirely witli 
uiir biographer ; who procceds7-“ His faculties were not well 
halaueed. To use the jargon of the phrenologists, his bump of 
I' asoii was very small, compared with that of ideality." When 
^'e oppose any sect of philosophers, it is the usage of philoso- 
I'hers, not to put expressions into the mouths of opponents, 
''hiuh they have never sanctioned, and on the strength of such 
<o accuse the said opponents of using jargon. We challenge 
li. R. to name any phrenologist who has ever used the term 
bump — and further to point out any phrenologist who ever 
*‘hiided to a “ bump of reason.” We arc so mucli agreed with 


* ‘ Notices,’ kc, p. 37:1 
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our biographer in regard to Shelley — that we shall make no 
further comment in reference to his remarks, but state for 
ourselves, that we wish to speak with all due respect of one 
possessing so magnificent an intellect as Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley. His youth was assuredly ill-prepared, ill-regulated, ill-disci- 
plined. This led to errors of conduct which it were absurd to 
deny. His youth was remarkable for ultra radicalism in religion 
as well as politics. Wo know too little about Shelley, to enter 
into a rigid analysis of his history. What we do know is on the 
one hand from rancorous misrepresentation, and on the other 
from the partiality of relations or friends. By circumstances 
Shelley was made a wild spiritual Quixote. All the world on 
certain solemn conclusions, and fundamental principles, were 
wrong ; and he, the young Titan right. Never was there a more 
striking instance of the sure tendency of harshness to turn 
away the growth of the plant, or to give an inclination to the 
green suckers of thought, not natural to them. Harshness in 
his juvenile days, made Frederick of Prussia a heartless infidel 
and a scoffer. Shelley had too much heart, too much native, and 
characteristic goodness, and amenity, to come under the same 
category — and one mourns, with a brotherly feeling, over the un- 
happy waywardness and wanderings of such a noble intellect— 
socking a resting place for the sole of his foot, and’ finding none 
— for no resting place there be for him who in his own ethics 
dethrones the Ruler of the Universe, and exults a non-entity to 
hold his sceptre. Shelley was of a nature that might have been 
led by kindness, but to attempt to turn such a wilful spirit by 
coercion, harshness, and proscription ; was as fruitless a task, 
as it was for ‘ the Tyrant Jove' — to bend to his sovereign will 
the bound Prometheus. Surely there must be, to use a common 
expression, a screw loose, or something organically wrong, in 
the groat National Universities, when no provision is made, to 
deal with such erratic, yet shiuingly talented spirits as Shelley, 
in their green and ductile years. In a Jesuit College, such a 
genius would have been calmly studied, and therefore under- 
stood. His springs of thought would have been observed and 
conned, anticipated and humoured ; bis motives prevented (in 
the scriptural sense ;) and his future movements, moulded into 
some determined channel, of productiveness and utility. At 
Oxford, all this in a great measure is overlooked. A raw student 
may turn out a Gibbon, a Shelley, or a Ward — one can scarcely 
tell which. There, if a young man, in the volubility of youthful 
indiscretion,proudperhopsofbeingdeeraedanA's/?riVFo;7— denies 
the being of a God — he is expelled, but if in his hearthe laughs 
at the verity of the ecclesiastical system, of which Oxford is a 
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rrand result ; if for the sake of the lucre of fellowship, he 
indermines ^Yith all his heart and soul, but under the rose, all 
hat Oxford spiritually and ecclesiastically holds dear, it matters 
lot a jot. A Shelley is expelled— but a Pusey may remain and 
iitten — provided he temporizes, and trims his sails duly. Surely 
his is not as it ought to be ? What a glory it would have been 
or Oxford, had she nurtured this Alumnus tenderly, had she 
uade a motherly endeavour, to snatch him as a brand from the 
3urning— instead of driving him forth with the Cain mark of 
ididelity and expulsion on his brow. No attempt, that we 
know of, was made to tame down the wild unbroken colt. The 
moling Alumnus was not satisfied with the milk of speculation, 
inetaphysical, and theological, that usually satisfies babes. He 
[?\inced an appetence for strong meat. It is easier to expel 
than to reason. It is a pity, that at any age, such a spirit could 
not be met frankly in all Christian love, and all Christian learn- 
ing The young unbroken colt, was at once flogged out of the 
A("idemic pasture. This boy-Titan in intellect, is whipped with 
neith's, and should wo in reason be surprised at the result ? We 
in:iv ^^ell exclaim— ‘ the pity of it— Oh the pity of it T A harsh 
i:ni\orsity, and a stern father, drive out the Prodigal son, to feed 
(HI sucli husks as he best may. Queen Mab was the result. 
Christianity lost one who might in process of time have become 
one of its most eloquent advocates — as he became the reverse. 

Shelley cared not for the world or the world’s law, because he 
was made too early to feel that the world cared very little for 
him, and on this rock to which his own impetuosity, and daring 
carried him recklessly, he struck fatally. Cut by his family, an 
alien to the circle of that family’s friends, expelled his university, 
an outcast every way, his position became truly a fearful one. He 
hehcld as he conceived, injustice rampant, and nature and her 
rights trampled on. Lacking the grace of the royal Psalmist— 
he dreamed not of humble submis.sion to the power who causes, 
hilt constituted his own reason sole judge of all in heaven, as 
^'11 earth. He became a moral Titan, a giant of resistive and 
defiant energy. He was nothing by halves. He professed him- 
self a sceptic out and out — for he abhorred hypocrisy. Strange 
that this being, so warmly tender, so meltingly kind and gene- 
reus, should insist on keeping himself in so false a position. 
Purely it was altogether a phase of insanity. The existence 
^iid tiic origin of evil puzzled his brain. The prosperity of the 
'kicked filled him with wonder and indignation. His mental 
faculties seemed excited by such distracting speculations into 
a continued fever heat. He became impatient and irrate, as 
I'f'ople arc apt to do when they torture themselves with try- 
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ing to solve enigmas, that for his own wise purposes, are 
reserved by the Almighty, for another scene and state of being, of 
his everlasting kingdom. Whatever he felt on subjects-— of 
which he 'found no end in wandering mazes lost' — he avowed 
with a kind of wild fanaticism which is particularly rife in 
Queen Mat. His scepticism at one time was reckless and vio- 
lent. It had the virtue at any rate of frankness. His infidelity 
was not of the sneering kind like Gibbon’s, or of the indecent 
laughter-seeking sort, of which Voltaire was such a consummate 
master. After the first outburst of Quee7i wherein we behold 
the wri things, of a burning thirst for perfeetibility by mere human 
means, tliat can never be eflectcd ; and a convulsive impatience 
of the institution of marriage, to which ho attributed much so- 
cial misery — he gradually mellowed down into that state of mild 
contemplativcncHs, which for the most part ever after distinguish- 
ed him. ill health and continued pain at a later period of his 
lilb, frcr|nently preyed upon his powers. Truly may we apply to 
him (he remark of Sir James Macintosh* in regard to Hume. 
‘To (hose who are strangers to the seductions of paradox, to 
the intoxication of fame, and to the bewitchment of prohibited 
opinions ; it must he unaccountable that ho who revered bene- 
volence, ‘should without apparent regret cease to see it on the 
throne of the universe.’ There is an occasional vehemence of 
dislike, surged off from the human mind, that is indicative of a 
contrary feeling, to what it would manifest. It is wonderful 
what fantastie tricks, almost unknown to itself, pride plays with 
the soul of man. Wo have known people who ostentatiously 
professed disbelief in supernatural appearances, who were afraid 
nevertheless to be left alone in the dark. Not that they admit- 
ted being afraid — but left the inference to be clearly deducible 
from some little traits of conduct. There are people in the 
same way who deny a first cause— but in their heart fear and 
tremble. Why is it that they do it then ? It is the pride of 
intellect. There is a vehemence of passion — and wo see in 
Hhcllcy’s unhappy state of mind — unhappy w'o mean as related 
to his conclusions on the most solemn points that can engage 
the thoughts. He was somewhat like a child under parental 
discipline shouting to the corrector. “ You are not my father. ’’ 
Hoes the poor chikl really belie^c so ? Not at all. Queen Muh 
is an imjiassioned outburst of hysterical passion against the 
lUiler of the universe. The God of the Bible in Shelley’s voca- 
bulary— that is his youthful vocabulary, was a tyrant. There is 
much of the same strain in the Prometheus. In both we ha^e 
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a splendid intellect kicking agninst the pricks of fllltborhy 
divine and human— because be cannot comprehend all things. 
When he most vehemently, trolled out his wild notes of defy' 
wfT unbelief, on an unhallowed harp — yet was there a well of 
belief in his inner spirit, that he scarcely wot of himself. Cold 
it was during his feverish day dream of life-hut if tlie evening 
of advanced years had been permitted him, it would have glow* 
ed like the fountain of Arethusa. He viewed the supreme 
through a haze of pride, prejudice and passion. He rated his 
own reason too higli—and the mysterious being, too low, after 
whose identity ho yearned at the very time ho seemed most to 
doubt his power, wisdom, and eternity. We infer that had his 
life been spared longer on this earth — that the close of Shelley’s 
would be more in harmony with what wo most devoutly desire. 

This is consonant to the nature of man— especially of men 
of magnificent imagination, when the hey day of youth, and the 
passions is past, and their logical powers clarify. ‘ Few or none 
advert to the fact in morals as well as in physics, that extremes 
arc ever ready to meet, and that like the pendulum, which when 
it is hurrying to one extreme point of its o.seillation, is only 
pn'paring to return to the other. The actions of men often 
lead to results diametrically opposed to those towards which 
tlioy seemed to be advancing.’^ Tlie God of the Bible being 
scouted even to abnegation — who was to take his place. Who 
was to I.e the First Cause in succession to the Lord of 8a* 
ino'iii ? Oh the measureless absurdity of the whole allhir! 
I’ligiin antiquity must bo .searched in preh'rence to the pages of 
re\ealed truth, and from its chaos, is dragged forth the old jibaii* 
loin, Necessity, (o grasp^ the sce])trc of the Almighty ! In a 
mind constituted like 8helley’s, we do not think this delusion 
could have possibly lasted. It did not indeed last. Let ns 
lemeniber that (Jareu Mah was written when he was very young, 
and that when a pri'inalnre fate closed his career, ho warn only 
tliiity. Fossessiiigusho did, so much natural henevoicnco, a great 
loMv of nature, and gentle indisposition, though inflexible in 
"ill uii(b‘r any approach to coercion, it is more than interesting 
lo laarii from one who had the best opportunities of knowing 
tbat~“ for the character of Christ and his doctrines ho hud 
b'l'cat reverence."t Wlio shall say then but the Prodigal Son 
flight have returned— who can say but in secret he was on 
bis return to his father’s house ? Hud he been spared — iierhiqis 
tbe time might not be fur distant, when casting aside all self- 


• “ KxmrHion through the Slave States of America, by G. W. Fentherstonhaiigh , 
its, &o." 
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sufficiency, he might recognize a voice out of the whirlwind, and 
like the Patriarch exclaim — ‘ I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of tlio car : but mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.' There is a stretch of 
speculation that leads to bitterness and sorrow — and there is a 
fleeing away of the spirit, like a dove, seeking to be at rest. Of 
these states of mind Percy Bysshe Shelley and Henry Kirke 
White, may be considered as representatives. The mind of the 
one was as the troubled sea, that is not at rest. The other 
leaned calmly against the rock of ages. We can speak of all 
Shelley’s works but one, as full of splendidly beautiful passages. 
His ^ Be volt of Islam’ — is the only composition of his we could 
never read. Wc tried once or twice, but could not get on. The 
fault may very well have been in us and not in the poem. 

Keais. From his discriminative fine taste and intuitive 
perception of the finer qualities of true poetry, (save with 
such exceptions, as we have honestly put down) : we anticipated 
that our Critic would do ample justice to Keats; and wo have 
not been disappointed. It is impossible to go through the 
works of this radiant votary of the Muses, without a sigh for 
the untoward fate of the author. The Beviewer who crushed 
his sensitive spirit under his merciless lash, had not even 
performed that duty, which a conscientious Critic would never 
neglect that of reading his works in the first instance, works 
which it was easier to pooh, pooh I forth in the lump than to 
analyse. Ilis idolaters have in great measure passed away — and 
one may now aver without the risk of being impaled for it in the 
stockades of criticism, that Gifford after all, was a coarse-minded 
man, and most rancorous in his dislikes. His conduct towards 
Keats must over rest as a stain upon his name. For all power, 
men are often called to account, even in this world. The way in 
which the Bashaw of the Quarterly sometimes wielded his, was 
wanton and cruel. Truly has it been said, by one who by some 
process almost miraculous, seemed to dive into the recesses of 
the general heart. 

0 it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant * 

Poor Keats fell on evil days, fora just consideration of his 
merits, or an equitable acknowledgement of his claims to indul- 
gence. Political leanings, real or supposed — were then the test 
of all excellence. He who had the plague spot of independence 
of mind, in regard to political views, was deemed a moral leper, to 
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be driven forth without the camp. *He was destined to be one 
of those, not acknowledged to hold a patent of nobility, in 
the Court of Apollo, but on condition of martyrdom. It is indif- 
ferent whether the God himself performs the flaying process, as 
ill the case of Marsyas ; or whether it is consigned to one of the 
coninion janitors of his temple. To the individual the process is 
equally fatal, as concerns his temporal welfare — whatever may be 
the consequence, in respect to his fame, and the vitality of his 
works. Full of the god nevertheless, as the Pagan oracles 
would say, embued with fine old Grecian lore, and inspired with 
the most vivid idealites of the richest fancy ; young Keats en- 
tered upon the literary stage, uttering glorious symphonies which 
tlie Coryphei of the place, contemptuously recognised, as mere 
Babel sounds. The time was iinpropitious. Other poets had 
possession of the public ear. The works of Byron and Scott, 
of Moore, Southey, Coleridge, and in a less degree then, of 
Wordsworth, made the land resonant with melody. Your public 
will rest long imsated at the table of poesy. It becomes indo- 
lent, and drowsy, and unwilling to listen to a new performer. 
Polities ran high, and there was a courtly impatience of the liberty 
of the prewss. Congenial to some of the spirits, who directed a 
portion of the press — was Keats believed to be. He was there- 
fore to be flouted upon, and made light of as a Cockney genius. 
The bruised camomile, even when trampled on, exhales fra- 
grance. The young poet with shrinking sensibilities, but irre- 
pressible genius, found a way of his own, to mount into empyrean 
regions, as it were above the mundane din, that rung so harshly 
around him. llis political, or supposed political associations 
^^ere against him. What — a young Poet and a friend of Leigh 
Hunt— away with him! How often mu.st he have felt, as a 
canary bird might be supposed to do, if he found himself among 
crows. At length the man was clone for effectually — and all that 
was mortal of him, was deposited in classic ground, at the 
base of the pyramidal monument, said to be tliat of Cains 
Cestins. But there was something that harsh criticism could 
not kill, and the memory of the young Poet is immortalised in 
his works. Keats reminds one of those ancient alabaster vases, 
sculptured exquisitely without, and that served at night as 
kunp. Notwithstanding a mannerism, traceable rather to the 
fidelity, with which he gave the vivid impres.sions of a warm 
fnicy, exuberant even to the flush of tropical verdure and bloom, 
to affectation ; he was a young man of truly wonderful 
powers. His fire was his own, and it was by its light, that he 
became saturated, as it were, with Hellenic lore. The Endyrnion 
find the Hyperion, are both astonishing, the one for the ex- 
haiistless wealth of fancy, the other for the august grandeur, of 
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imaginativeness it displays. There is much of Shakesperean 
sweetness, and sensuousness, about the Endymion, in regard 
to those qualities, as they flavour the earlier poetical productions 
of the Swan of Avon. To say that ho borrows occasionally 
from Homer, can be no reproach, for there are passages that 
reflect the Homeric afflatus, as in the intoxicating interview with 
liis goddess mistress. The sensitive-plant like sympathies of the 
author, are slightly reflected in these lines. 

Therefore 'tis with happiness that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion, 

TIio very music of his name has gono 
Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before 140 us the green 
Of our own valleys. 

The opening of the Ode to Pan is very fine — 

0 tliou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness 

There is a beautiful address to sleep — which it strikes us, is 
traceable to Homer. Wo have no time to enlarge, as we could 
wish. We can only drop a remark liore and there — for Keats 
alone would take a book of commentary to illustrate him. Thu 
hrooding idea of a bird is taken from Milton— in the opening 
lines of Par. Lost.*^ 

0 magic sleep ? 0 comfort ahlc bird, 

That broodcst o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hush’d and smooth — 0 uucoufiii’d 
Restraint ! Imprison’d liberty I~great key 
To golden palaces, &c. 

The description of Glaucus is altogether admirable 'riicru 
is in it the wild, shadowy, yet lambent spirit of a dream, reduced 
to the coiiqirehonsion of our waking sense, in the happiest 
manlier. Put wo must curb ourselves hero. We liavc said tlmt 
the staple of the Endymion is beautiful. Wc now proceed vei) 
succinctly to advert to a few of the nuinnerisins that, at the 
time, gave occasion fur sneering ridicule. Some make a new uso 
of estalilished words ; others bring back obsolete ones. Some of 
'those who sneered the hardest, forgot perhaps, that the hin- 
guiigc they carped at, was still English— though obsolete, yei 
nothing is obsolete to poetry ! 

Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble uUar, with a tress 
Oj' jiowcrs budded newly . 


* I)o\e like sRtsT brooding on ibe vast abyss. 
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lu addressing the Muse he says— 

But let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head and presently immew 
My soul . 

Poetry thinks nothing of making a verb of an adjective. 

— — Are not our wide plains 

Speckled with countless fleeces ? Have not rains 

Greened over April’s lap . 

* • * * 

A shout from the whole multitude arose, 

That linger’d in the air like dying rolls 
Of abrupt thunder, when Ionian shoals 
Of dolphin’s bob their noses thro’ die brine. 

The word bob liere, may not bo very dignified, but it is exactly 
uliiit the creature does— and no other word will answer so well 
for the action. 

1- Perhaps the trembling knee 

And frantic gape of lonely Niobe, 

Poor, lonely Niobe! when her lovely 

Were dead and gone, and her caressing tongue 

Lay a lost thing upon her paly lip, &c. 

The whole passage, to us, seems abominable. It is the picture 
of a bitch hound. No human being gapes with grief, or licks 
her vouiig, or lolls out her tongue. 

Sometimes the expression, from excess of fancifulness, be- 
comes almost ridiculous. 

— From the horizon’s vaulted side, 

There shot a golden splendour far and wide. 

Spangling those million poiitings of the brine 
With quivering ore ! 'twas even an awful shine, &c. 

Pauls is rather a favourite expression— we have it again— 

Where every Zephyr sigh pouts, &c. 

The rhyme sometimes is ratlicr odd— but that’s a trifle— 

Guarding his forehead, wiUi her round elbow, 

From low-grown branches, and his footstep slow 
From stumbling, &c. 

Wo leave it to antiquarians to say where Endymion procured 
his Arabian steed-or what his price might be m those days- 
or by what route the animal reached his Grecian locale. 

I who, for very sport of heart could race 
Willi my own steed from Araby, &c. 

Wo are introduced to a mood of mind which becks— 

Our ready minds to fellowship divine 
A fellowship with essence; tUl we shine 
FuU alchmiTed, and free of space. 

S 
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A rose leaf round thj? &ngefB tapemm 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


& sjmpsthetic touch unbinds 
Eolian magic from their lucid wombs, 

# ♦ ♦ ' 


Nor with aught else can our souls knit 
So wingedly, &c. 

* * « 


Wipe away all slime 

Left hy men slugs and human serpeniry, dc. 

* * 


The nightingale, up perched high, 

And cloistered among cool and hunched leaves. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


" Overhead 

Hung a lush screen of drooping weeds. 

♦ e ♦ 


Counting bis woe worn minutes by the strokes 
Of the lone wood-cutter ; and listening still. 
Hour after hour, to each lush leaved nil, <tc. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It swells, it buds, it flowers beneath his sight ; 
And in the middle, tliereis softly 
A golden butterfly, itc. 

♦ ♦ * 

' ' awfully he stands 

A sovereign quell is in bis waving hands. 

♦ ♦ * 

An immortality of passions ’s thine ; 

Ere long I will exalt thee to the shine 
Of heaven ambrosial, &c. 


- He felt the charm 

To breathlessness, and suddenly a warn* 

Of his heart’s blood 

* ♦ ♦ 

Kind stranger youth 

I loved her to the very while of truth, 

His fancy gives a colour to things heard — 

A clammy sweat is beading on my brow, 

At mere remembering her pale laugh — 

Occasionally our Poet nods. 

Two copious tear drops instant fell 

From the God’s large eyes ; he smiled delectable. 

♦ * ♦ 

- Endymion ? Ah ! still wandering in the bands 

Of love ? Now this is cruel . 

♦ ♦ * 

All suddenly were silent A soft blending 
Of dulcet instruments came charmingly. 
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- • Men. We suppose that when it is stated in the 
]rrTchat^ that the speaker has not the same reference for 

^tnt^c^eniusthathehas for literary or metaphysical power, 

T tl) is unfolding so much of the history of his own 
Without reasoning upoiu the subject, he gives it as his 
i ion that Plato, Aristotle and Bacon were of higher intellect 
tljaii Newton. This sort of comparison is not of much value,, 
unless our Critic explains his Noueometer a little more. Certain 
jiiincls have a bend towards the ideal, as it is said that the min- 
! mg rod by some occult sympathy, turns downwards, pointing to 
where subterranean springs and metals may be found. Others 
again, delight in tracing up the phenomena of nature, and their 
ivktion to each other, in the universe. Many a man has been 
a devoted ihimeii in the temple of science, who might have been 
a follower of the Muses, if he had not curbed his inclination, 
in order to pursue trains of thought, that led to what ho con- 
rci\cd to be more useful pursuits. Sir Humphry Davy was an 
instance in point, and it is possible that the author of the 'Prin- 


cipia’— could have written a poem, if he had chosen. It is not 
at all unlikely, that by some dull and common place minds, ma- 
tlieniatics, or rather tlio lower regions of the science, may bo 
uMT-rated, Grand however is his function, who soars into its 


xeniih. Does not that of itself open up a region of true poetry. 
Is there not sublime poetry in speculating on the movements of 
the spheres, or even measuring the depth of some terrific 
• iwern in the mountains of the Moon ? D. L. R. himself in an 


eloijiient passage! admits the great utility of the mathematics, 
and shews the universality of their application as a branch of 
knowledge. Then comes a little disparaging see-sawing regard- 
ing Xewtoii (p. 81 ) — “he made discoveries it is true, but he 
w;is III the company of hundreds of fellow labourers.’' May not 
the same remark he retorted on every labourer in every branch 
of literature ? Homer, for aught wo know to the contrary, 
niight have liad hundreds of fellow labourers, but they have left 
no [bads or Odysseys. Shakespeare had plenty follow labourers 
hut not one of them has left us tragedies like Macbeth, Hamlet 
or liomeo and Juliet. We have had many philosophers, but to 
one of these only, can the discovery of gravity be fairly ascribed. 
It 18 impossible to do adccpiatc justice to the sublime signifi- 
cance and importance of this most grand discovery. Our author 
ininself admits (he is too good a logician not to have done so), 
that all great inventions and discoveries, are suggested by the 
uiiagination, and completed by study. It is thus shown, that it 


• P. (SO. 


i Oh,t-Chat, pp. 78-m 
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is the same faculty that siiggests'a noble strain of poetry, or the 
discovery (ff some central principle in space. Is there not some- 
thing very august, in sweeping as it were, on seraph wing, into 
the depths of the universe, in ascertaining the heights of tem- 
perature that almost baffle calculation, or the speed at which 
light travels, overwhelming by its unimaginable swiftness ? 
What says our Critic, in relation to this stupendous admission by 
the giver of all lights, into what for ages had been a sealed up 
mystery ? “If Newton had not discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, it would inevitably have been discovered by some other 
man greatly his inferior, and certainly America would not have 
remained unknown to this day had Columbus never existed. It 
is a mistake even to compare the two discoveries. It is like 
comparing the planet Jupiter to an orange. It is very easy to 
hazard disparaging assertions of this sort. The discovery once 
recognized for a fact, it is consistent with human nature to look 
at it through the reversed end of the telescope. “ Any other 
person could have discovered gravity” — any other person could 
have discovered Oxygen gas, or electricity, or made a calculating 
machine, fu- a steam engine, or an electric telegraph. Why then 
is it that wo had no antepenultimate Jiavoisiers, Franklins, Bab- 
bages and Bains ? Columbus and the egg is a very fittiug 
corollary to such an argument. The immensity of consequences 
])ending on the Newtonian discovery, of the principle by which 
all things move and are held ; is so transcendental ly grand, 
that wo are apt to overlook them in the apparent simplicity of 
the thing itself. In endeavouring to express our perception of 
an analogy for it, we may bo enunciating an extravagance, wlicn 
wo say that we are utterly at a loss what to compare it to ; and 
that it is not without hesitdtion we venture to obserxe, that it 
seems to jihysies what the grand mystery — hut recognised 
necessity for a sinful world, of the doctrine of the atonement is 
to religion and morals. We cannot enlarge on this subject, in 
such a paper as this. Our space and time, as wo already ob- 
served, are limited, yet would we avail ourselves if possible of 
the opportunity to say something that might teach the Uitniu 
reader to consider. Our Critic perhaps, has been drawn una- 
wares into this slighting ajipreciution of the claims of Newton, 
by the homely nature ot the accident, which may be supposed to 
have fired the train of his investigations. Stories of that sort 
are apt to be rejieated, without the strict examination that true 
philosophy requires. Had it been a legend about a poem how 
admirably, and rigorously D. L. li. would have traced it! 
Now ho is content to take the story as he finds it. Poetry at 
any rate is not likely to be damaged one way or another, turn it 
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out as it may ! D. L. R. is too sincere a lover of truth to 
adiui^ of the question being seriously so stated. Nevertheless 
\sQ do not do him injustice in giving it as our opinion that ho 
has been a little hasty in stating it. liCt us hear what a distin- 
guished scientific philosopher has to remark on the subject. Say- 
eih Sir Humpiiry Davy (on Chimerical philosophy). 

“ It requires a certain degree of knowledge and scientific combination to 
understand and seize upon the points wliich have originated in accident. * * 

4: Jt suits tlio indolence of those minds which never attempt any thing, 
and which probably if they did attempt any thing, would not succeed, to 
rcler to accident that which belongs to genius. It is sometimes said by such 
persons, that the discovery of the law of gravitation was owing to accident; 
and a ridiculous story is told of the falling of an apple, ns the cause oi 
this discovery. As well might the invention of Huxions, or the urchitec- 
tiiral wonders of the dome of St. Peter’s or the miracles of art the St. 
Joliii of Raphael, or the Apollo Belvidere bo supposed to bo owing to 
accidental combiuations.” 

Wc are not aware ourselves that, “ Scientific men in general 
spi'uk with groat contempt of imagination.” Were a man 
through life to do nothing but to cultivate, much less to pet and 
coddle his imagination, then might every person, iiossesscd of 
counnoii sense, well speak of such folly with contempt. Idght 
IS nil useful, a beautiful, and a blessed thing; yet what should wc 
sav of one who did nothing but illuminate his conch all night 
while others w^re reposing ? It is the same with tlie imagina- 
tion. U.seful when regulated, but distracting when not reason- 
ably modified. The imagination is an unquenchable light so long 
as it is properly handled, so long ns it is kept under discipline 
h\ reason. It is an admirable lantern in the dark, in order to 
aid our other senses in groping our way to a truth, but woe l)c 
to us, if we mistake this star, or moonlight, for the true light, 
the rising sun of demonstration that sliineth more and more 
into tlie perfect day. Mathematicians it seems — are like help- 
less children, beyond the jiale of their own science. They can- 
not walk steadily out of their own go-cart.” In illustration of 
this position, Newton (bearing on the subject of prophecy) is 
referred to— and Coleridge is cited, as observing that,— “ New- 
ton’s observations on Daniel and the Revelations are little better 
iban downright raving.” Well may we ask in regard to Cole- 
ridge, man, who hath made thee a Di\ider over Newton ? It 
may be convenient enough fur D. L. R., hut as far as w’o arc 
concerned, we cannot unquestioned permit him to knock down 
iNewton, with dicta of Coleridge. Is it that our Critic, not being 
ready of fence himself in the theological field, snatches Cole- 
ridge’s rapier to do battle with ? Tins is a stone from Cole- 
ridge’s glass-house. He should have paused in the silence of 
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reverence before charging the illustrious Newton with '' down- 
right raving.’’ The disparagement from Newton to Johnson h 
easy, though we do not exactly see the sequence, considering 
also that our author (like most of us) is under obligation to the 
growling, but true-hearted, and far-seeing old sage. Are 
wo to consider Newton’s writing on the subject of prophecy — as 
superstitious ? We infer so from our Critic's tone of remark- 
referring directly to old Sam — “ and was no^ the great moralist 
the ‘ Leviathan of Litcraturc'-rDr. Johnson, childishlij sifper- 
atitious V' We presume that the question is put with reference 
to Johnson’s belief in apparitions. The few remarks on the 
subject occur in Ilas.selas. That work was wiitten in a state of 
gloom, natural to such a mind, after a bereavement he must have 
felt keenly ; and for the necessities occasioned by which, he was 
thus, with a noble sense of duty, endeavouring to provide by the 
labours of his pen. ‘ That the dead are seen no more,’ saiil 
Imhic, ‘ I will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There 
is no ]) 0 ople rude or learned, among whom apparitions are not 
related and believed. This opinion, which perhaps prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could become universal only by 
its truth.’ To hold a mental impression is one thing, but to be 
continually under terror of that impression is another. It is 
scarcely just then to call Johnson ‘ childishly superstitious’ — 
unh3ss it can be shewn that he lived in habitual dread of seeing 
ghosts. At any rate, ho was ready to confront one, as even 
Churchill admitted, when trying to cover him with ridicule in 
regard to the Cocklane ghost. If to have belief in the possibi- 
lity of apparitions manifesting themselves, bo childishly super- 
stitious, how IS it that Shakespeare has escaped censure ? The 
very argument used by Johnson as put into the mouth of Imlac 
is the one resorted to by J). Jj. 11. Idmself in the Chit-Chat, in 
regard to Berkeley’s theory of the immateriality of the world. 
“ it is exclusively the property not of any single philosopher, but 
is almost as old as the world itself. It has been familiar to the 
Brahmins of nindiistan for many thousand years” To this 
L. replies toll. — “That only proves that it is founded on 
truth.” 

Shakespeare. In the ‘ Literary Leaves’ — the author makes 
some remarks on the great poet which reflect injuriously on his 
memory. Alluding to his wife, he states — “ it is certain that he 
ncglectcd-hcr in his will, in which her name was at first wholly 
omitted, and subsequently inserted with the bequest of only — 
‘ his second hest bed.' 'riiat he was unfaithful to her, is, I fear, 
pretty clearly proved by some of the confessional sonnets, &o” 
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By this exceedingly enigmatical light— our author alludes to 
something still darker. Now we consider, that to attempt test- 
ing Shakespeare's private character, by these puzzling sonnets, 
IS very unsafe, and might prove eminently unjust to the august 
dramatist. At the time of perusing the remarks, it is very evi- 
dent that the autlior of the ‘ Leaves’ — had not seen the Diary 
of the Revd. John Ward already alluded to.* We feel quite 
satisfied that D. L. R. will derive pleasure from any record that 
may place the name of Shakespeare in a clearer light, and are 
more consonant to the associations we naturally form of such a 
character. Having been, while yet a minor married to a woman 
some years his senior, there is a bare possibility, observes the 
Editor of the work alluded to, that the union of Shakespeare 
was not one of perfect, unminglcd happiness. But wo have 
not the slightest authority for supposing that there ever was any 
separation between the parties; on the contrary, tlie tender and 
delicate bequest in the Poet’s will, written only some weeks 
hidbro his death, and probably inserted by his own hand, togo- 
tlicr with Mrs. Shakespeare’s desire and anxiety to be buried 
near to, (and had it been permitted,) in the grave of her beloved 
husband, evidently proves the unshaken constancy of an aifec- 
lion between them, which deadly divorce had never torn asunder.” 
The J^lditor of Ward's Diary — then proceeds to shew the neces- 
sity of great caution in receiving any of the Statements of Mr. 
dohn Aubrey, the earliest collector of facts respecting Sliakes- 
peure, and whose manuscripts are preserved at Oxford. This 
^\rlter, according to Malone, obtained his particulars about the 
u'ar 1(](S0 — twenty years the date of Mr. Ward’s records, 
and sixty-four years subsequent to the death of the Poet. Ward 
iliL'reforc, until some other cast up, is in relation to proximity 
cf time, and rifeness of anecdote, the best authority wo have in 
regard to the latter days and circumstances of Sliakespcare. Wo 
arc now informed by Mr. Ward, that Shakespeare's allowance for 
t\'o plays a year was so large, that he spent at the rate of T 1,000 
a \ear. ‘ Out of this ample income, which according to Malone’s 
calculation would bo more than equivalent toi;j3,000 a year at the 
prcbont day, it would have been perfectly easy for Shakespeare, 
to make such a reservation, as would fully suffice to complete any 
purchase he had a mind to. Much has been attributed to the 
largesses of the Earl of Southampton. It is however very justly 
observed by the Editor of Ward’s Diary — “ that patronised 
Queen Elizabeth who is said to have — ‘ distinguished him by 
^any fair marks of her favour,’ it is far more likely that she very 


See page 33, ante of tliis article. 
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liberally rewarded the efforts of his muse than that he should 
owe to the private friendship, of one individual, the means of 
making the purchase of New Place." — This was ahouse in all res- 
pects suitable for the residence of a gentleman of fortune, which 
is rendered sufficiently obvious by the fact of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, sojourning there three weeks, when it was possessed bv 
Shakespeare's grand -daughter Mrs. Nash— at the time of the 
Queen’s triumphant entry from Newark with three thousand foot, 
fifteen hundred horse, and a train of artillery. Out of so large 
an annual income as i 1,000 a year, nt the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the Editor of ‘ the Diary — justly infers, 
that it is surely not improbable that Shakespeare, whose depth 
of affection for his family cannot be doubted, made, during his 
life time, ample provision for his wife. ‘ The whole evidence of 
his contemporaries, as well as the tenor of every passage in his 
works, is in direct opposition to his ever having been capable of 
adding insult to injury, as asserted by pseudo Critics ; and 
remembering that Ben Johnson was with him only a few days 
before his death.^ Who in his verses—* to the memory of his 
beloved friend’ — makes no mention of any vexatious sources of 
domestic unhappiness, nor is such a circumstance even hinted at 
by any contemporary writer, wo therefore cannot but concliulo 
that the whole supposition is perfectly unfounded in truth, and 
only based on ignorance of facts, and the blundering misinterpre- 
tation of the interlineary bequest in his will, wherein ho leaves— 

* unto his wiof his second bed with the furniture,' &c. But tvhy 
leave his second and not his first best bed ? 

Few, if any, either in London or the country are in the habit 
of sleeping on the first best bed. This was probably reserved 
for the use of old Ben, Southampton, or any other aristocratic 
or distinguished guest. “ The second best bed was, doubtless, 
the Poet’s ordinary place of repose, — the birth place of his 
children ; and on these and many other grounds, it must have 
been to Mrs. Shakespeare, of more value than all the rest of his 
wealth." Shakespeare know that his wife, who was advancing m 
the vale of years, had an independence secured, and that the 
widowed remnant of her life would be spent with Susanna, ‘* the 
witty, the wise, the philanthropic Mrs. Hall, who, it is recorded, 
had in her — ‘ something of Shakespeare.' The gift then, about 
which so much has mistakingly been said, was truly significant, 
as the most acceptable token of his unaltered love ; which no 
doubt, was received by the widow with the same tenderness of 
remembrance as it was bequeathed by the dying husband.f” 


* A fact ilerivcil from Ward’s Diary* 


f See ' Ward’s Diary,’ passim. 
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Hnme and Gibbon. The nineteenth dialogue of the Chit- 
Chat relates to those two distinguished authors, men of great 
mark and celebrity up to this hour. It is not the least satisfac- 
tory circumstance, in conversations of this kind, that the affirma- 
tive and the negative, are uttered by the same mouth. Can any 
Ilian hold two opinions on the same subject ? Not possible 
siirelv. One must bo the opinion — the other— a shadow. How 
then arc we to distinguish the tare, from the corn ? That is one 
reason why we do not like this plan of disseminating opinion- 
save 111 a partisan. For a partisan, or to spread class opinions, 
it IS a very convenient vehicle— but in the pursuit of abstract 
trull), how are wo to distinguish the determinate opinion, from the 
six'cious objection ? In Landor s ‘ imaginary conversations,' the 
liiteilooutors arc well known characters ; historical or literary, 
\sli()so manner is felicitously imitated— and in which, like the 
mutations of the late Mr. :Matthews, we with feelings of delight, 
]TC(uniiso old friends. If what is said, be not literally of their 
„uu'"dictalion, it at any rate is very like what we should suppose 
tlii'iii likely to say on occasion. The convor.sa(ion in the Chit- 
('hat dialogue, we are now going to notice, is held by H. L. and 
V of whom H. exiiresses a wish that their mutual friend N.— 
(iiohody ?) would cease to sport his scepticism in general society. 
This of course, we need scarcely remark, is tlic desire of every 
constituted mind, on perceiving a tendency to such sport 
existing, on the part of some jicrsou in the company. It is to 
i)(' hoped, however, that such a tendency is not very prevalent. 
No man likes to constitute an unenviable minority, especially 
where the ' hvne tu cavetd is sure to follow. A man sportinff 
opinions of that sort in mixed society, now-a-days, would he very 
apt to have his carriage ordered. It is wholly against the code 
ol good manners, to broach subjects, likely to cause pain to 
others, or to revolt their feelings. N. however, is represented 
ii> one of the most amiable of men, and most acute. Surely if his 
elaini to this character be a legitimate one, ostentatious scepti- 
cism would scarcely be his besetting fault ? V. declares that he 
like, his brother sceptic's frankness, and confesses to hold nearly 
the same opinions ; and asks why he should not urge thcni 
(ostentatiously?) if he thinks them favourable to the cause of 
truth ? If, indeed ! He then declares himself a Heist, a word of 
so comprehensive a meaning, now-a-days, that it were almost 
ncces.-.iirv to define it anew every time it is used. Admitting 
that It is “ an unhappy faith" — and '' owq unJit for the mass oi 
imuikind," we ask how so, if true ? Is truth in religion unfit for 
the mass? Is it not equivalefct to saying, that a false religion 
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only, is fit for the mass of mankind ? The mass of 
we are told by the Dialogist— '"reguire the authoritv 
ance, and cmlization of a less abstract and ideal religion.” \vT 
, is seriously meant to be asserted here, we really cannot take 7 
us to say that we understand ? If byabstractis meant camT^ 
le’mg briefly stated—where is there truly, a more abstract systl^^ 
than the Christian ? Are we to recognise in an ideal rc%io/ ^ 
belief founded on ideas, or certain realities impressed upon tiie 
mind, as distinguished from fancies ? If so, where is there any 
system of religion so transcendently fruitful in ideas, as tha] 
which carries us beyond the grave— declaring that death is but 
the entrance into life, that there shall be a resurrection, and that 
it has not entered the heart of man to conceive even, the joys 
prepared for the righteous ? 

L. next adduces a circumstance wJjicJi is rather characteristic 
"of '' tlio most amiable man in the world" — by stating that in a 
company, where there were present three clergymen— be insti- 
tuted a comparison between the tricks of a travelling conjuror, 
and one of our Lord’s miracles. To say nothing of such a 
remark being offensive, on the score of its profanity — it docs 
surprise us, that so skilful a limner should have fiillen into tlio 
mistake, of representing that man as either amiable, or a gentle- 
man, who could make so grossly irreverent an observation be- 
fore three clergymen ! L. attributes this * amiable’ — sceptic’s 
notion to vanity. On this V. or sceptic No. 2, rebukes L. for 
attributing so unworthy a motive as vanity. “ You cannot hioir 
Ins motives— and they may bo good.’’ If we found a man Irv- 
ing to get into our house by the window — should we not have 
some reason, to deem liis motive questionable ? H. nqoins 
very cogently, that “ they who reject Christianity, are persons 
whose interest it is, that there should bo no future state.’’ V. 
then blames certain ‘‘ religionists’’ — for attacking the motives of 
their antagonists, whoso arguments are rather troublesome to 
answer. It were indeed to be sincerely desired, that people 
should avoid dealing with motives, in such discussions. Wink 
human uature is what it is, however, people’s feelings will be 
apt to become excited, at every encroachment on property, foi’ 
after all, religion is in the nature of very sacred property, 
regard to the trouble of answering objections, it is one which men 
skilful in theological science, have cause to complain of too— 
since objections that have been met over and over again, arc 
every now and then brought forward again and again, as if they 
had never been answered. Thus h has been with the cavils of 
Hume and Gibbon. The first was easier to deal with because 
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« anA T)fllDable Not so the sneerer Gibbon—'who 
, In his smooth way, insinuates more than he broadly states. 

r’b very .severe upon the Bight Bevd. author of " The Atone- 

„;,,t"_-as a fanatical religionist. May there not be as much 
!, icism on the part of a sceptic, for his own side of the 
‘■esiion as in a believer, who griirs fast his faith 7 If the be- 
levcr should chance to get a little heated, is that surprising, 
when he beholds an agile wielder of an axe, approaching to cut 
the cable of his hope, and let the vessel drift on the breakers ? 
When V. a little further on, asserts, that “ there never existed a 
liiiman being whose convictions on faith, in matters of religion 
could be justly deemed infallible”'— we presume that the Apostles 
lire held excepted. 

U e Imvo noticed in a preceding page, that Dickens abounds 
mIo\eIy little touches, resembling field flowers in an English 
lane. The same remark is applicable to D. L. R. Wo coulJ 
lioiiit to many sweet little passages, in illustration of this — 
hut that we are so much pressed for room. How beautiful 
1^ tins passage. 

“ The past charms us, because it is sleeping tranquilly in the 
' moonlight of memory, and the future delights us, because it 
‘ laughs in the golden sunshine of hope.”* 

in taking leave of our author, we have to thank him for 
much intellectual gratification. His works are of those that are 
truly artistical in the highest sense of the word. They may bo 
laul down and taken up again with pleasure. His style is pure 
and limpid, as a running stream in our native land. His can- 
dour is perhaps too transparent; for in the honesty of his own 
line simplicity — he will now andthon easily lay himself open to 
ail opponent. An opponent, in regard to some points, he has 
found us— but not an adversary. We have endeavoured to meet 
him in the frank manliness of his own nature. We have had 
our wrestling match, proud to havo such an opponent, and wo 
'\ould after our passage at arras, now shake hands, in all 
coiilial kindness. Wo trust that he will consider our hint— and 


recast all liis works into one great whole. Much may thus be 
cast overboard, and a work produced that may be launched upon 
die sea of time, without misgivings. D. L. R. is one of the 
J^hle.st, staunchest and most valued of our literary men. 
I’hough not strictly an oriental writer, he is now our veteran 
htcrary representative in the East. He has been before the pub- 
de for a quarter of a century. Ho has conferred lasting service 


* ‘ Cbit Chat,' page 1 tO, 
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on the cause of literature here. This we believe, has been 
acknowledged in the educational circle of the Government. 
He had been supposed to retire altogether from India. Let 
us hope that his return to this country may never bo asso- 
ciated with feelings of bitter disappointment. May we remind 
our readers of a passage in Hamlet, referring to players—the 
literary men of that day, which we may rest assured, came from 
Shakespeare’s heart, for he was himself a literary man as well 
ns a player ? “ Do you hear, let them bo well used ; for they arc 

the abstract and brief chronicles of the time. After your death 
you were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while 
you live.” We could somewhat reverse this — we had rather have 
the ill report of a literary man while he lived, than his bad epitaph 
after death. D. L. K. had left India. He was attracted back. We 
are unwilling to yield credence to a report that has reached us— 
‘that 1). L. R. has been somewhat shabbily dealt with. Has the 
promise made to hisoar—becn broken to liis hope ? Technicali- 
ties will not do hero. We do not wish to enlarge on the subject. 
A man of genius and of honor, has laboured for a quarter of a 
century in literary harness, and for half that period, or some- 
thing thereabouts, in the educational service of Government. Let 
no paltry accountant argument— be brought forward to (pialifv 
the (lisapi)ointment in faith of such a man. lie is in no condi- 
tion to meet it. His comfort may bo withered by it. 'Twere 
good policy, to engage the services of honest and high-minded 
literary men, liberally rather than lop here, and out olf tliere, from 
their hard earnings. ’They have much in tbcir power if jmivokcd, 
Aye, much more than it (‘liters into the clay hearted common 
place man of olHce, even to imagine. The raw material ol 
power, may not be in the hands of literary men ; but their wing- 
ed words will licreafter become, (.’herub weapons to wave from 
the gale of fame’s temple, dullards that might have trampled 
upon them— in the day of consequence and power. Wo musi 
take our leave of D. L. R. with the following beautiful and 
eloquent extract from Chit-Chat. 

“ Ilow curious is it tlmt n true poet or jiii eloquent speaker sliould be abb 
to sei/.e, witli elocliical rapidity on tlie exact word winch lie requires !— tlial 
out of a luuulred tliousiind words lio should bung forth tbo very ono wbuli 
alone suits his jiurposc. It is a wonderful, in)steiious, indescribublo proeev 
of (ho mind ! In what part of tho brum are all tlie.se beautiful iiistruinrnU 
of Ibougbt, as ill a vast armoury. laid up for use ? In w bat foi m or oidci 
are tbuv disposed in that small i\orv-walicd citadel of tlu? soul, the buinai 
bead, that the coinuinmler of tbo place can in a moment lay bis hand iqion 
each as it is required, without licsitatioii or confusion ? Jt may happen tlial 
the w Old in requisition has been lying .silejtt and concealed m some dia 
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fornei* of tlie memorjr, or what wo please to phrase it, for half a century, 
anti }et present itselt as a word of yesterday at our sudden need. Wliat an 
of mysterious shapes— living thoughts— are crowded together on the 
vmull Indd of the brain, without pressure or confusion ! At the bidding of 
the ‘^oul, how the thoughts rush out of their mysterious cells into the light 
(if ilav, assume palpable and enduring forms, and become citizens of the 
No longer the exclusive property of tho individual who brought 
tlu in into existence, tney visit tho brains of millions of men, generation 
lifter generation. They ‘ wander through eternity.’ 

It 1^ an exquisite encouragement to tlie toiling heart of genius to remcm- 
hcr that books are immortal ! They live on earth when their makers are in 
lit liven The great author has a double life. Ho exists in two spheres. 
Koineris beyond tho stars, and here ho is too in our snug and silent study. 
Till' nioou with her calm, pallid, pensive countenance of light — the all- 
dueling sun— the blue hills — tho green vallies — tho long winding rivei'S, 
llmt weiG gazed upon by Homer more than two thousand years ago, wo gaze 
on now— and we repeat the same magical words that fell from his iiisfiircd 
lij)-, anil stirred the hearts of his contemporaries. Tho mortal frame of tho 
(liMiic Homer was as perishable as a tree or liower, but his spirit, and tho 
)ii lilted form in which so largo a portion of that spirit is now eiibhrined, will 
li\i' for over. Tho poetical part of his nature has nassed into a tangihle 
Iniiii— the property of tho w'orld — a legacy, hcipicnthcu not only to individuals 
ol \NcnUh or power, but to all mankind Jt is more precious than gold and 
11101 0 durable than granite. 

Literature is a radiant palace, in which all men are welcome guests Our 
liosi-, lire the greatest sjiiiits that have worn mortal clothing. Homer and 
( liaiK’er, and Hpcncer, Sluikspcare, and Bacon, and Milton, a glorious eom- 
]i.iiiy. stand at the portico and hid us enter Men of all creeds and colors 
iiiul eoiidilums may boldly accept the invitation.” 

latoratiire is obviously adbotod by that priclo of intellect, which 
issij perceptible a characteristic of the age. It claims to tlccido 
all (incstions by reason alone. It cannot help recognising a 
inniderful adaptation of mathematical science m the universe, 
lint not the niatlK'matician himself. It grants geometry but 
net a geometer, a fabnek but not a fabricator. 'I’hc spirit of iin- 
I'clief gcnerati'd by tins pride, would reach ijiiestions cither above 
or bi'^ido liiiile reason, by a leap rather than by imluctiou. 
Instead of ascending from second causes, to a suldimc zenith 
'''licrti is entlii'oned tlie will that causes; the jirimum mobile 
of lb-' universe — it beholds ^omctliiiig else of a make-sliift, a 
lU'laila, or ebaiice, or iiocessit\ — illustrating in ctliics, a problem 
elit e popular in jiliysies, that all the rivers of New' Holland instead 
el'nmuing into the sea, disembogued themselves into a Imgc cen- 
tral (jiiiigmire. How is it that the argument of chance, has never 
tliat we are aware of, been applied, to solve the question of the 
I’M’nundsof Egypt — the colossal temples of tlicTbebais, and the 
‘‘a\ern ones of Ellura and Eleplianta ? ft would lie (pule 
ti'S ^alI.^iiletory a solution of diHieulty, as to ascribe the same cause 
Icr liio urehitcctiire of the lieaNcns. When we shall liave an op- 
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portunity of seeing with our own eyes, chance made statues, and 
houses, cliance made watches, and spinning jennies ; then shall 
wo consider the necessity, or chance constructing argument, a 
tenable, and not ridiculous one — but not till then. 

There is neither so much attempted, or done, in literature as 
formerly. The literary undertakings of our fathers were somc- 
^\llat like their stylo of architecture — heavy perhaps, but well 
founded, solid and massy. Those of our own times, are more 
like fiishioiiable, card house-like, brick structures, calculated 
to last thirty years. Theij worked for all time, wo for a 
mere temporary purpose, or tlic lucre of gain. We miss in 
a great portion of our current literature, the moral fragnmeo 
that exhales from faith. It is the same in general society. 
JiOok at tlio manners of youth — and their conduct. The two 
great guarding jiriuciplcs of Christianity, are faith and obedience. 
Ought not the great aim of all education to be, to teach 
youth to obey sweetly, so as to fit it for command. What 
WHS at iir.st liabit, will ripen into duty. The age, however, is 
manifestly detieient, both in faith and obedience. Everywhere 
there is a qiiestiomiig of authority, and a restless thanklessiic^s 
under the yoke of labour and duty. A spirit of caNil and 
discontent, every now and then, manifests its baleful working 
Thu law of the most high may he spoken of indeed, but does 
it become a motive and a sjiring of action ? Many of the 
works now produced, and whole reams of poetry, might be 
as well written by jiagans, for any evidence that they give of 
heart luith. It was not so with the chief pagan and Christian 
poets; with Homer, or lle.siod, or IMato, or Virgil, or Haute 
or Tasso, and uur own iMilton. In considering the extraordi- 
narv combination and development of fancy and genius, fur 
whieli the age of Queen Elizabeth was distingiinshed, Hazlilt 
deems that tlio translation of the Ihhle was the eliief cause of tlie 
work. “ It threw o])en by a secret spring tlie rich treasures of reli- 
gion and morality whieli had been locked up as in a .shrine. It re- 
vealed the visions of the prophets and conveyed the lessons of in- 
spired teachers to the meanest of the people. It gave them a 
common interest in a common cause. Their hearts burnt within 
tliem as they read. It</avca mind to the peojiteh'^ ghii^n them 
common subjects of thonglituiid feeling. It coiieeiitrated (heir 
union of elniraeter and sentiment : it created endless diversity and 
collision of o])inion. They found objects to employ their faculties, 
ami a motive in the magnitude of the cunseipieiices attached tu 
themes, to exact the utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, 
and the most daring intrepidity in maintaining it.” 
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jlow wonderful, if wc consider it gravely, are the wants 
iiiid supplies of literature. Of the many, many books, conti- 
niiallv produced, how few live ! What is the cause of this 
mortality, if wo may so phrase it? All men are imbued 
with tliG insatiate craving after novelty, which made the Athe- 
nians of old — ‘ spend their time in nothing else, but either to 
nil, or to hear some new thing.’ But novelty soon ceases to 
Jiavjii. The newest novelty devours the preceding. To 
('iinblc a book to live, there must be something besides mere 
iinvcltv. There must be illustration of nature, either physical or 
)iioral,* and a savour of belief in revealed truth. The hooks 
HOW most in demand, are voyages and travels, memoirs and 
iiovi'ls ; — or works developing sober truth, or truth reflected Iiap- 
)iilv in tlie glass of fiction. But ere long where shall wc go to 
for novelty ? There arc scarcely any new places left unvi sited, 
or seas to go over. Europe is exhausted. Asia has still mines 
(if iiiielleetual wealth. A day may come when India like Kng- 
lind shall become a land of books, and readers of hooks 
(liNi'isilied, and mind elevating. Before that day’s advent, how- 
I \('r, the native imagination must awaken from death-like torpor. 
Tills It cannot do, however, while polygamy and infant hetrotli- 
niont continue the rule. Those things jiollute the imngination, 
ami Ijcfoul the limpid springs of energy and high emprise. This 
T ads us to observe, that every country has a hook of hooks — 
\u‘ lia\e reached the prescribed limit we had set to ourselves, or 
might be tempted into wider sc()])c of speculation, on this 
iiitt 1 ( Sling sulijeet. We content ourselves therefore, with simply 
iKaiiiiiig to those lands, tliat have a book containing the rule of 
Tiitli. Turn to the country of the Zendavasta; to (ho domains 
<1 the Koran; the lands of the Siiastras; and the immense cx- 
I'aiisc tliat bends loBuddliism. How is their mental jiroslration to 
T'‘ accounted for? What is the reason of the vast moral, iiitel- 
T ctual, scientific, and social superiority of one country above all 
dic^e ? It is because it jiosscsses a book that feeds the mind 
' *’iiiiiiuidly, ill a Wonderful manner; conferring on it elasticity, and 
vitality, and strength, It i.s a fountain of living waters, spread- 
'ag f)crpetiial verdure over all field.s of knowledge, and hallowing 
■‘11 Social relations. 
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Art. til — 1. Statements submitted hi/ the Nizamut AdaJut^ 
relative to the Administration of CriminalJustice in Bengal^ 
during the year 1840. Calcutta^ J847. 

Reports on the State of the Police in the Lower Provinces, 
for the year 1810. Calcutta, 1847. 

3. Parliamentary Papers relative to Crime in the British 
Islands, during the year 1840. (Companion to the Almamie 
for 1818. London. J 

This \h by no means a new subject. It has employed some 
of tbo wisest lieads and tbc ablest pens that have ever busied 
tbomselves witli Indian aflairs. The ])a<,a^s of this review liii\e 
lejit their aid in draw'in<,Mittcntion to discussions which, ho\ve\er 
important toi(®c welfare of oiir native fellow-subjects, are regarded 
by the majority of Europeans with little interest or solicitude. 
And to what purpose have been these endeavours ? The reports of 
public oflicers, tbc records of the Courts of Justice, the cxpcricnec 
of all who reside in the Mofussil, or bold much intercourse witli 
the natives, combine to shew bow comparatively little has been 
done by the most civili/cd Government in the world, during a 
space of llirce (piartcrs of a century, towards the attainment cf 
tbo great object of Society and Civil Govi'inmcnt, security foi 
person and pro]»erty The Police of Ikmgal has over been the 
ne plus ultra of corruption, incdicicncy, and misebievousnesb 
Our Courts have held a place but one degree bigln'r in the esti- 
mation of thobo who ba\e known ihetn best. Our prisons arc 
unrivalled as nurseries for felons. I’lie consequence of all tins 
is ('asily demonstrable, and year by year becomes more obtru- 
sive and undeniable. Crime is, if not actually on the incrcu'^e, 
certainly not diminishing. Tlic mass of the people arc still iii 
an e.xtremcly abject and insecure condition. Industry, energy, 
indi'pendencc, are words unknown to tbc language or ideas ut 
the Bengali ; and the only thriving class is that of criminals. 

It may bo thought that we assume too much in ascribing the 
state of backwardness and misery whicb cbaracteiizcs the most 
fertile portion of our Indian Empire to defects in the system of 
]\)lice or Criminal Justice. The blame, it will be alleged, rests 
upon the immoral character of the natives, their religion, thoir 
inveterate evil habits and customs. And far be it from us to 
pa-lliate or deny the sinister inllnences which those unitedly do 
exert. What we mean to atFirm is, that these are not the sole 
eauses in operation. It may sound almost like a truism to say that 
good or bad governinent has mlich to do with the prosperous or 
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adverse circumstances of any people. But it is a truism too of- 
ten practically forgotten. Now the more immediate objects of Go* 
\ernment are twofold, the repulsion of foreign aggression, and 
tiie administration of justice ; in other words, the defence 
of the community against external and domestic foes. Un- 
til these objects are secured, of what avail to the mass of 
the people are Universities, Councils of Education, Munici- 
pal and Medical institutions ? Foreign affairs have no doubt 
always bad due weight assigned them. The question of Mili- 
tary Defence is with the Government one of life and death. 
This, indeed, is a subject to which all Governments, whether 
paternal or despotic, must ever find it their interest to attend. 

Lavish are the pensions, imposing (in a double sense, occa- 
sionally) the advertisements of testimonials, gorgeous the 
baiKjuets, spirit-stirring or tear-drawing the eulogij||^ in honour 
of him who prudently provokes or successfully ter"ate 9 a san- 
guinary war. What then may be expected for him who devotes his 
time and talent to the noble purpose of rendering life and pro- 
lierty secure and enjoyable, to devising means by which the 
sociid character of millions may be elevated, and honesty and 
iiidupendence take the place of corruption and slavishness? If 
liu escapes unnoticed he may consider himself fortunate. To 
he snubbed and shunned as a “ bore," to bo sneered at as a 
ri'stless innovator, full of new fangled ideas and Utopian theories, 
IS the portion he must often look for. The profits and the pa- 
tronage of the Honorable Company are goods palpable to all ; 
the blessing of diffusing good order, intelligence, morality and 
ivligion among a community is .beyond the appreciation of all 
.SI VC a few ! 

Inijiressed with this profound truth, we feel a delicacy 
111 touching upon a hopeless and irreverent theme. It will 
not however be the first time that this Review has had 
to advocate unsupported the cause of the lowly and des- 
piscd. It is a necessary characteristic of our undertak- 
ing, that in such contests we must fight single-handed. In 
fhirope a powerful press is ever on the look-out for abuses and 
grievances affecting the mass of the community. This is the 
i^ind of matter most interesting to the bulk of newspaper 
readers ; John Bull being proverbially “ never so happy as when 
die has a good grievance," such a theme is therefore found to 
iie most popular and profitable. In this country, on the other 
Jnmd, the subscribers to English Journals, generally speaking, 
^^iiow little and care less about the condition and circumstances 

their native fellow -subjects. Living in cities of palaces or 

^’^ini-Europeau Mofussil stations, and too often avoiding all con- 

V 
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tact and intercourse with the natives, they learn to look upon them 
as a parcel of good-for-nothing black fellows, fit only to pull 
kahs and discharge other menial services, and the less said about 
them the better. The periodical press, if it would thrive, mugt 
chime in, more or less with the prevailing tastes of its supporters 
and hence we find our local papers usually very much devoted to 
furloughs and promotions, the prospects of “ the plant,” the re 
monstrances of disappointed candidates for Government einploy 
and the doleful pleasantries of a Calcutta Punch.” 

But it is time to turn to the facts which, we conceive, justify 
a recurrence to a well-worn theme. The last published report 
of the Superintendent of Police for the Lower Provinces states 
the number of offences ascertained by the police to have been 
committed during the year 1846 as amounting to 1,J 9,930 
What prop^on this number bears to that of the cases that 
never come ro the cognizance of the police, is matter of opinion 
and assumption. The committee of 1838, was of opinion that 
“ in moU cases the people, oppressed and inconvenienced in 
‘ various ways, quietly submit to be robbed rather than apply (0 
‘ the police for assistance.” Many residents in the Mofussil 
would, we believe, estimate with show of reason, the amount 
of crimo unieportcd to the Magistrate at tw^o or three times tin' 
amount of that which appears in his official statements : but n 
believe if we set it down as of equal extent we shall be on the safe 
side. This would raise the total of offences actually committed to 
about 240,000. Now the records of the Courts of Justice slie\T 
that, on an average, in every criminal case, two persons are con- 
cerned, the proportion of the guilty to the innocent being h 
1.25 to .75 nearly. Hence, the number of persons guilty of some 
crime or other during the year may be said to be 300,000, or 1 in 
130 of the entire population. 

The parliamentary papers on crime, published last year, shew 
the number of persons tried in 1840 in England and Wales, to 
have been 25,107, of whom 18,144 were found guilty. Tlie 
number of offences concealed from the knowledge of the autho- 
rities, in a country where the ready co-operation of the people 
with the police renders the latter almost unnecessary, is of 
course very small ; and, we believe, if we increase the abo\e 
amount by one-fourth, it will bo an ample allowance for those 
who in England altogether escape detection. This would 
us 22,680 in all, or a proportion to the population of 1 in 
who in the course of the year committed some offence, 
final result then is, that, in proportion to the population, criiB 
is between &\e and sk times as abundant in Bengal as it ’ 
Euglaiul 
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This is an astounding fact, and should make all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of India perceive that something must be 
done. Even if the premises assumed by us were too largo by 
two or three times as against this country, (which we confidently 
assert they are not,) a sufficiently enormous difference would re- 
main to be accounted for, and to render some inquiry and 
attempt at reform indispensable for the maintenance of our 
national character. 

Let us now glance at the state of crime as compared with 
past years. Not to fatigue the reader with data and details 
which may bo found in their proper places, we will merely 
notico the conclusions which they have served to establish. 
In 1888 the Prison Discipline Committee declared their convic- 
tion that, so far from crime having decreased in Bengal, '' the im- 
‘ niensc year by year increase of prisoners can onlyJ)e accounted 
‘ for by an increase of crime," Since then, as“as shewn on 
a former occasion,* '' the number of prisoners accused and 
convicted of crime has doubled,” and, (a proof that this is nob 
to bo attributed to increased efficiency in the police,) “the 
iminbcr of acquittals has been nearly trebled." It was also 
bhcwn in a former number, f and on the best authority, that 
"lor the last two or three years had been on the in- 

crease, and the conviction of dakoits on the decrease." In 
IIS last published report, that for 184G, the Superintendent of 
olico again alludes to the “ difficulty in procuring convic- 
iions in cases of dakoity," which is “ becoming greater at almost 
ncry Sessions” — and this crime, be it remembered, towards 
llic suppression of which our efforts are thus confessed to bo 
'ina\ ailing, is one of the most atrocious and alarming to society 
mt can be imagined. While it is unknown in other civilized 
f’oiintnes, it is here safely and systematically perpetrated, not, 

Jis might be supposed, by the outcasts and dregs of society’ 
Ji'G brutal, the starving or the desperate, but resorted to as a 
l^g'ilar trade by organized gangs and entire families, protected 
< salaried by men of substance and apparent respootabilitv 
J^emindars of the land. ^ 

ow little do wo who sleep secure in lofty houses, surrounded 
L domestics and armed attendants, know of the 

aiiifl^i^ apprehension endured by the poor husbandman in his 
when the dark nights invite the 
iiui of his exciting and lucrative trade I How 

CIO wc sympathize with the feelings of a family roused from 

Oal. Review, No. XII. Art. on “ Prison Discipluie.” 

Cal Review, No. XI. Art. on “ Admin islialion of Criminal Justice, ’’ 
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slumber by the otirses and threats of marauders, the glare of 
torches, the din 6f ^w-bars and mattocks, the glitter of sw^ds 
and spears. To abandon the fruits of industry, the. 8avhig^:^f 
years of toil and care, is the smallest part of their dist^. 
Naked or wounded, the only resource of men, women andchdibaD' 
is instant flight or concealment. The next day they return to. their 
desolate homestead, their ears still ringing with the threatSijof 
the dakoits against any that shall dare to inform against tbs m. 
Well knowing, as Mr. Dampier observes, that the amount^uf 
legal proof required by the tribunals is almost impossible to ^ 
procured, anticipating only trouble, expense, and loss of 'timefinia 
an appeal to the police, dreading the transfer from the Darogdb 
to the Magistrate, thence to the Sessions Court, and ultimately 
to the hoarded vengeance of the robbers, is it to be wondered ;at 
that their flr|t thought is how to efface all traces of the occur- 
rence, and keep it from the Magistrate's ears ? , , , 

In collecting into one view the different reforms which our 
system of Criminal Justice most urgently demands, and most 
easily admits of, we would not be understood to lay claim to 
much originality. The enforcement of truth, rather than Ibe 
discovery of novelty, is our object. Most of the remedies we shall 
allude to, had been suggested and advocated by the philosopher 
and the philanthropist before the Calcutta Review came into exist- 
ence. A transient and spasmodic effort in the right direction hss 
occasionally been made by the Government. At certain in- 
tervals Committees are appointed, and valiant resolution^ to 
** allow no flnanoial consideration to stand in the way of changBS 
so urgently required” are come to. By the time that a full and 
valuable report has been drawn out, the subject has become tife- 
some, or money is wanted for some other purpose, necessary nr 
supei^uous. The dull inglorious subject of crime and punilih- 
ment is postponed for consideration sine and the resultjof 
much labour and ingenuity and experience is consigned to vesnhi 
and oblivion. ' 

The following, in few words, are some of the Reforms we wouU 
advocate — t 

1. The separation of the Executive and Judicial funcUowN*^ 
present united in one individual (the Magistrate.) . 

3. An improved system of convict labour and prison discipliiia 
8. The introduction of a summary and much less seW^ 
punishment for peijury. 

"4. A more uniform and centralized system of Police. 

6. An increase in the pay of subordinate Thanah officers, 
fi. Limitation of the power of Appeal in Criminal cases, 

7. The education of the sons of large landed proprietors./ 
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The firet, although the m(Mifcj|requento|^ we con- 
ceive to be one of the moal Soaroely any 

duties are so utterly inoom^tihb^ and "lei^iire for due 
discharge such different qttttidoations; aa those of thief*oatoh6r 
and thief- trier. The latter, the Judicial ofiOioer^ should be oalm, 
patient and impartial ; he should be always at his post on the 
judgment seat, he should shot his eyes and ears to every thing 
except what passes in court; his proceedings should be charac- 
terized by perfect' truthfulness and candour, and laid open to 
public scrutiny. The police officer on the otW hand should be * 
ever on the move ; activity, secrecy and cunning should be his 
attributes ; he should piok * up intelhgenoe hrom all quarters, and 
have eyes and ears for every thing that passes around him. In 
place of the flowing robes and bandaged brow of justice; he 
should exhibit the wings of Mercury and the eyes of Argus : 
instead of the scales he should grasp the handcdls. Yet, such 
is the imperfect division of labour und«r our Goremment, that 
every Magistrate is expected to combine in himself the most oppo- 
site qualities. At one moment he is upon the bench, a model 
of imperturbable wisdom, counsel for the prisoner, checking die 
over-eagerness of prosecutors apd police, full of logic and legal 
erudition. Anon he is hurrying off to the scene of a dakoity, 
urging on the same police in pursuit of the suspected, conferring 
with spies and approvers, and employing all imaginable arts and 
appliances in order to procure a conviction. Fresh from the 
excitement of such scenes, he again takes his seat in Court, and 
is expected to exercise a calm, unprejudiced, judicial mind upon 
the case, the ** getting up" of which has just occupied his atten- 
tion. Mercury and Minos, migaged in the same pursuits, Lord 
Eldon and Citizen Fouohe sitting as colleagues, would not pre- 
sent a more incongruous spectacle than is too often exhibited, 
from the present necessity of oironmstanceB, by our Protean 
Magistrates. The Mofussil Magistrate’s eml^assment more- 
over is Increased by having two masters to serve. The lame 
dawk may bring him a reproof from the Sadder Court for being 
“ over anxious for convictions,” and a " wigging” from the 
Superintendent of Police for having allowed so many bad cha- 
racters to be acquitted. - . 

Nor is this occasion the onh evil consequence of the present 
Bystem. Responsibility is diviM among so.maav ftmetfonsries, 
that the share of each is ill-defined and impalpable^ and proper 
Btimulus to exertion is wanting. If smious offimoes increase, 
the Government probably oolifl upon the Bupeidntendent of 
Police for explanation ; he censures the Magistrate, who in his 
turn says, it is because the Judge ** won’t convict the judge 
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j)crhaps lays the blame upon the Maulavi or the Sadder, the 
‘Maulavi upon the Police, while the people in general look only 
to the Magistrate. Ill feeling is thus often engendered between 
officers whose sole object should be co-operation. 

Our readers are probably not aware of the number of cooks 
whose unanimity is necessary to avert ruin from the forensic 
pottage. If a robbery or murder occurs, the complainant de- 
poses to the fact, at the thanah. The Darogah proceeds to the 
spot, takes the evidence of every one who knows any thing of 
the matter, and, (to make what is called a mruthal^ of half 
the village besides. He makes a map or drawing of the scene, 
and, after a stay of several days, forwards a quire or two of well 
scrawled paper to head-quarters. An order shortly arrives to 
send up the case for a second investigation before the Magis- 
trate. Here every thing is re-commenced and repeated de novo^ 
From ten days to three weeks more are consumed, and finally 
a parcel, the very sight of which would appal a dawk bearer, is 
transmitted to the judge, who appoints a day, according to his 
expected leisure or the usual period of the sessions, for trial the 
third. Kepetition, reiteration, to a greater degree if possible 
than before, protracts the trial, till a month or more from tlio 
time of the occurrence have elapsed, and the witnesses are be- 
ginning to forgot all that they ever knew. At length however 
the day of decision approaches. A grim and bearded gentle- 
man’'^ of oriental extraction is requested to declare what the 
sentiments of Abu Hunifah or the Companions of the Pro- 
phet would have been upon the case under investigation. As 
these venerable authorities flourished about the time of King 
Pepin and the thousand and one nights, it may bo easily sup- 
posed that their ideas of justice are not such as an educated 
gentleman of the nineteenth century can always concur in. If 
therefore the judge is unable conscientiously to endorse the 
futiva thus delivered, he is to forward the case to the Nizamut 
Adalut for trial the fourth. And here, at last, and in the 
absence of any higher tribunal or possibility of furtlier refer- 
ence, the case is finally disposed of, generally to the great joy 
of every one concerned, and of no one more than the party 
accused. 

In the way of effectually separating the executive and judicial 
functions— an arrangement in itself so obviously desirable— wo 

• For the information of our English readers, we woulil mention Uiat Uus fiinr- 
tioimry is ilie Haulavl or expounder of Moliommedan law, and that the roapcct whirli 
i>iir Govvmnient entertains for the “ 3r<?at Mogul,” is the rausc of onr retaining at tlio 
pn aent day an oHlcti so open to iuuina4lver8iou and ridicule. To this sage are refer 
led •• all points of law which may arise," and the judge must “ regulate his proceed 
mgs accordingly.” ‘ 
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must candidly confess that there are practical difficulties of a 
very formidable character. The peculiarities of the country and 
its climate tend to militate against it. The most active Euro- 
pean military officer at the head of the Police in Lower. Bengal, 
irom the want of roads, could never move about quickly, save 
only in the cold weather. Were he to attempt to do so in the 
hot weather or rains, the heat and the damp would soon pros- 
trate all physical energy, and render life itself not worth a month’s 
purchase. A large mitigation, however, of the evil complained 
of, might soon he found in the addition of still more Assistants 
and Deputy Magistrates in charge of sub-divisions, with less 
judicial powers than they have now. And this at least we hopo 
will be gradually effected. Already the separation of the Ma- 
gisterial and the Judicial functions does actually take place, 
when a Magistrate prepares cases for the Sessions. 

The institution of Criminal Sessions and gaol deliveries is 
of such ancient origin and mediaeval character that in tlie eyes 
of Englishmen it must of course be regarded as sacred and 
inviolable in the highest degree. It is however difficult to satis- 
fy the unenlightened natives of India of the propriety of punisli- 
ing the most heinous crimes only so many times a year. To the 
t)ro not yet well versed in the art of baffiing justice, a few 
weeks’ association with more accomplished felotis, and the oppor- 
tunity of completing his education in gaol, are advantages that 
arc not to be made light of ; but to the innocent they bring 
only contamination and disgrace. 

Suppose now that in every district there were an officer — call 
him Inspector, Prefect, or Superintendent of Police, it matters 
little wliich — whose sole duty was to trace and detect crime, to 
gatlicr information and evidence from all available quarters, and 
gvnorally to direct and control the thanah and village police. 
Let It be his business to superintend the summary inquiries 
''Inch the laws assign to the local police, conducting personally 
?>ueh as may seem to require the closest research, and to send 
up cases for immediate trial to the appropriate officer; that ns, 
die most serious charges would go, as at present, to the judge, 
the next in degree to the officer with magisterial powers, within 
''hose sub-division they may have arisen, and the most trivial 
to the Sudder Amins or Assistants. Thus would the chance 
of detection be much increased, the evils of divided responsibi- 
lity avoided, and the more willing co-operation of the public 
secured. 

The innovation here suggested need involve little or no peeu- 
niary outlay. In many districts the time of the Magistrate is 
idmost entirely and per force occupied with his police and mini.s- 
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terial duties. If his responsibility were limited to the due 
performanoo of the business which he can thus himself accom- 
plish, most of the benefits contemplated would be at once and 
at no expense secured. But in many cases we think that mill, 
tary officers might be most advantageously appointed district 
superintendents of police. The active duties required of them 
would be at least as well suited to their habits and mode of life 
as to those of civilians ; they would be furnished with useful 
occupation for mind and body, a sad want sometimes with military 
men ; and, with a small addition to their monthly emoluments, 
they would render good service to tlie community ; such is the 
system already in force in Calcutta, and we should much rejoice 
to see it extended into the provinces. 

The reform that comes next on the list can hardly be consi- 
dered of inferior importance to the one already advocated. 
However incredible the assertion may seem, it is no less true 
that, for serious crimes, punishment, in the true sense of the 
word, is in India unknown. We need not enlarge mucli on this 
brancJi of our subject, as it has been fully and conclusively 
treated in a former number,* to which and to the admira- 
ble report of the Committee on Prison Discipline we would refer 
tlio reader. There he will learn that the diet and comforts of 
the gaol are fur superior to those that are enjoyed by the honest 
portion of the community, that the labour enforced is so slight 
and inefficient as not to be worthy* of the name, and more ex- 
pensive to the state than liired labour; that in short the present 
system is more favourable to the physical, and fatal to ihe moral 
condition of those affected by it, than any tlmt has yet been 
devised. The only persons to whom imprisonment is really a 
punisliment are those who are disgraced by it, that is, those 
who have some sense of honour and shame, and on whom 
therefore we should wish the penalty to fall most lightly. For 
the really hardened the gaol has no terrors.f Its only effect, 
upon such subjects is to confirm them in crime. It may not bo 
generally known that in this country persons who appear to be 
notorious or incorrigible offenders, are, if unable to furnish secu- 
rity for good conduct, liable, without proof of any specific crime, 
to imprisonment with labour. It has been found necessary to 


• Calcutta Review, No. XII. Art. “ Prison Discipline.” 

+ Were proof of this required, we need only consider tlie sraall number of convicts 
that escane annually, notwithstanding the facilities and inducements offered by the 
eyslem of labour on the roads. We have known instances of gangs of working pri 
soners having been left to their own resources by their guards, who are frequently 
htUc bolter than themselves, and of tlieir quietly returning home at the usual umc 
and reporting tlieir custodians for dereliction of duty. 
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declare, on high authority, for the guidance of criminal autho* 
rities, that the fact of a man’s having been an inmate of a gaol 
is not of itself sufficient evidence that he is of this irreclaimable 
character. The existence of any doubt or question on the sub- 
ject speaks volumes as to the state of prison discipline in 
India. 

The reforms needed are few, simple and economical. Bond 
jide labour inside the gaol at trades or on tread-wheels, a better 
classification and further separation of prisoners, and the esta- 
blishment of Central Penitentiaries and an Inspector General 
of prisons. 

The constant and convenient objection on the score of ex- 
pense cannot be urged in the face of the evidence and tlie 
inferences furnished by the report above alluded to. It is 
moreover self-evident that in proportion as the intensity of 
punishment is increased, its duration and consequent cost may 
properly be diminished. Nor do we fear the force of another 
of the “ noodle’s arguments,” as Sidney Smith termed them, 
the charge of “ hankering after novelty for, in the matter 
under consideration, we are constantly preceded and outstripped 
by all other civilized states. In Europe and America crime is 
daily becoming more and more an object of careful and syste- 
matic attention, to a degree which some consider excessive and 
over-refined. In British India only, where it appears in its 
most hideous forms, it is fallowed to stalk almost unmolest- 
ed and unchecked. 

No offence is of such common occurrence in this country as 
perjury, and none is so certain of meeting with impunity. De- 
ceit is ever the refuge of the weak. Centuries of degradation 
and oppression have widely diffused through native society tho 
habit of lying, which, like a noxious weed, chokes the growth 
of all wholesome improvement, and, scattering its germs far and 
wide, springs luxuriantly from every crevice. To eradicate this 
vice, the slow cumbrous machinery of the Sessions Court, with 
its seven years’ penalty, is as inapplicable as a steam engine is to 
the cutting of cabbages. It is regarded by the mass of tho 
community as a very venial offence at worst, and the law whicli 
ranks it with those of a high degree of atrocity carries with 
it no sympathy, and is therefore unpopular and inoperative. 
To be convinced of this we have only to look at the number 
of committals made during any one year. We may take 
the number of criminal cases decided during the year 1846 as 
10,000, and we believe we might fairly assume that on an avor- 

w 
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age false evidence is given about once in every case ; but, as 
this assumption may appear to some to be excessive, let us say 
that peijury is committed only once in ten or twenty cases. 
After making every possible allowance, a person at all acquaint- 
ed with tlie ways and habits of native witnesses would probably 
conclude that one or two thousand cases of perjury at least must 
have been committed for trial during the year. The exact num- 
ber was ninety-one ! In many districts not a single case is 
reported, and on an average only two or three occurred in each 
district during the entire year. 

These are curious and instructive facts. Compared with the 
records of the Courts in England, they prove, either that our 
present law is a mockery, or that the natives of Bengal rank 
far higher in point of morality and truthfulness than their 
European fellow-subjects. Which of these is the true inference 
each must decide for himself. 

A summary punishment inflicted by the Court most capable 
of determining the question of guilt, that is the Court in which 
the oflenco is committed, and proportioned to the mains animus 
exhibited, would do much, we believe, towards removing the 
greatest stumbling-block in the w^ay of improvement. Let the 
temple of justice be in future consecrated also to truth. Lei 
the man who dares to profane it by wilful falsehood, wliethei 
ho bo suitor, witness, or advocate, learn that there is at least 
one place where sure and specd]^ ignominy is prepared for 
the liar. We hear it objected that, under the system pro- 
posed, the penalty, though of trivial amount, would too oftei) 
be hastily and angrily inflicted. Wo doubt it. We believe dial 
that degree of indignation would not then be felt which at pre- 
sent cannot but stir the breast of every honest man who sees 
palpable and notorious ftdschood constantly attended by impu- 
nity ill the ])laco where, of all others, truth should have sole 
dominion. Upon youthful vehemence or over-zeal some such 
check as the following might easily be imposed. The officer 
whoso proceedings were obstructed by perjury might be required 
to refrain from adjudging the summary penalty until the case 
then under investigation hud been disposed of, or until ho hud 
drawn up with his own hand, and in an English lieport, a state- 
ment of die evidence which led him to consider the crime ol 
judicial falsehood proved, and his reasons for inflicting the par* 
ticular amount of punishment decreed. This statement, if fur- 
ther check were found necessary, might be submitted for the 
confirmation and approval of a superior officer. In cases ot 
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such malignity or atrocity as to demand a punishment beyond 
the general powers of the Court to inflict, we would reserve the 
power of committing to the Sessions as at present. 

Until recently, the constant change of functionaries from one 
district or appointment to another, might have been enumerated 
among the chief causes which proved detrimental to the public 
service. And the once not unfounded cry of injuriousness 
from this source, having been effectually raised, it is apt, as in all 
similar cases, to continue to be reiterated, witliout inquiry or 
consideration. From the information before us wo have reason 
to believe, that this long standing evil has been subjected to a 
remedial process, as far as the hostile nature of the climate, and 
the inevitable changes in the service which it entails, can well 
admit. So far from men being unnecessarily moved now, whatever 
may have been the case in former days, the fact is that they are 
sometimes kept in one and the same place, even longer than some 
zeidous Reformers would suggest. A few examples may suffice to 
set this point at rest. The Magistrate of Baraset has been conti- 
nuously at his post nine years ; of Rungpore, six ; of Backer- 
gunge, six; of Tipperah, five; of Maldah, five; of Bograh, 
four. The Magistrate of Midnaporc had been three years at his 
post when he went liome on furlough ; and so had the Magis- 
trate of Nuddoa. The Magistrate of Rajshahi has just been 
confirmed at liis station, after having been there nearly three 
years. Other illustrative cases might bo adduced, if necessary ; 
but these as specimens may suffice. When a Magistrate throws 
up his situation and takes his furlough, as has been tlie case 
of late ; or when lie is disabled from sickness, there is of course 
nothing for it hut a change ; but even then the place may in all 
proliiibility be filled up by the Junior Magistrate, who has been 
on the spot some time, and gained a knowledge of the district. 
And really in the case of an actually incompetent man, it 
might be the cause of most serious injury to tlio wholo Zillah, 
^VL■r(i he permitted to remain too long at his post. 

The possibility and expediency of incorporating the village 
and the thanah police into one body, subject to a centralized sys- 
1cm of Gontroul, has been much debated, and we need not now 
occupy space with figures and details which arc to be found at 
gi'cat length elsewhere.^ Tho scheme proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that a police commutation tax amounting to (net) 
sixty lakhs of rupees a year could be imposed upon the village 

• Minute by Mr. Halliday, attached to tlie Report of the Committee upon the state 

die MofussU Police, 1837. 
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communities of Bengal, in lieu of the obligation they are now^ 
under of supporting a Chowkidar for every hundred, and some- 
times fifty, houses. That such a poll-tax would in this coun- 
try be popular or practicable has been doubted by many experi- 
enced persons, and the only proper way to decide a question of 
considerable, though, perhaps overrated importance, upon which 
diverse opinions are entertained, would be to make the experi- 
ment so confidently proposed by Mr. Halliday upon some one 
district selected for the purpose. If there were found “ not a 
‘ Zemindar that would not gladly come forward for a regular 
‘ monthly payment to a responsible public officer,” the means of 
improving the efficiency of the police would be at our disposal ; 
but till some such trial be made, we must consider the project as 
of somewhat doubtful feasibility. 

Within the last three years, as our readers are aware, the 
pay of police Darogahs has been considerably increased. Many 
are sceptical as to the good results anticipated from this change, 
but the Superintendent of Police, who must be allowed to be 
a good authority, avers that already ** a superior class of men 
* have commenced coming forward as candidates for the situa* 

" tions.” The fruits of a reform of this kind must necessarily 
be of slow growth, but that in time such fruits will be manifest 
cannot reasonably be doubted. The temptation to be corrupt 
is not so strong, so irresistible, as it formerly was, while the 
penalty to bo incurred is proportionately more severe. But the 
innovation iS of that fitful and incomplete character by which 
so many attempts at Indian reform are distinguished. The 
Darogah has found his pay raised from Rs. 25 a month to 
Rs. 100, 75 or 50 according to circumstances, while his deputies 
the Mohurrir and Jemadar, whose expenses, responsibilities and 
powers are scarcely if at all inferior, and who are the more 
sorely tempted’ in proportion to the affluence of their fellow 
labourer, are desired — it would be almost absurd to say expected 
— to be honest on Rs. 7 a month. And not only does this discre- 
pancy stimulate the subordinate officers to increased extortions, 
but it prevents respectable persons from accepting the inferior 
appointments as steps to the superior, and thus compels Magis- 
trates to select for vacant Darogahships either the corrupt or 
the inexperienced. 

The next reform in our brief catalogue is that which the 
system of Appeals calls for. Government, we believe, has for 
some time past been considering the subject, and, as it has 
gone the length of collecting opinions and suggestions from 
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various quarters, we have too much reason to fear that nothing 
further will be done. The whole question will doubtless be tho- 
roughly analyzed and elucidated, and when, like Swift’s cucum- 
ber, it has been exquisitely dressed, picked and garnished, it 
will, judging from past analogy, be thrown away. 

Few deny the propriety of making a distinction between ap- 
peals on points of law and of fact. The Court of first instance, 
if It be at all qualified for judicial investigation, must, in the 
majority of oases, bo more competent to decide tho latter point 
than the Appellate functionary, who never sees tho parties or 
witnesses, who is precluded from asking a question or solving 
a doubt. If any circumstances can bo conceived which make 
it desirable for the discovery of truth to employ the arts of 
close personal observation and interrogation, those circiim- 
Btaiiccs exist in their full force and extent in India. Wo need 
scarcely inform our readers of the wonderful capacity of the 
Bengali witness for committing to memory the story which 
he is paid to repeat, or of tho calm complacency and ingenious 
Qiinuteuess with which he will recount events of which he is 
profoundly ignorant, or which have really never occurred. Few 
things are more amazing than to hear half a dozen wilnesses 
relate in succession how A, seized 13. by the hair, while C. 
took hold of his left ear, and D. and E. tied his arms with 
a rope supplied by F. ; bow G. then struck five blows with a 
bamboo, and H. gave three slaps and a push ; and so on 
through the whole alphabet without a particle of difference or 
a moment’s hesitation. To resolve the nebulous matter of such 
e\idence into the nucleus of truth that lies hid in it, is possible 
only by means of the most crafty cross-examination, and of 
what Bcntham would call “ personal altercation and these 
resources are denied to the appellate authority. We think then 
that no decision as to a fact should be liable to reversal, as it 
IS at present by a single, and, so to speak, irresponsible officer ; 
but that, if such reversal should in any case appear impera- 
bvcly demanded by justice, the concurrence of at least two 
“ grave and reverend signors” should be required. Averse as 
've are to sudden and frequent changes in judicial procedure, 
would allow the right of appeal on questions of law to 
remain as it now stands. 

True it is that it is hazardous to entrust to young and inex- 
perienced officers the important and responsible functions which 
they are now allowed to exercise, unless they are subjected to 
pretty strict control by their superiors ; but the obvious safe- 
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guard against this danger, if such it is proved by experieuco 
to be, is to procure the services of men of greater discretion 
and practical ability.* As this step however would involve 
an increase of allowances, it is not of course to be tliought of, 
To raise the salaries of all the Magistrates in lower Bengal by 
one- third, and to secure to the bench a proportional augmenta- 
tion of wisdom and experience, would not cost quite as much 
as two Puisne Justices or three ministerial officers of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The last reform to which we shall at present allude, has only 
an indirect, but at the same lime most vital relation to our 
subject. The necessity of bestowing an enlightened education 
on llio sons of the Zemindars, or largo landed proprietors, 
might well have been noted as an indispensable preliminary 
step to all thorough rule or reform whatsoever. All, in any 
way conversant with Mofussil affairs, know full well that the 
Darogahs are in the constant habit of taking bribes. But who 
are the persons that force them to receive money, and threaten 
them with actions, if they dare to do their duty ? Who, gene- 
rally speaking, but the Zemindars ? Who are the persons that 
systematically keep up lattials or trained liaiids of ruffian club- 
men, and set the community the demoralizing example of utter 
lawlessness ? Who, in general, but the Zemindars ? Whatever 
permanent or extensive good we, as a government^ can achieve 
in this country, must very much depend on our imparting true, 
])racticaly influential knowledge to natives of rank and influ- 
ence, who will variously impart the good gained to their de])on- 
dants, in their turn. And until we can teach them that it is 
wrong as well as despicable, to flglit in and out of court, with 
all indiscriminately who happen in any way to thwart their inclina- 
tions and humours — that it is wrong us well as des])icable, at 
one lime to bulbj, and at another to bribe the police, the hired 
servants of the state in the maintenance of peace and order—* 
we shall not bo able to accomplish many of the laudable ends 
at which every generous philanthropist ought ever to aim. 
I'ho good we can clfect must necessarily be small. On this 
account it is that we have heard grave, sensible and experi- 
enced men seriously recommend the propriety of compelling 

* One advantage in having very yoiUhfiil magistrates is, we are often told, the greater 
activity and zeal oy which they are actuated. We fear it is partly true that a service 
where pi-ornotion by seniority, and ill-defined responsibility, prevail, is sooner or 
later fatal to all healthy atnbiliou; and that tho energy which should be tlie result of 
the systeru is only met wiili in conibiuatioii with the high spirits and love of novelty 
and power characteristic of youth. 
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,-ill Zemindars to send their sons to some approved School or 
College, where they might be initiated, when the mind was 
pliant, into genuine European maxims of fair and honorable 
dealing. 

We have now passed in rapid review the principal points 
in the existing system of criminal justice which appear to need 
attention and reform. We have not very rigidly observed the lines 
of demarcation which separate the departments of Law, Pro- 
cedure, Police, and Prison Discipline from each other. It was 
not our object to do so. We have endeavoured rather to notice 
tlle^ariou3 subjects in the order of their importance, and as 
tliey naturally arose one out of another. We shall probably bo 
told, (another “ noodle’s objection” by the way,) that this is 
“ not the time for reform ; that there are neither means nor 
leisure for introducing innovations while, (to use the hacknied 
]ihrase) the political horizon is overcast” and war is impend- 
ing 111 the North West. Of the changes which we have suggest- 
ed, but few would require increased outlay, and those to the 
extent of only about a couple of lakhs, or a four hundredth part 
of tlic revenue. To shew that in the end would result profit, 
e\eu of a pecuniary kind, would not, we think, be a difficult 
task. “ If we only behold,” says one of the earliest and 
ablest of the Company’s advocates, “ the actions of the lius- 
' bandinan in the seed-time, when he casteth away much good 
‘ corn into the ground, wo shall account him rather a madman 
‘ thim a husbandman. But when we consider his labours in 
the harvest, wliich is the end of his endeavours, wo shall find 
* the worth and plenteous increase of his actions.”’^ Under this 
'luaiiit simile is concealed an amount of solid wisdom by no 
means unworthy of the attention of our rulers, but to which we 
fear they are too frequently blind. Tlic bare allusion to the in- 
'Cstmcnt of public money on an extended scale in any 
Hiiciiie of peaceful utility throws Leadcnhall Street and Cannon 
mw into a paroxysm of alarm. The policy of our (jovernment 
^Jhen reminds us of that of the sago Wilhelmus Kieft, who 
“ '\as so intent upon guarding the national pocket that ho 
i^idfered the enemy to break its head : in other words, wliat- 
^ e\ci’ precaution for public safety he adopted, he was so intent 
tipoii rendering it cheap, that he invariably rendered it inef- 
fectual; ^ perceiving only the amount 

of immediate expense, without being able to look farther 


• “ Defence of the East luJia Trade, " by Mr. Thomas Mun, 1009. 
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‘ and regard it in connection with the ultimate object to be 
‘ effected.’’* 

We must allow however that there are obstacles in our way 
which arc not to be removed by mere ridicule. The Govern- 
ment of India lives from hand to mouth, and is ever in diffi. 
culties. Many are the natural and necessary defects of our 
peculiar system of rule, but many others are only incidental, 
generated in by- gone days, and fostered still by superstition or 
“ chill penury/’ To enter upon the subject of Indian taxation 
forms no part of our present design. We will merely remark 
that, as at present constituted, the system is deficient in ono 
important point ; it furnishes the Government with no stimulus 
to improvement. In most other countries, any amelioration of 
the physical and social condition of the people is followed by 
an increase of wealth and expenditure, and consequently of the 
public revenue. The strongest possible impulse in the right 
direction is tlius provided. In this country the chief sources 
of revenue are such that the Government partakes not directly 
and immediately of the benefits it confers. Nay, in many cases 
improvement can only be effected by sacrifice and self-denial, 
measures which are regarded with favour in few courts or coun- 
cil-chambers. This financial peculiarity, and the absence of 
the stimulus of public opinion, account in some measure for the 
current of reform in India being slow even to stagnation. If, 
according to the theory of a modern philosopher, civilization 
implies, as its chief characteristic, progrens, it must be admitted 
that we are as yet not too far removed from barbarism. 

Every new Governor-General, on his arrival, or even long 
before it, is trumpetted and set forth as the man of peace, 
the hero who is not only to protect us against foreign enemies 
but is to wage war against crime, ignorance and brutishness, 
and to rescue millions from a state of appalling moral and 
physical, degradation. The new reign commences full of hope 
and promise; but ere long some just and necessary war which 
it was impossible to have fofeseen or averted, absorbs attention, 
and from that moment every thing else is forgotten. Now 
acquisitions in distant and desert countries, the triumphant 
progress of the British bayonet, rivers choked with human 
bodies, men mown down and tossed about like grass in a hay- 
field, — those form the theme of minutes and despatches; victory 
and vengeance become the sole objects of desire. We would 


• History of New York, 
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,^ot be understood as regarding ilio bare idea of .bloodshed with 
tiiat sickly horror which is felt or cxpressefby certain sects and 
societies of the present day. Such emotions, while man is 
prone to error and injustice, are quite out of place, and tend Anit 
to foster the evils deprecated. But, looking upon war with its 
train of miseries as not unfrequently the loss of two evils, we 
still protest against its ever being contemplated except as the 
means of securing the blessings of peace. Where any other 
object is in view, the slaughter inflicted is wanton and nnjustilia- 
lilc— murder on a large scale. Of what avail is it that the 
insult of centuries is avenged, that the honour of the British 
Hag is untarnished, that another bright jewel is added to the 
crown, or another coloured s{X)t to the map of India, if the 
jiiilhons for whoso happiness we are responsible are weighed 
down with as much misery and vice as ever ? They are douht- 
Ic.ss a patient people, long suffering and of much endurance. 
Our rule and the gain it brings us are in little danger, compara- 
n\(‘ly, from internal discontent in Bengal Proper. Tliis is the 
M'llish consideration which we fear has too often actuated llio 
Rulers of India. Where social improvement can bo eirocted 
without the sacrifice of power, patronage or profit, it is not 
wiiliheld ; where the existence of that power or profit appears to 
be (.uidaiigered, no expenditure is deemed excessive, no dilli- 
'•iiliies are succumbed to, no cflbrts spared. 

To trace out and foreshadow the jirohahle fruits of this prin- 
- iplc of selfishness would lead us fur from our design. Li’t ns 
Impo that ourjirosent ruler will regard the claims of tho jwop/r 
"1 India upon his time and attention as the first and most para- 
iiiouiit, and one not to bo satisfied by vague unmeaning profes- 
"I'lns, or a passing allusion in an after dinner sjicech. Lot 
bini ivmembcr that interest and duty point to the same path. 

'' 111 tins day of trial,” to quote an able contemporary, “ when 
‘ institutions and states are sifted and searched to their dregs, 

^ and when it becomes a matter of life and death that a Oo- 
n'riimont shall be able to justify itself to its people, and stand 
I'lth a clear conscience before tho world, abuses become daily 
more fatal and their cure more indispensable.” 
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Art. IV.— 1. A D/tkonary in Sanskrit and English, designed 

for the use of jwivate students and of Indian colleges and 

schools. Ihj the late Rev. W. Yates, 1). D., Calcutta, Bapam 

Mission Press, pages 928. 

2. A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, etc. By Rev. Jr, 

Yates, D. D., Second edition, Ibidem, \%ifi,j>age8 494. 

Three years have elapsed, since the lamented author of these 
two works, having left the shores of India in search of reno- 
vated liealth, was overtaken by death on the Red Sea, to wliose 
kec])ing his mortal remains were committed until that day when 
the sea shall give up her dead. Born of humble parentage 
in December 1792 at Loughborougb, the birth-place of John 
Howe, he was originally brought up for the same trade which 
Or, (Jarey once followed ; but his judicious father (who surviveil 
him about three years) perceiving that the talents and inclina- 
tions of his son pointed to a ditibrent sphere of labour, wisely 
encouraged him to take advantage of all the opportunities 
which l^rovidencc might grant for acquiring information. Al 
the early ago of fourteen his mind underwent that cliangi‘ 
which bears the atamj) of divine origin ; and from that period 
his jirogress in the pursuit of knowledge was both continuous 
and rapid. After struggling with various difficulties, lie was 
at length enabled, ohietly through the interposition of the groat 
Robert Hall, to enter the Baptist College at Bristol, in October 
1812, a few weeks before he had concluded the twentieth year 
of his age. 

His i)redilcction for the study of languages, which throughout 
life formed one of the leading features of his intellectual cha- 
racter, now developed itself more fully than before. In proof 
of this it may be mentioned, that he composed an elaborati' 
Grammar of the Greek language, including a treatise on pro- 
sody. This work ho must have carried on in secret, for even 
his biographer, Dr. Hoby, who was his fellow-student and inti- 
mate friend, appears not to have been aware of it ; and but lor 
the discovery of the manuscript after the author’s death, ii'< 
existence would probably have remained unknown. As ft 
literary production the value of that grammar may not 
great; but that a student of divinity should, at the age el 
twenty-one, compose such a W’ork, without giving the l^'ft'’^ 
intimation of it to any of bis friends, is a proof of perse- 
verance and modesty such as we believe are rarely cxbibitiHl 
under similar circumstances. It ajipears, from a letter to hi^ 
father, that ho had prcNiously “spent all his spare time a' 
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\\riiuig a Greek vocabulary, because as had not been one 
jiubli^^hed yet, that he liked, he deternWRd, if ho could, to 
make one to his own mind.” It was in the same pains-taking 
^^-ay tliat he applied himself to the study of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic. 

Whilst nt Bristol ho was led to form the resolution of becoming 
a Missionary. Having previously experienced great kindness 
from Robert Hall, he now wrote to him for advice, and received 
111 reply a letter full of encouragement, and marked by an almost 
prophetic anticipation of his future career in India. It is 
singular that the youthful student should at first have thought 
of Abyssinia as the scene of his labours. “ No sooner was 
this opinion formed, ” says his biographer, “ than the library 
wa.s .searched for the Araharic scriptures and grammar.s, Jind 
closer attention given to the study of Arabic. ” But the Com- 
niittec of the Baptist Missionary Society, to which he naturally 
oflered his services, directed his attention to Bengal, the only 
country where up to that tirao it hud been endeavouring to 
plant the standard of the cross. 

lie left Bristol College in the spring of 181 1, and after an 
interval of thr^ months, the greater part of which he spent 
at Olnoy, where he was engaged in pastoral duties, ho was jud)- 
licly set apart for missionary labour at Leicester, on the 31st 
of August. Robert Hall offered up the ordination prayer, and 
It is certainly very remarkable to find Dr. Yates twenty-five 
Ncars afterwards referring to that prayer in the following hin- 
guago 

“ 1 shall licreafter seo whether the impression so strongly produced in 
my mind by the prayer offered up hy tho Rov. Robert Hall at iny designii 
Unn will bo realized or not. His prayer led mo and others to ibel Unit 1 
f'hoiild be removed in the midst of my usefulness as a tiainsbitor of tlio Woi d 
'*f Hod. There was something very liko the spirit of Prophecy, bolli in the 
I'liiiHicr in which it was uttered, and in tlio effect wliichit produced. " 

111 those days it was necessary for Missionaries proceeding 
fo India to obtain a special permission from the powers tliut 
With regard to Mr. Yates, his biographer says — 

“ 'rrue to tlicir oft-avowed principles of hostility to tho religion and 
^ei^'dom of Christ, the Court of Directors peromptonly rel'uscd |)eimi;i 
for him to go out, altliougli his passage was to ho in.'ido in a piivato 
^'”1* I his refusal was repeated, on a second and more urgent hut resjieettnl 
•'Tpenl. 'J’hcrc remained, therefore, no alternnlive, hut lo take tho case 
h' tho higlier court, and at once ascertain whether in tlio spirit of iho, 
'"'w act, which came in force only on April 10th of this year, (I Si 1) the 
h'^'Jird of Controul would really overnile, in this matter, liio Com I ol 
biicctors. On application to U. M. Oovcrumcnt,p<;rmisbioii was iiumcdiale 
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ly granted,} tlius markiMahe depai-ture of Mr. Yates with one additional 
peculiarity, inasmuch was in reference to him that the disposition of 
govcriirnciit was tested. 

Having overcomo this difficulty, Mr. Yates embarked on 
board the Earl Moira, the commander of which, Captain Kemp, 
gave him a free passage. Near the Sandheads a terrific storm 
threatened to destroy the ship, but finally Mr. Yates landed 
in India on the 15th of April 1816. When his arrival was 
reported, he was once more made to feel the hostility of the 
Indian Government of that day. He was summoned before the 
authorities, and had to find sureties for hia appearance, in case^ 
the Government should determine to send him out of the coun- 
try. What a mighty change has taken place since that time I 

It is not our object to give a detailed account of the career 
upon which Mr. Yates now entered. The first two years of his 
Indian life were spent at Scraraporo ; the remaining twenty- 
eight at Calcutta, with the exception of two (1827 and 1S2S) 
during which ho was absent, having been compelled by tlic 
failure of his health to re-visit England. Nearly thirty years 
of his life ho devoted to the promotion of the spiritual welfare 
of India. Ho was a preacher to the natives, an instructor oi 
youth, the pastor of an English church, and the author of a 
luiiJiber of school-books in the native languages. Uj)un each 
of these departments of labour he brought to bear an miwcarnd 
diligence, an uncommonly correct practical judgment, and an 
iinllincbing firmness of purpose, llis pulpit ministrations es- 
pecially were highly valued by his hearers. Although his deh 
very was not pleasant and his stylo not adorned by any other 
beauties than those of correctness and simplicity, yet the depth 
and riclincss of his thoughts, and the lucidity of their arrauge- 
nieat, iiii])arted to liis discourses a charm which was greatly 
eiiliaiiced by the prominence invariably given to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of tlio gosi)el, which arc the words of eternal life 
llis private character was strongly marked by the essential 
iitljuucts of greatness, luunility, simplicity, and hciievoleiicc. 
Persons who saw him for the first time, usually experienced u 
feeling of disappointment, produced by the extraordinary siiii 
plicity of his appenraneo arid deportment. Unlike many olhci 
scholar.s, he possessed great practical wisdom. His advice, 
whether on private affairs or on more public measures, was 
always given in a few words, — plain but precise ; and however 
eoiitrary it might bo to the wishes or expectations of those 

• A fee of k’u guineas, how ever, had to be paid 
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v^jio had solicited it, the event almost invariably confirmed its 

soundness. “ 

That we have not allowed the partialities of friendship to 
lead us to form an exaggerated estimate of the character and 
attainments of Dr. Yates, will at once appear from a single 
(locuinent, which we are happy to have it in our power to insert 
in this place. The Missionary conference of Calcutta consists 
of ministers of the Church of England, the Established and 
the Free Churches of Scotland, the Baptist and the Indepen- 
dent Denominations. At the request of the members of this 
respectable body, who from multiplied personal experience had 
the best acquaintance with the departed, the following paper 
was jirepared by the llev Dr. Dutf, and ufianimously adopted 
hv the conference ns embodying a faithful expression of their 
feelings : — 

“ The Members of this conference have received willi much sorrow tho 
iiiUdli.tience of tho deatli of their oldest member, tho Kev. W. Yates, D. D. 
Tln’ir Cbteemed father and friend having been called from his post of duty, 

111 tlie midst of most important and useful labours, they desire unitedly to 
M cord llioir sense of tho heavy loss thus sustained by the Missionary body 
III (’idouUa, and by the cause of Christ in India. But they would at tlio 
Mime lime dosii’o to humble themselves under tho mighty hand of God, and 
huliiiiitto this di^ensation of his holy will, with thanksgiving and praise 
to tho lather of. Spirits, for all tho grace given to Ids departed servant 
lliroiigh the trying vicissitudes of life, and for tho good hope of eternal 
l^^lo) ^ tlivoiigh tho alone merits of his Saviour which animated his last hours. 

In order ilio bettor to realize tho nature and extent of tlicir loss, tho 
iiii'iiihcrs of tlio conference desire to record their united testimony to tho 
I me w'oilli of their departed friend and brother, viewed in his individual, 
"oi ml and jtrofessional character, 

ills individual character was sufficiently marked by many adimTablo 
'i'luhtii's. He was a man of naturally masculine understanding ; but it 
w.m iiii understanding little liable to bo waiped by partizansldp or misled by 
liie^iuhee. Ho was a man of acute disconuneut ; but it was acuteness which 
iii'\cr dogenerated into illiberality or acrimony. Ho was a man of great 
mul extensive learning ; but it was learning without parade, singularity, 
01 pedantry. He was a man of genuine uliilantbropy ; but it was jihilan- 
tliiopy without ostentation or vanity. He was a man of devout amP 
I' I vent piety ; but it w^as piety removed alike from the formalities of super- 
tititioii and the rigors of asceticism. 

His social character was distinguished by many estimable and attractivo 
i' fituves. To Ids family be was endeared by bis truly amiable tendomess, 
iilil^e in tlie conjugal and parental relationship ; to bis iminodiato friends, 
i'Y the gentleness of bis temper, the cheerfulness of his disposition, and tho 
''iiaiity of his manners ; and to tho numerous circle of his general acipuiint- 
=‘'a’c>, l»y his extreme readiness to oblige, the judiciousness of liis counsels, 
die stiictness of bis integrity, and the sincerity and steadiness of bis altacli- 
Jiii'iits. Ho could praise and ho could roprovo too, as occasion called for 

' hut Ins praise was witliont oxnggeraliou and liis reproof without asjx!- 
"ly His charily never allowed him to think the woi-st of any, but the best 
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of all. Deeply conscious of bis own short-comings, ho would not maguiiy 
tho infirmities of others, ♦ut pity aiul pray over them ; deeply sciisiblo ot 
his own oliligation to tho ‘undeserved mercies of God, ho would not (.iivy 
tho excellenoi(‘s of others, hut sco in them fresh tokens of a Father’s lo\c 
'I'owards (’hristians of other denominations ho was tolerant without lati- 
tudinarianism, and faithful and just without bigotry. Ho could disceni 
and rejoice in an inward and substantial unity, amid much outwju-d and 
eircuinstantial multiformity. His constant endeavour was practically to 
jjrovo that, “ in things necessary, there should bo unity ; in things not ue- 
cessary, liberty; and in all things, charity.” 

His professional character had its own pcculiai* excellencies. As a trainer 
of youth, a preacher to tho heathen, and the pastor of a flock, ho showed 
forth his works of faith and labours of love, with such meekness, patience, 
and forbearanco that ho never appeared as a lordly superior, but rather as 
u servant or helper, ministering comfort and edification to all around. But 
tlio sphere of usefulness which, from tho first, he specially cultivated, and 
which, of late years, absorbed nearly tho whole of his strength and energy, 
was that of lliolo translation. In this department of Missionary labourH, 
tho mantle of tho venerable Carey had worthily fallen on him. In Ins 
varied attainments and achievements therein, ho latterly stood alone ; and 
his lamented decease has left n blank in it, winch cannot be immediately 
&upi)licd. In this, his own favorite and chosen vocation, his dcvotedricss 
was intense and entire. In reference to it, ho seemed to adopt and live out 
tho saying, that he “ must never think to put off his armour, till he was 
ready for others to put on his shroud.” The unreserved consecration of Ins 
time, his talents, bis learning, and all, to tho furtherance of this noble brancli 
of Fi vangclistic labour in tho land of his adoption, ho has himself uncon- 
sciously but finely embodied in words familiar, but immortal, — when, on 
healing tho decision of his medical attendants ns to tho necessity of a tem- 
porary removal to his native shores, he remarked, with faltering voice and 
tearful eyes, “ they have condemned mo to go homo.” T'luit earthly lioiiu' 
lie was never destined to reach. Before he had advanced half way towaids 
it, his heavenly Father wa 3 i»loascd to call him to another and hotter. All 
that was perisliahlo of i)r. William Yates was consigned to tho bosom of 
that “ Bed Sen,” the wonders of which, on the ever memorable nigbt of 
rsrael’s deliverance, ho had so often helped to transfuse into tlie languages 
of myriads in these cnstcrii climes ; hut his imperishahlo soul, sanctilied 
and redeemed tlirough the blood of tho covenant, winged its flight to tlic 
jiromisod land, tho heavenly Canaan — there to minglo with the adcuiug 
throng that ccaso not day nor night to “ sing a now song, the song of Mo^^es 
and the Lamb.” From that blissful rqalni, with its glorious society and 
#ivoi’s of pleasures, wo would not recall him, if we could, llathcr, regard 
iiig our loss >is his iucalculahlo gain, would wo in tho exercise of heroic 
faitii, desire, in tranquil resignation to exclaim, “ I'ho Lord gave, and tlio 
Lord hath taken away, blessed ho the name of the Lord.” llatlior regarding 
his example as a hriglit pattern for us to copy, in so far as it was in imita- 
tion of Christ, would wo pray to he endowed with similar grace “ to ligl't 
tho good light," that, having run. our race and finished our 00111*80 on cartli, 
wo too may ho privileged to die tho death of tho righteous, and our hitler 
end may bo like bis. 

In conclusion, tbo confevciico Itcg to express their sincere sympathy «iti* 
tlieir Ibijitist brethren, who have liad so o.xeellent and amiable a member of 
their cirele romovod from them by tho present nllliclivo dispensation Tliey 
desire also siuceiely to condole with the bereaved widow and surviving 
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chil.lrcn. ^fay he who is the Father of the fatherless, and Husband of the 
widow, ho their stay and support, their sun and their shield in tliis life, and 
111 the lifo to come thoir sure and everlasting portion.’' 

It would be interesting in itself, and not altogether unsuitable 
to the pages of this lleviow, to pourtray more in detail the entire 
character of a man to whom India owes so much, but the limits 
lb^igllcd to this article forbid our attempting the task, and permit 
us only to take a survey of his labour in the field of Judianjiliilo- 
logy. He iiossessed a strong predilection for the study of 
l.iiigiiages, which must ho regarded as one of the leading 
fcaliires of his intellectual nature; and the facility with which 
lie mustered languages was projiortionate to that predilection. 
11c learnt Latin in his boyhood, principally through his own 
iinimled efforts. About the same time he studied Greek, and 
.shortly afterwards Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. The kindness 
of a friend enabled him, whilst at college, to acquire the nidi- 
monts of French. There his attention was also directed to 
Ainharic, hut wc do not believe that he prosecuted the study of 
that language long. On his arrival in India ho applied himself 
to the study of the Bengali and Sanskrit languages, to which 
a few years later the Hindi, Urdu, and I’ersian were added. 
During the voyage back from bis visit to England in 1828 bo 
commenced the study of Cliinese, simply for the purpose of 
i'licoiiraging a young lady, a fellow- passenger, who was proceed- 
ing to China with a view to missionary work. 

The linguist may bo viewed as a distinct genus of the human 
family ; and that genus again comprises several species. Some 
linguists direct their attention principally to the structure of the 
lunguugo which they study. Tlicir object may be called the 
unutoiny of language. The inflection of nouns, jironouns and 
urbs; the rules of syntax ; and the distribution of all the words 
among tlie different roots from which they arc derived, afford to 
tlicm a never failing source of interest. To such men the 
gidinmar and the dictionary ore the principal study. They 
may travel over the whole lielu of literature which is occupied 
fy any given language, but their one constant endeavour is, to 
collc(‘t from it, as they puss along, specimens to enrich the 
museum of their grammars and dictionaries. Such men, who 
mii\ be called philologists by profession, are very useful in their 
wiu, by gathering together all the materials whicli other men, of 
more comprehensive minds, may turn to advantage for the pur- 
poses of antiquarian and historical or other scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The second species of linguists may be denominated that of 
i''';ulcr.s. Tlicir object is to read as many hooks a.s thi'V can lay 
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hold of, no matter on what subject they treat. As they proceed 
in their reading, they endeavour to understand their aiitliors, 
hut still the reading itself is their principal aim. The com- 
plexion of their minds appears to bo much the same as that of 
an English traveller (a specimen of a numerous class) whom 
we remember meeting at Venice. He considered it as \m 
regular work to see a certain number of curiosities every dav, 
simply that he might say that he had seen them. He would 
talk of having gone through a great amount of work," because 
he had “ done" St. Mark, the Ducal Palace, the Arsenal, &c. m a 
brief space of time. The reading linguist, however, is not a 
useless person. It is he alone that can give an account of the 
whole literature of a nation, and if he possess an ordinary 
share of judgment and of taste, he will be able to point out the 
works most deserving of notice, and most likely to prove to 
others a rich mine of valuable information. • 

The third species of linguists is that of writers. These make 
it a point so to acquire a language that they may bo able to 
write it with correctness, facility, and elegance, either in prose 
or in verse. The languages studied by them are for the most 
part dead languages. After the revival of literature, the an 
of writing Latin was so highly prized, that numbers of scholars 
applied themselves to it with an ardour, and in many instances 
with a success, almost incredible. Bembo and Muretus wrote 
Latin with a facility and elegance which as far as we 
can judge, equalled that of Cicero or Ceesar. Tlio Scottish 
historian, Buchanan, took a higher aim ; language was not liis 
principal object ; but bo must have devoted to it an immense 
amount of industry : witness his Latin translations of the 
Psalms, a work which will not suffer by a comparison with the 
finest odes of Horace. In more modern times Ilcmstcrhiiys 
and Ruhnken have been celebrated for their classical Latin, not 
to mention the countless host of men who have written Latin 
with the facility, though not witli,the elegance, of a Roman. In 
the ])Te8ent day diplomatists study the Erencli, and merchants 
the Italian and other modern languages, principally for the 
pose of acquiring the facility of writing them. 

The fourth species of linguists is that of speakers. The object 
they seek to attain, is to be able to speak foreign languages. 
Their success depends in a great measure upon favourable cir- 
cumstances. They must move iii the society of persons belong* 
ing to tlio nation whoso tongue they seek to acquire. They 
must also possess a nice oar, and very flexible organs of speech, 
to enable them both to seize and to imitate peculiar sounds. R 
tliese speaking linguists at the same time are diligent readers 
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and also take pains to cultivate the art of writing, they can 
hardly fail to gain that most valuable advantage of really becom- 
i,i(r masters of a foreign tongue. But if they neglect reading 
uiul composition, as many of them are apt to do, they only 
become talkers, never speakers; and their mastery of what they 
have studied, must always be confined within the ordinary limits 
of conversation. 

Dr. Yates had not exactly a philological genius. Grammars and 
lexicons were to him not ends, but means. This is evident from 
the character of all the works of this class which he haswrittcil. 
His Hindustani and Bengali grammars are remarkably practical 
and (pnto free from philosophical inquiries into the structure of 
1 these languages. His Sanskrit grammar, although a more elabo- 
rate work, bears essentially the same character ; and his Dic- 
tionary of that language is altogether devoid of etymological 
discussions. At the same time it must be confessed that he was 
not much of a speaker of foreign languages. Wo are not aware 
that he ever made any extensive use of his knowledge of Hin- 
dustani for the purpose of speaking in public. The only 
ao(|uircd language which he could speak with readiness, was the 
Bengali, and his pronunciation of that was harsh, whilst the 
expressions he employed, though quite correct, appeared stiff, 
because they belonged to a stylo far above that which is generally 
used in conversation. 

llis chief aim in the study of languages was two-fold ; first, 
thoroughly to understand the Bible, and secondly, to become quali- 
licd for translating it into some of the languages of India, viz. 
Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, and Sanskrit. So far, therefore, ho 
urn be classed among the writing linguists. But whilst princi- 
I'le’ prompted him to aim at this object, his natural inclination, 
had it not been checked and regulated by that noble principle, 
would have made of him a mere reading linguist. We are not 
nnjuainted with the extent of his reading im Latin ; but we know 
tliai he read nearly all the Greek classics, that have escaped the 
of time. In Arabic ho likewise read through a very largo 
mniibcr of volumes. Only a few years before his death we 
<"alk‘d on him one evening, when seeing a huge book noticed 
<hat lay on the table before him, he said, “ I am having another 
tug at Arabic; I have begun reading this new edition (in 4 vols.) 
of tlu3 Arabian Nights.” In about three months he had finished 
tbe ta^k. In the same way he read with astonisliing rapidity 
the whole of the Mahabharat in Sanskrit.*- These arc facts for 
tlie correctness of which we can vouch ; and there can be 


• There can be no doubt that he read all the printed works in Sanskrit, which were 
KOdjruble at Calcutta, besides many others in manuscript. 
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no doubt iliat lie studied Bengali, Persian, Hindi, and Iliiubis 
tani in tlic same manner. We believe that during the whole 
time of his stay in India he daily allotted a portion of his 
mornings to the study of the Old Testament in Hebrew, and of 
the New in Greek. Afterwards he would give some five hours 
to his translations or the preparation of his sermons, 
and tlicn, by way of recreation, ho would spend the remainder of 
his time before dinner (which he took about five o’clock) in 
reading Sanskrit or Arabic, or any other language which ho might, 
at the time, happen to have taken up. To his English reading 
he iSevoted the latter hours of the day. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the immense amount of 
work that he accomplished, can fail to bo astonished at it. The 
secret of his success lay in his economy of time. Each pursuit 
in which ho was engaged had a daily or weekly portion of time 
allotted to it ; and he never deviated from bis scheme, unless 
compelled to do so either by sickness, to which he was miuli 
subject, or by some very extraordinary occurrence. Even a \ isit. 
which might deprive him of the hour assigned to one object, wih 
not allowed to interfere with the preconcerted employment of the 
subsequent hours. He proceeded rapidly with every work he took 
in hand ; and yet he never was in a hurry. In this way it mii\, 
to some extent, bo explained, how he could read so much, 
steadily devote the best and the largest iiortion of his tunc t<i 
objects of greater direct importance and usefulness. 

In the department of biblical translation, to which he intcndiil 
that all his reading, as a linguist, should be subservient, he 
])ormitted to accomplish a great work. Ho translated the whol^ 
Bible into the Bengali language ; and this version, with all it> 
imperfections, undoubtedly constitutes a noble monument to lii> 
talents, his learning, his diligence, and his piety. In iireparing' 
the first rough draft of it, free use was made, not by himself, 
but by the Pundit who assisted him, of that of his predecessor. 
Hr. Carey ; but after the first draft had been prepared. Dr. Yates 
had it entirely ro-written twice over, in order that it might be 
come a faithful likeness of the original. The mechanical task 
of writing was executed by the Ihmdit, a man of more tluei 
ordinary intelligence and taste, whilst the translator dictated U 
him the renderings which were suggested to his mind as tlu 
best by a reference to the original text. Whilst the work 
carried through the press, it again underwent a process i' 
manifold revision and emendation, by being once more compurci 
with the original, line fur line and word for word, not only b 
himself, hut also by a junior co-adjutor, whose suggestions h 

received with the greatest candour imaginable. Ho translate 
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;tiu New Testament into the Hindi language, making the Bengali 
\t'rsion the basis of this. He also published a revised Hindus- 
tani translation of tlie New Testament, of which Martyn’s was 
(lie basis. The Psalms in Sanskrit appeared in 1839, the New 
tostiinicnt in 1842, about the same time with the Proverbs j 
next the book of Genesis with half of Exodus ; and finally 
Isaiah in 1845, at the very time of his departure for England. 
Of all these works the Hindi Testament was the most imper- 
fect ; all the others possess great excellencies, not unminglcd 
with defects. His aim was threefold : faithfulness of rendering ; 
correctness and elegance of diction ; and facility of comprehen- 
sion. To a very great extent he succeeded ; but it must be 
acknowledged that some of his renderings are comments rather 
ihiiii translations; and that every now and then some very 
startling blunder escaped his notice. This latter fact may iii 
;i "I'eat measure bo accounted for by the indifferent health he 
(iijoyed, and by the effects which an oppressive climate and 
pnwerful medicines produced on his mental faculties. It is 
also iirobuble that had ho translated more exclusively from the 
(ai'i;iu[d, without leaning, so much as ho did, u])on the aid 
(o he derived from previous translations in the same or in 
cognate languages (whether made by himself or by others) his 
\Msi()ns would have become more accurate than they are. But 
'iiiii all their defects they unquestionably arc remarkable pro- 
<iiietions ; for the most part they express the scn.se of the 
"iigmal faitlifully, briefly and plainly; and the idiomatic cor- 
u'ciiiess of their diction, (excepting the Hindi) gives them a 
-icat charm ; so that in tlie history of the Iliblical literature 
"1 Indin, and of Bengal especially, they will always be cons])i- 
'Hon.s as the landmarks of a new era, oven if they should 
oliiiuatcly be superseded by more perfect version.s, of which at 
I'l'csi’iu there is little piuspect.'*^ 

Ihc vSanskrit studies, which Dr. Yates carried on without 
"itcrmission during nearly thirty years, were considered by him 
I’l'ineipally as a preparation for that great work, the translation 
die Ihble into the Bengali language, which lie looked ujion 
the chief object of his life. In his opinion it was impossible 
dioroughly to master Bengali and to become critically acijiiaint- 
'‘i "ith it, without having previously become familiar with Sans- 
In this judgment he was right. The Bengali language 
'j' tiiore (dosely related to the Sanskrit, than the Italian is to 
' Batin. And if the Italian scholar, wlio can derive his 
ledge (jf that language from a literature of immense 

oiinnot from fxpivssiii" our hope separate ailldc of this 

ill a.i,' dm ■, be Jevoted tu lliblual linubliUious 
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extent and wonderful richness, which might be thought to 
render it unnecessary for him to have recourse to the foun- 
tain head, nevertheless feels that a thorough acquaintance with 
Latin confers upon him great advantages; how much more 
must the Bengali scholar, — who finds the literature of that 
language to be very limited, its poetry crude in the extreme, 
and its prose — excepting a few translations from other sources 
— confined to some scores of absurd stories and a meagre 
biography or two,— be impressed with the importance of studying 
the parent language which is the inexhaustible treasury from 
which the poor, though promising, daughter must of necessity 
draw all the additional stores which in process of time she will 
require? This importance is felt with double force by the 
scholar who wishes to translate the Bible, because all the reli- 
gious terms he has to employ, must absolutely be taken from 
the Sanskrit ; and although most of them may be in common 
use in Bengali, yet their suitableness or unsuitableness must be 
tested by a reference to the Sanskrit roots from which they arc 
derived, and to the significations they bear in Sanskrit works. 

At the time when Dr. Yates entered upon the study of the 
Sanskrit language, the task which he undertook, was much more 
formidable than it is at present. Dictionary there was none, for 
that title ought never to have been bestowed upon Colebrookc’b 
edition of the Amara Kosha, invaluable though it be. Of gram- 
mars, only two complete ones had appeared in an English (or 
European) dress, viz. that of Dr. Carey and that of Dr. Wilkins,— 
both of them formed upon the native model, and therefore any- 
thing but calculated to afford facilities to the early student. 
No sooner had Dr. Yates mastered the general structure of the 
language, than it appeared to him practicable to simplify its 
grammar by casting it into the mould of the Greek and Latin 
grammars generally adopted in Europe. Consequently he set 
to work, and compiled a new grammar,— new simply in this 
respect that to a great extent the shackles of the native sys- 
tem were thrown off. The first edition appeared in 1820. Br- 
Carey, far from entertaining any feelings of jealousy at an 
undertaking, which might have appeared to be destined to 
supersede his own labours, cheerfully undertook to read the 
sheets for the press, thereby giving another proof of the ning- 
nanimity of his character. Some Sanskrit scholars in Europe 
have expressed an unfavourable opinion of the first edition of 
Dr. Yates’s grammar ; and it must be granted that at the pre- 
sent day, compared with the productions of Bopp, Wilson, and 
others, a high rank cannot be assigned to it. It is, however, 
but just to state that the second edition, which appeared lo 
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js. 15 , about the time of the author’s death, is a work very far 
KUperior to the first. And at the time of its appearance, even 
ihf first edition was allowed to possess considerable merit. This 
liiis been acknowledged by Professor II. H. Wilson, in a paper 
with \shich he kindly furnished his biographer. 

•' Tlic first work,” says Prof. Wilson, “ by which Dr. Yates bacame known 
to oriental scholars, was a grammar of the Sanskrit language, published in 
isji) It was compiled, as lie acknowledges, from the works of liis prede- 
u'Nsors, Dr. Carey, Dr. Wilkins, Mr Colobrooke, and Mr. Foster, and from 
the manuscript authorities current in the Bengal school. In the plan of 
Ins woi'k Tilr. Yates deviated more widely than had previously hecn done 
fjoin the systems of natiiilgi'ammarians, and sought to assimilate liisgrain- 
iiiarin boiue greater degree to the character of European grammars. Tho 
jiLculuuities of Sanskrit, however, prevented him from pursuing any very 
wide deviation, and his work is not in any essential respects difierent from 
Ollier similar compilations. Its chief advantages were its completeness and 
coiiijiactness. Tlie grammars of Colebrooko and Foster were unfinished : 
that of Dr. Carey was complete, but of unwieldy and inconvenient bulk, and 
loo closely modelled upon native forms. The grammar of Dr. Wilkins was 
of muie convenient size, and of a luminous order, but it was a largo and 
o\]i(‘iisive volume, and imperfect in its syntax. Mr. Yates materially irn- 
pKucdtlie treatment of tiiis subject, and added a useful section on tho 
chilioiate Prosody of Sanskrit verse. Tlie octavo sliape of his volume ren- 
clfu'd it convenieiit in use, audit was obtainable at a moderate price— con- 
M(loi aliens which strongly recommonded it to students of tlie languago ; and 
iioiwiilistanding the coinpotition it liad to encounter from tho gramniarvS 
of Knglibh and continental aulhoi's, it reached to a second edition in 1815 , 
m which very valuable additions have been made, iiarticularly in the 
ciiciiiii'i’b on conjugation 

The idea which Dr. Yates endeavoured to realize, of adapting 
to the Sanskrit language the method of Eurojiean grammars, 
excellent, but bo failed to carry it out to its legitimate extent ; 
nevertheless it enabled him to give to libs work a lucidity of 
arrangement which the student, even at this day, will seek for 
in vain in other kindred works, however they may surpass his 
in general excellence, Bopp’s grammar, although short and 
reinarkahly complete, and perhaps the best of all as far ns it 
goes (for Ijoth syntax and prosody are excluded from it,) is a 
perfect labyrinth to the student who has not become familiar 

* From the same source we derive also the following paragraphs “ The piiblica 
t'ous of Mr. Yates in connexion with Sanskrit, were chiefly conliued to the disseinina* 
11(111 of facilities for acquiring the language ; and the only purely literary' work in 
winch he allowed himself to engage was an edition of the U‘Xt of the Nalodoya, a 
^‘iii^krit poem relating to tho adventures of Nala, and remarkable for its allitei alive 
I'nii'.triiciion, To the text he addeil a metrical translation, with a critical review of 
lie sj stem of alliteration adopted for the author, and a grammatical analysis. Tlie 
01 ) ilie alliteratue composition of the Hindus was previously published in the 
'''til luluiiie of the Asiatic Researehe'*. The original poem, although not destitute of 
P'^'clical merit, is an abuse of tl e resources of the Sanskrit language, and jicrliaps 
s-faru-ly deserved tlie labour whieli iMr. Yates bestowed nnou it, but Ins lian'^hition 
illustration exhibit a singular mastery of a diificult subject, unparalleled mdnsUy, 
“tin a thorough familiarity with the sacred language and literature oi the llmdus." 
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with it by dint of long continued reference. Wilson’s is u\c'ii 
ji worse liibynntli than liopp’s ; nothing can he more hcwilder- 
ing; and yet wo hesitate not to say that Wilson’s grammar, aa 
fi whole, IS greatly superior to that of Dr. Yates. The capital 
error which has led to all this confusion, is precisely the one 
which Dr. Yates endeavoured to avoid, viz. an undue dependentx* 
upon the native models. 

Occidental Grammars are usually divided into four parts, 
ortbograpliv, etymology, syntax, and prosody. The Sanskrit 
syntax, so'^far as it has hitherto been reduced to a system, 
which \vo bclievo Dr. Yates was the %t to attempt, is ex- 
tremely simi)le, and inlinitely more easy than the Greek or 
r.atin syntax. The chapter on prosody ought to form, not an 
integral part, but rather an appendix to a giammar. Ihis 
also Dr. Yates was the lirst to embody in a grammar 
Sanskrit orthography is difficult and will always remain so, 
owing to two causes; first, the compound consonants, which to 
the beginner appear to swell the number of letters in the alpha- 
bet to about two hundred ; secondly, the rules of sand/ti, or (ho 
changes which two letters ’ undergo when brought together. 
8 ueh rules are observed, to some extent, in all languages, nnd 
are tolerably puzzling even in some modern tongues, as e. g 
in French, where they materially ail’ect the pronunciation, but 
in Sanskrit they are reduced to a comidete system, cmbraciiii,^ 
orthograi)hy as well as the pronunciation. Thus in French 
the article les is spelt alike in Ics homvm and Ics 
but it is not pronounced alike in both cases. Ln Sanskrit die 
(lilferenco in the pronunciation would bo marked by a corres- 
ponding diil’erenee in the spelling. This jirinciple carried out 
into the minutest details makes the chaj)ler on the rules ot 
sdinUn very uninviting and formidable. Now in a case like, 
this (he difficulty may be greatly inercast'd by a bad arrange- 
ment of the rules, or greatly alloNiated by a good one. Aiul 
It is our decided opinion that all the essential rules of sandhi 
may be clearly stated and illustrated in eight pages of ordiiuiry 
])rint, provided the grammarian be able to divest bis miiul 
()f all the artiliei.d methods resorted to by his predecessors 
111 imitation of native authorities. 

Enimol(Hi;i, as a part of grammar, embraces two distinct 
departments; one, the intlcclion of the leading parts of speech : 
(be other, the formation of words, either by derivation or coni- 
]iositiou. d’he latter di'partmcnt (tbo formation of word^) 
(be forte of nati\e grammais. In Dr. Yates’s grammar, this pait 
is tile most unsalislaetorv ; be was boro led astray by bis desiu 
to dcMule from the nati\e track 
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riio eliiciclation of the declensions and conjugalio»'S conati- 
lilies ilie backbone of most grammars ; being almost invariably 
ilic longest, the driest, the most difficult, and tlic most impor- 
ijiiii jiart of the wliolo. It certainly is so in Sanskrit, as a mere 
-tLuicc at any one grammar Avill show. Dr. Yates, wc think, has 
Micccccled in imparting to it a more lucid arrangement than any 
nt Ills predecessors and followers ; but there is a vast amount of 
oiiiliision left oven in his work. The chapter on the formation 
(,t the tenses of the verb is peculiarly perplexing, more so per* 
liajts tlian it would have been, had he kept in the beaten path. 

At the risk of biing uninteresting, wo must hero brietly 
(k'^icribe some of the peculiarities of the native system, especially 
with reference to the verbs. Native grammarians have extracted 
iVoiii every Sanskrit verb, the few letters which appear to form its 
root. Almost all these roots arc monosyllables ; they are all lie* 
iitunis, and not a few of them are arbitrary. To illustrate the 
native mode of ])rocccding wo may take an example from the 
hatiii, say the verb tavejerc. The four leading tenses of this verb 
am ictif/i, tact urn, tangere. According to the method 

iidoptcd by native grammarians the'root would be iag. To this 
iho\ would append some one letter of the alphabet, say to 
‘'how that it belongs to the third conjugation; next they would 
append the letter /, to indicate the change from tag to iaag ; 
tln ii they would add an .v to indicate the change from tag to t\g in 
tdiiji ; and linally they would add an a to show that it is an active 
Main and not a deponent. Thus instead of tango, teiigi, iactum, 
tiiiKjh-(\ they would write tag (c, /, s, a,) or perhaps as one word, 
iiii^isa. The appended letters, which are called aaabandhas, 
ha\o each their definite meaning, and if they were few in nuin- 
h' l’, thi'V might be an aid to the memory ; but as there are some 
i'aly of these anubandhas, they create endless confusion, so that 
lie two grammarians arc perfectly agreed as to the meaning of 
of them. We wish they Jiad never been invented. 

The division of verbs into ten conjugations is also based on 
‘‘ pi'inci])le totally ditlerent to any adopted in Europe. It is 
ii'jt the ditfcrence in the inllection or formation of the dilTercnt 
lenses that serves as a guide, but the diflerencc in the mode of 
abstracting the root from the Present tense. Thus fucio, feci, 
(supposing the root to be facj would not belong 
ic the same conjugation with tango, because fac is obtained by 
njeeting io, whilst tag is obtained by rejecting the n and the 
of tango. 

have purposely adopted a Latin example, in order to shew 
loui'e clearly the total dilfercncc of the Sanskrit and the Euro- 
I’vau systems. Who would look out, in a Latin grammar. 
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for the conjugation of the verbs tap and/ao? Or who wouj^ 
suppose that they could be made to belong to two different conju- 
gations? Yet such would be the case, if Latin grammars were 
wiitten on the same plan as Sanskrit grammars.* 

'Hie roots of verbs, however, cannot be banished from the 
Sanskrit grammar. As iii Greek we must suppose a root tai^ 
if we would conjugate lamhano, so we are compelled, by necessity, 
to suppose a root similarly formed in most Sanskrit verbs. But 
liere tlio arbitrary character of many roots becomes very aj)pa- 
rent. I'hero is some difference, in Latin, in the conjugation of 
dare, jn rare, and aniare; but wc should be surprized to find that 
in order to express this difference, the roots of these three verbs 
were assumed to bedo,juvd, and amce, yet this is precisely what 
Sanskrit grammarians would have done. Wc say this, not with 
a view to propose a new system of abstracting the roots, but 
simply with a view to show that in arranging the Sanskrit conjie 
gtttions, the native division ought decidedly and for ever to be 
abandoned. 

The system which we are inclined to think would be the most 
useful, is closely connected with the nature of the various roots ; 
and wo hope wo may be excused if we briefly state it : — 

REOULAR CONJUOATION. 

J. Of verba, whoso roots end in a consonant. 

1. The root remaining unchanged in the present tenso. 

a, Tlio radical vowel being long by nature, or position, as in 
ynch-uti. 

h. The radical vowel consisting of-sliort a, as in huh-ati. 

c. The radical vowel consisting of short, i, u, or ri, as in mil-ati, or 
tudati 

2. The root being lengthened in the present tense. 

a. Witiiout tbo addition of a new syllablo, as in hodhati, or 
hudhyaie, root Imdh. 

h. My the addition of the syllable ay, as in chorayati; root chur. 

J[. Of verbs whoso roots end in a vowel. 

J. In ri, long or short, as in dharati, root dhri, 

2. In u, long or short, as in savati, root su ; OYjdavate, root pin. 

a. In i, long or short, as in nayati, root ni. 

1. In 0 , e, d and ni, as in yldyati, root ylai ; or trdyate, root trai. 

This classification embraces all the verbs of the language ; and 
consequently might bo made to comprehend the irregular verbs 

• We cannot liplp entertaining a suspicion tlrat Sanskrit grammar was purposely 
made difficult by the Brahmans, in order to deter persons belonging to the inferior 
castes from attempting the study of it; just as the locks and keys of cash boxes arc 
constructed on a peculiar plan, m order to baffle the ingenuity of thieves. But 
whilst wo confess that we cherish such a suspicion concerning the grammar, we cannot 
for a single inoineul entertain tlie idea that the language itself was concocted by 
designing men. Its irregularities are too natural and too numerous for that; aiui 
after all it is a simpler language by far than the Greek. 
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,jl5o, the more so as their irregularities only extend to a tew 
lenses. They should, however, be considered separately, in the 
fallowing order 

IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 

]. Verbs ondiiig in ndti and nUe, as krindti 

1 *. \ erbs ending in noti and nute, as chinoti 

,1. Verbs in which ti and (e ars preceded by e radical vowel 

I. I erbs m winch It and te are preceded by a consonant . ' 

This scheme gives iiiiio regular and four irregular conitma- 

nous, mstoad of ‘ho four regular and six irregular conjugaS 

,i«w generally adopted. Consequently it appears, atfi st Xl 
to uierease rather than to diminish the length the chan er 
on conjugation. This, however, is a disadvantage amply com 
ponsated for by the introduction of luminous order into aZk 

die grammjirn Iho 

•n-umulnnlw ^y native 

^ LLiians have been more extensively abandoned • but hero 

“‘“I ‘ho Imsis or crude is in nouns, with this im- 
IVn'i .^hat it is not generally a /ictitions word 

"f tl:c o’ ir/^to^ llrmfl l"“ r’ 

HHUs to licivo misled even European crnimmiiriinw 

iiuh.s r.nT -’ “ “oho one of tliose 

fvhi declensions, a 

of a Znn Ts 1 'P“'‘"'» dio crude nr 

"schd IfasiTV ^ ™hich is practically 

'vould be tlZi ZT" "PP''“^ P" P-alhi language, 

l’'■“«hcal wisdom nZir' once ‘ho soundness and 

"wta ferof T,.f ^ ‘hereforo wc think 

'nmlvaiiilnZi * 1 orudos, such as w/ and<«nrf/(«, are arbi- 

/ ™ ‘'ofoot Proves a 

drauceto the mere tyro only, and that as a general rule 
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the crmks ought not to bo rejected. The declensions might bj 
bettor arranged than they generally are, by the adoption of a 
scheme like the following : — 

l. The principal declension. Example, narrt, p/wia. 

53 . 'riio consonant declension: 

a. The N declension Examples : iitrnan, janman, swmbt, 
madhu. Contracted : njjan, nnman, asthi. 

h. The 8 declension. Examples: chamlramas, manas: mhhh 
chikshush. 

c. The »m/nYorm declension. Examples : vdeh, harit, dc 

3. The feminine declension in a. Example : idrd. 

4. 'J’he feminine declension in long i or w. Examples : nndi, hadh. 

T). 'I’lie masculine declension in sliort i or u. Examples : giri, guru. , 

(i. 'riio feminine declension in short i or m. Examples : viaii, dhmt, 

7. 'ri»o A’i declension. Examples: /wrDi. 

Those seven declensions embrace all tlie regular nouns. Ami 
most of the irregular iioims will bo found to combine, in their 
mliectious, the peculiarities of two declensions, in a maniuT 
whicli can present very little additional difficulty. The declen- 
sions, if studied in this order, will become quite as easy as they 
arc in (Ireek, and probably more so. 

Dr. Yates’s idea, then, of simplifying the Sanskrit grammar 
by applying to it the method usually observed in tlic grammar 
oi' the classical languages, was excellent ; and if he was not 
so successful as could have been wished, his want of siicec^' 
must ho uttrihiitcd to his not having followed out liis idea to 
its legilimato extent. No suhscipicnt grammarian lias accom- 
jdished this desirable task. They have all eschewed some jiar- 
tieular uhsurditios of the native system, but not one of them 
has been able to extricate liimself from its tramipols : and 'iin^ 
IS THE ITIINCIPAL REASON WHY SANSKRIT APPEARS A DllH 
CULT LANGUAGE. Tlio tiiuo will comc, and wc hope it nnu 
come soon, when the Sanskrit grammar shall bo found a mueli 
easier book to study and to master than llio Greelc grammar. 

Sanskrit lexicof/rnphy, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
of more recent origin than Sanskrit grammar, but it has alreiuh 
attained to a very higli degree of excolleiico. And hero tin 
meed of praise is pre-eminently due to Dr. Wilson, who in 
published the first, and in the second edition of his die 
tionarv, a work which Sir Edward Ryan has justly charac 
tcrized as : — 

“A work which, while facilitating and accelerating the progress of all '’u! 
sequent students, *caii luirdly bo a))preciatod, justly, by any who has 

flomo experience of this gigantic species of labour When wc cm 

sidor the multifarious sources from which the compilation was to be 
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none of winch, with one brilliant exception, liod been before subjected 
t,)tlie severe accuracy of European criticism)— the boundless extent of 
liio itself— tlie quantity of research often necessary for ascer- 

liiiiiag tlio precise import of even inconsiderable vocables among the 
tliou-aiuls hero enumerated and explained this work, so lucid in its 
.iiiaiigeincnt, its interpretations and etymologies, must ever be regarded 
a liiagnificent monument of philological skill and industry. I’ho edition 
nf irtli), setting aside the consideration of those additions just now pub- 
1, with which yom’ subsequent labours have enriched and nearly 
tliaihhd its value — that fii’st edition alono would amply desorvo this 
(iMiactor. Under any circumstances, it would bo an excellent and valuable 
:^.iii’5krit Lexicon; considered as the first in any European language, it is 
juiiniiablo, and beyond all ordinary praise.” 

Dr. Yates had contributed a pretty largo number of words to 
tlio first edition of Dr. Wilson's dictionary, and ho contributed 
u larger number still to the second edition. Ho greatly admired 
the work, and bad it always lying on his table. But deeply 
Kgrctting that i\\Q parva domi supellcx sliould prevent many an 
liuiiiblc student from purchasing it, on account of the liigb ])rioo 
nt which it was sold, be resolved to make an abridgment of it, 
which might be published at such a price as to bring it within 
tliij reach of poorer students. lie communicated bis iiitentiou to 
Dr Wilson, who generously approved of it and encouraged liim 
to uiitlerUiko it without delay. Dr. Yates, who always was 
joiilously careful to give the best of his time to tlio work of 
Uwd, adopted a peculiar plan for carrying out bis intention. 
When towards the end of 1820, it was determined that ho sliould 
MMt England, it occurred to him that he might sit down to 
the task of abridging Wilson’s dictionary during the voyage, 
^du•n he would not be able to engage in labours of a ministerial 
clmiactcr. Conseipicntly before his departure he had the San* 
"krit words of Wilson’s dictionary copied out by his Uundit in 
n gular columns on the loft hand of the pages of live blank 
E-uks. These lie took on board with him. During the voyago 
England he could not undertake the work, being engaged 
'll instructing his eldest son; but on the return voyage liom 
hnglaud, in the latter part of 1828, he sat down to liis tusk, 
‘‘^lul finished it before the ship arrived in the Bay of Bengal, 
''tt a time when he devoted a portion of every day to the study 
Chinese. On his arrival at Calcutta the manuscript, though 
'■niiipletc, was laid on the shelf for many a long year ; probably 
'tt first because, hearing that Dr. Wilson was about to publish 
second edition of his dictionary, ho was anxious not to inter- 
I'-i’c with the sale of that; but afterwards, when the current 
I'rice of Dr. Wilson’s work had again risen to sixty rupees, 
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Dr. Yates still felt that he had more important duties to attend 
to than tlio publication of an abridged Sanskrit dictionary. In 
1840 ho requested a junior co-adjutor in the mission to under- 
take the task ; and it was only when this attempt bad failed, that 
ho, at length, towards the end of 1841, put the manuscript to 
press; correcting, improving, condensing and enlarging the work 
page for page, as it was forwarded to the printer. But lest it 
should encroach upon the time he felt himself bound to devote 
to more important duties, he proceeded very slowly, so that, 
when he left India in 1845, not much more than two-thirds of it 
were printed; and the same friend who in 1840 had declined 
the task of editing the whole, now felt himself in duty bound 
to comply with his request to edit the remainder. Perceiving 
that the work, although containing more words than Wilson s 
dictionary, was yet, in the main, an abridgment of it, the new 
editor, after the authors death, felt that it ought not to l)e 
published without the renewed and written consent of Dr. Wil- 
son. lie therefore addressed a letter to that gentleman, enclos- 
ing a specimen page, and soliciting him to consent to the 
publication. The following paragraph from his reply affords a 
noble example of that courteous liberality wliich ought to 
characlerizo all scholars : — 

“ So luany years liavn passed sinco T had tiic pleasure of conimnni 
eating with the late Mr Yates, that they liavo eifiiecd from my recollection 
his purpose of printing a Sanskrit dictionary founded on mine. 1 have 
not the least doiiht, however, that ho did communicate his intention to rnc. 
and that I gave him full power to make wliat use lie ])lciised of my matc- 
rials I have too higli a res])ect for his eharaotcr to conceive it iiossihlc 
lie would have stated any thing unadvisedly or without sullicient grountK. 
and my eoneiiiTeneo in his ])laii would ho quite eoiisistent with my own 
view's and feelings on tlie siihjcet. 1 have never looked for pecuniary ad- 
vantage Ml any thing 1 have done to promote the study of Sanskrit; and 
of all hooks, 1 conceive a dictionary, once given to tlio public, hecoirn^ 
jMildie property, at least to the intent of enlarging or curtailing it, or mo- 
difying its anangement I have therefore no objection wliatcvor to the 
complelion and pnldication of Mr. Yates’s dictionary in tlio manner you 

propose, and 1 only lament that ho was not spared to linisli his work 

The diclioiiiiry w'ill ho of use in this country to the students of the 
liidiii College. 1 may perluqis print an edition of my dictionary in Kng 
land; Imt it will he Uie work of some time, and in the interval such a h(‘i[i 
is greatly needed, I trust therefore you will make as much progress as you 
can in bringing it out.” 

The printing of the work was finished towards the end of 
1810. The following extracts from Dr. Yates’s preface clearly 
express the motive which had led him to compile it : — 

“ It has been justly said that necessity is the motherof invention. The iic 
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coBsity long felt of a Sanskrit dictionary, not too large for tho hand to use, 
or the pocket to afford, led to tho j)resent undertaking. Tho author hav- 
ing a class of native youths to instruct, found it exceedingly inconvenient 
to teach, without being able to refer the young men to a dictionary ; at 
tlie same time he know that it was impossible for thorn to supjily themselves 
with one, as all they possessed in tho world, would not realize much, if any, 
more than fifty Runces, tho lowest price at which Wilson’s diction aiy is 
now selling. Nearly all the native youths who study the Knglisli and San- 

bkrit, are students of a similar description Tho main object of this 

\York, tlierefore, was to bring the quarto of Wilson’s dictionary to tho octavo 
form, without diminishing the size of tho typo or the number of the words. 
This bos been etiected and a little more ; for while the number of tho words 
has been increased, the number of the pages has been a little reduced. 

It is confidently hoped that tho present performance will not in tho small- 
est degree interfere with Professor Wilson’s valuable dictionary ; being 
intended simply to supply the wants of those who are not able to purchase 
It 'i’liat work is so mucli fuller in its interpretation of words, and so much 
more satisfactory in its account of their derivation, that every Bcholai* who 
can aflbrd it will wish to liavo it in his possession." 

The number of ndditioiml words inserted by ])r. Yates some- 
what exceeds two thousand ; with this exception his work is, 
wliat it professes to be, an abridgment of Wilson s. The refer- 
I'nccs to the grammar, however, arc all based on bis own gram- 
mar, a peculiarity which cannot surprize any one, althougli 
iliosc who follow another system, may find it somewhat incon- 
venient. 

If we may bo permitted, now, to offer an opinion upon 
llic present state of Sanskrit lexicography, we would at once 
express our unmeasured admiration of Dr. Wilson’s work, not 
because wo consider it ns perfect, but because it appears in- 
eredildc tliat he sliould have been able to produce one tliat 
answers the purpose so well. It may be clmractcrizcd as an 
infant Hercules. The traces of youthful imperfection arc nu- 
merous and obvious ; but they arc infinitely less, both in num- 
ber and importance, than might have been expected. 

Tlie two principal native productions, which may he consi- 
dered as preparations for a dictionary, arc, the vocabulary of 
Amara Hingba (which is commonly called tho Amara Kosha), 
and (he Dhatupatha, or list of verbal roots given, with certain 
variations, in the native grammars. Tho work of Amara Siiigha 
is, properly speaking, only one of a numerous class, hut so 
superior to the rest as to have eclipsed them entirely.’ It 
contains no verbs whatsoever ; and is in reality a metrical 
vocabulary, such as may be found (in prose) in most gram- 
mars of modern languages. It is divided into several parts ; 
hrst the words are grouped together under different classes 
descriptive of their meaning ; as, mythological names ; gcogra- 
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pineal, statistical terms, &c. Next they are arranged with a 
reference to certain grammatical peculiarities, as their final let- 
ters, their gender, &c. In 1807 Mr. Colebrooke published a 
critical edition of this vocabulary, which at the time was very 
valuable, because in it the meanings of the words were briefly 
given in English, and important notes appended to the text. 
This work was subscipiently honoured with the title of a San- 
skrit dictionary, which is evidently a misnomer; for it is no 
dictionary at all, although it must be acknowledged to have 
been a useful substitute for one, and an important contribution 
towards the preparation of a real dictionary, containing, as it 
did, nearly twelve thousand words, explained by ono who may 
justly be called the prince of Sanskrit scholars. 

Among the native lists of verbal roots (dhdtuputhas) there 
is none which can claim such decided pre-eminence, as belongs 
to the work of Amara Singha among vocabularies. But the 
substance of the best of them was given at length in the earlier 
Sanskrit grammars, as for instance in that of Dr. Carey, and 
it has recently been embodied in a noble work by a European 
scholar of distinguished eminence, Professor Westergaard of 
Cojienhagen. llis liadices Liuyim SanskritcB arc a list of 
verbal roots, arranged on the same principle as the native dha- 
tupathas ; but in all other respects as superior to them as the 
diamond is to a common pebble. He has appended to eacli 
root an account of all its compounds, and endeavoured to ar- 
range the meanings philosophically ; proving each meaning by 
Select examples from classical authors, many of wliich we have 
verified and found to bo perfectly accurate. This book is a 
])ieG0 of first-rate workmanship ; and will prove of infinite value 
to the futuro lexicographer. It is not without its imperfections, 
hut its excellencies are truly astonishing. Unfortunately neither 
Professor Wilson nor J)r. Yates were able to avail themselves of it, 
as it only appeared a few years since, and in fact was not to bo 
procured in this country till quite recently. 

A dictionary based upon the Amara Kosha and the BMia- 
pdthas alone, merely combining the words given in both, would, 
thirty years ago, have been hailed as a noble accession to the 
previously existing means of studying Sanskrit. But Dr. Wil- 
son’s dictionary, which appeared about that time, must have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all who were in 
any way acejuainted with the infantile state of lexicography. It 
eml)odiod all the information deposited in the dillerent native 
vocabularies. Instead of some 20,000 words, it contained nearly 
double that number, and the explanations of them exceeded in 
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fulness all that could have been reasonably hoped for. The 
second edition, published in 1832, contains nearly 60,000 words, 
and is in all other respects a great improvement upon the 
first. The author, it is true, was aided by a staff of native 
assistants, who compiled verbal indexes to the most celebrated 
Sanskrit books ; but native pundits are so notoriously superfi- 
cial and inaccurate, that it is always necessary to look very sharp 
after them in every thing which they profess to do ; and the 
mere labour of this supervision, to so great an extent ns must 
liavo been required, undoubtedly was immense. In short wo 
cannot sufficiently admire the skill and industry, by which the 
author succeeded to produce, from such materials and with 
such aid, a work of so great merit as his dictionary is iini- 
Ycrbully acknowledged to possess. 

The achievement performed by Dr. Wilson in the field of 
Sanskrit lexicography commands the admiration of competent 
judges as much as the passage of the Alps effected by llanni- 
iial commands that of military chieftains. Yet it must bo acknow- 
ledged that the roads across the Alps, constructed by Napoleon, 
are vast improvements upon the track which Hannibal left behind 
liim. In like manner it can be no disparagement to Professor 
Wilson (and certainly wo do not mean it to be a disparagement,) 
if wo express a hoi)o that some future dictionary may become a 
great improvement upon his ; for it has many imperfections, 
which should be avoided hereafter. 

In point of completeness^ as regards the number of words, it 
must be acknowledged that it leaves little more to be desired. 
It is true that Dr. Yates has added some two thousand new 
words, but not a few of them are compounds of sucli a descrip- 
tion, that the omission of them would not have been a great loss. 
The facility with which compound words can be formed and 
explained, and the outrageous length of some of these canlipc' 
(hdia rather than sesquipedalia verha, make it a matter of 
absolute impossibility to supply a complete dictionary. 

It is the arrangement of the words, both in Professor Wilson’s 
and in Dr. Yates’s dictionary, that is particularly unsatisfactory. 
Tlicrc are two principles of arrangement which a lexicographer 
may adopt. He may give all the words in their aljihubetical 
order, after the method usually adopted in dictionaries of mo- 
dern languages, wdiich offers great advantages to tlie ordinary 
f^tudent. Or the words may be arranged etymologically ; only the 
radical or primary words following each other in alphabetical 
order, whilst under each primary word all its derivalivcs and 
compounds arc enumerated. This latter principle was first adopt- 
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cd in Europe, wc believe, by Stephen in bis Greek Thesaurus, 
of whicli Scapula made a celebrated abridgment. It has been 
followed in the majority of dictionaries of the so called Semitic 
languages, viz., Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. 
Now there are two descriptions of persons to whom a dictionary 
arranged on the etymological principle is far more acceptable 
than any other. The poor school-boy who has to commit to 
memory the vocabulary of an unknown. tongue, finds it much 
more easy to remember words that arc arranged etymologically 
than words that are arranged alphabetically. If therefore the 
“ good old plan" of making boys learn a Latin or a Greek dictiona- 
ry by rote, is not to fall into desuetude ; or if incipient Sanskrit 
students are not to be debarred from this best of all methods of 
learning the language, it will be (he dictate of kindness, or 
rather of justice, to furnish them with compendious dictionaries 
of a description which presents comparatively few difficulties. 
The other class of persons to whom an etymological dictionary 
is more satisfactory than any other, is that of thoughtful and ma- 
ture scholars. Such an one was Henry Martyn, who described 
Goliiis’s Arabic dictionary as “ not only the best Arabic dictiona 
ry, but tile best of all dictionaries," undoubtedly on account of 
its etymological arrangement. Now in the case of the two 
Sanskrit dictionaries referred to wc blame them not, because they 
are alphabetically arranged. For Dr. Yates’s purpose the alpha- 
betical aiTangcment was the best ; audit would have been impos- 
sible for Dr. Wilson to have given to his work' an etymological 
arrangement, without delaying its appearance for many year’s. 
We blame both those dictionaries, because their arrangement is 
neither alphabetical nor etymological, but a medley of both. 
The verbs arc all arranged on the etymological principle, and all 
the other parts of speech on the alphabetical principle. If our 
Latin dictionaries were similarly arranged, wo should have to seek 
for coUcciw, dilifjcns, eletjam, intcllcctus, ncfflifjentia, selectio, d'c. 
in their usual places under their initial iotters ; but in order 
to find collifjo, diWjo, eWjOy intclWjo, neglujo, stdiyo, we should 
have to look out for %o, where our information concerning 
these compound verbs would have to bo fished out from an 
article like the following : — 

“ Lego, legi, ketum, 3. To pick up or out, to pick one’s way along ; to read 
'V ith con, to collect; with tic, to make a choice; with di or dis, to love 
with r.r, to chooso ; with inter, to understand ; with ne (negliao ), to iici?- 
loct; with se, to select” ^ j o 

This is precisely the manner in which derivative and com- 
pound >erbs are explained by Sanskrit lexicographers; and 
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Jioone will' deny that it would bo unsatisfactory, even if tho 
nrrangement were wholly based upon the etymological princi- 
ple, and that it is much more so in dictionaries professedly 
alphabetical. The lexicographer who shall attempt to intro- 
duce a new plan here, will meet with some difficulties, and 
wWl have to exercise considerable courage. Many of the diffi- 
culties, however, have been removed by the industry of 
Westergaard ; and although he has followed the usual arrange- 
ment, yet it will not be found impossible to exchange it 
for a better one. In an alphabetical dictionary it would bo 
desirable to introduce the verb itself, in tho 8d person sing, 
of tho Present, rather than the fictitious root. The latter 
need not bo wholly omitted ; it might bo simply inserted with 
II brief reference to tho real verb appended to it ; thus, hri, see 
This expedient would obviate every possible objection, 
i\liilst the learner would in most cases lind it as easy to ab- 
btnict the Present tense as the root, from any given form of a 
verb which he might meet with in reading. And whilst it might 
appear strange to introduce a word sanhri, it could not appear 
out of place to introduce sanharati. 

Wo believe it is Professor Wilson's intention, if his life be 
spared, to publish a dictionary on tho etymological plan. 
'I'he appearance of such n work will be hailed with delight by 
every Sanskrit scholar ; and if an alphabetical index should bo 
added to it, it w^^ prove an invaluable auxiliary to tho student 
of any modern Indian language. For whether tho Sanskrit bo 
Mowed as the mother tongue'll of most of the Indian languages 
(excepting Urdu) now spoken to the north of Madras, or as the 
most cultivated sister of all the languages spoken from the 
lliinalayas to Cape Comorin (including Ceylon), the great fact 
that it is closely related to them all and throws light upon 
ibem all, remains e(iually certain and equally important. If 
ibcrcfore such a dictionary were once published, it might servo 
tho basi.s of a polyglot lexicon, such a.s Dr. Carey once 
projected, of the principal modern tongues of India, tho Ben- 
gali, the Hindi, tho Mahratta, the Telinga, Ac. Supposing every 
I'age of this polyglot lexicon displayed five columns, one on 
dip left for the Sanskrit, the next for the Bengali, another for 
die Hindi, Ac. in which all tho words which corresjiond with 
^ ach Ollier were placed side by side, so as to show at once the 


* TLis H llif \iew we take of it, most dccnledly. Wc eaiinol cnmpri'lieiid liow any 
'oe wljo really lias studied Sanskrit, cspceiallv its I'pie p^ems, eHn believe it to be 
' l.uiguage, wlii. li was noer spoken. 
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same word (or its representative) naturalized ih the five 
different languages, the whole would not merely be interesting 
as a literary curiosity, but eminently useful for practical pur- 
poses. The modern languages would throw light upon the 
Sanskrit,* whilst the surest or rather the only sensible method 
of enriching them with new indigenous words would become 
manifest at a single glance. 

In such an etymological lexicon it would also be desirable to 
point out the great similarity which exists between many 
Sanskrit words and their equivalents in the Greek, Latin, 
German, Hebrew, and other languages. In many Hebrew words 
the similarity to Sanskrit is self-evident. And the number of 
Sanskrit words which appear again, with slight modifications, in 
Greek, Latin, and German, is very large indeed, as the merest 
tyro may perceive. Now it would be interesting to point out 
all these analogies in an etymological lexicon ; and we trust the 
time may come when the attempt shall be made. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to offer the suggestion that the preparation of such 
a lexicon might with great propriety be undertaken by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal? Would not such a work be a 
suitable monument to the memory of its illustrious founder ? 

In the preface to the second edition of his dictionary, Pro- 
fessor Wilson himself acknowledges that in the first the meanings 
of words were arranged in a very unsatisfactory manner, and ex- 
presses a hope that this great defect has tq^a certain extent 
been remedied in the second. The improvement is, indeed, 
very great; quite as great as could have been expected, 
but much yet remains to be done in this department. It 
with regret that we feel bound to state, that in this part of his 
work I)r. Yates has not even kept pace with his predecessor 
His endeavour to be brief has often led him to string the 
meanings together in an unphilosophical manner, where they 
had been better arranged by Wilson. Every one who has oc- 
casion frequently to consult a dictionary, especially one of a 
dead language, knows that a judicious arrangement of the va- 
rious meanings constitutes the real value of a lexicon. Perhap.s 
no lexicographer has ever been so distinguished in tliis respect 
as Gusenius in his Hebrew dictionaries. One cannot turn up 

• The iDodern Greek language throws considerable light on several passages in 
the New Testament, which, otlierwise would have remained somewhat obscure. Tbu^ 
the phrase rendered : The hnqdom of heaven suffereth violence, becomes clear when 
rendered, according to the modern Greek idiom, The kingdom oj heaven is pressing on 
or hastening on. 
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111 them any word of importance, without being struck with the 
beauty of the philosophical order ill which the meanings are 
arranged by that prince of lexicographers. It must be acknow- 
ledged that his task was easier than that of the Sanskrit lexico- 
grapher. The Biblical Hebrew is a language which does not 
even contain 10,000 words, and one volume of moderate size 
embraces the whole of the literature wliich requires to be illus- 
trated ; whereas the words of the Sanskrit language are count- 
less, and the field of its literature is interminable. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that if Gesenius had undertaken the 
task of writing a Sanskrit dictionary, he would never have al- 
lowed it to see the light of day, until he should have introduced 
something like philosophical order in all his interpretations of 
words. In Dr. Wilson’s dictionary, and still more in Dr. Yates’s, 
the apparent order is frequently a mere jumble. As an exam- 
ple wo may adduce the following from Wilson * 

Samaya. Time. Oath, affirmation by oath or ordeal. Established moral or 
ceremonial custom. Demonstrated conclusion. Agreement, covenant, con* 
iiact, bargain. Engagement, appointment. Order, instruction. Sign, 
hint, indication. Religious obligation or observance. Leisure, interval, op* 
jinitunity. Season, fit or proper time for anything. Speech, declaration. 
J.iinit, boundary. End of trouble or distress. 

This really is a mere jumblo of meanings. Let us now at- 
tempt to arrange them philosophically. Wo do so with great 
diffidence, but we venture to express the hope that the follow- 
ing series will be acknowledged to exhibit abetter order: — 

Samaya. (Literally : coming together.) Coming to an agreement , cove- 
nant, contract, bargain, indication, hint, sign, instruction, declaration, 
‘'pecch ; demonstrated conclusion ; oath, affirmation by oath or ordeal. Ap- 
pointed or fixed time ; time in general, leisure, interval, opportunity, season, 
ht or proper time for anything. Appointed act, observance, custom, ceromo 
ny Term ; end of trouble ; limit, boundary ; conjuncture. 

The word Samaya, which we have chosen, is one of frequent 
occurrence, and presents no extraordinary difficulty. It is there- 
fore a fair specimen, by which to illustrate the defect we are 
desirous of seeing remedied in future dictionaries. 

Not unfrequently two dilfereut words are introduced only 
once, because they happen to be spelt alike. An example of 
this is the following, also taken from Wilson : — 

Sajjana, Of good family, well bom. Respectable, reputable, good, virtu- 
ous Arming, putting on amiour. Dressing, preparing Neut A guard, 
^«ntry, picquet A ferry Frm. Caparisoning an elephant Dress, decora 
tion Arming, accoutring 
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This slioultl be cxcliungcd for the following : 

{[) Sajjnna Of good family, well bom. Respectable, reputable, good, 
virtuouB. 

(2) Sajjana. Accoutring, arpiing ; putting on armour ; dressing, preparing 
Neut. A guard, sentry, picquot, feiTy. Fern. Accoutring, caparisoning an 
elephant, dress, decoration. 

The two words are no more the same in Sanskrit, than the 
word fuller is the same in the two following phrases : A fuller 
account, and. The fuller 8 field. 

Wc feel also compelled to state that in a good Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, adjectives and substantives should be kept more di.s- 
tinct than they now are. We know that it is not always possible 
to l^eep them apart, but it might be done to a very great extent 
with ease and advantage, provided the lexicographer could be 
prevailed upon to divest himself of the system of native gram- 
marians which scarcely recognises a dilforence between sub- 
stantives and adjectives. If Latin dictionaries were written 
after the fashion of Sanskrit dictionaries, we should find articles 
like the following: — 

b'udus, a, urn, adj. Ugly, nasty, neut. (eris) An alliance, 

PiKjnus, i, 2. s. m. A list. /. A fight, battle. 

Btilusa, um, adj. Tine, witty, n. War. 

This is not a caricature, but a fair exhibition of defects which 
exist in both the Sanskrit dictionaries which have hitherto been 
jmblished. And wc honestly affirm that wc make these statements 
solely in order to show the necessity of improving them. 

We hope that in process of time some future lexicographer will 
do for the other parts of speech what Westergaard has done for 
the verbs. Ho has not only arranged their meanings philoso- 
phically, but also given examples of their use and construction 
in the shape of quotations from various authors. It is true that 
his meanings are often expressed somewhat vaguely, .because 
in iiatin, and that they arc ratlier too meagre ; and his quota- 
tions do not take so wide a range as could be desired. But 
his work is nevertheless most admirable, and will prove of great 
advantage to all who may succeed him. Our wishes cannot be 
fulfilled in a short period of time. Dammius made a concord- 
ance of Homer; and Bussow prepared pretty complete verbal in- 
dexes of several Greek classics, in their chronological order : 
but death surprised him before he had accomplished onc-half of 
the work which ho liad chalked out for himself ; and we are not 
u^^are that there exists even at the present day a Greek lexicon, 
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Mich as it was his intention to present to the world. Consequent- 
ly we may expect a very long period to elapse before we shall 
liavo such a Sanskrit lexicon as scholars would wish to possess. 
For who will take the trouble of preparing a complete verbal index 
to the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, similar to Dammius’ con- 
cordance to Homer, OF even similarto the Index Virgilianus which 
tills the 4th volume of Heyne's edition ? But although such 
expectations may never be fully realized, yet it may prove useful 
to keep in view the desirableness of great improvements. The 
critical study of the modern Indian languages must necessarily 
prove a Sisyphus’s task, laborious in the extreme, and yet always 
ending in disappointment, until we shall possess a good San- 
skrit grammar and a good Sanskrit lexicon, bothof which we must 
\et number among the desiderata. Scholars living in Europe 
who study Sanskrit simply for its own sake, may not feel very 
keenly the inconveniences arising from the want of these two 
works. But scholars living in India, who wish to use the Sau- 
hkrit language as the key to Hinduism and to the modern Indian 
languages, are sorely discouraged by the great difficulties which 
still unnecessarily obstruct their path. 

In the meanwhile it would be sheer ingratitude not to admire 
the surpassing merits of Professor Wilson, and the humbler, 
though not less useful achievements of Dr. Yates, — men who 
hav(? not only themselves surmounted the greatest obstacles, 
hilt also removed them for ever out of the way of otlicrs. 
If their immediate successors should bo able to accomplish 
one -half of what they have done, the next generation will 
lind the study of Sanskrit nearly as easy as that of Latin. 
And although Sanskrit literature, as a whole, may justly be 
called a splendid monument of human folly rather than of 
human wisdom, yet the study of it must always be con.sidercd 
as important by all who wish to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the languages, the opinions, the habits, the character, 
and the religion of the hundred millions who inhabit India. 
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Art. V. — General principles and scheme of instruction and of 

discipline to be adopted in Brighton College^ by the Bev. 

Principal, Arthur J. Macleane. Brighton, 1847. 

Amongst the admitted inconveniences of a protracted resi- 
dence in the East, separation and the disunion of domestic 
ties with most of our readers, will be regarded with the deepest 
horror. We can all readily bear witness tp the manifold ills 
and vexations of India, great and small, connected with tlie 
heat and glare, the dust and confinement, the petty annoyances 
of the insect race, the destructive moisture, the obtrusive 
reptiles, and worst of all, the slow, midnight, wasting fever, and 
the quick, mysterious pestilence that walks in the noon day, 
and defies the power of science. But if we escape the heavier 
of these visitations or know them but as transient and occasional 
evils in our [lath, we can, after practice, aftbrd to laugh at the 
remainder. Habit reconciles us to almost all the minor calami- 
ties: to the discordant cries of the feathered or four-footed 
races : to the unceasing murmur of the native bazar, the barbar- 
ous attempts at music, and the irritating bite of the pertinacious 
musquito. Wo find a remedy for almost everything in patience. 
But “ there is no remedy," says the Hindu poet, “ for a soul 
wounded by the sharp sword of separation,” and many Indian 
residents are forced to acquiesce in the truth of this moral, 
during some period or other of their stay in the East. The ad- 
vantages of improved communication have, however, done won- 
ders for us. The days are past when Shore could twice lea\c 
liis wife beliiml him, from a sheer dislike to expose her to tlie 
discomforts of the voyage. Our ladies and our merchants 
avail themselves of our monthly steamers with less hesitation 
than, three generations ago, they would have undertaken a 
voyage from licith to Blackwall. The Bay of Biscay, is probably 
the worst feature in tlie journey. The Nile packet and the 
canal boat are fraught with troubles of no greater magnitude 
than many must have endured in a crowded Rliine steamer, 
or in a lumbering French diligence : and the fancied perils 
of the desert are transformed into the unpleasant reality of a 
jolting of some eighteen hours’ duration, in the inside of 
a regular London-built van. There is neither romance noi 
danger in the overland trip, and Indian wives and children, re- 
turn home, rc-embark, and are landed at Garden Beach, or 
Bombay Harbour, with far more regularity and with less of 
hope disappointed on the part of the expectants, than a huu- 
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(I red years ago would have been the case in a voyage from 
Edinburgh or from Exeter to the great Metropolis. 

The parting of husband and wife, allayed as it is by the certainty 
of a quick passage, and the prospect of regular mutual corres- 
pondence every fifteen days, loses something of its bitterness. 
Xhe sting has been deprived of one-half its force. But no 
improvements in steamers, 'no zeal or energy on the part of 
liout. Waghorn, no liberality on the part of any government, 
can obviate the necessity of educating our children in England 
and of thus losing sight of them for not the least important 
period of their lives. Possibly amidst the numerous improve- 
ments of the march of time, schools may eventually be establish- 
ed in the almost English climate and Alpine scenery of the 
hills, where the children of fathers toiling in the hot plains, 
shall be grounded in all the elements of a liberal English edu- 
cation. It may be that in the course of the next thirty years, 
our communication with Hill stations shall bo so rapid and 
flirect, that the train arriving at Agra or Calcutta, shall set down 
fur the Christmas vacation the sons of soldiers, civilians, or 
merchants at their father’s houses, with well nigh the same 
precision of the train from Slough or Harrow, which conveys an 
bust of emancipated youths to the stations at Paddingtpn or at 
Eiiston Square. But these benefits will be the lot of the gene- 
ration that succeed us, and we are not quite sure, whether any 
institution, though established on the most approved principles, 
or removed from every noxious influence, could ever, to our 
satisfaction, fill the place of the time-honoured schools of Eng- 
land with their grey cloisters and their noble avenues of trees. 
To our minds there is an effect produced by the training of an 
English public school, combining all the tried and approved 
Ih'itish principles, with, it may be, a few national prejudices, 
^\liich in the end goes further to form the character in the mould 
of manliness, than any system of private tuition, however exccl- 
Knt, or than any practical Hofwyl, however admirably ruled by 
the presiding genius of a Fellcnberg. 

So then our sons must be educated, and for the present, they 
must be educated in England. In the belief that this subject 
^Mll come home to the heart of every parent in India, wc intend 
to devote a few of our pages to the exposition of the system, 
under which boys are brought up, the fruits tlioy will probably 
boar, and the expense to which their fathers will be put. 

What, we may first ask, is the common course with the chil- 
<lren of European parents resident in India? The greater 
number arc sent home between the ages of four and six, at the 
^vry time when the peculiarities of their character are being 
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(lovelopetl, and the parent's gujding influence can least be spar- 
ed. There is not much reason to apprehend that the climate’s 
enervating influence has the eifect of weakening the infantine 
niiml, or of climiiiishing its quickness of perception. As far as 
wo have the power of judging, English children in this country 
arc almost as lively, and quite as intelligent and quick-sighted, 
as those born and bred at home.*^. The love of 'motion and 
buoyancy seems often to defy the skyey influences and rules 
well nigh as forcibly in the closed house and under the waving 
punkah, as it would, if expatiating freely in the green fields 
and wooded avenues of an English country seat. Children, too, 
are not sent home as formerly, their only language, Hindustani, 
their solo accomplishment the power of giving abuse in a 
tongue whoso catiabilities in this respect are more than on a 
par with the dialects of the West. Many Indian born children 
are now dubashrs, or two-voiced, in a literal sense. If they can 
give orders to the native servants with readiness, they are not 
deliarred from a free use of their mother tongue, and the spelling, 
arithmetical and hymn books are at an early period, familiar to 
them in the Indian nursery, where 

— each little voice in turn 

* Some glorious truth proclaims, 

Wliich snges would have died to learn. 

Now taught by cottage dames. 

But here the primitive education comes to a stand-still Inter- 
ruption is caused by the illness or disinclination of the teacher, 
or by the voyage honm, and we are afrajd that many Indiaii- 
l)orn children, hy the side of their English .sehool-fcllows, will bo 
seen to disadvantage at the first outset. 

I’or this however there is no present euro. In the generality 
(jf cases the matter is as follows. The child of five years old 
is sent homo when the climate’s warning voice has spoken out 
111 ]duin language. Under the sea breeze and with England m 
prospect, his constitution (piickly throws otf any traces of the 
wasting heat and damp of Bengal. One parent, it may be, 
aecompanies the child. The other remains toiling at the desk, 
or rolling the ceaseless stone of regimental duty. But the 
Imshand and wife must not remain separate above one or at 
most two years, and the children must be consigned to the care 
of a relation. However excellent and watchful the substitute 
may be, the school must bo soon oneonntered. At the very 
turn' when the parent’s influence is most needed : when the 
pure and softening genius of the family hearth miglit counter- 
act in soiiii' measure the impetuous and turbulent spirit etigcii- 
<Iereil in the school : when, in short, the knowledge of good 
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and evil must be imparted, sometimes by slow but sure degrees, 
and sometimes in a few weeks or days — the youthful mind is 
left to fight its own battle, unaided, and we well know what 
the issue will eveiitiinlly be. As certainly must evil triumph 
over good at first, as the well-aimed and vigorous Jance of the 
Teiiij)lar must overthrow in the first onset, the jaded steed of 
f\anlioc, recovering from Im wasting sickness, and worn out by 
his rapid journey. 

Sucli however must be the course of things under the immu- 
table law of our nature, and we can only hope that the period 
of trial and temptation may be shortened. But the private school 
once passed, a larger field may be opened : and it requires no 
lengthened argument to prove that the whole tenor of public 
schools has in the last 30 years undergone a change, which 
resembles not so much a partial transformation, as it docs a 
wliole and entire metamorphose. Those great and crying evils 
wliicli drew forth the invectives of tlie shy and melancholy 
author of the Tirocinium, would now hardly bo recognised 
in the precincts of that very Westminster, which had prompted 
liis out-pourings. Licensed fagging and the ten-fold tyrannical 
oppression of unlicensed authority, have been divested of much 
limt was undoubtedly hateful. The horrible traditions told in 
connection with the latter are not realised in this scrutinising 
iige, and the exercise of the power, while regulated, docs not 
exist to a greater extent than is absolutely necessary for the 
niaintcnance of discipline or for the very existence of the 
institution. There are well authenticated instances of tyranny 
at institutions x\here fagging is not licensed, which their most 
inveterate calumniator would never have laid at the door of 
jnihlic schools, and low, mean, and contemptible habits arc en* 
gendered in the former places, such as Oowjier himself would not 
liave ranked in the prevalent evil influences of that nucleus of 
leinarkable men, who were the cotemporaries of his school 
•lavs at Westminster. 

There are in fact two separate systems now gaining general in 
England. The one, a purified and reformed education at those 
old training stables, the public schools ; the other, a course of 
study in a sort of preparatory college, such as that at Cheltenham 
and the Brighton one, of which we treat. The one is to compre- 
hend all the advantages which may result from free intercourse 
in a republic of kings, governing themselves, but subject to 
the revision of a power as severe and watchful as the Epnori of 
•Sparta, or the Justiza of Castile. The other aims at the attain- 
ment of a similar manliness of tone and healthiness of feeling, 
but with a more modified system of self-government : with less 
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left to llie scholars themselves and more looked for on the part 
of the master. The one grapples directly with the very evils 
most dreaded, and perhaps inherent on its composition. The 
other endeavours to avoid them altogether. The one will 
attempt to give boys the utmost freedom combined with disci- 
pline of which boy nature is capable. The other would meta- 
morphose them into students. The one would create a strong 
government, by historical associations, the example of former 
generations, and that modified conservatism which works so 
strongly on the sympathies. The other appeals to the march 
of time and public opinion, and resting neither on ancient 
structures, nor on old objects of veneration, erects a college 
building in the most frequented watering place in England, 
bestows a cap and gown on its students, and invites their atten- 
dance eventually to a lecture room and a lecturer. 

But there is plenty of room in the length and breadth of 
England, and in the great demand for education, for half a 
dozen more places of a similar kind. They may thrive without 
clashing with any of the older institutions. They may have 
their acknowledged partisan who will not refuse to admit the 
peculiar merits and advantages of other time-honoured places, 
and they may pursue a system which, though unavoidably 
modified by some innovations indispensable to their assumed 
character, will in the main look to the great aim of all training 
-^the discipline of the intellect, the formation of a sound judg- 
ment and a correct taste, such as will fit their possessor to play 
his part manfully in any profession in the world. 

A cursory view, such as the Principal, !Mr. Macleane, gives 
us in his Prospectus, may probably not be unacceptable to our 
readers. Classics and some mathematics are of course the great 
props of the institution, as wo shall presently show. One 
modern language — that which the Emperor Charles the fifth eni- 
fihatically termed the language of mcn—will be taught in all 
classes from the highest to the lowest ; while that in which the 
same monarch would have held converse with his horses, will very 
properly bo reserved for those boys in the higher departments, 
v^hom we may suppose possessed of energy to master its admit- 
ted difficulties. English literature will be made “ rather the 
voluntary resource of well-disci j)liiied minds, than a promi- 
nent feature in the regular studies of the College,” and under 
u correct idea that youtli is very rarely qualified for the early 
study of metaphysical reading or of mental philosophy, there 
is no corner reserved for luiy of the great writers on this impor- 
tant subject. To this exception however we accord our most 
willing assent. 
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Asa general outline the above is tolerably correct. The study 
of the two great languages of antiquity is however hero and 
elsewliere divided into two obvious portions — accurate translation 
from, and ready composition in, the originals. On the first, as 
one wliich should perform a double duty, Mr. MaeJeane has 
expressed himself with remarkable soundness and perspicuity ; 
and wo may be excused therefore for lingering a little hore.- 
Translation has clearly two offices to perform. It makes the 
gcholar aware of the extent of his convorsancy with the dead 
language, and it teaches him his own. By translation of course 
we do not mean the hobbling, halting, servile adherence to the 
original, word for word, which prevails in some schools, but 
the pure stream of English prose, such as Mr. Jourdain would 
have recognised at once, full and free, though restrained within 
due bounds, and subject to the subsequent severe scrutiny in 
points of scholarship, which any one with oven moderate experi 
ence in the act of teaching can so readily exercise. Of course 
this experiment can only be tried with the higher forms and 
with boys of the age of fifteen and upwards. But it is remark- 
able how very soon boys can discern the beauties of a classical 
author, and how in consequence they will endeavour to render 
iiirn his dues. They have their favourite authors too, as surely 
as tlicy have their favourite pursuits. When then a boy has 
once begun to think, there are few exercises like translation 
for expanding and training his thoughts. Ho very soon 
and from mere shame perceives, that if he cannot render 
them adecpiatcly and to the full, still he must not make the 
master minds of antiquity talk unintelligible nonsense, or 
express themselves in harsh inversions and with inelegant 
stillness. Virgil should bo as manly and majestic as Dry- 
den, and the dignified simplicity of Homer borrow some of 
Us expressions from the minstrelsy of the border or the lumi- 
nous octosyllabics of Scott. Demosthenes will not be allowed 
to rant before an Athenian audience, when defending his crown, 
any more than an honourable member would be tolerated for a 
moment if speaking ungrammatically on his defence before the 
House. A boy soon detects the difficulties of his task and sets 
himself to work at overcoming them in downright earnest. 
While he learns where Latin and Greek are most powerful, and 
in what particular combinations, or rapidity of changes, or hap- 
piness of construction, or minute shadings— lies their chief 
strength: he also finds out the excellencies of his mother 
^uiguc, as well as its comparative deficiency, and discerns where 
tlie translation may be faithfully rendered in the closest strictness, 
word for word, or where he must draw back from his equality, 
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re-cast the sentence, and search about for the corresponding 
though feebler idiom. Doubtless it is a great and laudable triumpfi 
'when the translation has reached such a pitch of excellence that 
each Greek or Latin author are rendered in the idiom and stylo 
of corresponding standard works in English literature. When 
Herodotus talks in the quaint but impressive language of our old 
chroniclers and seems like Froissart restored to life : when tlio 
Attic orators are heard pleading in the clear language of Brougban] 
or Erskine : when Cicero in his private correspondence with liis 
brother or with Atticus runs on with the ease and unrestraint of 
Cliesterfiold with his son, or Horace Walpole with his intimates; 
when the florid rhetoric of Livy is transformed into the digni- 
fied periods of Robertson, and Thucydides enunciates his lessons 
of political wisdom, in the almost inimitable style of Hume : 
when Sophocles talks like Massinger, Ovid like Moore, and Aris- 
totle like Butler — it is then, we submit, that scholarsliip has 
fulfilled her mission, and that a classical education has indeed 
reached one of its greatest aims. That such excellence is main- 
ly ideal, or that it can only be reached in jiart, and by tlio 
finished graduate, wo readily allow : but something of an assort- 
ment of styles— more Saxon with this author and less with tlint 
— may bo easily introduced in school translation, and on this 
point wo must allow Mr. Maeloane to speak for himself : 

“ The great priueiplo of translation, (I am now referring 
‘ to construing in English) that of rendering idiom for idiom, 

‘ is one I should anxiously enforce from the earliest ago pos- 
sible. A crude and servile method of construing can hardly 
be necessary at any stage, though it is usually practised 
and olten recommended. It must generate in early life a 
disgust, not to say a contempt, for the dead languages, 
as having no sympathy with our own, and being only 
‘ calculated to convey ideas in an uncouth and unnatural form. 
With every determination therefore to make the precise 
force of individual words apparent to the students’ mind, 

I shall avoid and induce all the masters to avoid the objec- 
tionable system I have mentioned. I^Iany inappropriate Eng* 
hsh word.s have crept into use amongst school-boys as equivalents 
for rational Latin and Greek These shall be dismissed ; and 
a chaste poetical style of phraseology shall be encouraged 
in the rendering of poetry. In this way I shall hope to see 
the acquisition of good English going on pari passu with the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, the latter being auxiliary to 
the former. I should say generally that the differences aiul 
analogies of idiom in the Greek, Latin, and English lan- 
guages will be impressed by the above and other means, 
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• among which I reckon the translation and re-translation of 
‘ short sentences, from dictation, both into Greek and Latin, 

‘ which system will be freely employed in the Upper depart- 
‘ inent, and in the Lower as far as it can be done with effect.” 

Under the influence of these principles Mr. Macleane has 
made his routine rather more classical than mathematical, and 
may possibly therefore be liable to the reproach brought with 
sonic justice against our public schools— that they pay too 
httle attention to mathematics. But the classics embrace the 
common run of standard authors, and in tlw upper division 
ninges as high as the Tragedians, Tacitus, Thucydides, the 
Ijc.st Latin poets, and occasionally Plato and Aristotle. There is 
no special department set aside for a separate training in the 
naval, military, or any other profession. It is rightly judged that 
such objects are best attained in colleges reserved for such pur- 
poses. But many scholars will eventually, it may bo supposed, 

( liter the church, and a provision is made for imparting a know- 
K'dgo of one language, tlio absence of which in the education of 
a clergyman has been lamented by some of the greatest pillars 
of the church. Wo allude, of course, to the Hebrew. The 
tongue in which the hymns of David and the Proverbs of 
Solonlon were originally written, should form a considerable 
it(?in in the cour.so of study for every one who aspires to the 
eliaractor of an orthodox divine. 

It will bo allowed then that in the above scheme there is not 
niuch which differs essentially from the regular routine of a 
largo public school. We have endeavoured to sot the eflicacy of 
Iranslalion in its iiroper light Let ns now examine the merits 
"f composition. In a zeal for Greek and Latin verso, the 
liighost triumph as well as the most pleasing reward of scho- 
fuslnp, Mr. Macleane goes “ the full length.” To catclr tho 
spirit of the I^atin Poets “ would be to catch the spirit of poetry, 

‘ but tlieir spirit can only be caught through their language, and 
tlieir language can only be caught by close study and imita- 
‘ tion— as a young painter seeks to catch the spirit of a master 
m the art, by copying his works. To catch the words without 
tlic spirit is of course unsatisfactory and indicative of a scr- 
'ilo or at least an iinpoetical mind. But even this is not 
without its use, as conducing at least to a knowledge of idiom 
and grammar, though it goes no further. The superiority of 
Latin versification over English (on which I set comparatively 
little value as an instrument of education, believing it to be 
rather an effect itself, than a means to that end) is, that the 
empirical element enters into it much more largely, and .a con- 
siderable amount of empiricism I believe to be essential to tho 
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' Strengthening of the young mind Set a boy to study English 
' poetry, niid if he lias the vis poetica in him, he may and pro- 
' hahly will run wild in this direction. But let him seek to 
‘ form his taste through a Latin medium, and the severity of the 
' study will be a sufficient drag upon his imagination, Avhile the 
‘ beauties of the model are always sufficient to keep it alive.” 

Wo trust that the above will be considered as no unsuccessful 
reply to tlie well known denunciations on the inutility of Latin 
and Greek verses. A boy’s taste must be formed and his imagi- 
nation must be duly awakened, and then regulated within bounds. 
It was on studies of this kind that Wellesley’s talents were first 
exercised, and after governing a Great Empire and displaying 
all the attributes of a statesman, it was to these early studies 
that his mind returned with undiminished pleasure, and vigour 
unimpaired. 

The internal discipline of the institution, and the moral 
training, are the points where the Brighton College must 
necessarily ditfer from a large Public School. Mr. Macleane 
vigorously attacks the widely circulated belief that by an iiTe.sis- 
tible necessity, the concentration of a number of boys in one 
place is nothing but a concentration of evil passions, and that 
the heart must lie fallow, while tlie intellect is being culti- 
vated.” He proposes to deal with the evil, when it arises, by 
unrestrained intercourse, by the force of personal example, and 
by an uniformity of action amongst the masters, all of which 
shall 1)0 brought to bear on the scholars individually and collec- 
tively, On this subject we are more than ever bound to allow 
a Uolbrmer to speak for himself : 

“ Another important element of our strength is to be found 

* in each boy’s home. It is at home that those private duties 
are exercised, neglecting which no man or boy can be religious, 

‘ but no general exhortations are sufficient to secure the obser- 
vance of them : facilities must bo atforded, the duty encou- 
raged, and obstructions removed, at home. Again, the close 
' and silent observation of individual character and habits, the 
‘ timely precept, the judicious check, the private remonstrance, 
‘ the mild representation of Christian principles and the illus- 
' tration of them in domestic life, these are the desiderata of 
‘ public schools; and these functions of the parental office 
’ ought never to be suspended. It will be hardly impertinent 
to say that the Church strongly recognises this principle in 

* that view of the sponsorial office, whereby the sponsor is 
‘ placed in loco parentis to the child in spiritual things, if the 

rrovidenco of God should ever deprive it of its natural 
instructor. With this impression. I am very anxious that every 
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' endeavour should be used to secure the youths who hoard 
‘ with us such liomes as may afford tliem the advantages I Jiave 

• described. It may not always be practicable to the full extent 

• we could wish, but I desire that the object may bo cordially 
‘ recognised and looked upon as a fundamental feature in our 
‘ system." 

Wo wish the author of the above paragraph every success in 
his arduous task, but it has not escaped us that schools without 
tlieir regular scheme of graduated authority, and quasi colleges 
\oi(l of the true collegiate dignity, have hitherto proved 
fuilures. Neither have wo failed to remark that there will be 
two separate departments in the institution. The lower, from 
vsliich boys after fifteen will be summarily excluded, remains 
entirely isolated. The younger and older students ore not to 
mix. The good which the former might bo expected to impart, 
IS barred, and what adequate provision is made for order and 
discipline in this division, beyond the mere restraint imposed 
by the masters, we are rather at a loss to conceive. 

Hut the great education question to persons of moderate 
incomes in India, is not this or that favonntc system, but this 
greater or less expense. Now the yearly expense of educating one 
son at any large public school varies from the fair average of 
1 lOT or 120T to lOOT, 1 GOT, or even 170£. For the above sum 
every reasonable advantage may he procured, and the expense 
naturally increases with the period of residence and the advan- 
cing years of the youth. At first books are scanty and cheap. 
As the student progresses, he requires larger editions and 
more expensive works. His ideas relative to the t 6 npfTTOV 
and the honestum dilate as he progresses to Cicero and Aris- 
totle, and the tailor and the book-seller assume a proportionate 
degree of importance in the half-yearly disbursements. On a 
fair calculation, in which we have been guided by statistics 
of proved accuracy, we cannot promise any Indian parent that 
he can send his son to a public school, keep him there for five 
)ears, observing the bounds of economy, and yet withholding 
no reasonable advantage enjoyed by his coteinporaries, and then 
prepare to launch him forth, either into the university, a homo 
profes.sion, or an Indian career, for much less than six hundred 
‘lud fifty pounds. This sum is calculated on an average of 
IdOX' a-year, for five years, and should the subsequent destina- 
tion be, either of the Universities, the East India College, or a 
cadetship in the Indian army, the additional expense must be 
calculated at a sum varying from three hundred, to six or even 
seven hundred pounds. In what profession either at home or 

India can the above demand be met by other than strict 
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economy, or in many instances, by aught save the most patient 
self-denial on the part of either parent? 

Tn tlio question of expense at the Brighton College wo are 
fortunately enabled to state from the prospectus the exact sum 
at which education can be procured. The College like that at 
Cheltenham is proprietary : the number of presentations is 
limited to 000, and the price of each at the opening of the 
College in 18t7 was40T. Of the above 10£ will be paid on each 
presentation when granted, and the remainder at such time ns 
the Council may decide. On emergencies the price may be raised, 
and tlic funds collected will at first be devoted to the very neces- 
sary expense of erecting buildings for the College. We infer 
from a passage in the scheme of instruction that as this fund in- 
creases, scholarships and exhibitions will be founded, and the 
institution thus enjoy those pecuniary advantages which have so 
long distinguished many of our public schools. Meanwhile no 
proprietor can hold more than four presentations : all proprie- 
tors are admitted through the council (which is set off by array 
of names of worth and respectability) : presentations can he 
cither transferred or bequeathed, and ladies may vote by proxy 
at idl meetings of the Broprietors. 

On the liasis of the above simple sum of 40 is raised, how- 
ever, a superstructure, and at tluj very lowest calculation of ex- 
penses for boarding, tuition, we cannot discern that the 
yearly sum total will fall short of 120i*, while it may possibly 
average about 20 1‘ more. In the matter of outlay the Brighton 
College will not enjoy advantages superior to those of aiiv 
public school, and it is for [larents in India who wish their sons 
to be well educatiHl, and who stmt themselves for that end, to 
(letenniiie in which kind of institution the youthful character is 
likely to he best moulded. 

In one feature the training is exactly the same in both. Ft 
pursues with imswcrving fidelity, those studies by which the 
mind is formed, and loaves to after life the particular profes- 
sional or technical pursuits in which the mind, so formed, may 
ho employed with success. Unless we keep the above distinc- 
tion carefully in remembrance, wc are sure to misunderstand 
the true aim of education. Wo take a youthful mind, ready 
to receive any impression from without and we subject it to 
a discipline calculated to stvengtlien, while it purifies. We 
require critical accuracy from scholars, because without it no 
langnnge ancient or modern will be mastered, and because the 
exercise of itself is invigorating and healthy. An accurate 
scliolar, will, we are bound to say, carry his loVo of correctne.s.s 
into any profession, and be as minute and careful in his 
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accounts, his reports, or his judicial decisions, as he was 
when poring over the vagaries of Greek irregular verbs, or 
the metrical changes of a chorus in iEschylus. We teach 
ancient history in conjunction with modem, because history 
is philosophy teaching by examples, and to know man’s na- 
ture thoroughly, we must study him as he appears under every 
form of Government, and subjected to all the modifications 
imj)osed by chmate, local situation, difference of creed, or 
political institutions. Finally we require a young scholar to 
express his thoughts on the prose and the verse of dead lan- 
guages, because such attempts can best concentrate the powers 
of a youtlifiil mind, which, like the householder, literally enjoys 
access to a store of things new and old, and while it draws its 
ideas from daily converse with the great minds of antiquity, 
luxuriates also in the fresh flow of feelings, excited by the climate 
and rural scenery of England, and by the liberal spirit of her 
scholastic institutions. 

To those who are at all sceptical on the English system of 
education, we strongly recommend a perusal of two most able 
paiuphlotH by the present master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
iliu system of our University education — the coping stone of 
that followed at school — the reasons on which it is based, and 
the goal to which it tends, are there set forth with a clearness 
and a force which should carry conviction to every unprejudiced 
mind. The difference between those pursuits which form, and 
those which employ the mind, is demonstrated with a perspi- 
cuity of style and an almost matliematioul accuracy of proof 
well worthy of the subject and the gifted writer. We are 
shown why the one cannot supplant the other and how the 
mind, well trained in studies of the first kind, may then most 
filly be left to expatiate in any one out of the wide range 
of the latter. 

From this we may derive a hint which boars on the peculiar 
topic of education for any Indian service. For success in this 
country a knowledge of Oriental languages has been deemed 
necessary, if not indispensable, and on more than one occasion 
\'c have heard the note of lamentation raised, when some 
youth, hitherto’ employed on Horner and Cicero to the utter 
e.xclusiou of the Gulistan and the Bagh-o-Bahar, hud at a 
hUe hour been presented with an Indian appointment. No 
doubt, we desire for many departments of the Indian services, 
ft knowledge of Indian history drawn from the very fountain 
bead, a quick ear for languages, and a hearty sympathy with the 
fttttiquities of this country. But some of the above ore connected 
with pursuits which may very well employ, the miud they never 
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can form. It is not necessary that a young soldier or civilian 
should, according to the spirit of the Eastern Proverb, look 
on Leila with the eyes of Majnun : that he should view an Indian 
landscape as Kalidasa would have viewed it, borrow his notions 
of majesty from the Shohnamah, or his pathos from the Malia- 
bharat. Let us have a set of young men trained by the standard 
of English institutions, and we fearlessly prophesy, that if des- 
tined afterwards to baffle the wiles of diplomacy in Central Asia, 
or to distribute justice from the bench on the Eastern frontier 
of Bengal, or to add to our knowledge in Indian Botany or 
Zoology, or to restore the defaced inscriptions of cave and 
monument, if in short, devoted to any pursuit, either essential 
to their duty, or purely extrinsic and miscellaneous— they will 
bring their previous un-Indian training to bear successfully on 
their undertakings, although ignorant, when in England, of the 
five principal kulin Brahmans, the five Hindu schools of law, 
or of the exact number of the Puranas, and the Upa Puranas. 

A training of the true kind will be attained in our public 
schools, and in the Brighton College also. Neither in the one 
nor the other are modern languages neglected. We have shown 
that French and German are not voluntary, but parts of the 
usual routine at the latter place: and while the same two lan- 
guages are equally taught at Rugby, the Albert and other prizes 
at Eton for French and Italian must by this time bo familiar to 
almost every one of our readers. We have said hitherto but 
little on the vices which must inevitably arise in places of this 
kind. It is distasteful, and on the present instance might appear 
invidious, to dilate on feelings inherent in their nature, which 
the utmost vigilance or personal example can only quell in part. 
That in places where boys are congregated, there will be at 
times a spirit of opposition to law and discipline — a consider- 
able deal of profane talking— a spirit of wilfulness and of 
wantoning in evil for its own sake — that of the above 
there will be more or less, but always something, in every 
8ucceedii>g generation— we are not prepared to deny. But 
on the other hand we are convinced tliat the majority of 
boys so situated may be taught to hate meanness — to strive 
in honorable emulation and rivalry without one particle of hate 
or jealousy— to think a lie “ in prose or verse " equally detes- 
table — to be generous without extravagance, and to be manly 
without coarseness. 

While the success which has attended a similar proprietary 
College at Cheltenham, leads us to hope for equally pleasing re- 
sults at Brighton, we are still free to confess our predilection for 
the system pursued in any great public school. A perusal of Mr. 
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Macleane’s pamphlet, leaves no doubt on our mind that, even if 
success be fully commensurate with the hopes, our schools will 
still continue to send out their sound grammarians and elegant 
versifiers who one year with another will carry off the fairest por- 
tion of the great university honours. We retain what an elegant 
novelist terms an amiable fireside prejudice in favour of tlie 
ancient buildings, where the country air is breathed in all its 
purity, and whose precincts are hallowed by numerous interest- 
ing associations. Our hearts are entirely with Coningsby, when 
he declares in his own emphatic language, a desire to see the 
boy who did not like Eton.” But beyond this, we wish tho 
Brighton College every possible success. Writing in India, 
where every thing around us recalls motives and maxims 
of a stamp so different from the European, we have no wish to 
exalt one English system on the ruins of another. We should 
as little think in a land rife with superstition of insisting on tho 
distinction between Christian and Christian, as wo should, in 
laying before Indian parents the ways and means of educating 
their children, think of lauding the old school, with a view to 
stifle the rising energies of tho new. Before tho groat object 
of all education, minor distinctions entirely melt away. Let us 
have tho training of an institution conducted on liberal princi- 
ples, call it school orcall it college, and we cannot but feel certain 
that youths so trained, will not disappoint the anxious hopes 
of their fathers, whom a separation of fifteen years has rendered 
mainly ignorant of their character and bias. So trained, they 
\\ill in after life, maintain Ui any colony, that aptitude for busi- 
ness and that promptitude of action in emergencies, which com- 
bined with sound, sterling, English, common sense, has hitherto 
rendered the English character conspicuous amongst nations. 


Note.— It has uot escaped us that in the above we have said little about malhoma' 
tu s. This has not arisen from a doubt of their utility, but because we think Utat Ibcir 
practical benefits would be more readily allowed by most parents — while that of tho 
classics would be oftener assailed. Our object is mainly to vindicate the latter and to 
show that the accomplishments of modem languages and history are not now neg 
IccU’d by their side. The universities contain at this moment some of the best German 
scholars in England, whose acquaintance wiUi this language commenced at school. 
We have also, in the present article, purposely refrained from any allusion to llic 
‘'.' “toms pursued in tlie educational institutions of ScoUand and Ireland. 
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Art. VI. — 1. An Account, Geographical, Statistical and His- 
torical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, By A. Stirling 
Esq 

%. The History of Purl : with an Account of Jaganndth ; 
also a Succint Description of the Southern Division of Zil 
lah Cuttack, By Brij Kishore Ghose, Head Clerk. Cut- 
tack, 1848. 

3. Indian Report of the Orissa Baptist Mission-— for the year 
1840. 

4. hidia's Cries to British Humanity, dtc. By J. Peggs, late 
Missionary at Cuttack, Orissa. London, 1830. 

6. Sketches chiefly relating to the History, Region, Learning 
and Manners of the Hindus, dc. By Q.%raufurd. Lon- 
don, 1792. 

6. Heercns Historical Researches. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. in. Asiatic Nations. Indians. Oxford, 1833. 

7. The Hindu Pantheon, By Edward Moor, F. R. S. Lon- 
don, 1810. 

8. Madras Journal of Literature and Science. No, 82, Ja- 
nuary — June, 1847. 

9. Elphinstones History of India. London, 1841. 

10. The Despatches, dtc. of the Marquess Wellesley, K. G. 

11. Regulations of Government, 

12. Various Official Documents and Correspondence, (hitherto 
unpublished.) 

In the “Advertisement” to the first Number of this Review, all 
the able and willing were invited to come forward and “ declare 
what they know.” It was the original design of the work to apply 
its pages “ to the purposes of a vast commission.” We come 
forward, then, to do our best in adding to the records of that 
high trust, by descriptions of places, temples, and matters over 
which wo have dwelt with some degree of attention. In addi- 
tion to the full consideration of the chief subject of this paper, 
it is not our intention here to advance any new theories, or 
enter into lengthy arguments for the support or downfal of 
old ones, on the history, religion, and architecture of Orissa. 
From the grounds afforded by us we shall leave the reader to 
form an opinion of his own. It is our principal object to 
present, in a popular form, a great mass of information on 
subjects not generally known; but with which every resident 
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111 India— particularly every public officer — should be acquaint- 
ed. The rise of one religion and the decline of another are 
not matters of ordinary importance in the political management 
of a country. The archaeology of Hindustan is now disclosing 
subjects ef intense interest to many ; and the Hindu mytho- 
logy was not thought unworthy to form a considerable portion 
of the bounteous labours of one who was named by a contem- 
porary sage “ the most enlightened of the sons of men.”* 
Frequent have been the hopes expressed in this Journal for 
an improved condition of the Hindu mind, and many have 
been the expositions set forth in its pages of the foul conta- 
gion with which that mind is saturated, — aided by declarations 
of various means of cleansing it ; but, hitherto, in the attempt 
to purify the Ii^an intellect, by exposing the errors of its 
ways and the ^tkness by which it is surrounded, India's 
greatest monster of iniquity has escaped being dragged to the 
front:— need we name the temple of Jaoannath ‘?t 
The reasons for the omission on our part have been various ; 
but that which preponderated was the all-sufficient one, that, until 
lately, we had little or no new material to work upon. 

About the middle of the year 184G, the Bengal journals — 
among whom we may mention the Friend of India, the Hurka- 
ru, and the Englishman — discussed, at considerable length, 
and with great force and clearness, the question of British con- 
nexion with the temple of Jagannath. This discussion was 
brought about by the appearance of a “ Blue-Book ” from 
Kngland, containing correspondence and minutes relative to 
tlie superintendence of Native Religious Institutions.”!: We 


• Sir William Jones was so styled by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

t Since the commencement of our labours no subject has given us more varied or 
endk-sa trouble Uiau the representatiou of Orieutnl terma in Roman characters. While 
many follow Gilchrist's system, uud many, Jones' syatem, with perhaps sundry arbi- 
trary modifications, there are not u few who appear to follow no known system at 
all— tlieir own ear being seemingly their only guide, and, in the course of the same 

E , favouring ua with three or four variations in Uie oriliogranliy of the same word. 

ig ourselves a decided predilection, on principle, for Sir William Jones’ system, 
OS beyond all question, on philological cousideraiioiis, tlie most exact— and as the 
>'}siem steadily pursued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and with slight variations 
by tlie most learned Orientalists, throughout the world — we have endeavoured, though 
• by no means with uniform success, to iutrcxluce the system into most of the articles 
winch have appeared in this woik. The term “ JogaunAlb ” we have, in the course 
of our reading, seen written in at least a dozen difl'erent ways. Now there Is no 
dubiety as to the word itself in the Sanskrit and its dialects. The only letters there are 
h 9> nalh ; each consonant having in it, the inherent short sound of a. According, 
tlierefore, to Sir William Jones’ system, the word should be written Jaganndth, It is 
compounded of two words, yowfw, (in composition, world, and n&th, lord; 

nieauiug “ Lord of the world.^’ 

♦ We have made no use whatever of the Blue-Book in Uie present article— although, 
doubtless, much that we have brought forward to suit our ptupose is contained therein. 
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well recollect wading through that mass of papers and letters 
on a very intricate, yet, from local acquaintance, to us a highly 
interesting subject. 

But we sought for something more than could be extracted 
from documents and official correspondence, in which there 
was little information concerning the town of Puri and the 
temple, as they are and were. 

To supply this deficiency of narrative, we certainly, among 
a few other writers, had Stirling, the great authority on Orissan 
matters. And we have had no hesitation in placing the histori- 
an’s valuable Account" at the head of this article, as nothing 
better than it can be consulted for information on the past state 
of Orissa; — and it abounds with interesting details concerning 
the ‘‘mighty Pagoda or Pagod, the mirror of ^wickedness and 
idolatry " — Jagannath — as, in many respects, mk now and was 
in days gone by. 

Through the enlightened liberality of Lord Dalhousie’s go- 
vernment, the whole of the official documents and correspon- 
dence concerning Jagannath have been allowed us for the pre- 
sent occasion. 

We had likewise the good fortune to hear of an intelligent 
Hindu, by name, Brij Kishore Ghose, who had, for a consi- 
derable time, been collecting and condensing materials for “ A 
History of Phri," &c. These materials are now before us in the 
shape of a work, or rather pamphlet — which, considering the 
limited means of the establishment, docs the Orissan Mission 
Press considerable credit — and the appearance of which is an 
event of some importance in the annals of Indian literature. 
Here is the round, unvarnished truth told by a native — himself 
not a Christian — regarding a vast abyss of corruption, near 
which ho has resided for four and twenty years;— and the work 
of this “ tell-tale" Hindu will, we feel confident — if it meets 
with the circulation it deserves — do more good than the most 
powerful invectives against the immoralities and impurities 
attodant upon idolatry. The heresies of Jagannath, we now 
fully believe to be sincerely exposed to view by this extraordinary 
authority, who, regardless of the dissentient voice of his Hindu 
brethren, has lifted the veil, — drawn up the curtain and repre- 
sented a draraa^of evil spirits,— and calculated to a fraction 
the iniquity and misery pertaining to the worship of the de- 
lusive “ Lord of the World." Thankful, then, ought wc to ho 
to the author — for India’s sake — that he has given us good 
reason to exclaim, in the emphatic language of the “ Tempest"— 

— “ Hell is omplv 

And all the devils arc here 
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We shall have occasion to notice a considerable portion of this 
ucw work as we proceed with our article — which, as the 
reader doubtless expects, will savour rather more of narrative than 
criticism. 

Orissa may be compared to a huge cauldron, which has been 
boiling for many hundreds of years, —into which ignorance, 
stupidity, and bigotry, have cast so many poisonous ingredients, 
that it is difficult to say when the contents will become purified 
and good. 

Its early history is perhaps more wrapped in obscurity than 
that of any other province. Ignorance, oppression, and super- 
stition, garnished with the deceitful trappings of romance, either 
by, or through the means of, self-interested potentates, have, 
for many ages, gilded the misery which has been endured by its 
poor deluded injl^bitants. Filth and every abomination of the 
earth have been converted by the Heathen poets into sacred 
streams, and fragrant flowers, and fruits of exquisite flavour. 
Idolatry has sanctioned these descriptions as well suited to her 
purpose. And yonder! — leaning against the threshold of the 
hiiiall temple over which he presides — behold the bigoted 
brahman, with a countenance seeming to glory, as it were, in his 
fallen state. If you ask him concerning any of the beautiful 
and wonderful remains of the former greatness of his country, 
he knows nothing about them, save what consists in a few 
words, like the reply to the question respecting ruins in the An- 
tiqtniry — “ they were made by the monks lang syne." 

It is related by the Annalists of Orissa, that, when the 
famous Sivai Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, marched with an 
army into the country in 1580, A. D., he was struck with 
amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahanuddi,— its 
vast crowds of Brahmans, its lofty temples of stone, and all the 
wonders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar,— and exclaimed, 

' This country is not a fit subject for conquest, and schemes 
of human ambition. It belongs wholly to tlfe Gods, and is one 
entire Tirth.’* He accordingly interfered little in its a^rs, 
and soon returned to Hindustan." We imagine, fjom^his 
burst of admiration, that the “General of Akbar" proceeded 
no further than Bhoban6ser — us we shall term it, according to the 
modern pronunciation —which certainly is, e^n at the present 
day, a wondrous sight to see. Imagine a vast space of some 
two or three miles in extent, abounding with beautiful temples, 
some entire, some in ruins— the former, as it were, representing, 
the Brahmanical scientific genius and vivid imagination of former 


* Tirth -a sacred place of pilgrimage. 
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ag 08 — the latter emblematic of these gifts now fallen to decay. 
But more of this ancient “ city" hereafter: — a powerful illus- 
tration of the freedom of Hindu intellect checked by a pitiful 
fanaticism, and the stern resolution of millions to pass a useless 
life.. 

Orissa is entirely indebted for celebrity to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahraanical institutions. But, among 
these, the Hindus look upon the mma-’Jaganndth — the Lord 
of the World—as the inspiring soul of all; — and the town of 
Pdri, or Puri Jagannath, owes its importance entirely to its con- 
nexion with the temple. This Mecca of Hindustan is resorted 
to by pilgrims from every quarter of India. It is, as is well 
known, the chief seat, in Eastern India, of Brahmanical power, 
and the-principal stronghold of Hindu superstition. Connect- 
ed with Puri Jaganndth, there is much that is» interesting and 
amusing in the fabulous records of the early sovereigns of 
Orissa. 

The four ages of the Hindus are the Sutya Yiig, the Treta 
Yiig, the Dwapar Yug, and the Kali Yug — or present age — those 
ages corresponding in their natures to the golden, siver, brazen, 
and iron ages of the Greeks. The history of Orissa begins with 
princes connected with the — Malia Bharat" — or the great u^ar, 
about the opening of the Kali Yug or evil age, according to 
Hindu chronology, 3001 B. C. Krishna — who in his youth was 
a shepherd, and is likened in this capacity, as Gopala the herds- 
man, to the pastoral Apollo — in various Hindu works, is said to 
be the most remarkable incarnation of Yislinu. Jagannath again 
is said to he one of the many names of Vishnu, in the manifes- 
tation of Krishna. About the commencement of the Orissau 
annals, the Brahmans, with their accustomed ingenuity, cause 
thirteen of their traditionary Rajahs to reign for 3,173 years. 

Thirteen bo/ta jide kings only may have reigned during 
the above enormous space of time ; “ hut, " says Stirling, 
“in relating the Succession of reigns, no distinction is drawn 
between tliose personages who were local or dependant princes, 
unAhe^e whom it is intended to represent as the monarchs 
of a large part of India. " 

As we may with justice suppose the feudal system to have 
been a jiopulur o»e iu Orissa’s ancient times, it is not improba- 
ble that the minor feudal chiefs may have played their cards like 
so many Robespierres of tlie great French Revolution : — forever 
on the alert to kill a king. 

During the reign of the fifth of these few ancient monarchs 
of Orissa, considerably before the Christian era, the province 
extended from Hugly, in lower Bengal, to the Godavery at 
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Uajalimundry ; which capital is said to have been founded 
by Mahendra Deo. 

‘ Of course, to establish a sort of antiquity for tlieir beloved 
idol, some of these sovereigns are painted as most devout in 
their offerings to Jagannath ; among whom is particularly cited 
tlie Rajah Shewak Deo — the eighth in the line. 

Some three or four hundred years before the Christian era, 
tlie YavanaSy foreigners, ” frequently invaded Orissa; but 
the invaders are reported to have been, at that period, inva- 
riably repelled. It is a disputed point whether these Yavanas 
were Persians, or Affghaus, or Tartars. Stirling states that, 
in the original Uryia the word is written Jaban, or Javan 
—interpreted by the translators of his authorities, “ Alogiil." 

Dr. Buchanan remarks — “ The word Yavana properly signifies 
;ui European, but as the Hindus speak with great confusion 
concerning the northern and western nations, it is often con- 
founded with the Turks, Arabs, and Tartars, and all these terms 
are frequently applied to the Mussulman." Moor, in the 
Hindu Pantheon^ thinks that Yavana might have meant-^ 
sinijdy a mixed peopky and gives a root — yit to mix, like misra. 
Elphinstone seems to think it absurd— and we think so too — to 
suppose with the natives, that even the invading “ Yavans," some 
centuries later, were Mussulmans. This historian, in a note, 
alludes to the “ Yavans of Telingdna" — the neighbouring country 
to Orissa — “ who, by the bye, have all Sanskrit names." 

Wo think the easiest — if not the most satisfactory — solution 
to the word Yavana, is that given by Captain Congreve: — 

“ By Yavana," says he, “ I apprehend, is meant the children 
of Yavana or Javan, the great ancestor of the Greeks, though 
by slight alteration it might be read Fwvana or A’wvana, that 
IS the country of Europeans or Europe." In other words, 
•hi\an, the fourth son of Japhet, was the father of the Javanians 
or Jaones of the Greeks, and the Yavanas of the Hindus. 
The prophet Daniel in the original Hebrew calls Greece itself 
davan ; and Homer styles the people Jaones. The c^ly 
Yavanas, therefore, may have been Bactrian Greeks — the rem- 
nant of the Asiatic glory of Alexander. 

But who the early Orissau invaders really were is a mystery, 
''hich few will consider of sufficient importance to unravel; 
although it would be interesting to learn who were the anta- 
gonists of the UryiaSf with whom so many bloody battles were 
fought, always to the advantage of the latter, in ages long 
past away. What are called effeminate, stupid people now, 
might have been comparatively giants in those days. At least, 

It is certain that their name and language were formerly carried 


D D 
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over *‘a vast extent of territory, both on the sca-shore and 
in the hills,” including, besides Orissa,* a part of Bengal and 
Telingana. 

Among the legendary annals of the ancient Rajahs of Orissa, 
tliere is a story not without a seeming colouring of truth related 
by Stilling, of an extraordinary occurrence, which took place 
A. D. 318. A Yavana, or foreigner, Rakta Baku, (the Red- 
armed), is by curious means, discovered with a fleet containing 
a large army, about to approach the shores of Puri, and take 
the town by surprise. The Rajah, Subhan Deo — a timid 
prince— apparently becomes more alarmed for the safety ol 
the idol, Jagannath, than for that of his own subjects, — and, in 
consequence, flies and hides the image, with all its jewels 
and trappings, in the west of the province. The Rajah al 
length hears of the doings of the invaders, who had landed and 
plundered the town and temple. His fears increase — he buries 
the imago in the ground,— and seeks refuge in the jungles— 
where he eventually dies. The Yavanas, meanwhile, have 
drawn out their force “ to chastise the ocean,” for making 
known to the Rajah the proposed invasion, and giving him tiim 
for flight. The sea retreats nearly two miles, and the invaders 
take up position upon the vast sands : they rush on — the tid( 
suddenly rushes in, swallows up a great portion of the army aiic 
inundates a great part of tlie country. Such is the “ extraordi 
nary occurrence ; ” — and the beautiful and picturesque Chilks 
lake, which at the present day, charms the Indian traveller, 
is said to be formed “ by the irruption of the waters of the 
ocean,” at the above eventful inundation ! 

Regarding this tradition of the Yavana, Rakta Bahu, Stirling 
thinks it may have some connexion with “ the religious disputes 
which raged between the worsliippers of Brahma and Buddha’ 
about the same period — which ended in the expulsion of manj 
of the disciples of the latter from India. 

From these hostilities between the Buddhists and Brahmans 
whicli existed at the beginning of the fourth century, it is liighlj 
probable that the above legend derives its origin ; and so having 
advanced thus far we may perhaps be allowed to enter intt 
a slight analogical investigation, if only to please the curious. 

Was Fo6 or Fo, Buddha ? If not, who was, then, the mud 

• That is Orissa, (Or Desa, or Orew, the old original seat of the Or or Odr< 
tribe,) properlv so called— the country of the Uryia nation, the capit&l of wbid 
is Cuttack:— A of aA, in Sanskrit, a seat of empire. The four modem Zillahs o 
Miduapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Yizogapatam, with parts of the Jungle Mebals 
&c., formed llie chief portion of the grand Orissa of old ; — and even, says Stirlinji 
at no very remote period. In talking of Orissa at the present day— Orissa Propel 
or Uie Cuttack Provmee— vre merely include Cuttack, Balasore, and Puri. 
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disputed Fo, whose doctrines were promulgated throughout 
China and other parts of the Eastern hemisphere ? If Buddha, 
he is simply what Krishna, the origin of Jagannath, is said to 
be— one of the incarnations of the popular Hindu Vishnu.* 
If the Buddhism of India, which became the Lamaism of 
Thibet, at the commencement of the Christian era, extended 
through Tartary as far as Persia — and there is every reason to 
believe it did three or four centuries after, may not some Tartar 
or Persian proselytes have sent an expedition to put down 
Brahmanical influence in India. And, while the Brahmans were 
persecuting the Buddhists and stirring up the Hindu people 
against them— -styling them Atheists, which they were not — 
haters of science, and art, and religion, which they were not, — 
is It not at least probable that the first object of the invaders’ 
revenge would be the Brahmanical stronghold, Puri Jagannath ? 

We are not speaking of the most ancient of the Buddha sects ; 
for, in primitive Buddhism, the being of a God is said to have 
been entirely denied. From the commencement of the Christian 
era, the Buddhists had reversed their belief ; and, in the fourth 
century— the time of which wo write — it is probable that in Bud- 
dhism there was a purer belief in the Supreme Being than then 
existed in Brahmanism. 

“ Fo is considered by Jones, Klaproth and Remusat to be the 
same person as Buddha, — Fo being Buddha according to Chinese 
orthograghy.”t The Chinese having no B in their alphabet — 
called him Fo, or Fo— hi. 

It is written that Fo was the son of a prince of India that 
ho was born there, about 1200 years before the Christian era; 
and that “ he was called Vheka, or Xaca, to the age of thirty, 
when he took the name of Fo6.”J 

Craufurd likewise states — “ I think there is little doubt that 
the Samana Kantama of Pegu, the Hamana Codum of Siam, 
and the Fo6, or Xaca of China and Japan, is the same person, 
and probably the Hindu Vishnu in one of his pretended incar- 
nations.” 

In an attempt to trace out a connexion between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, we little thought we should find, in “ Stilling- 
fleet’s defence" — (A. D. 167G) — such a remarkable passage as 
tile following : — “ Among the Saints of the Brahmans, Ram is 

• “ Such Hindus as admit Buddha to be an incarnation of Vishnu, agree in his 
wing the lalt important appearance of Uie deity on earth ; but many among Uic 
Brahmans, and otner tribes, aeny their ideutity.”— Jfoor » Hindu Panthevn,'’ p. 2‘M. 

t See the 8th number of this JournaJ~“ Indian Buddhism— its Origin and Diffu 
81011 ,” 


\ Craufurd. 
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* in very great estimation, being the restorer of their religion, and 

* a great patron of their Brahmans ; Kircher siipposeth him 
^ to be the same with him whom the Japanese call Xaca, and 
‘ the Chuiese Ken Kian, saith Kircher, Xacia or Thic-ca, saith 

* Marini, and those of Tunquin, Chiaga in all which parts 

* he is in very great veneration ; him they look on as the great 

* propagator of their religion in the Eastern parts, and they say 
‘ he had 80,000 disciples, but he chose ten out of them all to 

* disperse his opinions. From whence it is supposed that the 
‘ religion of the Brahmans hath spread itself not only over In- 
‘ dosthan, but Camhoia, Tiinqttin, Cochin-china, nay China 
‘ itself, and Japan too ; where it is an usual thing for persons 

* to drown, hum or famish themselves for the honour of Xaca. 

* This Sect was brought into China sixty-five years after Christ 
‘ from Indosthan — which Sect, in short, is generally believed 
to have been formed of the Indian Buddhists. 

Some violent speculators might at once deduce from the nbo\e 
extract, from Dr. Stillingflcct,— one of the most celebrated of onr 
English divines, who, in addition to numerous other authorities, 
cites Xavier, Bernier, and Bartoli, for the account of his “ two 
sects in the East Indies,'’ — that Brahmanism and Buddhism 
were originally one and the same thing, — that Buddhism— so 
culled — is only a sect produced by a division among the uphold- 
ers of Brahmanism. It is the Earn or Eama in the passage— 
which hero is often made synonymons with Krishna — that might 
lead to such a conjecture. But we shall not rush to any violent 
conclusions of this kind. As wo proceed, the reader, it is 
hoped, will be able to form his own judgment on the matter 
Nearest to the date or computation of the era of Buddha, ns 
above given by Craufurd, is Abul Fazel, in the Ayin Akbery, 
who places it 1306 B. C, The Chinese assign his birth to 1060 
B. C. ; the Tibetians to 957 — differing by a few years from tho 
majority of their countrymen. Tho dates of the Siamese, 
Japanese, and Ceylonese, arc 544 and 542— the first two agree- 
ing in date ; and Monsieur Bailly and Sir W. Jones nearly 
agree with tho Chinese in assigning to the era of Buddha the 
dates of 1031 and -about 1000 B. C. There must, it has been 
supposed, have been two Buddhas— one, perhaps, the Incar 
nation of Vishnu ; the other, the original Buddha, or Biidha, 
probably a king of India — to have produced that decided differ- 
ence of opinion, which has so long existed, and which now 
exists more than ever, regarding the era of the founder of the 
Buddhists. 

It is well known that one of the chief doctrines of Buddha 
was the abolition of caste. In favour of tho supposition that 
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the Hindu Vishnu has ought to do with Fo — which personage 
wo shall assume to be the same as Buddha~~it may be cited that 
the people of many castes, at the pagoda of Jagannath, mingle 
and eat together.^ This peculiarity is said to be in commemo- 
ration of Krishna, “ who always recommended kindness and 
aifection for each other.” This advice of the Hindu philosplier 
IS more Buddhistical than Brahmanical. 

Allowing that the two religions sprang from one common 
origin — and this is one of the great points of dispute — there 
IS, with all its error, a seeming purity, an honesty, a sin- 
cerity of purpose, about Buddhism, which wo search for in 
vain in Brahmanism. There is in it less of that selfishness, 
that barbarous despotism, tliat bestiality, which at present 
characterizes, and has so long tainted the latter religion. There 
is about Buddhism a grand freedom, which never could have, at 
least to such a degree, corrupted the moral sense, debased the 
human intellect,— and deadened the best alfectionsof the human 
heart. The Brahmans appear before us in dark colours as a 
set of despots, shorn of all their scientific glory, whose chief de- 
light is to fetter the human intellect by domineering over the 
inferior masses of mankind. 

Among the Buddhists of later centuries — including those of 
tlio present time — the adoration of a Great Supreme, unneen; 
is more apparent than among the Brahmans. The present 
Brahmanical system, wdiich has so long existed, is founded on 
outward display, licentiousness and mammon. Yet, true it is, 
that this neglect of the Spirit pervading all things, is forbidden 
m the principal Shastras, and by various Brahmanical authors 
—when it is stated that “ It is for the ignorant to view God 
in wood and stone ; the wise behold him in Spirit alone.” 

Let ns now turn from this digression and proceed with our 
liistorical and general sketch. 

About the middle of the fourth century A. D., a Yavana dynasty 
is said to have held the government of Orissa, which extended 
over a space of 140 years. But these foreigners are of no im- 
portance in the Orissaii Annals ; and Stirling is disposed to 
date the commencement of the real history of the province, 
from the accession of the Rajahs, styled the Kesari Pat or Van- 
sa, A. D. 473. The Kesari, or Kesur family, though nothing is 
known of their origin and pedigree, play a most oonsjiicuous 
part in early Orissan history. The founder of the new dynasty 
Yajati Kesari, cleared his dominions of the Yavanas; restored 


* We have heard it osserUsd {hapenph nj evenj raUr. Soiik* of tlie vcj 7 low caslcs 
are not admitted to Uie temple. 
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the confidence of the oflBciating priests of Jagannath ; discovered 
the images, which were said to have been hid since the 
time of Bakta Bahii; and revived the worship of the idol 
“ in all its ancient splendour.” We now beg the reader’s 
attention to the following interesting particulars from Stir- 
ling, as, in some respect, the Head Clerk of Piiri differs 
from the high authority. To the revival of the worship “ the 
formation of a new image being considered an indispensible 
preliminary, the priests proceeded into the woods to look for a 
proper daru or piece of timber, and having found one with all 
the requisite qualities indicated by the shastras, they brought it 
to the llajah, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed both it and the 
old images in rich robes, and conducted them in great state 
to Puri. A new temjde was then erected on the site of the old 
one, which was found to be much dilapidated and ovcrwheliiied 
with sand. The four images were afterwards duly prepared and 
set up on their sinhason or throne with much pomp and solem- 
nity on the 5th of Kakara (Cancer) the thirteenth year of the 
Kajah's reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude. 
At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts 
and festivals established, sasans founded, and the whole country 
around Puri assigned as endowments for the maintenance of the 
temple. On this memorable occasion the Rajah received by 
general acclamation the title of the second Indradyumna.”* 

To Rajah Yayati Kosari, then, according to Stirling, the 
worship of Jagannuth is indebted for its lasting celebrity ; or, at 
least, with this Rajah, the temple appears to have been brought 
out of fable into light. The Head Clerk of Puri says — “ During 
‘ Satya Yug, or golden age, the temple ut Puri was erected by 
‘ Maharajah Tndradyumna, who placed within it the three idol.s, 
‘ Juffannath his brother Bulhhudra, and his sister StMudra." 
— (liistorj/ofP(m,pa<je\^J A fabulous story of the famed 
Maharajah’s proceeding to heaven to invite Brahma to conse- 
crate Jagannuth, follows the above extracts— which is similar to 
one related by Stirling — who in no way connects it with history, 
but merely alludes to it as a fable or one of the many ingenious 
speculations which have been hazarded upon “ the origin 
and meaning of the worship of Jagann&th.” Both authorities 
have their great monarch or Indradyumna, in the '‘Satya 
Yug;” — but Stirling has two, an ancient and a modern — or at 
least, the latter prince was honoured with the title of Indra- 
dyumna — which, as it were, qualifies the whole business. It 
must be ,to the latter of these that the Head Clerk alludes : 


* Stirling’s Account of Orissa, pp. 103-4. 
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then will come with some propriety his assertion that, “ siih- 
‘ seqiiently, the temple was entirely covered with sand, in 
‘ ^vhich it remained buried for a long time. This circum- 
‘ stance was brought to the notice of Rajah Unung Bhim 
‘ peb, who immediately set out to discover it, and happened 
‘ to find the spot, where it had sunk; he then removed the 
‘ mind, and the temple was restored A. D. 1198." Here it 
IS asserted that Anang, or Unung Bhim l)eb, or Deo, only 
removed the sand and restored the temple — while Stirling 
sass’*^ the great temple was erected by the above Rajahs 
orders. But Stirling has erected a new temple on -the site 
of some old temple or other, in the reign of Yayati Kesari 
—the particulars of which form our last quotation from that 
aiuliority. We may then justly say there have been two 
temples of Jaganndth erected in the Christian era. 

The Head Clerk of Puri gives a new period — and, it is most 
probable, a period of his own — for the reigning of the Rajahs of 
ilie Kesari line. This authority builds the temple of Bhobanb- 
serin 1128, A. D. “The temple was erected by Rajah Lulat 
Kesur." (Page 69.) Now Rajah Lulat Kesur, according to 
Siirling, began to reign A. D. 617; and built tlie temple of 
Bhohuiiebcr, in 657 : and this we may believe to be the more 
eorrect date. 

The Kesari family, it is said, became extinct at the commence- 
ment of the twelftli century. The Head Clerk writes that the 
famous temple of the Sun, or “ the Black Pagoda," was erected 
Ijy one of the Kesari Rajahs, or “Kesoree, ” as he terms it, in 
1276. (Page 71.) This ediKoe, says Stirling, “ it is well 
known was built by Rajah Langora Narsinli Deo, A. 1). 
1211, under the superintendence of his minister ^hibai Sail- 
ir.i.t " The Black Pagoda was completed, according to the 
5>ame authority in 1277. If Anang Bhim Deb did not build 
tlie entire present temple of Jagannath, to him is attributed the 
erection of the grand tower. Ho jirobably likewise built 
the whole of the minor temples within the enclosure, — while he 
was engaged, at an enormous expense, in flooding Puri with a 
barbarous magnificence — which has lasted even to the present 
. day It is known that the architecture of the Hindus origi- 
nated with the pyramid — that is the ancient temple architecture 
—in which form the ancient pagodas in the South of India are 
m variably built. We may here be allowed to remark that the 
monuments of Hindu architecture, are, with great propriety, 
di\ided into three classes, — the first comprising subterraneous 


• See “Account,” p. 151. 


f Stirling, p. ISO. 
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temples or caves hewn out of the rock, — the second, similar to 
these, but having only a portion of the sanctuary subterra- 
neous ; the third includes all buildings, commonly called tem- 
ples or pagodas. It is the opinion of Professor Heeren— the 
correctness of which has been generally admitted— that the 
above order of the enumeration of these classes appears to 
agree with the progressive eras of their construction. 

Stirling assigns in one place the date 1190, to the completion 
of the temple of Jagannath, as it at present sta^s ; and in 
another, he says that the present edifice was competed A. D. 
1198. The latter date is that generally quoted. We know it 
to be the opinion of authorities in Orissa, that the three tem- 
ples of Jagannath, Bhoban6ser, and the Black Pagoda, as they 
are at present, were all built within a century or less of each 
other. And, on this belief, the Head Clerk of Puri has pro- 
bably been content to rest some of his dates — without taking 
the trouble of further investigation. 

Among tlie last great actions of the Kesari family, are chro- 
nicled the planting of a city on the site of the modern Cuttack, 
about 089 A. 1). ; and the construction of a stone revetment 
on the Mahanuddi and Cajori— “ probably the ancient one of 
which the remains are yet to be seen.” 

It would appear that, at the above period, the large and 
populous city of Bhobaneser— the city with its forty-two streets, 
and clusters of magnificent temples — first became desolate. 
What had formed the seat of government of the Kesari princes 
became the victim of ruin on the accession of a new dynasty. 
But we think that this desertion of the city can partly bo 
accounted for. We are informed that the change of dynast) 
was brought about by “ a person named Churany or Clior 
Ganga ” — a native of the Carnatic— who was invited by a rebel 
against the Orissau Court and government to invade the pro- 
vince. This personage probably considered, not unwisely, that 
Cuttack was the best place of defence against invading powers 
— particularly against any rivals in the Carnatic — who might 
feel inclined to wrench from him his treacherously acquired 
sovereignty. Or, the cause of Bhobaueser s becoming desolate 
might have been a fancied hatred to anything which owed its 
greatness to the Kesari family,— and a wish of the usurper 
to assume as his own bantling the rising city of Cuttack, and 
thereby gratify a noble ambition by making Cuttack in com- 
merce what Bhobau6ser hoA^l once been in religion. 

The descendants of this chief reigned four centuries ‘‘ a 
period fertile in great names and events of importance, and 
whit'll forms unquestionably the most brilliant and interesting 
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portion of Orissan history. The Ganga Vansa princes are dis- 
tinguished for their liberality in the erection of public works ; 
and next to Anang Bhirn Deo, in point of lasting celebrity, 
may be placed Rajah Langora Narsinh Deo, who built the 
Black Pagoda. There is also honourable mention made of 
another of the Ganga Vansas-Gajapatis,* who, in the year 
1300, built the fine bridge at the entrance of Puri." 

Nothing of any great importance appears to have been done 
for the next 150 years. Orissa seems, during that period, to 
have enjoyed a sort of repose. But there was no such repose 
in other quarters. The irruption of the Mahommedan*, at the 
very commencement of the eleventh century — the greatest 
scourge that ever befel the Hindu nation — had produced a race 
of men, fierce, bigoted, and cruel ; whose enjoyment was cru- 
elty, and part of whose mission was to destroy by force the 
\Yorship of the Hindh trinity. But the greatest scourge of them 
nil was Tammerlane — that terrific angry meteor — through whose 
agency priests were tortured, temples thrown down ; and into 
those sacred places, where the footsteps of invaders had proba- 
bly never before been heard, entered fearlessly to their worship 
the followers of the conqueror of Arabia. 

It was not until the year 1451, that the Mahommedans turned 
th(‘ir attention towards (3ris8a ; and their power did not fairly 
evtend over any part of the province till about the middle of 
die sixteenth century. The overthrow of the independent 
Ho\ercignty of Orissa is dated A. D. 1658. Towards the close 
of that century, the Mahommedans took entire possession, and 
did every thing in their power to annoy the pious Hindus; and 
^^e now begin to picture in imagination a most ludicrous, 
though it was to them a most serious business, — namely, that 
of the high priest of Jagannath, with other zealous assistants, 
stealing away, in a covered cart with three carefully wrapped- 
up images, to conceal their hideous treasures in the hills adja- 
cent to the Chilka lake — until a favourable opportunity for 
again setting them upon their throne in the temple. From 
this petty warfare, the much talked-of but little understood pil- 
gnin-tax derived its origin. The following remarks concerii- 
hig it, from the compilation of the indefatigable Mr. Peggs, 
v^ill interest the reader : — “ This religious warfare was at last 
‘ set at rest by the institution of tlie tax on pilgrims ; which, 

if we may credit the author of the work translated by Gladwin 


• From Qaja, an elephant, and patt (potena,) a raaaier or potentate. Rajah 
Anang Bhim Deo was me first to iiudertue the measurement of the whole of the 
l^nd comprised within the dominions of the Gajnpatis, which are said to have 
tncloded more than 40,000 sqoare miles. 


L K 
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‘ under the title of “ History of Bengal,” yielded the Mogul 
‘ Government a revenue of 900,000 rupees. The Mahrattas, 

* who succeeded the Mussulmans in the Government of Orissa, 

‘ levied the tax, and the British followed the example of their 
‘ predecessors. Before this place (Jagannath) fell into the 
' hands of the English, the king, a Mahratta chief, exacted 
‘ tolls from the pilgrims passing through his territories to Ja- 
' gannkth. At one place the toll was not less than 9«. for 

' each foot passenger, if he had so much property with him. 
' When a Bengali Rajah used to go, he was accompanied by 

* one (9t two thousand people, for every one of whom he was 

* obliged to pay toll. The Hon’ble Company's Government 

* levied a tax of from one to six rupees on each passenger.”* 
The pilgrim-tax is supposed to have been established at Gya 
and Allahabad, by the Moguls, about the same time as that 
at Jaganniith. 

In the seventh year of Akbar's reign (1503) we read that all 
taxes on pilgrims were abolished. t 

During tlie scenes of devastation and bloodshed, in which 
the followers of Mahommed delighted to revel, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Brahmanical science in Orissa, (as in 
many other provinces), which had been long withering, perished 
The learning, which was in the sole possession of the priests, 
fled before tyranny and j)ersecution ; — and those gorgeous pa- 
godas of Hindustan, to wliich science bad at least lent some 
grandeur, though but a vestige of what the anuals of antiquity 
ascribe to the Brahmans, became only vile nests of iniquity— 
which they are at tlie present ^lay. 

The downfall of the Affghans in Bengal took place about 
il564, under the auspices of Akbar. 

His generals first drove them out of Beliar ; when Patna is 
said to have become the capital of that province. In 1592, 
the Affghans were, by order of Akbar, driven out of Orissa 
by Rajah Man Singh, the imperial Lieutenant of Bengal 
Eventually, those fierce barbarians, the Mahrattas, entered tlio 
province (1743), and plundered, massacred, and oppressed the 
people. The veteran Aliverdy Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, Behnr 
and Orissa — a sworn enemy to this race of free-booters— 
.delivered up the province to their entire government, in 1755. 
It is said that this gallant old soldier and statesman, “ struggled 
for ten years to keep the Mahrattas from conquering Bengal.”! 

It will always be difficult to know which of the two powers— 

* Stirling— Peggs— Ward. f Sae Elphinatone’s India, toI. 2, page 326. 

t Ootiine of the History of Bengal," p. 132. 
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the Mahoramedan or Mahratta— did the most mischief in Oris- 
ga. We are inclined to think, for the time they reigned, that 
the Mahrattas bear away the palm. The Mahommedans, at 
first, htlrrassed priests and broke up idols, with a zeal in some 
degree excusable in men seeking to uphold a falling yet popular 
religion ; but, doubtless, this treatment of the Uryias was in 
H great measure put a stop to when the Mogul government dis- 
covered that the Hindu pilgrimage to Jagannkth brought them 
a revenue of nine lakhs of rupees. 

The Mahrattas had no new religion to uphold. To get 
money was their aim, to supply the court which governed them ; 
—and the free-booters did not scruple to barter the ruin and 
misery of the people of Orissa, for heaps of gold and silver. 
The magic kettle-drum of the Affghan conqueror, “ at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would drop off for many 
coss all round,” while it lasted, could hardly have struck more 
terror into the poor Uryias, than did the oppressive and wrench- 
ing system of the Mahrattas. Four years after their possession 
of the province, the Mahratta power was at its zenith. The 
Mogul empire in India was on the eve of being extinguished. 
Tile expense for the maintenance and equipment of the Mahrat- 
ta armies became enormous. It had an army of well-paid and 
well -mounted cavalry “ in the direct service of the state,” and 
10,000 disciplined infantry, superior to any ever before raised 
and commanded by native chiefs in India. The Mahrattas had 
also a train of artillery surpassing that of the Moguls.* 

It is not difficult to imagine the cruel measures which would 
1)0 resorted to, in the getting of l|oney, by this upstart people, 
when they were about to take the field against (lie Maliomnic- 
dan confederacy. The grand army of the Mahrattas was, not- 
withstanding, defeated.f 

Yet, this people, in the gradual sunset of their glory, even 
with all their rapacity and violence, must have commanded a 
considerable portion of Hindu veneration. Thoy adhered strict- 
ly to the religion of Brahma. This, in the eyes of tlie people 
of Orissa, must have covered a multitude of sins. They wore 
famous for mutual harmony, and a marked hospitality to 
strangers. These qualities were particularly apparent among 
them in their original country on the Coast of Malabar. The 
excesses they committed, therefore, cannot justly bo ascribed to 
ft natural ferocity of cdiaracter ; they may have been “ diolated 
hy policy or inspired by revenge.” They may sometimes have 

• EIpbinstonc. 

t Battle of Paiiiput— the Mahrattas defeated by Ahmed Shuh. A. f), 17(io 
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wished to obtain that by the dread of their invasions, which 
otherwise would only have been effected by a tedious war ; or 
they may have been provoked to retaliate on the Mahommedans 
the cruelties they had so long exercised on their country- 
men.* ^ 

During the administration of the Mahrattas in Orissa, we 
have not been able to discover that they treated pilgrims 
to Jagannath odierwise than with a degree of consideration 
and attention. .Like the Moguls eventually, it was of course 
their interest to do so. To take particular care about the 
collection of the pilgrim tax— to entice as many pilgrims 
to come as possible— to afibrd them the protection of the 
state while they enjoyed their devotions in the “ Holy Land”— as 
the ground about Jagannath is called — was a portion of 
their policy. And the pilgrim-hunters of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century must have found little difficulty in caus- 
ing multitudes to undertake the pilgrimage, especially when 
the Mahratta power and name extended from the Himalayas 
to nearly the extremity of the peninsula. 

ITom an old document before us we learn that the fore- 
fathers of a certain class of Brahmans, from time immemorial, 
visited Jagaiuidth; and they were permitted to perform their 
ceremonies without “impediment, delay, or molestation,” by 
the successive Eajahs or chieftains of the district. The des- 
cendants of these Brahmans, and their relations, at different 
times, visited the temple, while it was under the Mahratta 
jurisdiction, and were invariably treated with every attention 
and assistance by the Pumklis, or Priests. These people 
term Jagannatli “ A vener^lo Fane of Hindu reverence. 
In tbeir opinion,^ a pilgrimage to Puri is one of the most 
important acts ot observance, enjoined to a Hindu, in the 
ritual of his religion. “At this resting place,” say the de- 
luded creatures, “the mind receives its last solace— when all 
prospects in life are commonly drawing to a close.” Before 
carrying the reader to the to\vn and tern])le, it may be as 
well to state that the title of Maharajah of Orissa of the 
Zemiudari race ot sovereigns, was lirst enjoyed by a distant 
connexion ot an ancient royal house of the province — Ranai 
llaotru— who was raised to that rank and dignity, A. 1). loHO, 
under the title of liamcliander Deo. This popular Zemindar, 
who commenced the lino of the Rajahs of Khurdah, and from 
whom the present Rajah or superintendent of the temple is 
a descendant, was confirmed in the appointment by Sivai 


♦ CrRufurd — of the Ilindvff vol. 2, p. 308 
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Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, who, as we have before 
mentioned, was struck with admiration and astonishment at 
the “magnificent'’ temples of Orissa. 

The office of the old Maharajahs, at Jagannath, was that 
of Chandal (sweeper) at the Ruth Jatra, — and the superin- 
tendent is to bo seen with his broom performing his annual 
duty at the present day. 

And now let us turn our attention to the town of Puri and 
the temple. • 

The district, or Southern Division of Cuttack, in which Puri is 
situated, is fully described by the Head Clerk in his “ History.” 
It may interest the reader to give the boundaries of the dis- 
trict of Orissa, from a statistical account, addressed to “ His 
Excellency Sir George Nngent, Bart., the Hon’ble Vico Presi- 
dent in Council,” 1814. 

In figure, Orissa is nearly that of a bow, of which the Bay of 
Bengal, on one side, forms the chord, and '"the districts of the 
Mahratta frontier,” on the other, the arc. The British territories 
of Balasore, Hidgelli, Midnapore, and Mohurbunge, border it 
on the north-east; Cbota Nagpore and the “ Mahratta districts” 
of Burhey and Bbandab, on tho north ; the Berar Frontier of 
Kole, Atmullick, Boad, and Ooomsur, on the west; Ganjam 
borders it on the south-west, and the Bay of Bengal washes tho 
buutli and east. 

Tho greater portion of tho history and all the character of tlic 
Ervia nation is combined in this space of couhtry. The area 
at I he time tho above boundaries were written, was said to be 
square miles. * This are% includes a large portion of 
the Tributary Mebals. 

The district which contains Puri has, it is said,* an area of 
square miles. 

Its length is stated to be about 110 miles, and its breadth 
eighty. 

T’bis includes four “ Tributary Mehals,” three of which 
(lluiipore, Nyagurh and Khunclinparn,) wo mentioned in a 
former article. “ The other Murrichpore, is subject to law, and 
the proprietor is not styled a Rajah.”t 

• See the “ History of Puri,” &o. p. 02. 

■f Since writing the above, so little being known about Orissa, we have endeavoured 
to gain some correct statistical in format ion— which we here gi\o in the form of a 
Note. The area of Southem Cuttack, as given above, is greatly cxnggeraled--H,SOO 
t-qimre miles being nearer the area of the entire province than of only a port of it: 
Lxnlnsivc of the four Mclials— for which we will allow 2..3 k» miles as the area— 'the soutli 
f ni division of Cuttack or the Pdrf district contains only 2,7()ij square mile*. Thy 
H no data, on which accurately to calculate the population of Uie province. In Stirlings 
'"tie It WHS said to be 12.00, Thw includea the village inhabilanls and the popula 
of tlic towns of Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore. The population, during Uic last 
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'* It is affirmed that Puri was, in former ages, under the 
sands,” and that “a great part of it was overrun by forest 
trees, underwood, and grass : these dense thickets were the 
theatres of the austerities and actions of many gods and 
ascetics.”* 

Such, according to the Hindu mythology, was ancient Puri. 
And, from the present aspect of the place, with even a slight 
knowledge of the locality, we think that the antiquary might 
be able to form some probable account out of the legend. 
Approaching Puri, the landscape is naked and cheerless ; there 
is nothing to satisfy or please the eye. It is just what Claude 
Lorraine would have avoided, as wanting the slightest natural 
grandeur for any sort of painting. Had he attempted to 
place a land-storm over it, with all the accompaniment of 
angry clouds and storms howling on the canvas, he still 
would have produced a poor painting ; — for a picture the coun- 
try is so flat, dry, '‘stale and unprofitable.” In the sandv 
precincts of the town, a human skull, occasionally, may arrest 
the wandering eye of the traveller. He must hail as a 
companion this emblem of mortality; for he may find no 
other. 

Storms and hurricanes of a world gone by, it would seem, 
have torn up the wild sands of Puri, so that you perceive, on 
reaching the houses of the English residents, no equality of 
surface. At the present time, according to the Hindus, forty 
miles south of Madras, at Mavalipuram, where are the temples 
and ruins styled “the seven Pagodas,” the surf rolls and 
roars over the ancient city of the grerft Bali. The old ruins 
and temples there are chiefly dedicated ' to Vishnu. Per- 
haps then, the submerging of ancient Puri, and that of the 
city of Bali, are Hindu legends of the same date and of 
the same origin, — the sea having receded in the one case, while 
it encroached on the land in tlie other. The traveller must 
retire nearly three quarters of a mile from the sea before he can 
consider himself fairly in modern Puri. 

twenty years, has very considerably encreased. From tlie best authority we have tlw 
following statement of the area of each of the three divisions of the province : 


Central Cuttack 3,061 S. M. 

Southern Division 2,700 

Northern Division * * 1*875 

Total 7,636 


Tbo Revenue Boards’ Report to Government for 1846-47 gives the Revenue of the 
[ourdistnctsof Midnapore, Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore, at Rs. 19,65,016 • 821.239; 
h70,128; and 8,88,435— respectively. Total Rs. 36,44,811. * ’ 

• “History of Purl,” p. ,34. 
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The wonderful city of Dwarka, too, is said to hftve been swal- 
lowed up by the sea — Dwarka from which Vishnu is said to 
have marched in one of his freaks to Mavalipuram. 

The city of Dwarka, celebrated in tlie poem of “ Ramayana;" 
13 said to have been built, by command of Krishna, on the sea- 
shore, in the province of Gujarat. Puri, as it was some five and 
twenty years ago, and with the exception of an increased number 
of houses, consequent upon the increased population, aB it is now, 
is thus graphically described by Stirling: — 

“The town of Puri Jagannath contains 6,741 houses. Every span of 
it is holy ground, and the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the 
tenure of performing certain services, in and about the temple. The prin- 
cipal street is composed almost entirely of the religious establishments 
called Maths, built of masonry, having low pillared verandas in front, 
and plantations of trees interspersed. Being very wide, with the temple 
ri'iing majestically at the southern end, it presents by no means an unpic- 
tiiresque ap])earance; but the filth and stench, the swarms of religious 
mendicants and other nauseous objects, which offend one’s senses in every 
part of the town, quite dispel any iliusiou which the scene might otherwise 
possess. Fine luxuriant gardens and groves enclose the town on the land 
aide, and produce the best fruit in the province. The stately and beautiful 
Callo])hyllum Inophyllum, called by l)v. Ainslie the Alexandrian Laurel, 
grows liere in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with peculiar 
luxuriance. The environs exhibit some fine tanks, as the Indi-a ilaman, 
Clumdan, Markandeswar Talao, &c. which are supposed to be very ancient ; 
and the inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand 
lulls situated between the sea and the a. W. face of the town, will find 
many ancient and curious looking religious edifices, nearly overwhelmed 
witli sand, to excite and reward attention.’'* 

The climate of Puri, during the hot months, is considered 
liigbly salubrious. 

At the time of which Stirling writes, the population of Puri 
was considerably under 40,000 : — that is including besides the 
regular inhabitants of the town, all those who made only a 
temporary residence there, or who, having come from afar to 
visit their friends and relations as well as to pay their devotions 
to Jaganndtb, made a longer stay than the usual influx of 
pilgrims either did or were allowed to do. 

Brij Kishore Gliose writes thus in his “ History of Puii — 

It is a celebrated ])lac 0 of* Hindu worship, situated on the 
‘ western coast of the Bay of Bengal,! in the province of 
‘ Orissa, forty-two miles, | south of Cuttack and 298 miles 
^ from Calcutta. It is also called Jaganndtb, which name is 
‘ derived from that of the prodigious idol which is venerat(;d 


• Account of Orissa, p. 31. ♦ Long. E., lat. r9®49' N. 

J 49, occonling to English calculation. 
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‘ by the Hindus. In this place is a celebrated temple, and three 

‘ cars for the ancient festival The population of the town 

‘ is estimated at 80 , 000 , of which four thousand are priests or 
‘ attendants upon Jaganndth.'’^ 

The most striking features about POri, it would seem, are 
the numerous divisions of the town, and the establishment of 
gamea on a small scale — reminding us a little of the Grecian 
Olympia of old. 

At these are carried on wrestling matches and various gym- 
nastic exercises — the general excitement heightened by means 
of harsh music and debauchery. 

The pernicious and destructive effects produced by these 
establishments are alluded to by the Head Clerk of Puri, from 
whom many of the Hindu nation may gain a valuable lesson. 

He thus describes the commerce of the town : — 

“ There are no markets in Piiri. A common fair is daily held in front 
of the SingdnrwazaK where vegetables, such as greens, pumpkins, ra 

dishes &c., are procurable. Shops ai-e erected on both sides of the 

road, where rice salt, wood, spices, nuts, and medicinal herbs arc 

sold. Cotton cloths, imported from the Madras presidency, are sold by men 
from the south, and also by Piiri merchants. Cottons, imported horn 

Bengal, are sold by men from the Upper Provinces During the festi 

vals, Cuttack sliop-keepers, called munwarri$, asscrablo here with tlicn 

wares.... Notliing is cheap at this place, except rice, which is grown in 

the district. Wheat is brought from Ganjam and Sumbulpore.” — Histonj, 

p.8. 

There is likewise a small traffic in stone and timber. 

Perhaps no place in the world excels Piiri in the various wa}s 
of obtaining a livelihood. The child of four or five years old may 
bo scon lending a hand in the casting of a net; traders in dm- 
nam,t young and old, may be observed gathering shells on the 
beach. Or should you enter the town, you may behold groups 
of religious mendicants either going to be clieated or to cheat ; 
or you may see a solitary faqir making a livelihood by roasting 
himself and calling on his gods : the passers by throwing hiru 
pice out of admiration at his mad fanaticism. 

Let us now act the part of tlie “ inquisitive stranger,'’ and 
explore a little amidst the sand-hills between the sea and the 
south-west face of the town. 

It is sunset, and the sun has just brightened the dingy hue of 
Jaganndth’s temple— while the sea sends forth its never inter- 
mitting roar. 


• History, &c. p. 1. 

t The Chunan trade at Puri is a monopoly, eiyoyed by 6fieen families, who, it i* 
stated, sell about fifteen Umusond rupee# worth annually. 
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About half a mile from the town, on the sea-shore, is a place 
of note, styled “ Surgdwar” — Swerga-dwara — the gate of heaven. 
Here tlie relatives of deceased Hindus bury or burn the corpses 
—when they are believed sure of an immediate entrance into pa- 
radise, body as well as soul, 

Swerga is the paradise of Indra, the god of the elements. 
The reader probably remembers the lines in the Kohaina, where 
Indra says, 

“ No child of man, Eroonia, in the bowers 
Of bliss may sojourn, till he hath put oti' 

His mortal part; for on mortality 
Time and Infirmity and Death attend.” 

There is a terrible reality about the last line in the present 
instance ; for, sure enough, “ Infirmity and Dcatli’’ do attend, in 
their blackest colours the many fanatics who year after year visit 
(he Swerga-dwara of Puri. 

About two miles to the south-west of the town is a small 
temple, dedicated to Siva, the temple of Lokenath— concerning 
which minute details will be found in the History." 

Lokenath is merely one of the numerous representations of 
Siva— the destructive and generative energy of the Hindu 
Pantheon, 

There are several other small temples near the sea shore, 
among wliich we may mention that of Belcssur, to the north-east, 
(Indicated to Bal Iswar, or Baliswara, one of the names of Siva. 
To satisfy Parvati, the .wife of Siva, (Devi,) Mahadeva (Siva) 
was born again, in the character of Baleswara, or Iswara, tho 
infant ; “ but suddenly became a man under the title of Si- 
leswara, or Iswara, who given delight''^ 

Near the Bolessur temple is the Puri burial-ground — a small 
magazine of mortality, not unworthy of a visit. 

Here will be found in a small space enclosed by a brick wall, 
tombs of three of themostimportantclassesin India — the military 
man, the civilian, and the missionary.f According to a “ Report" 
before us, the above missionary was one of the earliest in the 
field of Orissa. Upwards of forty-two years ago, Dr. Buchanan 
pitched his tent on the banks of the Chilka lake, when ho had 
a distant view of the lofty tower of Jaganndth, from which ho 
bad just returned, after beholding the great Ruth fostivul. 
Ihrough the vehement writing of this zealous man, and the 
^^pression of an ardent desire for the establishment of “some 
Lliristian institution" near the temple, about IHJC, a society was 
fiirmed among the General Baptists of England ; and under tliu 


• Moors Iliiulu Pantheon, p. SSj). ♦ Mr. Bainplou, 
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guidance of the late Mr. Ward of Serampore, nearly thirty years 
ago, Cutt.'ick became the seat of missionary labour.* 

In 1837, the Cuttack missionaries were assisted in the district 
by some others from America. Mr. Ward, it is well known, 
was one of the triumvirate, Carey, Marshman and Ward, wbo, 
almost half a century ago made Serampore famous by its 
“ Mission ; ” and the fruits of whose labours are even now 
spreading with a salutary effect over the lands of the heathen. 

Without cherishing any undue prejudice in favour of any parti- 
cular profession, we may truly say, that, considering the difficulties 
those earnest in the missionary cause have to contend with — con- 
sidering how some of them go on year after year, toiling and per- 
severing, labouring often “ in the front of severest obloquy” — they 
deserve the greatest praise oven for the seeming little they may 
accomplish ; and human justice demands that they should 
have their share of fame and glory; for the most prejudiced 
among us must confess that, in the vocation of a micere and 
zealous Missionary in India, the struggle for success is hard. 

In Orissa, at least, there can be no doubt that he has before 
him a dreary and disheartening prospect. 

Before leaving the burial-ground at Puri, we may be allowed 
to mention one tenant more, the late Mr. Acland, a clergyman, 
whose book, on the “ Manners and Customs of the Hindus' 
was noticed in a recent number of this journal. 

We shall now ask the reader to accompany us westward tu 
Jagannath’s temple, — that familiar beacon to the navigators of 
the Bay of ikngul, — which is said to have been built at an e.v- 
penso of from forty to fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Taking a telescopic view of the temple, from an elevation one 
mile and a half north-east of the town, we beliold the Pur 
Dewal, nearly 100 feet high, towering majestically above the 
dark and gloomy landscape below. The entire height of the 
tower from the ground is about 210 feet. 

Adjoining to Bar Dewal, and rising to a height of some 
seven feet, two square pyramidal-roofed buildings strike the 
eye : they appear elaborately carved, with a nearly flat apex, 
from which, like that of the great tower, rises a small irregular 
cone, apparently composed of circular stones, — the topstone 
surmounted by a sort of urn. Numerous temples of variou!^ 
shapes and sizes are to be seen in the enclosure, to the right 
and left of the Bar Dewal. The great tower and adjoinin/i 
buildings boar on their summits the Chakra — a sort of wheel— 
a symbol of Vishnu. 

• 'I’he Orissa Baptist Mission has at present its head quarters at Cuttack, aiul is> 
under the supormteudeLce of an old, a zealous, and a faitliful servant— Mr. Lact\\. 
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Stirling compares the shape of the towers or temples of 
Orissa— and they are all in a degree similar to the Bar Dewal 
of Jaganndth — to a phial with the stopper inserted. We think 
it better to compare them to old-fashioned pepper-boxes — 
multilateral, and of nearly equal diameter, until approaching 
the top : the remainder of the box is very similar to the upper 
portion of the towers of Orissa ; but, perhaps, the likeness is 
more remarkable at Bhoban6ser than at Jagannath. 

The eye of the traveller must now be content, until having 
left the eminence from which we have been attempting a des- 
cription, and proceeding on our tour of research, we at length 
outer the town of Puri,— -and passing along through the silent 
streets, by houses with raised foundations — some of the domiciles 
composed of mud, others of masonry — we speedily find oiir- 
solviiS before the Sw/i Burwazeh, the lion or eastern and prin- 
cipal entrance to the great Pagoda. 

Regarding the dimensions of the lofty stone wall enclosing 
Jrtgannath’s temple — in each side of which there is a large 
gateway— and the general measurement of the sacred buildings, 
e\ cry author diifers : and this is not strange when we consider 
that neither Christian nor Mussulman is allowed to cross the 
tlireijiold. 

We have read somewhere of one solitary case in which a 
M.ijor Carter managed to enter along with the pilgrims the 
fiiiiioiis shrine of Jaganntlth. 

Taking a medium we might make some of the dimensions as 
follows ; The stone-wall enclosing the Bar Dowul and the 
edifices connected with it, is about thirty feet high. The area 
forms nearly a square, or rectangle, 000 feet by 650. Within 
this area are upwards of 100 temples— apparently from seventy 
to eighty feet in height — dedicated to the principal deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon. Sinh Diirwazch is Ranked by huge 
gnfiins ; and a little in front of it, in the street, stands a bcau- 
tifid column of black marble — we are not sure of the heiglit* — 
of an architecture something between the Doric and the Corin- 
thian. 

The pillar, or polygonal column,” as it is called, stands 
npon a richly carved pedestal, — and according to Stirling and 
the author of the “ History of Puri," was brought from the icm 
jide of the Sun at Kanariik— a small portion of the mnssivc 
niarble remains of the gorgeous “ Black Pagoda.” 

Formerly the summit of the column was surmounted by an 
niiage of the monkey-god, Hanuman. A broad flight of stops 


Probably uot more than to feet 
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leada from the Siiih Durwazeh to a terrace twenty feet in height 
— “ enclosed by a second wall four hundred and for^-five feet 
square, on which occurs first the apartment of the Bhog Man- 
where food is served out for the idol and other purposes. 
Fn a line, and connected with it, is a low building on stone pih 
lars, styled Jugmohun, where the Gard, or Gardr— bird -god 
is kept. Next to this is the Unsurpinday"^ which adjoins or 
opens into the great tower:— in all there are four principal 
structures connected by passages and doors. The Unsurpinda 
and Bhog Mandap— each, we believe, sixty feet square— over 
the pyramidal building we observed in our late telescopic view. 

The ground-plan of tbe great tower is said to be a square of 
thirty-five feet “ in which there is a large platform of marble, 
which is styled RuttunsUighasun, or throne." The three idols 
Jagannatb, his brotlicr and sister, occupy the tower and throne. 

The roofs of the buildings— particularly that of the Bar Dewal 
— are said to bo singularly ornamented with various representa- 
tions of monsters, and the walls abound with carvings of de- 
mons and giants of every description. In niches on the 
outer walls are various well-executed illustrations of Hindu 
obscenity. 

The Head Clerk of Puri informs us that Gurur, in the^ug- 
moluin, has his hands “ joined together in token of supplication 
toward the idol Jagannatb." 

In the temples of Vishnu, the Garur is an image of great 
importance. Vishnu is worshipped under the form of the 
human figure, having a circle of heads and four hands, em- 
blematic of an all-seeing and all-provident being. The figure 
of the Gamr is said to be the representation of a largo brown 
kite, with a white head, on which the god may be either seen 
mounted, or the bird may bo found immediately in front of the 
image.f 

The preserving power — the nearest approach in the Hindu 
mythology to omnipotence and goodness — has given Vishnu a 
greater number of adorers than any other deity or attribute. 
“ If indeed," says Moor, “ we take the sect of Vaishnava in its 
most comprehensive sense, including, as we are warranted in 
doing, the schism of Buddha, he has more than all the others 
collectively.” 

Vishnu is sometimes represented reposing on a many-headed 
serpent, whieJi floats upon the surface of the ocean. In this^ 


• Where ihc ulols arc wori*hippe<l (hiring iheir illness— after the Suanjalra or Bathinff 
fcsthal 

t (.'riiufurd— “Sketches," p. 181, vol. 1. 
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position he is supposed to be oontemplatinff and willinar the 
creation oL the world. ® ® 

From hS navel springs a lotm plant, in the calyx of which 
Brahma appears seated, ready to accomplish the work of 
creation. The lotus is an emblem of the world. The only 
peculiarity in tlie general figure of Vishnu is his having the four 
hands— which hold respectively the mace, the- lotus-flower, the 
chank, or conchshell, and the chakra. In a beautiful engrav- 
ing in the “Hindu Pantheon,” he is to be seen riding on a 
raacliine— something between an eagle and a man— with a bow 
m one hand, ascending to paradise with his consort Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of beauty.* 

Other nations may perhaps have been indebted to this group 
for their pictures of Gods, and the apotheoses of men, ascending 
to the skies on the eagle. ° 

Wo have been led into these few particulars regarding Vishnu 
-notwithstanding many must have known them before- -as wo 
have been attempting a description of a temple which is said to 
have been built in honour of that deity. 

And it is necessary to our present purpose that wo should 
supply some more mythological information, with which, how- 
ever, .the intelligent reader may not be so well acquainted. ' 

We have lately alluded to the numerous sect of Vaishnava. 
Wc have frequently read that the worshippers of Siva are believ- 
ed to be more numerous than those of Vishnu. This wc doubt 
very much ; and, as we have already seen, is contrary to the 
opinion of Moor. 

There is certainly one popular mysterious symbol, peculiar 
to the worship* of Siva, which we can easily imagine to find 
rao.st favour among the women of Hindustan ; and tliat is the 
idol of Lingain, or Linga. 

It IS perhaps the chief desire of a Hindu, in his present state 
01 existence, that, for a provision after death, his wife would in 
this life bear him children to pray his soul out of purgatory, 
or mitigate the punishments that may be awarded him in a 
Hiture state. Yoni is the female imwta— Lin (; am tlio male; 
-'ind, in addition to the numerous worshippers of the latter,’ 
many women are exclusive adorers of the Yoni of Blmvani— 
die female energy of Siva. 

, The Lingani, or principal type of the Regenerator, Siva, is 
ootlnng more than a conical stone— generally smootli and black, 
tins symbol is to be seen at Bhobnnescr in conjunction with 
die Argha, a sort of dish from whence it proceeds— the Yoni 

Lakshini, are very imich hke the ol<l Grtciari km< 1 lUmiaii 
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forming the rim. There is no apparent indecency about these 
symbols, which leads Moor to remark : — Unlike tlm abomina' 
' blc realities of Egypt and Greece, we see the phmic cmbleni 
‘ in the Plindii Pantheon without offence ; and know not, until 
‘ the information be extorted, that we are contemplating a 
‘ symbol whose prototype is indelicate.” 

But, although these symbols of Siva naturally produce nianv 
followers of his religion, it is impossible, from the numerous 
castes, and subdivisions of sects, to arrive at any correct general 
conclusion on the subject of superiority of numbers in either 
sect. We believe that little doubt exists concerning the visible 
decline of the religion of Siva in Orissa, and some parts of 
Southern India : the reader s researches may probably extend 
furtlicr than ours on that point. 

Wo have before us a document, which we picked up in South- 
ern Arcot, in wliich the followers of the “ Siva religion” are pm 
down as “ Tcltigh Brahmans” — eighteen castes, — and “ 
bar llrabnians” — eight castes: then follows nearly sixty different 
classes of the followers of the Siva and Vishnu creeds indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together such as Chetties, Cometia^, Pillays, 
Jj(fsest/inh/y liajaput, dc. dc. 

hrom some slight knowledge of the inhabitants to the south 
of the Peninsula, wc may l)o allowed to venture an opinion 
that the sect of Vishnu there is the most numerous. 

“With respect to the origin of the seveial Hindu sects," 
writes Professor Hccrcn, “ wo are not at all in a condition o( 
‘ giving any correct historical account of them, or of assigning 
‘ the respective dates to each. Those of Siva and Vishnu aro 
at present the most generally prevailing om^, but they arc 
not alone ; by their side flourish that of Ganesa and many 
others.” ( The learned Professor takes as his authority for 
this the great Sanskrit scholar, Colebrooke.) “ The intrinsic 
‘ character and objects of worship peculiar to the sect of Sivn, 
which adores the liingam, afford a reasonable presumption in 
favour of its being the most ancient, and probably the original 
creed of the common people ; whereas that of Vislinu, on tbe 
contrary, worshipped under the name of Krishna, owes its origin 
‘ merely to a reformation, undertaken for the purpose of retin • 
ing the grossly sensual worship of the former.”* 

An admirable refiner, indeed, when we find such a place m 
Jagannath the crowning piece of Hindu superstition. 

Ft IS imiiossible to assign a date to the ascendancy of ibo 
worship of Vishnu in Orissa and Behar, or the decline of that 


• IlihUnioAl Ri’soarolics, vol. 111. pp 13U 40. 
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pf Siva in these provinces ;—but there is a fable drawn from the 
Maliabharat— good authority on such matters— that Eali-liama 
and Krishna, brothers, and renowned conquerors, vanquished 
11 famous king of Behar,* forced on the people the worship of 
Viblinu, and nearly extinguished “ the ancient adoration 
of Hiva.” The eflects of this conquest extended over various 
pans of Hindustan, probably from the extreme north to Cape 
Comorin. We may now imagine that millions of vain believers 
sought to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the renowned 
warriors,— and hence the origin of the popularity of Jaganmith 
as a place of worship. 

We have before alluded to Indradyumna, who is said to have 
first given a celebrity to Jagannuth. But we did not then state 
that this sovereign was a Maharajah of Malwa or Cjein. 

If he really founded the celebrity of the temple, we may date the 
ooijinieucement of the worship of Yishnip under the title, Jaf/an- 
fm(h,—noi earlier than half a century before the Christian era. 

Alluding to the kingdom of Malwa, Elphinslone writes that 
the era still current through all the countries north of the Ner- 
budda IS that of Vikramaditya — the llarun al Kushid of Hindu 
tiiles— who reigned at Ujein at the date of its commencement, 
which was fifty-six years before Christ.f 

Nu portion of the Hindu m)thology is more confused tlnyi 
what treats of the Hamas. Heluting to Vishnu, the best way, 
pcrlmps, is to consider only the two principal incarnations — the 
Seventh and eighth— llama and Krishna; although there are 
tliicc distinguished personages — all llamas — the sixth and 
scNoiith inearnutions being Burasu llama, and llama Cliaiidra — 
the latter, a moiety of Vislinu, styled the same, and being the 
^iune as Jagaunatli — “ the lord of the W'orld.” In Orissa, Jagan* 
m'lth IS invariably styled Ham Chandra. 

“ Hama," says Elpliinstone, was a King of Oude, and is almost 
the only person mentioned in the Hindu traditions, whose actions 
hu\e something of a historical character." Jlis queen Sita, who 

* III Montgomery Martin’s work on “ ’ITie History, Antiquities, &o. of Eastern 
ttelia,' ilic earliest religion of Deliar is said to be the doeinne of the llnildliists, “ fioni 
ttiuldlm lirsi King of India.” Rnddlin is here brought originally from Assjria, Jaiasandha 
dt-sf ended Iroui Buddha, “ aeeordiug to legend, being of a monstrous si/.e, was wont to 
’■land iijion two lulls of tins di'ftiict, hiivmg a foot on ea«li, and to look al the 10(K) 
''’lesof Ins kinsman Kiihlina, who lived near Gujarat, as they bathed in the sea. 
^‘>1 contended with this indeeenoy, which might perliaps have been oierlooked, he 
I' hed tlie nuked beauties with hrieks, on which they complained to Krishua, who 
Bhim, the supposed son of Pandu, to punish .1 or naan d ha, and this jirniee was 
‘died ni a valley near his own bouse. This happened towards the end of the third 
“ge t Dwapar Yug) of Uie world ; and aecordmg to Mr. Bentley f Asiatic Beseai dies, 
'"1 the fourth age commenced in the llUi century befoic the birth of Chiist."— 

1 p. 


t F.lpliinstone’s India, \ol. I. p. Wh. 
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was carried off by the giant Rdvana—which caused the far-famed 
monkey expedition to Ceylon, under General Hanuman— we 
believe to be the original of the present Subhudra, the sister of 
Jnganndth. This heroic deliverer was Bali Rama, the elder bro- 
ther ; so, then wo have the three idols — Jagannath, Bul^hudra, 
and Subhudruy corresponding respectively with Rama Chandra, 
Bali Rarna, and Sitd. We remarked near the commencement 
of this article that Rama was often confounded with Krishna. 

In the celebrated heroic poem, “ Ramayana,” the characters 
are both mixed in the plot. Each is said to have won a wife by 
bending an unyielding bow— “ not indeed,” says Moor, “ very 
unlike the story of Ulysses.’' 

The Head Clerk of ruvi thus describes the celebrated idols 
of the shrine : — 

“ They are bulky, hideous, wooden busts. The elder brother Bulbhiid 
dcr, is si.'t feet in height, the younger, Jngannath, five foot ; and their sister, 
Siiblmdra, four feet. 'They are fashionod into a curious resemblance 
of the human head, resting on a sort of pedestal. The eyes of Jaganuath 
aj’O round, and those of Bulbliudder and Subhudra, oval,” The images 
“ are uaiiitcd black, white, and yellow rc'^pectively ; their faces are exceed- 
ingly largo, and their bodies are decorated with a dress of ditterent coloured 
clotlis. The two brothers have arms urojecting horizontally forward from 
the ears The sister is entirely devoid of oven that approximation to the 
Jiurnan (onn,"— History of Puri^ pp. 

Turning to page 18 , we find the following additional par- 
ticulars borrowed from Mr. Poggs, who quotes them from 
“ Col. Phipps’ account of Jaganuath. — Asi. Jour. March, 1821 ” 
Alluding to the idol, Jaganuath, bo says : — 

“In lieu of anus there are two stumps, ‘on which the priests occasion- 
ally fasten hands of gold ’ 'J’ho forming of a new idol of dagarinath is 
termed Nooah Kidhhiir : it occurs afteralanso of many years.”— uol Phipps 
says about once in seventeen years,— “ when two moons occur in A.ssiir 
(part of Juno and July.”) 

Wo shall now present our readers with both versions of the 
extraordinary preparation and renewal : — 

COLONEL PHIPPS. 

“ A nim tree ( melia azodarata ) is soiiglit for in the forests, on which 
no crow or carrion bird was ever perched ; it is known to the initiated by 
certain signs ! T'his is prepared into a proi)er fonn by common carpenters, 
and is then eiUmsted to certain priests, who are protected from all intni 
sion : the process is a great mystery. One man is selected to take out ol 
the old idol a small box, containing the spirit, which is conveyed inside 
the now: the man uko iiofs this is always rmoved from this world before 
the end of the year."* 


• Peggu' ludia's Cries, 5cc. p. 210. 
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“ Nim tree (Melia-aza-diraobta) is sought for in tlie forests, on which 
no crow or other carrion bird has ever perched : it is known to the initi- 
ated by certain marks. The idol is prepared by the carpenters, and then 
entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intrusion : the 
process is a gi-eat mystery. 

The priests and other ignorant people endeavour to account fortho. 
deformity of the idol by a very strange tale. A boy from a Putti’s family is 
selected to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box containing 
quicksilver, said to be tlie spirit, which he conveys inside the new. The hoy 
does this, is always removed from the world before the end of the year" 
—History, page 18. 

We are sorry to notice that, in this instance, Brij Kishore 
Ghose has fallen into a grievous literary error — one, we are 
afraid, too common among rising Hindu candidates for a know- 
ledge of the English language. Let one and all of them re- 
member that to make a candid acknowledgment of the author 
from whom considerable assistance has been derived, is due to 
the literary community at large, and will tend certainly to en- 
hance, when, by silence, it will on discovery injure, the bor- 
rower’s reputation. 

We do freely pardon all the Head Clerk’s “ inaccuracies in 
style,” or other errors ho may have fallen into we look 
upon his work as an excellent example of a native’s literary in- 
dustry, and, as we have before remarked, we think it will do a 
great deal of good. But we cannot pardon such a palpable 
display of plagiarism as that afforded by the above extracts. 

The case of murder, referred to in these, is evidently a matter 
of doubt; nevertheless, wo think that it deserves some enquiry. 
It is probably one of the legends of the .Tagann&th worship, 
hy wliich the pundahs endeavour to brighten believers into a 
“’ontinual adoration of the idol. Stirling says that some con- 
j^'cturc the sacred deposit in the belly of the image" to be a 
bone of Krishna. However, the process of renewing the body 
ef the idol taking place only after the lapse of many years, and 
the superintendent being now of too economical a nature to 
spend money on a renewal, t the ceremony may not again 
take place. It would appear that the small box of quicksilver, 
‘^aid to contain the spirit, is a precious relic, held in similar 
veneration to the tooth of Buddha. 

. Bishop Heber, describing this tusk in his “ journal,” while in 
Ceylon, remarks, that “ it is kept in a golden case, set with 
precious stones, and this is enclosed within four others, all 

• See Preface, 

+ The process formerly cost uo lets than from 5 to a/HX) R«. 
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of gold aud increasing in size, and all studded with jewels; 
no relic was ever more sumptuously enshrined, or more devoutly 
worshipped.”* 

Let us now say a very few words regarding the great annual 
festival at Pdri, or the Ruth Jdtra. 

Historians have often remarked the surprising resemblanqe 
which exists in the external worship of India and Egypt. Id 
the religions of both countries, bloody and unbloody sacrifices ; 
the strict observance of pilgrimage, causing a numerous assem- 
bly of people at festivals; penances; bathing in supposed holy 
waters, and if drowned, the act supposed to confer eternal bliss ; 
their gods conveyed from one temple to another on enormous 
stages, erected upon huge cars. These latter customs, related 
by Herodotus — (forming part of a long comparison between the 
Hindus and Egyptians admirably set forth in Heeren s “ Re- 
searches”) — are particularly applicable to Jaganndth. 

At Pdii, about the middle of every year, three large cars are 
built for the Ruth Jdtra— at which festival the images taKfe an 
" airing ” as far as the Gondicha Nour, or God's country-house 
— a mile and a half distant: the cars are dragged by Kalla- 
bethias, or coolies, and by thousands of other people.” Rut 
apparently, it must be the peculiar duty and privilege of these 
people to draw the cars. 

The images are placed in their respective positions by the 
‘Dytas, or charioteers of Jaganndth. 

THE CARS. 

“ The car of Jagannath is forty-five feet in height; it has sixteen wheels 
of seven feet diameter, and a platform thirty-five feet square. I'he ruth 
of hulbhudra is forty-four feet high : it has fourteen wheels of six and ft 
half feet diameter, and a platform thirty-four feet square. The car of 
Suhhudra is forty-two feet high: it has twelve wheels of six feet diameter, 
and a platform thirty-three feet square. A small rail about eight inches in 
hoiglit nearly surrounds the platform of each mth : an opening is left of a 
few feet in front of the idol." — llutory of Puri, paye 39. 

Eor all details conceniing the great Puri festival, we must 
refer our readers to Stirling and the “ History,” &c. 

The entire scene of the Ruth Jdtra savours, to an incredible 
extent, of the ludicrous, the barbarous, and the awful. The 
eager expectation, the unceasing din of a great multitude— 
— the acclamations of “ welcome to Jaganndth !” which rend 
the. ear when the images are brought forth in an erect posture; 
or rather rolkd forth by means of iron handles fastened in their 
backs, and exposed to Uie stupid gaze of the delighted people. 


• Bishop Hebei's Jnrfian /oumol— Colonial and Home Library— vol. II. p. 165. 
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There you may picture to yourself Christianity shuddering ; 
there, morality weeping. Momus is not to be found there — the 
god of mirth has slunk away trembling ; as for intellect, she 
gliimbers in silence, awaiting the dawn of a better day. 

The ponderous machines are set in motion— they creak while 
the creatures strain the cables in the midst of their joy and 
madness. Then they are 

— - “ All around, behind, before 
With frantic shout, and deafening roar ; 

And the doable double peals of the drum are there, 

And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare ; 

And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread 
To stun the living, and waken the dead.”* 

But all their enthusiasm has soon subsided,— and, on tlie 
termination of the festival many of that once delighted mul- 
titude either retire to die, or reach their deserted homos 
llie victims pf ignorance, poverty and wretchedness. 

It is perhaps useless to state here that human sacrifice under 
the wheels of the car has been long abolished. 

All the land within ten miles of Jaganndth is considered 
holy : when formerly Bhobaneser was in its greatness, the whole 
of Utkala — as Orissa is styled in the Puranas— must have been 
' held sacred. But we hope yet to see her come forth in a state 
of grandeur far surpassing in real value any thing she has ever 
before seen i we hope yet to see Orissa a princess among tha 
provinces — the people leaving their senseless blocks of wood 
and stone, seeking to learn the blessings of that divine religion, 
which, it is intended, shall reign supreme. Let us then eiidea' 
vour to work out that glory to the utmost, and spare no expense 
m the dilTusion of education and enlightenment throughout the 
land. It is by these means, and by these alono, that wc can 
hope for any advance in Ilindd civilization, and the consequent 
introduction of a new and bettor order of things. 

Jt was originally our intention to have carried our readers to 
Msit the archeological wonders of the “ Black Pagoda,” Bhoba- 
ueser, and the caves of Khandgiri; however, on glancing 
around our studio at the numerous documents contained 
therein, we find that wc must visit these wonders — which will 
form a continuation of the slight archmlogical and mythological 
informationt contained in this paper— in a future article. liCt 
Ills again, then, return to Pdri and the temple. 

• Southey’s Kebarna. 

♦ The Madras Crescent of July 22il, has an extract from llje Calmtlfi Star, in 
wlurh we find the following useful auggestion “ It would conduce much to iho 
progress of research among our local savaus if the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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One of the most interesting and most important features of 
Pdri is the vast number of muths or monasteries it contains. 
These establishments are said to have been originally founded 
in India by a sect, styled Gosais or Gosains, Each mutli is 
governed by a Mohunty who, with his disciples, forcibly reminds 
one of the abbot and friars of European history and romance. 
In Orissa, an assistant, styled ‘‘ Adhi-Kari " transacts part 
of the business of the Mohunt, — and, if he be a proper man,” 
eventually succeeds to the management. 

It is affirmed that the principal disciples of the founder of 
this sect were of the Siva religion ; at Puri the thriving mem- 
bers of the order are all of the religion of Vishnu. 

“ If any member of a muthl' says a writer on the subject, 
be particularly distinguished by his acts of hospitality, vene* 
ration for his ancestors, and a life of morality, ho receives from 
the Dusname* the honorary title of Mohunt." 

The Head Clerk of Puri gives a list of about thirty principal 
muths, or ‘‘ richest muths," as he terms them, with the amount 
of annual rent, and estimated value, of land pertaining to each. 
Of these endowments of the temple of Jaganndth, he informs 
us that the produce of the lands “ is realized by the Muthdam 
or abbots, who, by this means, though professing themselves 
mendicants, have become the richest merchants in India, and 
are now enjoying every comfort." 

The writer proceeds to expose these pilferings, so clandestinely 
made by the religious imposters:— -“This is strictly prohibited by 
‘ the Hindu law. These endowments have been made by rich Hin* 
‘ dus and Rajahs. The Mahrattas also gave taluks, villages, and 

* putnas, placing them under the muths, with a view to the Muth- 
‘ daris, appropriating the incomes derived therefrom to the perfor- 
‘ mance of ceremonies and offerings to Jaganndth, besides the dis- 

* tribution of Mahapnrshady or holy food, to byragbis, kangalis, 
‘ <fcc. ; but the intentions and wishes of the donors are seldom 

* carried out. On the contrary, the Muthdaris appropriate the 
‘ produce of such endowments to illegal purposes. It is suppos- 
‘ ed that the amount of rent realized from estates so heldy is not 
‘ less than two lakhs and ten thousand rupees : the lands may be 


conUiaed a couple or a quarfett of pages every month, devoted to a summary of Uie 
latest European speculations, memoirs or diacoveries connected with oriental studies.”. 
We would also recommend this cheap mofle of giving scienti6c satisfaction to residents! 
ju India to the Editors of Uie Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

• This is a sort of managing committee for the internal administration of muths. 
For an iuteresting paper on Uiis subject, we beg to refer the reader to one, by John 
Warden, Esq. Bo. C. S., m Uie 32d number of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science. 
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' valued at eight lakhs, and would realize that sum if sold 
laryof Puri, page 

Ibis is most vduable information andwe believe it to be per- 
fectly correct. TheMuthdaris, annually, obtain a sufficient emre 
, sm to defray every expense attending worship at Jaganndth 
The Head Clerk informs us that he “ has frequently convers- 
0(1 With certain Muthdans on the subject -that is of each 
one bearing his share of the stated allowance, at present granted 
by Government-" and bethinks that they will not be averse 
to such an arrangement, should Government think fit to with- 
i^raw the support at present Jfforded.” The whole historv of 
Jagannath, from nearly the beginning of the present cen- 
lury, IS neither more nor less than one huge calendar of crime 
Hut, before arriving at any decided conclusions regarding the 
|.ropriety and policy of the entire withdrawal of die British 
aunual donahoii of Rs. 28,000, in money, from tlie Government 
treasury, it is necessary that we should present the reader with 
some account, from the commencement, of British connexion 
wirti THE TEMPLE OF Jagannath. Wo may bo excused for 
luaking a slight retrospect, as far as tlio battle of Ptiniput— 
whicli, for a time, cruslied Mahratta power in India. But that 

and, in the year 1784, there was 
considerable Mahratta empire— chiefly in the centre of India • 
-and, among the names of the provincial chiefs, conspicuouslv 
shone those of Scindia and Holkar. Orissa, since its^ occl? 
u i by the now masters, Iiad been governed by a lino of “ MaL 
rat a Siibalidars,"* most of whom were famous for nothing but 

oSdferJ '^nntroul over their 

JZTf'" Zemindars were robbed, or 

cted from their estates; ryots were head-deep in misery. 
Kuenue collectors, and the high priest and pnrehas of Jagaii- 

"tam oontinued nearly in this 

ih \r*? * middle of 1803. To restore order, and bring 
'he Mahratta states under our rule, wc fortunately had in India 
statesman of great ability and sound judgment— the Earl 

Mnhl^H ' distractions of the 

i.l, I ‘“u®' continue to increase, until they sliall be 

lieeked by foreign interference. No power in India excepting 

iuU possesses sufficient strength to interpose 

'itn effect m these dissensions/’f ^ 


'» Mahratta Subahdara generally reside.l at the Lanl Bagh Palace 

t Deapatehea, &r., \ol. 2, p, 226, 
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On the 3rd of August, 1S03, the Marquess Wellesley wrote 
to Lieut. Colonel Campbell, commanding the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Army, furnishing orders for the occupation of the 
province of Cuttack. A force of not less than fifteen hundred 
native infantry, to be increased, if practicable and politic, was to 
assemble at Ganjam — which was shortly to be joined by another 
force from Bengal. With the force assembled under these 
orders, “ and with the detachment from Bengal,” wrote the 
Marquess, “ you will enter the province of Cuttack and proceed 
to Jagann&th.” Strict orders weix given, in passing the frontier 
of the Mahratta territory, to use^very means to conciliate the 
inhabitants. A proclamation, similar to that issued by General 
Harris when entering Mysore, was to be made known to the 
defenceless natives of the country : — protection and perfect 
security under the British Government. The remainder of the 
orders abound with political wisdom and caution : — 

“ The situation of the pilgiims passing to and from Jagannath will 
rcipiire your particular attention, you will be careful to afford them the most 
ample protection, and to treat them with every mark of consideration and 
kindness. 

7. On your arrival at Jagannatli, you will employ every possible pre- 
caution to ni’cserve tlie respect due to the Pagoda, and to the religious 
prejudices of the Brahmans and Pilgrims. Yon will furnish the Brohmaus 
with such guards as shall afford perfect security to their persons, rites and 
ceremonials, and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and you will strictly 
enjoin those under your command to observe your orders on this important 
subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy and vigiliuice. 

8, The Brahmans are supposed to derive considerable profits from tlio 
duties levied on pilgrims, it will not, therefore, bo advisable at the present 
inomout to interrupt the system which prevails for the collection of tliosj 
duties. Any measures calculated to relievo the exactions to which pilgrims 
are subjected by tlie rapacity of the Brahmans, would necessarily tend to 
exasperate the persons whom it must be our object to conciliate. You will, 
therefore, signify to tlio Bralunons that it is not your intention to disturb 
the actual system of collections at the Pagoda. At the same time you mil 
he careful not to contract nith the Brahmans any engagments uhich mag 
limit the power of the British Government to make such arrangements with 
respect to that Pagoda, or to introduce such a reform of existing abuses and 
vexations as may hereafter be deemed advisable. 

0. You will assure the Brahmans at the Pagoda of Jagannath, tlmt 
they will not he required to pay any oth*er revenue or tribute to the British 
Government than that w'hich they may have been in the habit of paying 
to the Mubratla Government, and that they will be protected in the exercise 
of their religious duties. 

10. In every transaction relative to the Pagoda of Jagannath, yoi 
will consult the civil commissioner, whom 1 have named for the settlemeni 
of tlie province of Cuttack. 

n. You will midei-btand that no part of the property, treasure, or 
valuable articles of any kind, contained iu the Pagoda of Jagannath, 
or in any religious edifice, or possessed by any of the Priests and Brahmans, 
or persons of any description attached to the temples or religious inslitu 
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tions is to be considered as prize to the army. All such property must be 
respected as being consecrated to religious use, by the customs or prejudices 
of the Hindus. No account is to be taken of any such property, nor is any 
person not be allowed to enter the Pagodas or sacred buildings without the 
express desii'e of Bralimans. 

12. You will leave a sufficient force in the vicinity of Jaganuath, 
under the command of an officer, whom you will particularly select, and in 
whom you can place perfect reliance, for the due execution of the dii*ections 
contained in these instructions.’’* 

Here, as yet, is simply conciliation and protection — with the 
strictest injunctions to enteiMnto no binding arrangements. 
And it is this plan of religio^polcration, while a new conquest 
has not yet made our Acquaintance, that has secured, probably 
for ages, the British supremacy in Hindustan. 

The Moguls had formerly been roused by the flush of con- 
quest to burn the idol. And, under the same circumstances, we 
can imagine the Frengli imprisoning the Brabmnns, and hunting 
the liigh-priest, like an antelope to the banks of the Chilka. 
Such was not a part of the admirable policy of Lord Welles- 
ley. In less than six weeks after the foregoing orders, Lieut. 
Colonel Harcourt, with a considerable brigade of infantry and 
two eighteen-pounders, was on the march towards Jaganndtb. 
On tke 18th of September, be took possession of Puri. In a 
letter to the Actg. Military Secretary, be writes - 

“Upon application from tho cbiof Brahmans of the Pagoda, I have 
allbrded them guards (of Hindus) and a most satisfactory conlidenco is 
shewn by the brahmans, priests, and otficore of the Pagoda, and by the 
mliabitaiits of Jagannath, both in their present situation, * and in tlio 
future protection of the British Government. 

From tho general good conduct of tho troops under my command, 
and from the strict attention wliich has been paid to my orders for jjre- 
M'lUing all interference with the inhabitants and natives, framed under 
llio express injunctions of his Kxcclleiicy the most noble tlie Governor- 
Uciirral, not a single complaint lias been made to mo; though I have, 
by f-vory practicable means, invited a direct communication of tlio least 
deviation from this important duty."t 

The British army arrived at the town of Cuttack on tlio 10th 
of October, and, on tho I4th, thefortofBarrabiUti fell by assafilt. 
The town was immediately occupied by the Britisli troops. 

A small force of Infantry had been previously sent round 
ky sea to occupy Balasore. Lord Wellesley wrote to General 
Lake at the end of September : You will receive details of 
Qur success.” “ If we retain Cuttack, we must furnish troops, 
(and a strong force it must be) for the defence of that valuable 
and most important possession.” 


• Despatches, &c., vol. 3, pp. 260-70. 


t Despatches, vol. 3. p. 321. 
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At the end of October ho stated, in a Despatch to the Court 
of Directors, that the inhabitants of the province “ expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at the prospect of being speedily relieved 
from the oppressions to which they had uniformly been subjected 
by the Mahratta Government, and of being placed under the pro- 
tection of the British power." Mr. Melville had been appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the province. Thus, with little opposition, 
was entire possession taken of the Cuttack district — which, even- 
tually, was formally ceded to the Honorable Company by the 
Bajali of Berar. The imprtanc^f this territory to the Govern- 
ment chiefly consists in its Gefl^fephical position : connecting 
the two presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. George— 
and placing the whole range of coast on this side of the bay 
under our immediate contrdul. 

Such is a very slight sketch of the conquest of the pro- 
vince — in which the peaceful occupation of the town of Puri 
forms the first stage of our being mixed up with the aflairs 
of Jaganndth. The question now came to be— -how was this 
vast and ex})ensive stronghold of Hindu superstition to be 
supported ? It will be seen from the Marques Wellesley s instruc- 
tions tliQt the system of levying duties on pilgrims was not 
immediately to be interfered with. But the rapacity df the 
Brahmans became so great, and the disturbances consequent 
on their villainies so prejudicial to the peace of the district, 
that, after a few months, tlie British Government abolished 
the tax. Tiie wily Brahmans now came forward and requested 
us to disburse, as had been done by former governments, “ the 
usual sums required for the expenditure of the ceremonies." 
It was determined by the Government to do as the Mahrattas 
had done. But here came the difficulty to know how the Mah- 
rattm had done, in the way of presenting annual gifts or sums 
of money to the temple. The Rajah of Berar, Scindia, and the 
various Mahratta chieftains sent large donations to Jaganndth, 
on the occasion of any great success in their fortunes. The 
Muthdaris in P6ri, we have every reason to believe, were 
obliged to give every established cowri* for the service of the 
idol, according to the will of the testators. These sums, annu- 
ally, added to the lands assigned to the use of the temple 
from its foundation, and an annual offering, of no fixed amount, 
from the Subahdar at Cuttack, we believe to have formed thq 
only sums admissible by the Mahratta government for the 
entire service of Jaganndtb. Sums of money were given by 
our Government, according to the request of the. priests, for 


A Biniai sbel). of which sixty make a fartliing, or th^ sixtib part of an anna. 
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The expenditure of the oeremonies. But> naturally enough, not 
wishing the acquisition of the Cuttack province to be lessened 
in value by the use of part of its revenue for the support 
of an establishment like Jagannith, the Government wrote, 
in May 1804 — ** that it will be, in every point of view, advis- 
able to establish moderate rates of duty or collection on the 
pilgrims proceeding to perform their devotions at Jaganndth." 
Accordingly, Mr. Hunter — of the judicial department at Pur' 
neah— was called upon by the Board of Revenue to officiate, 
for the present," in the cecity of “ Collector of the Tax 
on Pilgrims at Jagann^th." €fce letter forming this new office 
IS dated from the Council Chamber, 21st November, 1805— 
Mr. Hunter was furnished with an extract from the Regulation 
for the collection of the tax— which in 1800 was passed into 
a law — and for the maintenance of good order, regularity, and 
tranquillity in the interior of the temple and in the town of 
Jaganiidthpdri and its dependencies.” After some delay and 
thought concerning the “ mode of reaching Jaganndth" — whe- 
ther by dak, or in one of the Hon’blo Company’s Pilot Schoo- 
ners— Mr, Hunter at length fairly commenced the duties of 
liis new office, on the 22d of January, 1800 ; — and this func- 
tionary appears, from all we have read, to have been most in- 
defatigable in his vocation, than which it would be no easy 
task to conceive any more difficult or harrassing. It would 
liave required a mental Hercules to have cleansed the vast 
Ijrecding den of iniquity from even a part of its loath- 
someness and corruption. Mr. Hunter’s salary was fixed at 
500 Rg. per month, and he was allowed a commission at the rate 
of one and a half per cent, on the gross amount of the colleo- 
tions arising from the tax. This e.stablishment of the pilgrim 
tiix forms die second stage of British connexion with Jagan- 
nath. 

Let us now proceed to consider the sums paid by us for 
tile support of the temple before the year 1800. On the 8th 
of November of that year, Mr. Hunter writes to the Board of 
Hevenue, that, in addition to khunjas and sums received 
liy the temple, he has paid in cash nearly Sicca Rupees 
't5,000, as was done in each former yeafy since the capture 
the province!' So, then, a largo sum of money was paid 
*n each former year, chiefly because the priests of the temple 
*aid the Mahrattas had paid it — the principal of these priests, 
at the time, being a Mahratta, and probably the most accom- 
plished priest amo4g them. We certainly paid annual sums 
of money to the temple, as expedient and politic to preserve 
peace and order in the province at tite time. But any binding 


H H 
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arrangement would have been a direct disobedience of Lor4 
Wellesley’s orders in 1803. 

On the 15th of September, 1804, the Board of Commissioners 
who had been appointed to settle the affairs of the conquered 
district, issued a “ Proclamation,” from Cuttack, regarding tk 
settlement of the landed revenue of the ^province. 

We have no room to quote the sixteen sections of this Procla- 
mation, which was included, and placed with various “ qualifica- 
tions and explanations,” in Regulation XII. of 1805 : — passed 
by the Vice-President in Council, on the 6th of September 
In the sixteen paragraphs just alluded to, we are unable to find 
the slightest reference to an established donation for the supporl 
of the temple of Jagann^th. 

But, in the eighth section of the Regulation, it states wc 
think consistently enough : — 

“ Nothing contained in this regulation shall be construed to aiithori7( 
the resumption of the rents of any lands assigned under grants from tin 
Rajali of Berar, or from any zemindar talukdar, or any actual proprietoi 
of land in the zillah of Cattack as endowments of the temple of Jagannath 
or of muths in the vicinity of that temple, or for similar purposes; providei 
however that any fixed quit rent which the holders of such lands are bourn 
to pay by the conditions of their gi'ants, shall continue to be paid agree 
ably to former usage.”* 

This seems a fair latitude of qualif cation and explanation o 
an hypothesis — the proclamation — apparently, to .us, entirelj 
and solely connected with the settlement of the land revenue 
How startled, then, are we to find, in the 30th section o 
Regulation XII., the assertion ” that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to authorize the resumption of the established 
donation for the support of the temple of Jagannath." Tli( 
intention of Government to settle a fixed allowance for th( 
Pagodas had not yet arrived at maturity. How, tlien, could then 
be an established donation ? But we will let the reader satisf 
himself on this point. And the best way to do that is to furnisl 
him with a portion of the early correspondence. 

The following is the greater part of a letter from G. Dowdes 
well. Esq., Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, datet 
from the Council Chamber, the 20th March, 1806 : — 

TO THE COLLECTOB OF THE TAX AT JAGANNATH. 

“ The Govemor-Genoral in Council sanctions the advances of cash whicl 
you have made for tlie su^ort of the temple. With respect to the Ruths 
the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the preparation of then 
ought to be entrusted to the native officers of the temple, and the exp6ns< 


Relations of Government, vol. 1804-8. 


\ Cars for the festivals. 
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defrayed from the funds which have been or be aasimed for sup* 
port ; and that it is not advisable that the Cfollector roould interfere m 
details of that nature. 

You are desired to specily the amount claltoed by the officers of the 
temple, on account of the expense of the Ruths in the last year : at the 
game time, reporting whether according to established usage tnat expense 
Bbould he defrayed by Government, or from the produce of the lands 
or other funds already assigned for the support of the temple. 

You are desired as soon after the receipt of this letter as may be practi- 
cable, to prepare and submit to Government, a statement of the produce of 
the lands appropriated to the support of the temple, and to the mainte- 
nauce of its ministers and officers, and of any other funds appropriated to 
those purposes. 

XI. You will at the same time prepare and submit to Government, 
ft statement of the sums annually required for the support of the temple 
(including as for as practicable, contingencies of every description) and 
for the maintenance of the ministers and officers attached to it, in order 
tliftt such amount as may be required in addition to the present endow* 
menu of the temple, may be assigned for those purposes^" 

Mr. HuiiteBs answer to the above— of which the following ia 
the chief portion, is dated 29th March, 1800 : — 

TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT IN THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
FORT WH.LUM. 

“ I liave the lionor to enclose a list of the lands appertaining to the 
Pagoda, as furnished by Sewaji Pundit; but independent of these, there 
are other lands, under charge of various persons (and also fixed suras paid 
l;y /eraindars) which are applied to sundry expenses of the Pagoda. 

Some of these appear in the Jumma Kliurch of the Pagoda, a few ai^e 
numbered under tlic bead of charity at Cuttack, and I am unable to discover, 
T»ho has any accompt of the remainder. 

At least 5'6th of the expense of the Pagoda consists of articles, such as 
rice, ghee, &o the quantity of which is fixed, and not the price; in conse- 
quence it is almost impossible for me to acquaint you, what yearly sum will 
bo necessary for the oxpeusos of the Pagoda, in addition to its endowments, 
as required in the 11th jiaragraph of your letter. 

In the mean time however, from the information wliich I have already 
<^llected, it does not appear that it will exceed forty-five thousand Rupees. 

This is exclusive of tlie repairs of the building, &c. which when required, 
kere formerly paid for, by levying a per centago on the countiy, under the 
title of Kurumherha^ 

It appears to be the intention of Oomnment to settle a fixed allowance 
for the Pagoda ; in this case I feel my duty to state, that independent of 
the objections which arise from the above statement of its Jumma Khurch, 
the Purchoa are servants of Government, who were formerly removable at 
pleasure, and who, I am firmly persuaded, have no farther interest in tho 
welfare of the Pagoda, than in as far as they may enrich themselves, and 
tre Hindus."-*' 

I 

• The lUt encloseJ in Uie above letter we have Uiought proper to give in the form 
'»f a Note— as we imagine it may interest a few rea<lers:— 

" List of VilUigei, dc. appropriated to the crpeiises of the Piiqitda^ u Uh then 
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Previous to the arrival of Mr. Hunter at Jagannfith, the officers 
of the temple, as we have before seen, were clamorous for cash. 
They had been amply4|)rovided, on the antecedent principle^ 
before the Collector of tax assumed his unenviable office. 

Two months previous to the last correspondence, the Vice 
President in Council had authorized Mr. Hunter to make such 
advances of cash as appeared to him necessary for the support 
of tlie temple and for the maintenance of its ministers and 
officers, as “ may be conformable to former established usages'.' 
But we do not believe there were any ‘‘ established usages." 
among the Mahrattas, regarding the payment of large sums 
of money out of the revenue of the province for the support of 
Jaganndth. When the Court at Nagpore and ambitious chief- 
tains were pressing on all sides for money, a very small portion 
of the pilgrim tax went to the temple. From this tax we know 
that the Mahrattas derived a considerable revenue. And so did 
we eventually. But, supposing the Mahrattas had had no tax, 


produce for the year ViX%f 1805-6) “ as furnis/ied by Scwaji PimdU, 8d Dvual 
Purcha. 


TILLAGES. 

Kuplesnrpur 

Balgaon 

Suitigra 

Oottiir Kuna 

Birpurtdbpur 

Alsruug 

Swalo, under cliargc of Qurniuklidas 

Molira, under charge of ditto 

J16 bati8 4 tnau of Ijirgobindpur(fixed jummabnndi) , 

Alpur lObatis (Ditto) . 

Birboie 7 ditto (Ditto) . 

Puohpal 5 ditto (Ditto) . 

Kuapur and Buiipur 6 ditto, (Ditto) . 

Furiiitpoor , 


Acct. 

.... 1 , 


Perglt. Kodbor in charge ofJyram Das, wlio fnniishes u fixed] 
' lhog...f 


Ks. As.Ods. Ks. 
,815 4 Si 2 
6»8 4 0 0 
621 10 4 0 
645 2 12 '• 
7H1 9 4 0 
269 1 
502 0 
280 12 
51 9 16 0 
15 6 1 0 
42 4 2 0 
30 15 10 0 
25 12 18 0 
8 11 7 2 


0 0 

4 


0 


daily offering to Jagannktli under the head of Mobun Bhog. . 
Fixed Khmija, received from sundry Zemindars . . , 

Paid from sundry Saers 

Sole of Malmprosail or holy food, &c 

Fees of 4tb Purcha (whose appointment isvat'uut) 

Ditto of ditto on Dhiija or offerings of cloth, &c., . 


5,161 4 12 2 

8,7 
3,9 
7,3 


^,710 4 14 
3,920 13 15 
7,392 10 10 
2.5 2 11 
80 0 0 


Total 

The particulars of the collections of only seven of the villages have 

been fumislied, in which thejummais 

Brought to account 


Remainder 

Which are the expenaes of Collection. 

(Errors Excepted.) 

(Signed) J. Hukteb, 


81,1.39 0 9 3 

6,553 9 6 0 

5,028 14 15 2 , 

1,524 10 10 2 * 


CoUectof of Tax. 
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would they have paid one farthing from the land revenues to- 
wards tlie support of the idol ? Assuredly not. It would mere- 
ly have been supported by its endowments and the volun- 
tary offerings of those who were even the supporters of the 
Bralimanioal priest-hood, and in whose religion Jagann4th of 
course was a principal ! We have paid money to Jaganndth 
both before the re-establishment of the tax, and after its entire 
abolition by Lord Auckland. The partial remedy of the phi- 
lauthropic Governor- General for the discontinuance of British 
“ Connexion’* with the temple only makes our present position 
more inconsistent. But we have neglected to furnish the reader 
with any information regarding the pilgrim tax. The follow- 
ing twelve sections are from Regulation IV. of 1 80G*— passed 
by the Governor- General in Council, on the 3rd April, 1806 — 
Bengal era, 1212 ; — 

“ Wlierens it is provided by section 31, Regulation XII. 1805, that a tax 
shall be levied from pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jagannath : and 
wliereas it is essentially necessary that provision should be made for the 
protection of the pilgrims from undue exactions on the part of the officers 
of Government .or of the temple, and also for the preservation of oi-der, 
tran(|uillity, and regularity in the town of Jagaiindthimri, and its depen’ 
doncies, and for the ti-ial of civil suits of iuconsiderahle amount or value 
within those limits; the following rules have been passed, to bo in force 
from the time of their promulgation. 

II. A tax shall be levied on the part of Oovemmcnt (as was heretofore 
done under the late Marhatta government) on pilgi*ims resorting to the temple 
of Jagannath. The collection of the tax shall be entnisted to an officer, 
(being a covenanted servant of the Company,) with the official designation of 
the collector of the tax on pilgrims at Jagannath. The general superin- 
tendence of the collections, and the control of the officers employed in the 
performance of that duty, shall be vested in the Board of Revenue at Fort 
William. 

III. The avenues for the admission of pilgrims to the temple of Jagan- 
nath shall be confined to two; viz. Ghat Attarah Nullah on the North, and 
Ghat Lokenath on tlie South of tho town of Jnffannathjiuri. 

JV. Tlie tax to the levied at Ghat Attarah Nullali, shall be fixed at ten 
rupees; and the tax to be levied to Ghat Lokenauth, shall be fixed at 
six nipeos, on each person of the class of pilgrims, commonly called Uil 
Jdtru; whetlier such appellation shall have been assumed by the pil- 
grims themselves, or whether they shall bo so denominatad by their con- 
ductors. 

V. The tax on all other pilgrims indiscriminately shall be levied at tho 
rate of tw'o rupees from eacli )>erson. 

VI. The abovementioned rates of tax on pilgrims, are to be considered 
• to include the usual fees of the officers of the temple ; and these fees shall 
kin future be paid to them out of tlie funds wliich have been, or may be 

assigned for the support of the temnle. Provided, however, that this rule 
shall not be considered applicable to the officers denominated Purharis 
and Pundahs, who shall be entitled to receive, in conformity to established 

• The whole of thi^ Regulation is rescinded by Regulation IV. of 
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usage, a fee from the pilgrims, according to a table of rates which shall 

be kept fixed at the temple of Jagannath, and in places adjacent to the 

temple, for general information. The officers attached to the temple, are 
accordingly strictly prohibited from making any demands for money, ex- 
elusive of the tax and fees specified in this and the preceding sections. 
This restriction, however, shau not be consti'ued to preclude the said 
officei -8 from receiving presents or gifts ; the same being voluntarily made. 
Any deviation from these rules will subject the officer, by whom such 
offence shall be committed, on proof thereor made to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Revenue, or of the Governor-General in Council, (if the nature of 
the case shall require a reference to Government under the general provb 
sions contained in Regulation V. 1804 ,) to be dismissed from his employ- 
ment. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the collector of the tax on pilgrims to 
Establish, with the approbation of tlie Board of Revenue, such rules, as 
may be necessary for tne due collection of the tax ; for keeping regular and 
clear accounts of the receipts ; for the prevention of embezzlement by tlio 
native officers ; and for guarffing agaiust any evasion of the established 
tax bythe pilm-ims. 

VI I I . It snail likewise be the duty of tbe collector to establish, with tho 
sanction of the Board of Revenue, and aided by the officer of police such 
rules for the admission of pilgrims into tho town of Jagannath puri through 
the proscribed avenues ol Ghat Attarah Nullah and Ghat Lokenautb, as 
may be necessary to guard against accidents and confusion, and to preserve 
regularity and good order among tlie great concourse of people re.sorting to 
tlio temple. 

IX. Ill conformity to long and established usage, the following descrip 
tious of persons sliall be considered to be exempt from tbe payment of tlio 
tax on pilgrims at dugannath, viz. byragbis; persons employed in carrying 
tlie water of the Ganges to the temple of Jagannath, or to any other 
Hindu temples; persons residing between the Bytumi Nullah and tho 
Gonjam river; persons resorting to the town of Jaganniithpuri for trade 
or for any otlior purpose, excepting on pilgiimage. Pilgrims likewise in an 
actual state of poverty shall be exempted from the payment of tlie establish- 
ed tax, on declaring, under such form or ceremony as shall bo proscribed by 
the native 0(11061*8 entrusted with the management of tho temple, tJiat they 
cannot contiibute the prescribed tax of two rupees, and that they ha\0 
not in their immediate possession more money than is absolutely uecessaiy 
to defray their expenses on their return from tbe pilgrimage. 

X If it slioull appear that any other class of people was heretofore 
exempted from the payment of tbe duty levied on pilgrims under the Iflte 
Marhatta Government, tho collector of the tax shall report the circumstance 
to the Board of Revenue. That Board shall submit the case, with their 
sentiments on the subject, to the Governor-General in Council, who will 
order such class of people to be in future exempted from the payment of tlie 
tax, or not, as may appear to him to be proper. Tho Governor-General in 
Council likewise reserves to himself from the power of granting any 
temporary and special exemptions from the tax in favor of individuals 
which he may consider to be proper. • 

XI. Tho superintendeuco of the temple of Jagannath and its interior » 
economy; the conduct and management of its affaii*s; and the entire 
eoutrol over the priests, officers, and servants, attached to tlie idol and to 
tlie teuiple, shall bo vested in an assembly of pundits or leanied Brahman.s, 
who on all occasions shall be guided by the recorded rules and institutions 
of the temple, or by long and established usage. 
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Xri. The assembly of pundits shall consist of three members, to be 
recommended by the collector of the tax on pilgrims, through the Board 
of Revenue to the Governor-General in Council.”* 

The other regulations, or sections of them, concerning the 
temple of Jaganndth, are repealed by Act X. of 1840— by which 
the entire superintendence of the temple officers, is vested in 
the Rajah of Kliurdah. 

In the extract of a letter from the Secretary to Government 
in the Revenue Department, dated the 4th June 1807, we find 
tlmt “ In consequence of the unsatisfactory accounts, rendered 
' by the Collector of the tax on pilgrims, of the receipts 
‘ and disbursements of the temple of Jagann^th ; and the very 
‘ imperfect information obtained, at the expiration of this long 
‘ period of time, of the resources of the temple, the Governor- 
‘ General in Council is of opinion, that an alteration is indis- 
‘ pensably necessary with respect to the constitution of that 
‘ office.” 

“ The Governor- General in Council is accordingly pleased to 

* vest the superintendence of the collection of the tax on pilgrims, 

‘ and of the temple, (so far as the European officers of Govern- 
‘ ment are authorized under the existing regulations to inter- 
' fere with that institution) in the Collector of Cuttack, subject 
' of course to your general control (that of the Rev. Dep.) 

* leaving Mr. Hunter to collect the tax on the spot, under the 
‘ orders of the Collector.” 

Mr. Webb was accordingly instructed to ” bring up the 
amounts of the receipts and disbursements of the temple,” also 
to make a full enquiry respecting the lands assigned for its 
support, &c. 

Among the various frauds which were resorted to by pilgrims, 
to elude the payment of the tax, we can find none more curious 
than the following, and none more easy of detection ; — The 
officers employed in the collection of tho tax discovered that 
frauds had been frequently committed by persons professing 
themselves to be carriers of the water of the Ganges. The 
head Purharri of the temple, and the officer who was employed 
under the Mahratta Government, at the Attarah Nullah Ghat, 
were consequently called upon to state whether the carriers of 
the water of the Ganges were exempted from the payment of 
<my tax under the Mahrattas. Both stated in writing that none 
exempted, excepting such as had obtained an order to 
that effect. This was the same as in our Regulations. But, in 
order to prevent fraud, the Collector proposed that the carriers 


* Regtilations of Government, vol. ■'», 1804-S. 
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of the water should first be obliged to go to Lokenath to pour 
the water over the idol at that place. “ This/’ writes the Col- 
lector, “ I conceive will effectually guard against the frauds, as 
no Hindu would pour water over the idol, which is not actually 
the water of the Ganges, and as the distance is not so much 
ns a quarter of a mile from the temple, there will be no great 
hardship in the measure.” We have abridged some informa- 
tion regarding the tax paid by pilgrims : — 

“ The paying pilgrims were divided unto four classes, the lal jatrig, 
nim hds, nhurrnngs, and punj tirthis. 

The rates of payment were eventually raised, with higher privileges to 
the pilgrims. A lal jatri received a pass of free access to the temple, for 
sixteen days, on the payment of sicca rupees ten. A pilgrim of the second 
class had access for seven days, on the payment of five rupees: of the third 
class, for four days, on the payment of nipces two: the fourtli class received 
the pass “ to perform the customary ceremonies without the gates of the 
temple," during sixteen days, on the payment of rupees twenty. A pilgrim 
of the first class was also allowed iree access to the temple for thirty days, 
attended by a puiidah. On the payment of ten rupees he was exemutod 
from tlie latter’s attendance— and, by surrendering his pass, was allowed to 
remain in the town as long os he pleased. 

'i’he Collector of Cuttack, writing to the Board of Revenue in August, 
1808 , says “ A total exclusion of pilgrims from a future residence in the 
town of Jagannathpuri, would be liable to great objection, and would 
infringe upon the religious prejudice of Hindu." 

Let us now say a few words concerning the Purharris, 
Purchast and —classes which play most conspicuous 

parts in the town of Puri. 

Tlie Purhfmis are a set of people who reside within the 

holy land” of the temple, at Piirshuttom. They are the 
servants of the god Jaganndth ; and their duty consists in 
guarding the seven inner doors of tlie Pagoda. They are said 
to attend there during the day, and to watch over the temple 
during the night. They conduct the pilgrims through it and 
present them to Jaganndth, from which last act they dernc 
their appellation (Prutti harri). In 1838, we read of 
them defraying the expense, attending the purification of the 
temple. They were governed by four sirdars — one of whom 
was their gomashta ;* and under this personage were many 
inferior goraashtas who travelled all over India in search 
of pilgrims. The Purharris derived their emolument 
principally from that portion of the tax which was bes- 
towed on the servants of the temple by Government, “ in con-’ 
formity to ancient practice.” In 1838 tbeir number exceeded 

* Agent— Formerly to ensure their proteotion on the arrival of a Ooma-shla with » 
hatch of pilgrims, Uie Purhnrri — or heart of the department — was allowed to take a 
from Uiem. 
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four hundred. For their miserable and cruel treatment of the 
natives, and mode of enticing them to leave their quiet homes 
and undertake a wretched pilgrimage, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Peggs' “ Cry” and the “ History of Ptiri." The pilgrim- 
hunting system, it would appear, is still, in a degree, flourish- 
ing and, in the latter production, the picture of the Purharri, 
as he is at present, is not painted too severely true.* 

The Purchaa were the head priests of the temple. Previous 
to 1«S40, they saw that the worship was conducted “ in an order- 
ly and proper manner/’ under the controul of the Rajah of 
Khurdah. They superintended the collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenues of Jaganndth, and received the Govern- 
ment allowance. They determined ‘‘ all ‘questions arising from 
the perquisites occasioned by the expenditure of the sums." 
Ill short, they were a band of Neckars— of whom the present 
superintendent now forms the sole representative— who under- 
took the management of finance in troublous times without much 
of the skill or any of the honesty of the great Frenchman. 

The Pundahs are servants of Jaganndth, and their duty is 
])rincipally in the pagoda. Formerly, they also did the same 
duties as the Purharris, during the collection of the tax that 
IS they took money when they could get any. 

Fortunately, “ the vile Pundahs of Puri !" is a phrase in the 
mouth of nearly every respectable native in Orissa ; so the race, 
It would appear, is beginning to work out its own extinction. 

Of the unsettled state of affairs towards the end of the year 
1^0(), tlie Collector of Tax says, in a letter to the Board of 
Revenue— dated 8th November, that the lands of the temple 
"are-managed in a very improper manner;" and ho doubts 
the resources of the whole of them — or even a fair part of 
tlifin— being brought to credit. He likewise states that besides 
tile known lands, “ there are many others under charge of 
the Mmhdaris, &c., which do not appear in the accounts of 
the tcm]de, though they certainly appear to form part of its 
revenue." By all accounts the temple of Jaganiidth appears to 
hfl^c had many resources in land, IVIr. Hunter had reason to 
heheve “to aa immense amount, in other districts." These were 
^1 in addition to the annual sum i)aid by Government. The 
Furchas demand more money, and the head Purcha is accused 
^ embezzlement : — 

‘‘The acting Chief Hereditary Priest strongly accuses the Purcha of 
embezzling great part of these resources, but his accusations have not been 


See History of PiJn, pp. &3-54. 
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enquired into, it being the wisli of Goveramont not to interfere in the dc 
tails of the disbursements. 

The expenses of the temple are at present under no control. The Purcha 
is fully aware that* he is. not considered amenable for mismanagement or 
extravagance ; and except for the purpose of being retained in his situation 
has no object in doing his dnty with attention, to the interests either of 
Government or of the Temple. The accounts which he now produces of 
the expenditure of the yeai^ 1210 make the disbursements amount to 
Khs. 1,06,662-13-13, or about rupees 50,000, a few additional expenses have 
since been authorised by the Commissioners, and the sum of Khs. 20,000 or 
about Ks. 5,000, has been added^both to the Dr. and Cr. side of the Jumma 
Khurch under the head of Mohun Bhog, making the expenditures which 
ought to be allowed, amount in the whole to less than 60,000 rupees, and as 
the receipts allowed by Sewaji Pundit amounted in 1212 to about 31,000 
rupees, and he has received in cash about 34,000 rupees from my treasury, 
it would appear that the present demand of money for the current expenses 
of the temple ought not to be complied with.” 

Wo direct the readers particular attention to the following 
correspondence Mr. Hunter, on the 6th of May, 1807, wrote 
to the Board of Revenue thus : I have already examined the 

accounts of the temple from the year 1208 till 1212 which 

will shew very clearly in what manner they have been con- 
ducted." In a letter to the Governor- General in Council, dated 
26th May, 1807, the Revenue Board appear to have some 
doubts concerning the correctness of the Mahratta accounts 
And, even in 1843, when an application was made for them 
to the Resident at Nagpore, that functionary states in a letter 
(private): “I have made a rough translation of them into 
‘ English; but as there arc numerous terms used in them, 

‘ wliich are local, I cannot understand them — nor is there ft 
* man in Nagpore at the present day who can explain them." The 
Revenue Board state in the letter above-mentioned:— 

“ Jn what mode the Collector has obtained the accounts of the cxncnsp" 
incun-od under I6e late Mahratta Government, be has not explained, but 
as it would appear that he considers the accounts to be autlientic, vs f<tt 
its they apply to the advances made by the late Oovernment, it occurs to ih 
that ii’ you should be pleased to sanction any papicnts being made on 
the part of Government, they should be regulated according to the standard 
of tne advances made in 1209.* 

On a general consideration of the reports wo have raseived from the 
Collector, we doubt much whether any accurate information is likely to Ik- 
obtained either of the actual expenses requisite to be incurred for tlic cere 
monies and duties of the temple, or of the funds at present belonging tc it- 
The resources of the endowments in land may certainly be ascertained i» 
a mueh more satisfactory innnnor than they arc at present, but in i-e.sjwct to 
the article of income arising from fees and presents we conceive that any 
accurate information of that is scarcely to be expected, and we doubt al8i> 


• 1803 - 1 . 
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^vliether Um 3 funds aiising from the sale of Mahapershad can be justly 

ascertained. 

Iroui the accounts submitted there would appear to be a necessity of some 
Bilvances being made by Government, in addition to the funds belonging to 
the temple. Instead of allowing a fixed sum hereafter on that account, 
It occurs to us that it would be an eligible niod,e to allow a certain per cent- 
ago upon the collections made by Goveniment from the pilgrims. 

On a reference to the accounts in our Accountant’s Office it appears 
that from April 1806 to May 1807 , the gross collections made on the part of 
Government from the pilgrims amounted to 1 , 18 , 253 . The total chai-ges 
incurred Government in that period til stated at 42 , 666 , leaving a net 
revenue ot 75 , 587 . Of this however some balance may probably be chiim- 
eil by the Piirchas as due to them on account of the expenses of the temple. 
The collector’s accounts, you will observe, are only made up to the end of 
1212; we ai-e therefore uninformed of the amount which may be claimed 
by the Purchas on account of the period above mentioned, in addition 
to the amount actually paid to them. Of the charges above specified, it 
iipjioars that 20,168 are on account of the salary of the Collector and of his 
Amla, and a further sum of Rs. 1,200 was expended in the building of a 
Cutcherry for the Collector, deducting those sums from the gross collections, 
the balance would bo 90 , 885 . Supposing therefore that for the expenses of 
the temple 20 per cent, had been allowed upon the receipts, after deducting 
tlie whole of the expense of collection, including the Collector’s salary and 
coinimssiou, there would have been nearly 20,000 Rs., which would have 
boon appropriable on that account. 

Although that amount is not as much as was advanced by Government in 
1212, yet under all circumstances we arc of opinion that if 20 per cent, bo 
allowed upon the collections, after deducting the expenses of collection, the 
expenses of the temple will be amply provided for. In the first place wo 
conceive that the endowments of the temple may he considorahly raised, 
and we have no doubt that under the managomont of the Rajah of 
Khurdah, the expenses will be much reduced.” 


The Mabratta accounts, after much diligent searching, tlis' 
covered by the Resident at Nagpore, we should liave stated, 
were those for the Cuttack Subah— “ for 1200, 7, and 8.” 
“ They are written," says he, “ in the Mabratta character, and 
as I understand there are a number of MalirattalAIuhsuddis in 
Cuttack, I trust you will have no difficulty in getting them trans- 
lated." The accounts were duly translated, and brought into 
nse as required. But it would appear from this little piece of 
correspondeiico — for the publication of which we do not think 
that even the most scrupulous will blame us— that the decypher- 
of accounts in the Mabratta character, was, from the com- 
mencement of our occupation of the Cuttack province, left in 
a considerable degree to natives. Perhaps Sir William Jones 
Ijimself could not have made out the local terms alluded to in 
the Resident’s letter. But this simple incident goes in some 
'^ay to strengthen our upholding what may seem rather a bold 
assertion— that wo knew little, on the conquest of the district, 
and have probably known less since— of how the Mahrattas con- 
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ducted Iho affairs of Jagann^th. Let us now proceed— com- 
mencing with a few “ facts and figures.” 

The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Webb, writes ou the 7th 
March, 1808; 

To H. T. COLEBROOKE, EsQ. 

President and Member of the Board of Revenue, Fort William^ 

Gentlemen, — I have now the honor to forward an abstract account of 
the number and description of pilgrims resorting to the temple at Jagon- 
nath, also general treasuiy acM^nts of the receipts and disbursements of 
the treasury under charge of me Collector of Tax from December 1805 
to April IHOO and from May 1800 to April 1807 inclusive. 

The total amount of tax levied from 
January Ist, 1800 to April 00, 1807,* 
inclusive, being a period of 10 months, 

is tax levied Sa. Rs 1,00,211 6 0 

Total receipts, account, fines, &c 15,097 9 0 


Total Receipts 2,05,608 15 0 

Total paid expenses of the temple 36.378 7 0 

Paid charges collection 20,309 0 6 

Paid contingent charges 12,279 9 2 

By remittances to Collector of Cuttack... 1,22,000 0 0 

1,90,967 I I 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the 
Collector of Sicca Rupees 


14,011 13 11 


Stirling thinks that the number of pilgrims resorting to Jagnn- 
ndlli has been exaggerated. And we really fear there has been 
a good deal of exaggeration in our own time. 

That there is annually a vast waste of human life among 
the deluded beings who set fortli on their pilgrimage in the sun- 
shine of hope, and find too late that “ shadows, clouds, ami 
darkness, rest upon it,” — we will not presume to deny. But, 
to remove an existing evil, we see no necessity for enlarging upon 
truth, or cryiilK hideously in the vast sea of public controversy 
With duo reverence for the many and philanthropic exertions uf 
some of those who have exposed the abominations of Jagan- 
ndth, wo must candidly confess thaf it is the opinion of many sen- 
sible men, that if they had mW less, they might have done more. 

We believe that, from time to time, the Court of Directors 
and various Goveruments in India, have been offended by some of 
the modes in which British connexion with Jagannuth has been 
assailed, — and so, any strong interest in its discontinuance ha§ 
gradually dwindled down to being content with paying a doinv 
tion, that donation being founded on a supposed pledgcy of the 
origin of wliioh wo have neither history nor proof ! 


• We have been unable to find, among the huge mass of correspondence and 
couuU*. tlie appendices containing all Uie particulars of the above. 
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Stirling gives the following statement of pilgrims of all classes 
who attended for five years at the three great festivals,* “ pro- 
cured from the most authentic sources,” viz : — 


1817-18, 

.. Paying Tax 

35,941 

Exempt 

39,720 

Total 

75,641 

1818-10, 

.. Ditto 

36,241 

Ditto 

4,870 

Ditto 

41,111 

1819-20, 

.. Ditto 

92,874 

Ditto 

39,000 

Ditto 

,31,874 

1820-21,. 

Ditto 

21,946 

Ditto 

11,500 

Ditto 

33,446 

1821-22,. 

.. Ditto 

35,160 

Ditto 

17,000 

Ditto 

52,160 


We shall give a statement of *tii 0 collections, charges and 
receipts as we proceed. 

A feast which happened but once in several years, or twice 
during a century, would produce an incredible influx of pil- 
grim. The author of the “ History of Piiri ” observes that — 

“Since the tax-office was abolished, no record regarding tlio pilgnms 
resorting to Jagannath lias been kept in tlio public office on tfie part of 
Government; tlio eonijiiler w'as consequently obliged to have roeourso 
to the priest of tlio toiiiplo for information. The registry kept by them, 
it was lioped, might have proved worthy of trust ; — hut it is not so. Such 
as It is, however, is exhibited below:— 


Year. 

Numher of 
Pilgrims 

Year. 

Numher of 
Pilgrims. 

1839-4i 

53,315 

1813-14 

1,87,321 

1810-11 

51,571 

1841-15 

1,88.975 

1841-12 

1,12,567 

1845-46 

1,98,012 

1842-43 

1,49,438 

1816-47 

2,10,325 


“ On referring to some accounts, it appears that all clas.so3 of pilgrims 
rcsoiting to Jagaiinatb annually, amount to from about 50,000 to .‘i, 00, 000, 
ns the latter lias been ohserved in two or three instances when any holidays 
of conscqncuce have taken place. The pilgnms aasemhle hero at all seasons, 
and consist of foreigners, countrymen, byraghis, and kangals; most of 
the pilgrims are females .’'— pages 55-50 ” n 

This latter feature is a curious one in the pilgrimage to 
Puri : we read in the early Jagannath correspondence of num- 
bers of w’omen arriving at Cuttack on their way to the shrine. 
At the Eutli festival in 1840, Mr. Laccy of Cuttack, writes— 
“There were pre.scnt at this emporium of idolatry, on this 
celebrated occasion, about 180,000 pilgrims. The larger half 
of this assembly were destitute Bengali widows, who are glad, 

* on occasion of a Ruth festival, to escape from their miserable 
‘homes, where they are unwelcome to all their dead husbands 
friends, and arc objects of unremitted persecution and degrada- 

• The bathing, the swinging, and the car festivals; or Uie Snttn, the Me, and the 
liuth Jatras. 
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tion." At the Bath jdtra of the present year-which began 
on the 3d of July and lasted about nine days~-there was a 
vast decrease of pilgrims— when it was fully expected there 
would be an extraordinary number. We believe there were 
not more than 70, or 80,000;* and, from the presence of such 
a comparatively small number, at a very favourable time of 
the year for the festival we way perhaps entertain some hope 
that the pilgrimage to JdgannM is on the wane. 

And we perfectly agree with Stirling— who, to have written 
a work like his, must have given the greatest attention and dili- 
gence to the subject— that the ceremonies of Jaganndth “ wouhl 
soon cease to bo conducted on their present scale and footing, 
if the institution were left entirely to its fate and to its own 
resources." 

This was written nearly thirty years ago. To carry on the 
chain of our narrative, we come to the nomination of the 
fallen representatives of the Muharajuhsof Orissa to the chief office 
of authority in the temple. In October, 1800 , wo find tlip 
Governor- General concurring in the sentiments expressed by the 
Board of llevenue, respecting the expediency of withdrawing 
the interference of Government, as far as practicable, “ in the 
internal administration of the affairs of the temple." The 
“ Provisional Government " of the Dewal Purchas was discovered 
to bo one of those curious pieces of machinery in which every 
member does his best to enrich himself and rob his brother. 
T’here was plenty of oil for the wheels ; but it always contrived 
to find its way into a wrong channel. What was wanted was ft 
regular; and it was discovered that the Rajah of Khurdah 
(then a prisoner at Midnapore) had been the late Zemindar of 
Jagannath. The chief hereditary Sewnk, or Priest, was at that 
time ( 180 ( 1 ) a minor. The high Priest of the temple now 
became a picture of the past. He was to be added to that of 
the active Mabratta trooper, who, seated on his small, lean, 
muscular horse, with his dazzling sabre and homely appoint- 
ments, was always ready to advance like a flash of lightning on 
the foe. 

We find the following enclosed in a letter to the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 28 th Sept. 1808 : — 

appointment of the Rajah of Khurdah. 

“It being deemed necessary to alter the rules at present in force for the., 
superintendence and management of the affairs of the temple, the 
Uovcrnor-Oeneral in Council has been pleased to rescind sections U. 


• We were informed that only shoot 2.5,000 of tliese were from the district : the 
rest “ Up-country” people, and chiefly widows. 
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13 IS* Regulation 4, 1806,* and substitute the 

flowing rules in lieu of them. 

The superintendence of the temple of Jagannath and its interior econo- 
Tiv, the conduct and management of its affaim, and the entire control over 
lie’ priests, officers and servants attached to the idol and to the temple, 
ire hereby vested in the Rajah of Khurdah, who on all occasions shall be 
piided by the recorded rules and institutions of the temple, or by long and 
Ltablished usage.f 

The Rajah of Khurdah and his heirs shall hold the situation vested in 
Ihem by the abov^section so long as they shall continue to conduct them- 
lelves with integmy, diligence and propriety, hut nothing contained in this 
regulation shall be constinied to preclude the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil from removing the incumbent from that situation, on proof of misconduct 
lu such person made to the satisfaction of Government. 

To enable the superintendent of the internal economy of the temple to 
perform the duty of his station with greater eflTect, he is hereby authorised 
to punish pemons subject to his control, for any instance of neglect or mis- 
conduct, oy imposing small fines upon them, not exceeding one month’s 
salary, or income, or by removing the offender from his office, if the ofience 
shall appear to merit that punishment.” 

The present Rajah and Superintendent, we learn from the 
“ History of Puri,” is Ramchunder Deb, who began his admi- 
nistration in 1818. If all be true that is written and said 
against him, he stands forth “proudly eminent" for falsities 
and lies. But ‘the “ secrets of the prison-house " are now dis- 
closed— and we hope some good%nay soon bo done. In tlio 
year 1808, the expenses of the temple were ascertained, and 
fixed at Sicca Rupees 50,342-9-8. We give a Kistbundy below, J 
staling the sums required during the above year. 

This donation appears to have been continued down to the 
year 1839. 


• Seven of these sectiona, the reader will observe, we did not give in oiir extract fronj 
tl)i3 Kogiilation. From what is now aflbrded, merely subsli tilting JJrahinaus and 
I’undiis, for Rajah superintendent, tlieir contents will be sufllcientiy known. We Iiuve 
given the two most important ; the Jlth and l^ih Sections. 

t Section 2, Reg. IV. 1800. 


J Kistbundy or monthly instohnents of the amount authorized to be disbursed for 
the support and maintenance of the temple of Jagannath 


s ! ° 

< ' o 


II 


I' i I 


I I I I I 


5,000 5, OCO 7,000 5,000 6,000 4,000 3,000 4,000 7,0(J() ,1,000 2,312 0 « 

' I I I i I I I I . I ' 


H 3 

O 


56 ,;} 12 9-8 j 

i 

(Signed) (iEO. W*BB,,C’o//cdor. 


iiilhh Cuttackf 27//i February, 1808 
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Id 1809, the decrease of pilgrims, and the column of miscel- 
laneous receipts having prevented the tax from nearly covering 
the expenses of the Government, the management of the temple 
lands began to be more seriously considered than formerly. 

The decrease of pilgrims deprived the temple of offerings 
and endowments, and the Government of revenue. Instead of 
the expenses being reduced under the Rajah of Khurdah, it 
would appear they increased. The dewal Piirchas grew lax in 
their financial duties, enjoyed their o/tum cunMignitate, took 
their salaries, and left the temple lands to their fate. 

On the 18th of February 1809, the Collector of Cuttack wrote 
to Lord Min to — who had been Governor- General since 1807— 
explaining the deficiencies in the collections of the lands per- 
taining to the temple of Jaganndth. 

“ In regard to the future management of these lands," says 
ho, ” I beg to solicit your Lordship’s orders on the Collector’s 
‘ proposition of making the collections in future, by means 
‘ of an officer of Government. As long as the receipts from 
‘ these lands arc appropriated to the expenses of the temple, 

‘ I do not conceive that any objection can exist to tlieir being 
‘ managed by a particular officer appointed to perform the du- 
‘ ties of the Sattais Hazari Purcha, and I htfve little doubt 
‘ of the receipts being higher under the former officer, than 
‘ under an officer of the temple." 

The Governor-General in Council agreed to this proposition , 
and an officer of Government was appointed to make the collec- 
tions accordingly. 

Lord Min to likewise authorized a proposed sale of lands for 
the recovery of arrears due from the proprietors to Government. 

The frauds comiuittcd by the officers of the temple during 
this year (1H09) appear to bo quite in keeping with those of 
every other. A scheme was got up among the idle Purclms 
to exceed the authorized expenditure by some 5 or 0,000 rupees; 
and this, after the expenses of the temple had been limited to 
a certain and very liberal sum. They had the effrontery to write 
down the excess in the Persian accounts as money harrowed. 
On being questioned by the Collector as to the meaning and 
cause of the excess, the Purchas falsified their accounts. And 
if the Collector had not dismissed them from his presence with 
ignominy, they probably, from a full hypothesis of lies, w^ould 
have 'proceeded to prove that robbing a Government of 5,000, 
Rs. was a custom established by antiquity. 

Of course, they were made responsible for the amount. And 
there is every reason to believe that they did not find tlie res- 
ponsibility at all grievous. 
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We have before us an “ Abstract Statement of tlie resources 
of Satais Hazari Lands assigned as an endowment to the temple 
of Jagannath, ” dated Sept. 1809. 

The gross produce of these lands, “ including quit rent and 
bazay Jiinima,” amounts to no more than 13,091 Rs. 

The peace of the district appears to have been placed slightly 
111 jeopardy about the middle of the year 1810. 

the incident,^ though trifling, yet goes to strengthen an opi- 
nion that it is hardly politic to allow the descendant of the 
Knjrth therein mentioned— Mukund Deo, who had made a 
‘'most unprovoked rising” against the English government, 
in 1801, and who, in consequence, was confined as a prisoner 
111 Midnapore — to administer the affairs of such an important 
c-lnirge as Jagannath. 

We arc informed that a country Rajah came to Puri with 
the approbation of Government,” paying the usual tax for him- 
self and retinue. He proceeded to the temple to perform cer- 
tain ceremonies ; “ but, owing to the great crowd in the tcmjile 
' those were not effected to his satisfaction ; and he was with 
' his people personally insulted — principally by Pundahs and 
‘ Purharris, shouting, joking, clapping hamls, pelting stones, 

■ il’c. which strongly inclines mo to think,” writes the Collec- 
tor of Tax, “ they were the partizans of the Rajah of Khur- 
‘ dab, sent there for that particular purpose.” The indignant 
llijah, he writes again, “ is full of grief and disappointment 
lit himself, his aged mother, and his three wives, being de- 
graded hg a spurious race of his family, cfr.” 

Such was one of the incidents which distinguished Jaganudih 
in May, 1810. 

Yet, notwithstanding such freaks of royalty, llie year 1810-11, 
presents an excess of tax of 12,0-15 Rs. — the net receipts of 
Government being 57,290 and the total expenditure Rs. 41,004. 
In this latter amount are included about 1,100 Rs., for broad 
Goths from the British Import and Export warehouses.* 

Passing over the administrations of the Marquis of Ilasfing.s 
find Earl Amherst, there is no change and little correspondence 
concerning Jagannath. The first important projiosed uiterations 
i^ppcnr in the middle of the reign of Lord William Bentinck. 
lu July 1832, the Sudder Board of Revenue offered for the 
Consideration of the Hon’ble the Vice President in Council, 
liunierous excellent observations regarding the perfect pro- 
priety of an abolition of the pilgrim tux, at Gya, Allahabad, 
-'ind Jaganndth. On this branch of the fiscal administru- 


And nearly 1,150 Rb. put down as “Balance due from Government to PurdiaB on 
a^'ceunt of Uie temple expenses.”— The broad clotlis, the rewler is probably aware, were 
Used for decorating tlie cars. They ba\e long ceased to be supplied by tbe British Oo 
Terumeui. 


K K 
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tion," the Board observe that the reasons for continuing the 
imposition of the tax, are simply these ; “ that it produces a 
‘ considerable amount of revenue annually to meet the general 
‘ expenses of the state, and that it was levied in the same man* 

‘ ner by the Hindu and Mahommedan Governments, previous 
' to the establishment of the British authority. These are 
‘ doubtless sufficient, so long as the tax itself does not operate 
‘ to mix up public authority with the performance of idolatrous 
‘ worship ; but, when such consequences are found to result, the 
‘ Board are inclined to doubt, how far the continuance of the tax, 

‘ even in a revenue point of view, can be deemed advisable.” 

These observations of the Board were not suggested so much 
by the tax system” at Gya and Allahabad, where “ the public 
officers,” say they, “ have nothing to do but simply to make the 
collections.” Their chief point of attack was Jaganndth— in 
all but the bloody sacrifice, which belongs more to Siva : — 

“ First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d witli blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent’s tears ; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol.”* 

There is considerable wisdom in the observations of the 
Board on the effects of the tax and superintending system on 
the general interests of the country. One is In fact, the 
‘ rulers who communicate Avith one hand the blessings of monil 
‘ light and knowledge to those of its subjects whom eirciitii- 
‘ stances happily enable to receive them, co-operate with the 
‘ other, in rivetting the cliains of idolatry, on the minds of the 
‘ great body of the population.” Another is — 

“ 'I’ho evils more immediately resulting from it arise out of the injiirv 
done to agriculture and commerce, by the abstraction of the labour of the 
multitudes, who are perpetually employed in traversing India from one ex- 
tremity to the other, for idolatrous purposes; and in the atrocities of whieli, 
gangs of these individuals are often led, by the vicissitudes of such a Id'e, 
to become the perpetrators, in defiance of the utmost efforts of public 
authority, and to the gi'oat insecurity, throughout the tracts of country over 
which they pass, of the peace and prosperity of the inhabitants.”! 

It was the ojiinion of the Board that the direct superinten- 
dence of the officers of Government for facilitating the business 
of tlie temple, encouraged the pilgrimage; and to uphold their 
arguments for non-interference in management, and the aboli- 
tion of the tax, they cite the case of the abolition of Sul/i, or 
the burning of widows— the best motives for regulating the 
burning” increasing rather than diminishing the rite. Sutti 
being considerably put an end to,” they imagined that the 

• Milton. 

f Some may think that the Board here shew an excess of feeling. The pilgrion 
themselves ore most frequently the victims of various atrocities. They are generally • 
peaceful set. 
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pilgrimage to Jaganndth, through “ more comprehensive and 
just views of the principles of human action," carried out in 
the former case, would be attended by the same effects ; — and 
the adoption of the new measures, will, the Board doubt not, 
result “ ill the gradual disrepute and declension of those idola- 
‘ trous rites, which their own unaided influence will never sufiice 
‘ to uphold, against the rapidly increasing intelligence of the 
‘ liigher classes of the native population.” 

The whole of the Board’s observations teem with philanthropy 
—and if their latter remark was at all true in 1H32, it must be 
much more so in 1848. 

But his Honor the Vice-President in Council could not see 
the propriety or policy of the w'ithdrawal of tax at any of the 
places mentioned, and particularly of interference with the con- 
cerns of the temple of Jaganndth. 

As we w'ish to give both sides of the question, we shall 
(jiiotc part of a letter from Mr. Wilkinson, Collector of Cuttack, 
(lated IVfay, 1833, to the Commissioner of the province, in 
which he states that the opinions in the letter of the Hon’ble 
the Vico President in Council have his entire concurrence : — 

“Judging from the e.\pcrionco of tho two first yeai*s after llio acipiisition 
of llio province, when no ta.\ on pilgrims was levied, 1 should think that the 
abolition of it again would greatly increase the resort of nilgrims to the 
ti'inple at Jagannath, and would continno so long as tho Hindu faith is 
looked upon hy the natives of Hindustan as the true religion. 1 am also 
of opinion, that the temple could not bo left to the support yielded hy its 
o\Mi endowmemts, without tho Government heingguilty of a breach oflaith, 
for hy (he latter part of Section UOth, Regulation XU. of IHOf), it is hoinul 
to supply the ddicicncy of them. 'J'ho words arc as follows — “ Provided also 
lb;iL nothing herein contained shall bo construed to authorize tho resump- 
tion of the established donation for tho teinj)lo of Jagannath.” Perhaps tbo 
board in suggesting the above arrangement, considered thisdonation as a part 
ol thfi endowments of the temple Hud their recommendation for tho 
abolition of tho ta.\ been adopted, Oovcrninent would then have had to jiay 
out of its revenue annually, a sum averaging Jti.OOO Hs, as tlio revenues 
tiom the lands appropiiated to the temjdo amount to 30,000 Rs. only, where- 
as the annual disbursements exceed o0,000. An increase in tho police to 
juotect tho persons and property of the larger masses of people that would 
be collected, from their being no check on their resort to, and stay in, tho 
town of Piiri, would also have been required. All this outlay, wo^ild bavo 
been incniTed without any return, whereas things aro now constituted, 
this burthen is saved to the state, and a small surplus is available for tbo 
^lejiair of bridges, roads, snrais and other useful pnrposc.s. 

Xo ono can deny the baneful influence wbicli pilgrimages have on 
‘ngnculture, by ab.stracting large bodies of pco[ile from their labors, but 
they uro not wholly without their benefits. These masses of Hindu jtilgrims 
do not entirely consist of the labouring classes, but comprelicnd a great pro 
portion of the rich and idle, who by thus travelling about tho country with 
tbeir numerous retinues, consume the simerabiinbunt produce through winch 
they pass, and into Cuttack at least introuiic.e a great share of the money which 

annually drained from the district in remittances to the General Treasury ” 

The reader may probably exclaim, on the perusal of the 
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above — “ The entahluhed donation — like chaos, “ come again !' 
But Mr. Wilkinsons letter is of eminent service at the present 
time. The “ donation” and the pilgrim tax go together. It is 
impossible to separate the one from the other ; or rather not to 
gain the one from the other, \ 9 ith 0 ut loss to the state. Lord 
Auckland and time have shewn that the separation has produced 
a considerable annual loss to the state. But time has also shewn 
that Jaganniith, as for some years conducted, is gradually falling 
into disrepute ; it has also shewn that the act of separation was 
not generally considered as a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government : — Why, then, should we leave the other memho 
dangling in the air— the support of an avaricious Rajah, and a 
burden to the state ? 

We asserted in a former portion of this article, that the 
Government, eventually, received a considerable revenue from 
the pilgrim tax. We think it but justice to the Hon’blc East 
India Company that we should bring the following facts to piil)- 
lic notice. They are recorded in the Vice-President in Council's 
letter to the Sadder Board of Revenue, dated September, 1H82. 

The surplus proceeds of the tax on the pilgrims to Jagamiath 
were appropriated by the Hon’ble Court of IMrectors to the for- 
mation and maintenance of a high road from the presidency to 
Cuttack, along which many of the pilgrims travel — and to 
the erection of surais for their accommodation along (lie 
road. The funds were found to be “ inadequate for the 
])urpose,” and the pilgrimage thus became “ a charge on the 
Public finances, rather than a source of income.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, styled by the Vice-President in Council, “ an 
officer of talent and experience,” appears to have been the first 
who proposed the present “ money mode” of payment from the 
British Treasury. 

In his letter, part of which wo have before quoted, he says 
“ Should Government deem any change necessary, I would rc- 
‘ commend in preference to any other, the total abolition of the 
‘ tax and a grant of the donation from its treasury stipulated by 
‘ Section 30, Regulation XII. of 1809, and placing tlio dis- 
‘ bursements and general control of the temple under the sole 
‘ managcnient of the Rajah of Khurdah. However it is my 
‘ opinion, tliatit is the best policy to continue things as they 
‘ are.” The Regulation above alluded to should have been wrii-’ 
ten of 1805 ; aud so wo have the “ resumption of the establish-’ 
ed donation again.” And it was these very words which chictly 
prevented that highly respected and talented officer, Mr. Mills— 
the present Commissioner's predecessor— from acceding to what 
the Hon ble East India Company and Great Britain generally 
wished — the entire withdrawal of British connexion from the 
temple of Jagiinnath — Mr. Mills' strong sense of justice aud 
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that of other high functionaries in India, (among whom we may 
mention the Hon’ble Sir T. H. Haddock,) in this matter, we tliink 
went somewhat too far : for who in such a case, will assert 
that there cannot be continued favour and protection” without 
an actual payment of money ? No pledge can be elicited from the 
currespondence.* There is no fear of the peace of the province be- 
ing endangered. Thebusinessaltogether is a complicated one. TIio 
“ pledge” has been already broken up into sections: these have 
gradually been retiring from the centre, till there is but one left. 

The remaining section is perfectly useless ; and, besides, 
stands in the way of the march onward to civilization. But wu 
liiiYC made a rather sudden digression from Mr. Wilkinson and 
his Honor the Vice President in Council, in 1832. It was before 
our intention to have presented the reader with a “ Statement 
showing the receipts and disbursements of the Temple of 
Jaganiidth,” from 1810-11 to 1830-31. It is a statement made 
m the most palmy days of pilgrimage : — 


Yoiu's. 

Gross Collections. 

Total Charges. 

Not Receipts, 

1810-11 

73,438 

00,793 

12,045 

1811-12 

93,372 

43,.578 

49,794 

1812-13 

51,049 

55,709 

4,000 (net charge) 

1813-14 

87,159 

48,074 

38,485 

1814-15 

2,08,520 

72,852 

1,35,008 

181.5-16 

.53,725 

42,578 

11,117 

1810-17 

00,294 

50,000 

9,094 

1817-18 

94,020 

52,800 

41,100 

1818-10 

80,951 

40,550 

34,401 

1810-20 

1,05,951 

47,004 

1,18,287 

1800-21 

00,031 

45,203 

14,828 

1821-22 

1,1 7, .559 

47,824 

09,735 

1822-23 

2,3.3,248 

51,0.30 

1,81,018 

1823-24 

07,013 

44,715 

22,300 

1824-25 

74,958 

45,202 

29,750 

1825-20 

2,79,401 

55,002 

2,23,829 

1820-27 

73,800 

47,104 

20,042 

1827-28 

92,303 

40,411 

45,952 

1828-29 

1,29,277 

54, .501 

74,770 

1820-30 

1,25,126 

15,7.59 

1,09,307 

1830-31 

2,10,217 

1,78,511 

37,700 

Total, 21 

24,37,570 

11, .54, 440 

12,87,790 


Deduct charge in 1812-13 4,000 


12,8.3,1.30 


Annual Average 1,10,074 H .54,073 0 


01,101 


• Government 18 not bound b\ any pledpc*-s 8 id the Hoard of Revenue, (Ifil *.) 

This Witt also the opinion of Uie Hon’ble W. W. Bird, and by him so recorded, in his 
high official capacity, af» Deputy Governor of Bengal, and fur a time, acting Qoveriior 
General of India. 
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Wo now pass on to the administration of Lord Aucland,^ 
to whom we have already alluded in this article. It was towards 
the end of the year 1838 that he penned a confessedly able 
minute on the general subject of Jaganndth, though utterly 
vitiated by the old bugbear about the imaginary pledge. 

We think we shall meet the wishes of our readers by simply 
giving the 

Resolution of the President in Council for carrying out the views expressed 
in the Governor-General' s Minute. 

“ All tl)at remains to be done relates to the temple of Jagannath, wliich 
had already formed tbo subject of a good deal of coiTespondenco before tlic 
receipt of the present despatch from the Hon’ble Court of Directors, and on 
whicl> the Government ot India is in possession of nil tho general informa- 
tion requisite, including tlio views of tho best informed local Officers 
The opinion of tho Right HoiTblc tho Governor-General on the mode m 
wliieh the abandonment of all interference with tho concerns of the temjjle 
of Jagannatli should be conducted, was requested by the President m 
Council in Mr. Secretary Haddock’s letter to Mr. Macnaghten dated tlie 
20tli of May 18d8, and in tho latter part of tho present Minute His Lord- 
ship has taken the opportunity of conveying his opinion upon tlial 
point. 

It is unnooossaiy in this Resolution to recapitulate the various plans tliat 
have been proposed for carrying into operation, as respects tins temple, thf 
priucude set down for tho guidance of tho Government of India, aud the 
various arguments for and against each plan These have been fully devr- 
loped in previous Resolutions and correspondence with tho Govcrnor-Gciic 
I’al. Tho President in CmmcU resolves, in accordaqco with tlie ojiimoii 
expressed in His Lordship’s Minute, wholly to relinquish tho tax on pil 
grims; to continue tho yearly donation now given for tho support of tlic 
temple, for wliicli the faith bt Government is jiledged, to make over to tl)(‘ 
Rajah of Khnrdali aud his successors, the entire management of tlif 
temple; to retain tho temple lands, (Suliiis Hazari Melial,) in tlie 
management of the Revenue Olfieers of Government, uceounting to tlie 
superintendent of the temple for the net proceeds; to exact nothing from 
the temple for the support of poor pilgrims or a Pilgidm Hospital, and to 
institute, at tho cliargo of Government, a Goveninieiit Dispensary in tlio 
town of Puri for tho relief of all persons who may apply to it. 

With regard to tlio manner in wbieh tho rclinquislunent of tho ontiu' 
charge of the temple into tho hands of the Rajah of Klmrdah and In': 
successors sliould bo recorded, aud tho obligations of tlio charge defined, 
Ills Honor in Council thinks it would bedpost expedient on tlio repeal of He 
gnbitiou.s IV. IHOl), and XI. 1810, by re-enacting in substance clauso Fir^'t, 
Section J, of tho former, to provide, that tlic snperiutoudcnce of tho tcm|dc 
and its interior ceoiiomy, the conduct of management of its aftkirs, and tlic 
control over the priests, officers, and servants attached to tho teinjd.’, 
shall oontinne vested in tho Rajah of Khnrdali and his siiecessors. wlc’. 
on all occasions, sliall bo guided by the recorded nilcs and institutions of tlic 
temple, or by ancient and established usage. Tlie snpeiintendent and nil 
the officers connected with the temple will ho left, as a matter of course 
responsible to tlio Courts of Justice for any breach of duty which can 1"' 
iiiade tho ground of a legal action. 

Ills Honor in Council deems this course pixiferablo to tlie c.xociition ot 


* Governor General, March iS-ia. 
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the deed of transfer proposed by the Right Honorable the Governor-Geno- 
lal; because the management of the temple is already by Reg. vested in 
the Rajah, and the office of superintendent in institutions of this description, 
being by Hindu Law of the nature of a trust, no Hjiecial agi-cement is neces- 
sarv to give it that character; and it might bo difficult to frame the deed 
of transfer in such a manner as to comprehend the stipulations necessary 
to secure the just rights of all parties concerned 
Ills Honor in Council does not deem it ad\isahlo to associate tlie tliree 
Pcwal Purchos vsith tlie Ra.jah in the superintendence of the tcniplo. 
Those officers have no title to that privilege ; and though they have been 
111 direct receipt of the money allowance from Government, and entrusted 
Mith Its disbursement, they have discharged tlieir dtities under tlie super- 
vi-ion of the Rajah, as by law provided. Such an arrangement also would 
be open to the objection of a divided authority and responsibility, and the 
advantage of having one ackowdedged and permanent supremo Director of 
tlic institution would be lost ; moreover, as obsmod by the “Right Uon’blo 
tlie (iovernor-General, as vacancies occurred in the office of Dewal Purclia, 
the succession could not by any other means be so fittingly supplied as by 
iho nomination of the Rajah himself, and thus tho controul of these supo- 
nor Priests would naturally fall into the hands of tho Rajah; and their 
otlices, as co-superintendents, would become nearly nominal. 

Ilia Honor will ho pleased, as early as possible, to complete, in nil its 
details, tlie scheme for canying into eflect the arrangements explained in 
tills resolution with regard to Jaganuiith.” :- 

Here then we have the ground-work of the new Act X. of 
IS 10. Wc shall presently shew tlie opinion of the Court of 
Directors on tho question of “pledge” conttiincd in the above. 

Before us wc have a very elaborate document, which furnishes 
tlie Judder Boartf of Revenue with much valuable iiiforination 
rcgnrtfng the abolition of the pilgrim tf^x. In one pait of tho 
letter wc read : “ Mitph as wc may deprecate all personal 

‘ inlerforeiice with the ceremonies of a religion which wo cannot 
‘ but look on as of the most demoralizing and degrading elia- 
‘ r:ictcr,it is vet in my opinion our bounden duty notonly totole- 
’ rate that religion hut to provide for its free exercise by our 
Hindu subjects, to secure the duei appropriation ol the pro- 
‘ coeds by which its endowments afo supported, and lastly to 
‘ maintain the public tranquillity in all places to which its vota- 
ries resort." 

Here wc accede fully to the toleration^ but not to the jo'o- 
eisioii ; neither do wc sec why we are bound “ to secure the duo 
ap]jropriatiou of the proceeds." 

, The establishment of the Cuttack Pilgrim Hospital a niost 
Imniane and highly necessary institutiou — occupied muoli of the 
attention of the late worthy Commissioner; and there can he 
no doubt that the pilgrims have derived great hencfits from his 
philanthropic exertions. 


Tills (loounient, in manusoript, is wtliout <lnte. 
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The basis of the Commissioner s plan for the abolition of the 
pilgrim tax, according to the orders of Government, was, that— 
“ We should in short interfere not a little more with Jaggan- 
n^th than wo do with Bhoban^s^r.” For the particulars of our 
interference with the latter shrine— which may be summed up m 
the words “ protection to endowments” — we refer the reader to 
Ileg. XIX of 1810. — Proceeding a little faster in our journey, 
we arrive at a 

Return to an Order of^ the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 
nth April, 1845;— /or, 

A cony of “ so much of the Despatch sent out by the Court of Directors 
of tho Honourable tho East India Company, on the IHth day of Decembei, 
18U, as relates to the discountenancing of any connexion of tho Company’s 
Servants with attendance of devotees upon tlie ceremonies of tho temj)le 
of Jaganiiatlj, and any arrangements sanctioned or directed for tho dig 
continuance of pecuniary payments towards the maintenance of the idul 
worship of that shrine” 

James C. Melville 

East India House, 22nd April, 1845. 


Obdered by the House of Commons, to be printed, 16th June, 1845 

Copy of a Letter from the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
to the Oovernor^Genernl of India in Council, Legislative Department, 
\Hth Decmber, (No. 2b, J 1844. 

Our Q over nor -Qeneral of India in Council, India Le^slatire Letter, Uth 
July (No. 14,; 1844. • 

1. From tho papers accompanying your letter in this department of the 
12th of July lust (No. 14), respecting the temple of Jagaiinath, we aic 
fully coufirmod in our previous impixission, tliat the employment of jmr 
liarris, or pilgrim hunters, is not sanctioned by the Government, and that 
the autliority of the police is never exerted in forcing the labouring clas'^esj 
to drag the ear at Jagannuth, or at any other temple, but always in pro- 
tecting them from any such compulsory service. The imputations cast upon 
the Govcruinent, in these respects, prove to be wholly groundless. 

2. It appears that tlie records ot your Government do not enable you to 
show upon what specific ground it was stated in Lord Auckland’s Minute of 
tho 17tli November, 1838, that “ our promise of the allowance for the sup- 
port of tlio temple is distinct and unconditional.” The nature of the 
pledge under which it was considered incumbent upon us to continue tlie 
established allowance seems to have been the assurance held out by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, in his negotiation with the Mahratta vakils, and by 
Lord Wellesley and the officers acting under his authority in Cuttack, that' 
tho temple and the Brahmans attached to it should be taken under the protec » 
tiou of tlio British Government. Tins assurance was in strict conformity witl> 
the principles on which tho attaii*s of our empire in India have unilonnly 
been adiniuistered The allowance was fixed at 60,000 Rupees per annum, 
but is stated in the report of the Bengal Government, dated Uth March 
1814, to have been reduced to Hs. 36,178-12-2, in consequence of the relin 
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quisbment of the Satais Huzari estate to the temple. ^We are of opinion 
tliat it would be very advisable, ^cording to the suggestion oflered in the 
same report to commute the remainder of the allowance in the same man- 
ner, by restoring any other lands of equal value which may formerly have 
belonged to the temple. We desire, therefore, that if you concur in this 
new, you will take the necessary measures for carrying this Arrangement 
mto eflect ; and that the lands may be left exclusively to the management 
of the officers of tlie temple, and thus that the discoptinuance of our inter- 
ference with its concerns may be made complete. 

We are, &c. 


(Signed) J. Shepheud. 

H. WlLLOCK. 
W, Astell. 

F. Warden. 

J. Loch. 

J. Masterman 
W. Young. 


H. Shank. 

A. Galloway 
A. Robertson. 

W. B. Bayley. 

H. Alexander. 

H. St. G. Tucker. 


London, 18/A December, 1844. 

Our readers, we doubt not, are aware of the impossibility of 
preserving any strict chronological order in a narrative of this 
nature, confined as we are to space. We shall therefore make 
no apology for engaging the reader's attention to the considera- 
tion of a valuable document forwarded by Mr. Commissioner 
Mills to the Sudder Board of Revenue, in 1843. 

The Commissioner had been called on by the Board, about 
the middle of that year, to answer certain questions, and supply 
the most authentic intelligence, regarding the temple, for the 
information of the Court of Directors. He commences his 
document* with a succinct history of the origin of the temple 
and tax: rightly considered necessary for the due understand- 
ing of his first argument. — “ The speeific ground on which it 
was stated in Lord Auckland’s Minute, that the allowance of the 
temple is distinct and unconditional.” We shall make a few 
extracts, which the reader will do well to compare with what 
we have already written. “ I find,” says Mr. Mills, “ from the 
accounts which were rendered by the officers of the temple 
‘ for the two years preceding the accession of the British 
‘ power, that is in 1801-1802, the sum of 97,132-10-15 ka- 
‘ W, equal to Rs. 21,283-6-3 in 1802-1803, 87,228-10-10 
kahuns of cowry, or Rs. 21,807-2-2, disbursed by the Mali- 
ratta Government to cover the deficit of the receipts over the 
'• disbursements. The practice the Mahratta Government 
‘•was to have the accounts of receipts and disbursements annu- 
‘ ally adjusted, and to supply the deficiency from its own 
' treasury. This practice was continued for some years by the 
' British Government. The allowance, there can bo no ques- 


• Out copy is dated 30th Augnit, 1813. 
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' tioB, m coBsi^red pemaneat, though the amomi .e ■ 

‘ variable." ** **1 

The Commissioner then proceeds to bring forward the po t' 
of Lord Wellesley’s Despatch to Colonel Harmirt-^nearh tie 

whole of wLicJj we hare already given— in which he lavs thl 
chief stress on the words ''protected in the exercise of their 
religious duties. The reader may remember that we hid n 
on the order:— "Be careful not to contract with the Brahman 
any engagements tohich may limit the power of the British 
Government y def 

Tiie second clause of the Commissioner's document relates 
to “ the authority under wliich the established donation for the 
support of the temple of Jagann&th, maintained in Regulation 
12 of 1805, was first granted, — or the period during which it 
may be known to have been received, and its amount.” 

The Court of Directors particularly wished to know “ the 
authority.” 

“ The Governor-General in Council,” writes the Commission- 
er, “ authorized Mr. Melville* to defray the expenses of the 
temple ; the date of the authority I cannot trace, but the 
Government in Council, f were pleased to observe as fol- 
‘ lows : ‘In authorising the Collector to incur the expenses 
‘ necessary for the support of the temple, it was of course to be 
‘ understood that such authority had reference to the expenses 
incurred for the purpose during the late Mahratta Govern- 
‘ nieiit.'” 

It is likewise the Commissioner’s opinion that the lands 
belonging to the temple never constituted “the only known 
endowments pertaining to it,”— in su])port of which, besides an 
abstract of lands assigned for the use of the temple, he gi\cd 
other resources, “ under various heads, viz. poll-tax, custom 
duties, intestate property, &.c.” and upon every Lai Jatri lif- 
teen annas. We have already alluded to the probable resources 
of the temple under the Mahrattas. 

In the following observations by the Commissioner will be 
found in addition to other information, the character of tlic 
present Rajah Superintendent — far too kindly drawn ; the in- 
formation regarding the Purharris, which satisfied the Court 
of Directors, as wo have shewn in the letter already quoted ; ' 
and, lastly, Mr. Mill’s arguments for not discontinuing the donai 
tiou * 

“ I consider it ray duty to offer a few remarks on the attempt wliioli »* 
now being made to set aside the settlement of Lord Auckland. The settle- 


• III Uie manuscript it is “ the Commissioner." 
t In reply to Uie Board's address to Qovermneot of the ITth June, 1800- 
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ent inasraucb as regards the abolition of the tax haa^giren satisfaction to 
f tlie people, but this is not the case with that part of the* arrangement which 
vests the superintoildence of the temple in the Rajah of Khurdah. The 
Potlv of the Hindu people not only object to the man, who is a person of 
thrifty character, and endeavours to limit the expenditure to the lowest 
possiHe amount, in order that he may appropriate to his own use the 

surplus. 

/ I beg on the part of both the Magistrate and myself as superintendent 
of the Police of the district, to contradict these most unfounded statements 
of the Pamphleteer, and to state that neither have the Puijiarris been encour- 
or protected, directly or indirectly by the officers of Government ; nor 
have the Police been employed, directly or indirectly, in the impressment 
of persons to drag the car since tlie abolition of the pilgrim tax. 

With tlio Purhavris or Pundahs the Government officers cannot in any 
WHY conic in contact, and as to the impressment of the people, I may add that 
the Rajah of Khurdah waited oii me last month at Puri and implored the 
aid and assistance of the Government officer for securing the atteiulaiico 
ol' the “ Batiahs,” or persona whose duties it is to drag the Rutlis, wliicli 1 
peremptorily refused to him. It is for the puiiioso of obtaining some in- 
lluence and antliority over these people that the Rajah is willing to take 
till- Satais Hazari Melials into his own hands and is desirous of engaging 
for the revenue of other large estates, his property being now held K has 
by (.iovemmeut for political reasons. 

f 'riie abolition of the tax has without doubt added to the number of 
pilgrims, luit in no otlior respect has the splendour of the ceremonies been 
augmented. 

Our interference with the management of the temjile secured a sure ad- 
inmistratinii of its affairs and no doubt increased the celebrity of the tem- 
ple amoug the Hindus, and therefore is its withdrawal unpalatable to tliem 
However, the withdrawal of our interfcrcucc has been in their eyes in a great 
meii'^uro redeemed by the faith which wo have kept in continuing the jiay- 
ineiit of the established donation. Wo are bound m faith and in justice to 
pay the established donation for the support of the temple, and this is now 
done m the manner wliieh 1 think is the least objectionable to our feelings 
a.> ('liiistiaus; and truly has Lord Auckland remarked “ our pledge was not 
to tlie individual priests but to the Hindu Public,” wlio alone can relcabo us 
fioiu our obligations. 

The plan advocated by some to discontinue tlie donation and to permit 
the Hnjah and Priests to collect in lieu thereof the usual fees, would not 
only involve the violation of the plei^e, whiidi has been given to the Hindu 
Pulilio, but tlie voluntary contributions would gradually degenerate into a 
source of exaction and oppression to tbe pilgrims, and would create a great 
feeling of discontent amongst our Hindu subjects.”! 

It is Mr. Mill’s oi)inion, tlioii, that “ so fur as human justice 
IS to be regarded, our violation of the pledge seems beyond all 
power of explanation.” 

♦ Is the trade of tbe Purharris sanctioned by Government, and m the antliority of 
• the Police employed to impress the labourmg classes to drag the cor at Jagannatli ? 

♦ Is the superstition of Jagannatli under the arrangements now sanctioned floiirisb- 

mg beyond all experience ? 

♦ We have copied the whole of this extract from tlie corrected manuscript— in which 
the Commissioner's corrections are so numerous, that it is difficult for us to do any 
JUHtue to his language. However, his sentiments are expressed in the above. We 
beheve that the whole is printed in the “ Bine Book.*' 
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This opinion appears to have been of greater weight than any 
of the others set forth in the Blue Book. It curious to ob- 
serve the secret struggle for independence which appears to 
reign among the Rajahs of Khurdah. In the above extract 
we find him willing to take the temple lands under his own 
management to gain influence over the people. And to the 
reader, not skilled in revenue matters, it may be well to observe, 
that landed pr^erty is said to be held “ Khas” when under 
the immediate management of the Government Officers, in con- 
tradistinction to being farmed or leased out to others. The 
Rajah, on the occasion of the abolition of the pilgrim tax, 
wished even to have the rights and privileges of a tributary 
chieftain confirmed in his person, “ it being as these jungly 
Rajahs think derogatory to be placed on a level with the sub- 
jects of the Mogulbundi in the plains." Pilgrimage to Jag- 
anndth, among the chieftains of the tributary Mehals, is a rare 
occurrence. They seem to consider the Rajah as the relic of a 
once despotic power — fallen — fallen — fallen ! They are not wil- 
ling to pay the large sums of money exacted from them by the 
superintendent to perform the ceremony at the temple : they 
prefer hoarding up their wealth in their own wild lands to ex- 
pending it on Jagauntith, or rather on the Rajah of Khur- 
dah.* 

Tlie plan proposed by the Court of Directors for the discon- 
tinuance of our interference with the temple was by no means 
an easy one to carry out. In 1814, Rs. 85,758, were paid in 
cash from the Government treasury, nominally as a pension to 
the superintendent, but really for tlie support of the temple. 
The collections of the Sattais Ilazari Estate, amounting to 
Rs. 17,001, were exclusively made over to the Rajah. But, with 
the exception of this property, there were no lands of which 
any record was then extant, or of which any trace was forth- 
coming, that had been set aside fgr the use of the temple. Tho 
Muthdarris were no doubt satisfied with the general confusion, 

— which had been gradually ripening since the conquest of the 
province, — so, of course, they were not very anxious to come 
forward. 

In May, 1845, Mr. Mills applied all his skill to effect a satis- 
factory settlement of lands on the Rajah, in lieu of money. 

Alluding to this matter, ho wrote to the Sudder Board of » ' 
Revenue : — Touching the commutation of the money allow- . 

• The timbers for the great Ruth festival are annually provided by the Riyah of 
Duspdla—a Cuttack Tributary Mehal. “ The simli trees, says the Head Clerk of 
Furl, “ ore supplied by tlie sarbarakars of Banpore, to whom llie superiniendeut of the 
temple sends tuo sacred sanders and rags from die head of the image Jagatmath, as 
a token of approbatioii."—.H'w/ory, 43. 
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‘ anco now paid by Government, by the assignment of the 
‘ Bevenues of^e Kajah’s Zemindari, Talukali Delang, Per- 
' giinnah Lembai, I regret to state that my own and the Col- 
' lector’s endeavours have failed to obtain the Rajah’s consent 
‘ to the proposed arrangement. He opposes it because of the 
‘ possibility of his becoming a dependent Zemindar, a contin- 
‘ gency which might follow his ejection from the office of super- 
‘ intendent of the temple, for any acts of nmj'aisauce ; I do 
‘ not think that we could, with any degree of justice, force such 
‘ an arrangement on him.” 

“ Yet,” continues the Commissioner, “ the Rajah is not in- 
disposed to accept the revenue of other Mehals, as enumerated 
by him, in lieu of the donation.” 

At length the money donation was set down nt Rs. 24,000. 
Thus was “ British connexion” lessened by 11,000 rupees. 

It is useless to trouble our readers with the items which make 
up this total ; but it was argued from the account of them that, if 
the present money paymtnt should be discontinued, the British 
Government would still have to make good to the temple, annu- 
allv, Rs. 24,000, in lieu of sayer abolished and assignments 
on the revenue which have long since been appropriated by the 
state. This, of course, entirely depends on the question of 
” pledge.” 

At the close of the year lflir>, an order was issued from the 
Council Chamber, substituting an annual payment ol rupees 
^^‘1,S21, for rupees 35,758-9-0. « 

The sale of normal — a sort of holy food” — and fees relin- 
(juished to the superintendent, w'cre deducted from the previous 
annual donation ; — and hence its present amount. 

The above fees are styled “ Dhuja Pindica: — those levied 
on articles presented to Jaganndth. Tiiero now remains little 
more to bo said ; notwithstanding there is yet a good deal more 
to be done. 

The present superintendent of Jaganndth, wo believe, obtains 
annually, at least rupees 20,000 from perquisites and the Satais 
Jlazari estate, and nothing would tend to prove in so direct a 
manner the estimation in which the religion of Jagannath is 
really held in Orissa as the backwardness or forwardness of tho 

• Ii€tter to the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal— dated Otl] Septeni- 
i>cr ISi.*), from the Under Secretary to the Ooveminentof India. 

The Governor-General in Council, we read in the above letter, would not accede to the 
Commissioner's proposition of purchasing land for the purpose of making over to the 
b mple. They think that “ the most reasonable course” will be U> place the endow- 
nienis of Jogannkth as nearly as possible on Uie same footing as we found them on 
the acquisition of the province, and to discontinue the payment of any sum in excess 
of the funds os then existing This appears to have been the immediate cause of 

reduction of the donation. 
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wealthy Muthdaris to pay the donation at present afforded by 
Government.* a 

There can be no question that the most politic plan would 
have been to have abolished the donation with the pilgrim*tax. 
Fjven the no very bright intellects of the pilgrims, at least, 
would have then imbibed the idea — that they gave nothing to 
the Government,— so why should the Government pay money 
for the support of their religion. However, the thing has been 
done, and all the appearance of a fixture has been given to it; 
so we must get out of the scrape the best way we can. We cor- 
tainly think that it is perfectly easy to get out of it without 
advocating the principles laid down by Machiavelli in his Prince. 
Yet, from the unusual quantity of depravity at Jagannath, we 
are inclined to think that some might agree with that wise hut 
crafty Italian, of a dark and licentious age, who deemed that a 
wise and prudent Prince “ ought not to keep his parole, when 
the keeping of it is to his prtyudice, and the causes for which ho 
promised removed." In the case of^^the Rajah of Khurdah, 
certainly, ho has not been punctual with us, — so we are not 
obliged to any such strictness with him. 

In a case like that of Jagannath, we cannot find so much 
fault with these opinions ; although, as we have said, they are 
not at all necessary. Surely it is inconsistent to disburse sums 
of money from the British treasury for the expenses attendant 
upon idolatry, while efforts are being made for the promulgation 
of education and Christianity among the people. 

If we will adhere to the “pecuniary support" principle — why 
drain the charity of individuals and societies to keep up the 
source of enlightenment ? Almost every Hindu, from the Ra- 
jah to the beggar, is well aware of his security under British 


• Exclusive of this donation— tlie following sums are 

paid annually out of tho Puri treasury.. Rs. 483 12 0 

3,400 10 0 
2 , 66 « 10 0 


0,017 0 0 

Add to this the annual donation paid to the Superinten- 
dent 23,321 0 0 


29,938 0 0 paid directl) 

and indirectly towards the support of the worship of Jagannath. The second of tliese ' 
t/cm.i, according to tlie Author of the “ History of Puri,” appears to be the ouly rational 
one, viz. Rs. 3,100 to llie Mohunt of a Mutb, consequent on the resumption of Per • 
gnnuali Kodbar, which had been held rent free on account of oOerings to the idol, 
made from it.— The reason of the first i/em, Rs. 483 12, says tlie Head Clerk, is not 
traceable; and we ame with him. The third, Rs. 2,060-10, is paid to an Adhi Kari 
“ for the purpose of distributing" holy food “ to starving and destitute pilgrims,” &c- 
It will be seen that all theae auma depend on Uie word pledge." Supposing tlie term, 
Holy Laud," extended over half the peninsula, where would the British revenue of 
the country come from ?— The amount annually received by the superintendent of 
Jagann&th ia aaid to be Bs. 46,201. The Head Clerk states mat Ra. 31,006 are actu- 
ally expended by the Riq ah— leaving a clear saving of Hi, 000. We have heard that 
this clear saving is nearer to the avowed expenditure. 
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protection. That protection is, and has been, carried out to 
an extent nevet; before known in India. Is not this enough, 
then, without oiir paying money to be mis-appropriated at the 
stronghold of the Hindu religion, through the wretched avarice 
of a lieartless and ignorant potentate. 

We would withdraw every vestige of a money payment, for 
the benefit of the Hindu people ; we would withdraw it to shew 
that wo do not live in a stand-still age — but in an age of pro- 
gression ; we would abolish the “ donation ” to dis])el all ugly 
appearance and the wrong interpretations put forward by tlio 
Ignorant on the subject of British connexion with Jagann^th. 
But, although it would silence, we should not like to see it 
abolished merely to satisfy those who make it their business 
to exaggerate the matter and calumniate the Government. 

Let us now briefly touch on the subject of fees previous to 
bringing our article to a conclusion, / 

It is from these, — the offerings ; the Satais Hazari Mchal ; 
and the maths— that we jvish to seethe entire future resources of 
Jaganndth drawn. 

Ou the abolition of the i^ilgrim tax, the right of the Pur* 
harris to levy fees was abrogated by the remission of the tribute 
they paid to the Government. “ The Pundubs,” says a document 
of * 1 h 89 , “ will be content with their own gains, and so will in 
’ the end the Purharris. The fee is but a very trifling jiorlion 
‘ of the Pilgrim’s expense— for, to use the words in Iliirring- 
‘ tun’s Analysis, ho is fleeced by the pundahs not only of all the 
‘ money he brings with him, but of promissory notes for future 
‘ payments. Indeed it is a well known fact tliat pilgrims arc 
‘ m the habit of burying outside of the town or leaving in tho 
‘ hands of shopkeepers on tho road enough to take them liomc, 

‘ so well do they know that these extortioners will turn them out 
‘ of the town naked and penniless.” 

In Juno 1846 , it appears to have been tho intention of the 
President in Council to take “ the earliest fitting occasion” for 
the repeal of the prohibition of the collection of fees contained 
m Act X. of 1840 , “ the object being to restore to the temple 
that portion of its original funds which was believed to bo de- 
Biguated by the words “ Fee of fifteen annas on each Lul Jatri.” 

But the Commissioner of Cuttack deprecated the repeal of tho 
• prohibition, “shewing,” says the letter,* “that the object sought 
, to be attained would not be thereby accomplished. 

It appears that no satisfactory information was obtained res- 
pecting the nature of the above fee, — in short it had “ never 
been levied.” We do not exactly understand this mystery ; so 

• From the SecretAiy to the Govemmeut of India to tlic Secretary to tJje Ga»erD* 
went of dated the 27tli June, 184d. 
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we shall content ourselves with giving the remainder of the 
President in Council’s opinions on the matter of fees : “ it 
‘ appears that the prohibition contained in Act X. of 1840, was 

* rendered necessary by the extortion and oppression to which 
' thc^jilgrims were subjected at the hands of the Purharris and 
‘ Pimdahs when the collection of their fees was left to them- 

* selves. Such being the state of the case, the President in 
‘ Council, upon further consideration, is of opinion that the 
‘ proposed alteration of the law is not required.” Of course, to 
abolish the donation, there must be a total repeal of this law 
and any other law particularly regarding Jaganndth — a noble 
consummation, the early realization of which, we fondly hope, 
the present able Commssioner, Mr. Gouldsbury, will not fail to 
urge on the attention of a not unwilling Government. 

In the Friend of India of May 1 1th, and June 1st, we find some 
interesting matter regarding Jagannath. Pirst we are informed 
that Mr. Poynder’s motion for the discontinuance of the dona- 
tion which has been paid to the hierarchy of Jagannath,” had 
been carried by a majority of Sixty-six in the Court of Pro- 
prietors. On this the Serampore journalist remarked—' The 
discontinuance of the donation in obedience to the resolution of 
tho Court of Proprietors must, as a matter of justice, bo accom- 
panied by the repeal of the Act.”— Act X. of 1840— “which 
will place tho establishment of Jagannath on precisely the same 
footing as that of all other temples in India.” The Chairman 
was one of the four who voted against the discontinuance of tho 
payment ; and certainly far beyond our knowledge is the proof 
for the assertion— that the Company is hound by treaty to 
continue it ! 

In the paper of June 1st, we find a very original letter from 
III'. Peggs— yet one written with very good intentions— in which 
it is stated that the motion for the separation of the Govern- 
ment from tho temple of Jaganndth was resisted by tho Court 
of Directors. Mr. Peggs then proceeds to bring forward evidence 
against the supposed pledge— all of which is very satisfactory. 
J3ut he takes away not a little of the charm of all good intentions 
by tho occasional use of language more calculated perhaps to 
irritate than to convince. 

Our task is now done.— That it has been one of intricacy and 
difficulty we think every candid reader will admit. We therefore 
cannot expect much uniformity of opinion on many of the 
points we have discussed. “ The education of different men, 
their prejudices, their various talents and advantages— the par- 
ty spirit, the unfavourable habits— the mere ambiguity of lan- 
guage, will constantly occasion a diversity, a great diversity of 
judgments.” 
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Inlmluction to the Bengali Language, hg the late W. 
Yatea, D, D. in (wo volumes. Edited by J. Wenger, Cal., 
1817 . 

Wt: owe an apology to the respected Editor of this tnily important 
and useful work for not sooner introducing it to the attention of our 
iv.ulei’s. The tiiitli is that we intended to bestow upon it something 
inoiv than an ordinary notice. Already we have liad dissertations 
on the Sanskrit, the Urdu and the Hindi; and our ])ur[)oso was next 
Id follow these up by a similar dissertation on the lieng.ili language 
and Tdterature — designing in time to sur\ey tin; entire circle of our 
Indian languages and dialects. As we were meditating on the sub- 
ject of Bengali, the volumes from the pen of the late Dr, Yates and 
liis Imiiued Editor came opportunely to hand ; and tlien no at once 
i.'M)l\ed to make them the basis and mutenelle for our intended dis- 
MMlation. Dut, alas, for merely human resolutions ! Again and 
again have we Ix'en baulked and defeated in our designs by endless 
interruptions and nameless calls and claims on our tim(\ attention, 
aiul strength. Aiid not seeing for certain, even now, when our larger 
jiiirpose may be carried into etlect, we have deteririined to wait no 
longer : since even the briefest notice may be better tlian a prolonged 
or total ONcrsight. 

Dblig('d, for the reason now' stated, to eschew all minutely detailed 
critical remarks, wo can only say, that, ha\ing carijidly loolnal 
o\('r these volumes, we can conlidently vecommend them to all wlio 
di MIC to cultiNato an accurate ac(piaintance with (he Bengali lan- 
guagi.'. The grammar, which is extremely simple and liiciii in its 
ai rangement, contains every thing really useful. The reading hcssons 
in the fust volume, with the accompanying notes and vocabulary, are 
admirably adapted for beginners ; while the second \olume contains 
^'■b flions of a higher order, fitted for those who have made considera- 
ble ad\ancement. The wliole constitutes a comph'te Encyilopiedic 
apparatus for the acipiisition of the language, wliich the inti-lligeiit 
'ludfiit will look for in vain elsewhere. The selecti^ins alom* are 
''orih far more than the entire cost of the two volumoH, They con- 
fain, in truth, all that is choicest and best in Bengali Literature—a 
ilat<‘rature, which, in its intrinsic worth, or rather, for tlie most part, 
,11'’ intrinsic w'orthlessness, bears no proportion to the capabilities of 
daj language itself. But let us remember how comparatively little 
die Englisli language contained of what is really genuine and worthy 
*’1^ being preserved before the Elizabethan era. And lot us hope, 
fhat, from the various educational processes now in busy operation, a 
and better race of native authors will arise, who w ill rescue their 

b 
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mother tongue from the disgrace of being the vehicle of a contempti- 
ble, debasing, and even polluting literature, and convert it into a uip. 
dium for the wide and diffusive communication of all that is useful 
in science and noble in philosophy — all that is lofty in thought, pum 
in sentiment, and heavenly in devotion. 

With the view of doing all the justice, which our brief space will 
allow, to the work we shall here subjoin, first, the Author s— and 
secondly, the Editor s preface. 

author’s preface. 

The author of these volumes, having published an Introduction to Hindustiini, 
Avhieli has succeeded beyond his expectations, and in a comparatively short time 
reached its sixth edition ; and having been encouraged by his friends to believe that, 
ns the study of the Bengali is now advancing, n work upon a similar plan would be 
equally useful, has been induced to prepare the present work, which ho uow submits 
to the public, for the use of Bcngiili students. 

It consists of two ^olumc8, the first of which is chiefly of European, and the 
second entirely of Native compositions. They are complete in thcmschcs ; ami 
it is hoped that by means of them the learner may gain a competent kno^\led),^; 
of tlic language, and if he studies them thoroughly, such a knowledge as ill 
enable him to stand a rigid examination. 

The first volume consists of a Grammar and Select Reading Lessons, with an 
explanation at the end. 

The Grammar is divided into ten chapters, and the di\ision is so simple that the 
student will have no difficulty in referring to any part he may wisli to consult 
Though not large, it will be found to contain all that is of importance to a coiicit 
knowledge of the language. For the use of those who may have to converse iviili 
pandits, a list of the native grammatical terms has been added. 

The Reading Lessons of the first volume consist of simple sentences, fahlc«. 
anecdotes, &c. which have been so arranged ns to form an easy introduction to the 
reading of the second. 

The Notes appended to the first volume will bo found particularly useful to the 
learner, as they wall present to him at once the exact sense of the word in the ]ihuc 
where it occurs ; and thus save him from the perplexity which too often arises fnmi 
having to select from a luimber of meanings in a dictionary, the one most suituhle 
to the passage he is reading. lie will aLo be able to refer to what he reads, lur 
examples of the exact sense in which particular words aio used. 

The second volume contains in a condensed and corrected form, the best p.aits 
of all the native prose compositions in Bengali. 

When a person commences the study of any language, he is anxious to kno« 
Avhat hooks it contains, and what prospect he has of meeting with any adeqii.uc 
reward for Ids labour. To the student in Bengali the promise of rcniuncnitioii is 
not flattering ; for although the language itself is a noble one, capable of express- 
ing almost any idea with precision and force, yet there are in it at present \crv 
few books. 

Little, however, as it may contain of native composition, every one stud) iiig it, 
whether for purposes of traffic or religion, will wisli to bo ucipiaintcd with that 
little, not for tlie sake of the ideas communicated, but for the sake of learning hoiv 
those ideas are expressed, and what may be considered the peculiar idiom of the 
language. , 

Next to the desirableness of possessing what the Natives have written, it is <^1 
importance to a learner to possess the whole in an ai ranged form. It reiiuirc - 
some knowledge to determine which books are easiest and which most difficult 
read, which ought to bo read first and which second ; and it is no small advantage 
to him to have them laid before him in the order in which they ought to be rc.ad 
To this particular attention has been paid, so that each book has been placed in 
the order in which it ou^ht to be read, beginning with the easiest and proceeding 
gradually to the more difficult. 
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Aiiollier advantage arising from this work will be that the most indelicate and 
,l,;gibting passages arc omitted, ft would have been well if every vestige of 
idolatry could have been removed* but that was impossible. While puritied'’from 
the ino^t offensive parts, there will still be enough left to remind the reader that 
the wi iters were not Christians. It is however of consequence, when necessitated 
to load such writings for the sake of acquiring a correct knowledge of the Inn- 
gti-igc, to have them free from the most impure and defiling pnss.age 3 . 

ifore the philanthropist will see what is the real state of Bengal iu regard to 
literature. Ho must understand that up to the period when Dr. Carey commenced 
hh labours in 1800, there was scarcely .a printed book iu the language. And 
from ih.at time to the present there has been, with the exception of religious books 
aiul tracts, scarcely one work of original native composition ; nearly all that have 
boon printed have been translations from Sanskrit, Persian, or English. 

We may hope from this time that the scene will begin to brighten, ami that 
iiom among those whoso minds have been stored with knowledge by the study 
ui' European literature and science, some will rise up who will eiiricli their imtivo 
liuiguage not only with excellent translations of standard works, but with original 
(oiMiftisiUons which will shew that they have drunk deep at the fountain of true 
IvIlnwlodgO. 

Ill the meantime it will not bo without its use to have collected into a small 
(V)inpass all that the language contains of general literature up to the year 1841). 
Il uill be useful as furnishing materials to form a correct cstiinutc of the pa^t, and 
imII at the same time tix a point from which the progress of future generations 
may ho fairly calculated. Would that the eyes of Bengali youth might be fixed 
oil tins second volume, till they blush for the literature of the past, and resolve 
null all their hearts that their language shall present to the world something better 
for the future. 

editor’s preface. 

d'lie peculiar eircumstanccs under which the present work ‘is pnblislicd, render it 
iiooo^sary for the Editor to njipcnd another prctucc to the preceding. 

When the lamented Author left India in Juno 1845, never to return, ho inado 
(i\qyU) the Editor all his literary inannscripts, and gave him his last directions coti- 
coniing them. With reference to thi.s work ho said, “Hero I haie collected the 
m.iton.ils for an Introduction to thoBengJiHLanguagc.butthcwholeisinsoim- 
I'oi foil a state, that I fear it would entail too much labour upon you to jmhlisli 
It liming my absence,* 1 sh.all therefore only request you to kccj> alltlio pajier.s 
iiiiiil my return.” Two months afterwards, when the intelligence of i)r. Yates’s 
(ie.uh leached Calcutta, the Eilitor was naturally led to examine the papers refer- 
D’d to. lie found that the Grammar, the pi efuec, and the table of contents to the 
M'Ciuul volume were prepared; and he also dis<*ovcred some materials intended 
tiir the Header, with a few hints respecting their arrangement. It may therefore 
he said that the author wrote the Grammar, and furnished the plan for the whole, 
"liiUt the Editor must bo rcsixmsiblc for nearly all the rest. 

In the Grammar he has ventured to introduce n few jjorrcctions and additions, 
f^'Peeially in the Syntax ; but taken as a whole, it is Dr. Yates’s work. Tlie mu- 
ii'iials prepared for the Header by Dr. Y.ates consist of the first three or four 
i'iigcs and most of the anecdotes in chapter IV. The remainder has been sup- 
phed by the Editor, chiefiy (rom the Calcutta School Book Society’s publu'ations : 
he h.as also ventured to add a chapter of scriptural cxtracl.s, being persuaded that 

IS likely to be of great use to the student of the language. Uespeetmg the 
fExpIanatory Notes, he is by no means certain that they aic such as Dr. Yates 
mtciidod them to be : in the absence of any special ilircctioiis be has been guidetl 
*hv Ids own judgment, aided by the experience derived from twelve years’ practico 
m teaching various languages, both ancient and modern. His object lias been to 
encourage the learner by meeting fvery ditlicnlty that may present iiselt to him, 
hilt to he sparing in repealing the same explanation : how far that object bus been 
■Rtaincd, and the advantage of the student secured, can be determined only by 
mnse who may use the work. An ordinory critic may discover much that to him 
•‘PPears to be redundant ; whilst the beginner may be glail to find liis numerous 
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difficulties lessened. The alphabetical Index of words will, it is hoped, not only 
assist and strengthen his memory, but also render it wholly unnecessary for him to 
liavo recourse to a dictionary in reading the first volume. 

The second volume contains the pieces selected by Dr. Yates himself. It appears 
from the preface that he intended to re-write several or most of them ; this the 
Editor has not presumed to do ; he has only made a few occasional alterations 
when the original readings wore either obscure, or too offensive to bo borne or 
calculated to lead to erroneous conclusions respecting the idiom of the language. 
His unwillingness to make alterations has arisen from a conviction that it may be 
useful to the learner to become familiar with every description of style, vvhdier 
pure or faulty ; partly because in conversing or corresponding with Natives, he will 
meet with a faulty style more frequently than with a pure one, and partly also l>c- 
cause it is very difficult to decide which kind of Bengali stylo deserves to be called 
pure. Owing to the extent of the second volume, no e.xplanatory notes have been 
appended to it ; the student will therefore be obliged to have recourse to a dic- 
tionary and to the aid of a pandit. 

Atone time the Editor intended to prepare a vocabulary to match tlie w'ork, but 
on further rellcction he relinquished the task, not only on account of its diffieultv 
ntid tediousness, blit also because some valuable dictionaries are already in cmJ- 
tenco. Among these the best, as far as it goes, is A/orton’.v; it contains, hou ever, 
only tliosc wonls which arc derived from the Sanskrit. Dr. Carey's, in three (jiiario 
volumes, is l»y far the most copious, but rather unwieldy. For ordinary purimsei 
Mdrshman's abridgment of it, and Mendies's dictionary arc the most handy. Un- 
fortunately the Editor is not acquainted with Haughton's dictionary ; but ho &ui)p(jscs 
it to he worthy of that eminent scholar. 

It may perhaps not bo out of place to offer a few remarks on the best ]ilaii 
to be adopted in studying the Bengali language. Tlic greatest difficulty, that 
ot learning to read, has to bo encountered at the very outset. The student Mill 
do well to go carefully, with the aid of a native teacher, through the lirst six 
pages ot the grammar ; and after that to read, at first merely as an exercise in 
reading, the select sentences which follow the grammar. Let linn not bo discou- 
raged if he should find that it requires several mouths to learn to read fluently 
others have found it so, and can bear testimony to the consoling fact, that no 
sulwequent difficulty is half so great. 

Whilst pursuing the above course of reading, let him by degrees carefully stiuli 
the declensions, p. H — 10. As soon as ho has mastered these, he will be able, 
w ith the aid of the explanatory notes, to understand and translate many of the 
select sentences. He should go through these sentences once and again : ho Mill 
feel encouraged by finding that he can make out the sense; and they willby 
degrees convey to his imud some idea of the structure of the language, and a fair 
knowledge of the most useful words and phrases. Many of them arc expressed lu 
the famiiiur rather than the book style, with a view to enable him to iindeiMaiid 
the common colloquial language more readily than would otherwise bo the • im' 
Wlnht going through these sentences, let him, after learning the dcelensions, studs 
the regular conjugation, p. ^35— 37, and p. 43, 44. Ne.xt let him master the ino- 
nouns', tanilting in the first instance the inferior forms contained in p. 28. When 
lie knoMs the declension^ the regular eonjugation, and the pronouns, he will licgm 
to see Ins way, and he able to devise his own plan ot going through the whole ul 
the Grammar and Keadcr. 

In stndvmg the Grammar ho will derive little benefit from a pandit, beyond 
learning from him the proper pronunciation of the word as they occur ; ho should 
llicrofoie study it mainly by himself. On the other hand he may with great ad- 
vantage avail hmi.self of the aid of a native instructor in going through the Bend- ' 
er ; for the native teacher will not only impart to his pupil the proper proinin-, 
ciation, but also contnhute largely to extend Ins knowledge of words and phia"^^ 
by eiulc.ivouring to explain or paraphrase those that occur in the book. On tins 

account a pandit who is wholly unacquainted with English generally proves nn no 

useful than one who, having a smattering of it, endeavours, from mere politeness, 
to give his explanations in that language. 

8uch is the practical plan, which, ia the opinion of the Editor, will prove the 
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j-ijortest way of obtaining a fair acquaintance with a language whicli is spoken by 
as many people as any of the languages of Europe. Those who wish to study it 
critically, will find it necessary to master the structure of the Sanskrit : but even 
such students will soon discover that a previous acquaintance with Bengali, ns 
recommended here, is a most useful preparation for that arduous task. 

Should the expectations expressed in the Author’s preface be realized, the Editor 
will feel himself compensated for the time and labour bestowed upon a work, which 
no other consideration than the claims of friendship could ever have induced him to 

undertake. 

To these sober and judicious counsels we have nothing fnrthi'r, for 
tlic present, to add. Our earnest wish is that the lamcntiid Aiithur’s 
expectations may be fully realized ; and that the oxcollent Editor 
may thus live to see tho day, when, in addition to his possessing (ho 
di'liglitful assurance of having satisfied the claims of friendship, he 
inav enjoy some foretaste of tho fruition of his labours in the Nisihlo 
<M'o\Ntli and progress of anew and improved indigenous Liti'ratiire. 


The Burnet Theohnjicnl Prizes. 

In (he home Journals and Periodicals, tlic following slateinont lias 
li.id a \ery extensive cireuhition. Not ha\ing observed any special 
iKdiee taken of it by tl\c Press of India, it has occurred tons that 
Millie of onr rea<lors would bo gratified by being furnished with so 
iiii[)ortant a document. As the competition is open to tlie whole 
I'inglisli speaking world, who can tell but in the far East some 
"lie may be found, wdiose genins may be stimulated and liis learn- 
ing summoned forth by so munificent a pri/o? It may lie in 
the remembrance of some of our readers that the last treatises 
\\lurli won these Burnet prizes, in JHl 1, were by the lah' Prin- 
'■ipnl Brown of Aberdeen and Dr. Sumner, now Archbishop of 
t'ameibury — the former having gained tho iirst, and the latter (lie 
M'l'uinl of the ])rizes. Both works were published, as napiiivd by 
til" will of the Testator, and enjoyed a cuiisiderahle share of popu- 
l.iiitv; — that of Dr. Sumner, under tho title (tf “The Records 
"f the (h'i'ation, ” being, perhaps, the more popular and snein'ssful 
•'f tho two. The object itself it is needless for us to altciiipt to 
Command: it thormigldy rceommeuds itself. And with all the 
0"w light which has bcenthrowm on the domain ot Nature, wlicthcr 
suiwey the liea\en abo\e, or the eartli beneath, within the last 
/o/.y\ears, wo may confidently anticipate that the (reatis(’s which 
'•'I’ll tlif Prizes in shall be of a character, both as regards 

^ ^t}lo and substance, vastly tran.scending tliose of IHl 1. 

« A gentleman deceased left by liis deed of settlement a considcruljlc fund to bo 
1‘1'^ed by his Trustees, at intervals of 40 years from 1774, m the pa)iucnt ol 
twWiciniums, for the best Tuea rises on the following Suhjcct .— 

“ Tlie Evidence that there is a Being, all Powerful, Wise, and Good, hy whom 
c\ef^ ; and particularly to obviate difiicuUics regarding tho wisdom 

•""1 k ,v>.i of the Deity ; and this, in the lirst place, Irom connidcrations 
"Hlvpedi^ i of Written l{e> elation , and, in the faccond place, from the Hevcia- 
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tlon of the Lord Jesus ; and, from the whole, to point out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to, mankind.” 

The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot bo less, at any period, than 
£,1,600, and, as nearly ns can be ascertained, it will on occasion of the next compe- 
tition, be about £2,400. Three-fourths of the fund divisible at eacli period arc 
appointed, by the terms of the bequest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise 
which shall be found by the judges, to be named ns after-mentioned, to possess the 
most merit ; and the remaining Wrth to the author of the Treatise which, m the 
opinion of said judges, shall be next in merit to the former, “ after deducting 
tlicrcfrom the expense of printing and binding three hundred copies of each of 
the said Treatises, or of purchasing three hundred Printed Copies thereof, as the 
said Trustees shall direct to be distributed bv them among such persons to whom 
they shall think the same will prove most useful, or in any other manner that they 
shall judge proper.” Tliese Prizes form, it is believed, the most Jibeial encourage- 
ment ever held out in this way for the promotion of Natural Theology, and will, 
it is hoped, elicit performances of corresponding value, which may contribute to 
the farther advancement of that science. 

The Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance of the Founder’s design, ami 
anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to his wishes, venture to give an 
assurance that, in appointing the judges at the proper time, nothing will ho reganleil 
hut that eminence of character and qualitication which shall secure an impartial 
and satisfactory decision. 

Tire Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Principals and Pro- 
fessors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the 
Testator, are appointed to nominate and make choice of tlircc judges, who arc to 
decide, agreeably to certain rules prescribcil in the deed of settlement, ujioii 
the comparative merits of such Treatises as shall bo laid before them ; and it ni.i\ 
be jiroper to mention that, to discourage mean performances, the judges are cm*- 
powered (if unanimous only,) to find none of the Trciitises produced of sullicicnt 
merit to entitle the writers to the premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that 
in the present state of the literary world, this is a contingency which can scarce!) 
occur. 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the Treatises for the 
next periodical competition, extends to the first of January, 1854, and his Trustees 
<lo now intimate, in compliance with his appointment, that those wlio shall become 
Competitors for the said Prizes must transmit their Treatises to Alexandlu ami 
John Wehstkii, Advocates in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees in time to he 
with them on or hchiro the said first day of January, 1854, as none can be roccocil 
after that day ; and they must be sent free of all cxpcnccs to the Trustees. 

The judges will then, without delay, proceed to examine and decide upon the 
comparative merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them, and tlio Trustees 
will, at the first term of Whitsunday, after the determination of the judge'', 
pay the Premiums to the successful Candidates, agreeably to the will of the 
Testator. 

As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the Authors should 
bo concealed from the judges, the Trustees request that tlic Treatises may not he 
in the handwriting of their respective Authors, nor have their names annexed to 
them. Each Treatise must bo distinguished by a peculiar motto ; this motto mubt 
bo written on the outside of a sealed letter, containing the Author’s name and hii 
address, and sent along with his performance. The names of the successful Can- 
didatos only shall bo known by opening their letters. The other letters shall I'C 
destroyed unopened. The writers of the successful Treatises may afterwards haic 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. Webster or the Trustees, and by nicn- 
lioiiiiig only the motto which they may have assumed. 

Letters addressed as above (post-paid) will meet with due attention. 


Aberdeen, 2.3d March, 1847. 
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The new Missionary Quarterly. 

The work of Missions to the heathen has now bccoiiKi one of (ho 
^xca\ facts of the age. Having survived the era of ridicule and scorn 
It now bids fair to enter ere long on an epoch of triumph. The grand 
object contemplated is in itself heavenly and sublime ; and even the 
secondary benefits that attend the progress of this cause, are of a 
description to arrest the attention of all philanthropists, whose \ ii'ws 
nsc no higher than the material interests of humanity. ]\Iany of 
tlie men who embarked on the Mi.ssionary entei prize, have pro\ed 
tliemsehes to bo of a liigh order of intellect as well as piety. 
In every important walk of Literature, Science and rinlosojdiy, 
there have betm those amongst them who have pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves. And the published works of not a few of 
tlifir number have enjoyed no ordinary popularity, while those of 
others have taken a foremost rank in the domain of scholastic 
erudition 

It has, however, often been remarked that, while the se]>arately- 
])uhlislu'd writings of individual menha\<‘ thus attained a widl earn- 
ed celebrity, iXxa periodical organs of Missionary Societies and Clmrch- 
( s, ha\e continued to occutiy a somewhat low po.sitmn in the realm 
of Literature. And this, with regard to the greater })ortion of them, 
must in candour bo freely admitted. They usually consist of thri'ad- 
h[iiv items of intelligence and journals of itineracies abounding 
with tame and monotonous repetitions — with little or no a(lem})t to 
classify facts, elicit principles, or establish any available generaliza- 
tion, This probably has been not the effect of choice, but the spon- 
tani‘ous result of circumstances. T'hc monthly records ami registers 
<tf missions ha\e hitherto been mainly designed for their immediate 
friends and supporters ; and of the.se, if not the great majority, at 
least an immense proportion, consist of the humbler memhers of 
the Clnistum Church, whose zeal and piety shine forth more con- 
“'piciumsly than their learning. But be the camse what it may, 
the filet is undoubted, that uj) to tlio jircsent time, klissionary 
p(MO(h> Liti'rature, considered merely in n Literunj jioint of view, 
has been at a low ebb. It has not, on the grounds of literary iiu'rit, 
hien enabled to find for itself a way into the great and wide spivad- 
mg circles of rellective and meditative men. Tliis we have often 
li'lt to be a great calamity ; more especially when wo thought of 
the amount of cultured ability and literary power already devoted 
to the Missionary cause. We therefore rejoice to have it in our 
power to announce to the friends of Missions in India, tliat this 
gmnd and long felt desideratum is now at Icngtli about to be sup- 
bhed. The following statement will explain itself. And, wlicn 
t'e add tliat the Editor of this new quarterly is ^ less celebrated a 
tttan than Isaac Taylor, author of the Natural 'TTistnry of Enthusi- 
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asm, we have said enough tti'^ehon^mend it to the attention of 
every member of an*cnligl^ned jpd intelligent public. 

TO^ COMMjiwJB 1 st JAHDART, 1849. 

THE QUAHTERLY repository of PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

At the instance of individual members of the several Evangeyb Missionary So. 
cietiea that arc in accordance as to the broad principles oh the ground of whicii the 
Gospel should be carried forth among the Heathen, the Periodical Work now 
announced has been undertaken. , , V 

As none but the highest r-hjects are to be kept in view in this instance, and os no 
ends are to bo subserved w*' -h <lo not commend themselves ns substantially good 
to every Christian heart, it wuVbe u '’e to admit upon the pages of the work tlnit 
only which, in the genuine sense 6f . es'terro, is Catholic. , 

It is intended, in the lirst place, to bring together, to combine, and to condense, 
whatever is the most characteristic and important relating t5 tb' progress ami tlic 
jwospocts of Christianity at ami atfouml uit «evcr<il Missionasf Suiuons tlirgugliont 
the world This mass of selected ’ 'ornuition, derived from th<. Correspondence of 
Missionaries immediately with tin- C-litor, won. i sometimes be presented in tlic 
language of the writers ; and“Komf nacs it wotilu bo digested, so as tb embod), 
within the compass of a few pages, a consistent account of whatever bears upon the 
progress of the Go8])c1 within specified gcographual limits. It will be a rule, m 
making available for the purposes of the Quautkrly REPOsiioitY any com- 
munications from abroad, to exclude what may bo of ordinary ipiality, and, in iij 
general character, of frequent occurrence ; as well as whatever may, on any jibt 
grounds, bo thought liable to doubt, cither as to its absolut.’; authenticity, or itj 
c.xactness. 

In the next place, it is intended to devote a portion of the Repository to Papers— 
meditative or practical, of a sort adapted especially to tlio perusal of Missionaries 
tliemschcs, actually labouring abroad; regard being had also to the benefit of 
tliose at homo who may bo intending and preparing so to do. Much importance 
is attached by the projectors (»f the work to this department of it ; and, tliercfoio 
the attention ofjhose "diose contributions may be invited, is, in this pointed man- 
ner, directed towards It. 

In the third place, as there is always an intciThangeablc Correspondence runniiv,^ 
on between the Evangelization of Heathen Lands, the Settlement of new Countrio.s 
and the Progress of Sci^cc, it is wished that, lor the sake of higher objects c\er 
kept in view, this connexion of things sacred with things secular should not Iw lo^t 
sight of. An intelligent Missiomiry, while employing hi.s best energies in his pro- 
per field of labour, may bo able incidentally to note and to record many iacti 
relating to the physical peculiarities of the country wherein he sojourns, to 
its geological features, to its productions, to its Flora and its Fauna, wIik 
may have escaped the eye even ot the most observant and best instructed 
travellers. 

Notices and Ilepovts of this sort, Missionaries are therefore invited to supply ; 

^ find it.w hoped, by this means, and in the course of time, to render this compart- 
moijt jjw th^Work a' highly valuable repository of materials, flowing in from the 
numerous i^ti6ns of •six or seven Societies, scattered over the world, and many ol 
thorn oedupyin^'toptrthat are the least known or frequented. From the rcpiirti 
and incidental rSmrW of educated Missionaries, information may especially hi 
looked for, upon the history and physical characteristics of the dificren 

races of the MimaiLfAmily, and upon the derivation and mixture of iaiv 
guagos. 
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f Art. I.— 1. Captain Macphersons Report upon the Khondt 

of the Districts of Ganjam and Cuttack, Calcutta, G. U, 

Huttmann, Bengal Military Orphan Press, 1842. 

2. Various Official Documents (hitherto unpublished.) 

Is our last article on the subject of the Khonds,* we furnish- 
ed as full an exposition as our limits could well allow, of the 
leading principles of the systematic plan of operations suggest- 
ed by Captain Macpherson for the gradual abolition of the 
Meriah sacrifice among these barbarous people. We also sup- 
plied a somewhat detailed account of his first experimental 
application of these principles, in June 1842, to the two most 
accessible of the Khond Hill tribes of Goomsnr ; and of the 
unexpectedly great success of that remarkable experiment. The 
lU'ports founded on these proceedings were received, with high 
approbation, by Lord Elphiustone, the Governor of Madras 
111 Council; and the plan of operations, whose efficacy, under 
great disadvantages, had thus been tested and verified, was 
strongly recommended for adoption to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India. And there the historic part of our narrative 
terminated. 

Before again resuming it from that point, we may m well 
refer to the fact, that, soon after the transmission orttio Madras 
despatches to Calcutta, Lord Elphinstono resigned his high 
ofiice, and was succeeded therein by the Marquis of Tweedale. 
The former, as has already repeatedly nppeaihd, had, from the 
time of the Goomsur war in 1836, bestowed the greatest atten- 
tion on Khond affairs, and manifested the deepest interest 
HI the abolition of the Meriah sacrifice. His own minutes on 
tlie varied subjects brought before him in connection with the 
civilization generally of the perpetrators of that inhuman rite, 
indicated at once the head of the Statesman and the heart of 
the Philanthropist. And it is but justice to Lord Tweedale to 
say, that, on his assuming the reins of Government, he heartily 
took up the Khond cause. The whole subject, however, being 
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entirely new to him, he could not be expected, all at once, to 
apprehend it in all its bearings and relationships, or, fully to 
appreciate either the intrinsic or the relative value of the differ- 
ent measures which had been proposed. Still he entered 
warmly into the consideration of the general objects contem- 
plated, and gave proof of his earnestness in the matter bv 
embodying his views in a minute of his own, dated the 9th De- 
cember, 18-13. In this minute, as wo understand, his Lordship 
advised the establishment of a vigilant police in the districts 
bordering on the Klioiid country, to prevent kidnapping and tlm 
sale of human victims ; and the trial of kidnappers by a special 
agent with large discretionary powers. In districts where the 
lieinousness of the crime was well understood, his Lordship 
AYOuld have such criminals tried by the ordinary Courts, 'flit' 
race of people called Panwas, who arc chiefly concerned in sell- 
ing victims to the Khonds, should be, when out of the Klioml 
country, placed under surveillance of the Police, and not allo\\cd 
to move without passports. All persons travelling into the 
Khond country or passing out of it, or lurking near the froiUKT 
without ostensible reason should be apprehended and punishcil, 
His Lordship would appoint an agent independent of every one 
but the Governor, having a corps of guards composed of natnes 
dressed and disciplined like sepoys. The agents in charge of 
the police in the districts round the Khond country slioulil Le 
subject to the order of the Khond agent in all matters except 
as regards the punishment of kidnapping, which should he 
arbitrary and left to the decision of the district agent. 

If this minute did not thiw, or rather was not meant to 
throw, any new liglit on the pcrjdexed problem of Khond civili- 
zation, it at least served to indicate the good will of its author 
ft virtuallj^»'seconded the chief measure which was wanting to 
enable Cujitaiu JMaepherson to consummate the work so auspi- 
ciously begun, by projiosing to invest the Khond agent with 
a power independent of every one but the Governor ; that is 
as we understand it, no longer occupying the subordinate 
depeudeut ministerial office of head-assistant to the Governor’i; 
local agent, but raised to an independent jurisdiction over tin 
Khond country similar to that possessed by the Governor'f 
agent over the Lowland districts of Gooi»sur and Ganjam ge- 
nerally. As to that portion of the minute which is original 
and peculiar, respecting the establishment of a Patrole force 
it must suffice to say, on the authority of an officer of higl 
intelligence and much local experience, that “ the nature of tlu 
country precludes the adoption of any measure of the kind 
The countries adjoining, the Khond districts belong to indepen 
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dent Rajahs, and it would be utterly impossible to introduce a 
police force into these tracts, without bringing them under the 
operation of the general regulations — a measure which it would 
be highly impolitic to adopt." 

After the full exposition given in a previous number, of the 
essential character and central principle of the general plan of 
operations suggested by Captain Maepherson for the suppres- 
sion of the rite of human sacrifice in Southern Orissa, it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that his leading measure in- 
cluded, first, the complete establishment of the authority of the 
Government in the two nearest Khond tracts of Goomsur, 
vhiefl!/ through the administration of justice, on principles not 
Molcntly incompatible with Khond ideas and usages; and 
second, the application of that authority and of every avail- 
able species of influence to the abolition of the abliorrent 
rite. It may also be remembered that, in order to found such 
authority among these tribes uimti the basis of the admi^ 
liisfration of justice, the agent suggested the provision of a 
jurisdiction to decide questions between separate tribes, and 
<]ucsti()ns between branches of tribes, whicli tlieir own tri- 
ImiKils were unequal to determine—and that the chief aim 
uf Ins early intercourse with that portion of the Khond 
population was, to prepare them for the reception of such 
Ibrcign jurisdiction. Neither can the gratifying extent of 
Ills success in this respect bo forgotten. His oifer to administer 
jnsiicc was gladly accepted by the two great tribes of Jloru 
Mutali and Athara Mutali. His actual administration of it 
operated like a spell, in relaxing the frost of ancient hereditary 
prejudices. The iron fetters of an inveterate and awc-in- 
f'piring superstition were at once loosened. And llio prison 
doors of a ghostly vassalage were partially tbrowmqicn to the 
ailinission of principles that might prove the lieralds ol glad- 
light and liberty. 

lu bis report of August 1H12, Captain •MaopluTson was 
enabled to report to Government, that the whole of the two 
fnbes already named, with the exception ol two branebos of 
one of them, had, after long and deliberate discussion, sponfane- 
nus/i/ proffered to relinquish the sacrifice, maiuhj on the von- 
dxtion of ohtainirxg •protection and justice, and actua/tg pfrdf/nl 
themselves accordingUj. The agent had strong reason for heliev- 
••ig that the patriarchs and other immediate jiartios to that pleilge. 
"cro really sincere. But he well knew at the same time, that 
they represented a population infinitely divided in opinion witli 
respect to it, and that the motives whicli influenced them might 
prove wholly inadequate to produce its permanent observance 
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It was, therefore, as we may readily suppose, with no small 
anxiety that the agent, when the proper season for renewed 
operations arrived, re-ascended the Ghats, early in January 1843. 
His first inquiries were naturally directed to ascertain the extent 
to which the voluntarily proffered pledge had been faithfully 
observed ; or, in any case of reported failure, to trace the exact 
causes to which it might be attributed. The result very much 
corresponded to what had been anticipated, and was well 
calculated to convey a highly favourable impression of the 
operative effect of the combined application of the different 
species of authority and influence brought to bear on these na- 
turally wild and untameable races. This result may be best stated 
in the agent's own words: — 

“ The people of Bora Mutah stood firm, except a single village, isolated 
in the low country : which shared in flesh brought from Boad. In Athaia 
Mutah, there were four sacrifices; one in each of its two unpledged 
branches, and one in each of two pledged branches The effect of tlio 
pledge was, necessarily to divide each tribe, branch, and village, with some 
degree of distinctness, into a sacrificing and a non-sacrificing party. In 
Bora Mutnh the latter decidedly prevailed, and included above one-b.ilf 
of the heads c# society ; so strong, however, was the minority that the 
yearly sacrifice of the tribe was with difficulty prevented by the heads of tlio 
branches whose turn it was to afford it. 

In Athara Mutah, all wlio gave the pledge directly, maintained it, with 
all under tlieir influence, and where it was broken, the jiledged patriarchs 
protested against, and immediately reported its infraction. The two un- 
pledged branches, and one of the two pledged branches, which sacrificed, 
alleged that they did so with the express sanction of Sain Bisaye, which 
was extended to the putting to death of the victim child rescued hy 
the Government, and living in the Khoiid country upon liis express 
security. 

The remaining branch pleaded the example of these three, as in Bora 
Mutah, there w'as no common sacrifice of tlie tribe, Tho sacrifices wcie 
in every case Uftf act of but a portion of the branch, and were performed in 
the night without ceremony, the victims being buried unsliared. Tlicie 
appears to have been iii this tribe a decided majority for the sacrifice in tlio 
five brandies next to Hodzoglioro, and most under the influence of Sam 
Bisaye; in nine brafuches. tlie parties seem to have been nearly equal; in 
about seven branches— those to tho Southward, bordering upon the non-sa- 
crificing tracts— the weight of influence, or of numbei-s, was against the 
sacrifice.” 

Such was the apparent state of opinion and such the conduct 
of the people of these two tracts, in consequence of the opera- 
tions of the preceding year. Both were of a nature well fitted 
to encourage the agent to persevere in the course on which lio 
had entered. Crippled he was most sadly by want of power ami 
adequate extent of jurisdiction : but the success which ha^ 
attended the application of the very limited power he possessed, 
served to demonstrate that that power had been exerted in the 
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right direction ; and his purpose now was, by the employment of 
the same means, to push the advantages he had gained to the 
uttermost. Accordingly when he ascended the Ghats in Janu- 
ary 1843, and had finished his preliminary inquiries, he re-com- 
menced his favorite office of administering justice. His own 
account is as follows : — 

“ Every unsettled question in the tribe of Bora Mutah; and most of 
those in Athara Mutah—from the latest villaf?e quarrel, to the feuds of 
forgotten origin, were brought to me by earnest suitors. 1 placed upon inv 
lilo the cases which seemed strictly proper to it, and referred all others to 
the^tive tribunals, making it plain, that I was there not to supersede tho 
existing methods and instruments of justice, but to strengthen them for good 

and to supply their defects—and when it plainly appeared, that the law nd- 

iimnstcred was tho existing law, and that my obioct was only to systematize 
and extend it with a view to order, while the heads of both tribes were 
my active assessors, and parties to every decree, all apprehension gradually 
vanished, and the minds of the people went with mo as fully as T could 
desire, and I felt that I acquired distinct authority resting upon tho desired 
basis 

To ascertain and to apply the existing law, in a manner acceptable to 
these Khonds, was necessarily a difficult and anxious task, from tho 
novelty, tho singularity, and the obscurity of their usages. The discovery 
of truth, however, was, I believe, as easy as under any circumstances in 
tlic liistory of justice. 

In tho investigation of 1.30 cases, which involved every conccivahlo 
intcre.st of men well instructed in their rights, and resolved to defend 
tlionn them did not occur a singlo instance of bad faith in tho siiitor.s, 
or of falsehood in the witnesses, save occasionally on tlio part of Pan- 
'Mis of tlio borders. Them was much trouble in procuring tho regular 
attendance of defendants and of evidence. But tho exocutioii of decrees 
^as easy, except in a few instances of highly excited fooling; although in 
the settlement of compositions paid in kind, the nicest questions of tho 
Mijiu' of farm stock, and household gear, and land continually arose. 

lo extend the operation of the existing law from a single triho to the, so 
t'vo distinct tribes, animated by a spirit of ancient hostility, wu.9 a moro 
inincidt task. 

I he establishment of our authority— of any general authority —plainly im- 
I'lnd the siiljection of these tiihes in their mutual relations, to law, and that 
law was, of necessity, tho existing law of the interconrso of Itrajirhen of 
bccansB tho principles of no other law are umfeistood, or thonght 
just by the Khonds, or appear to be effectual where society is organized as 
It IS amongst tlicm. In a word, tho law of compensation for wrongs, as it 
exists between the branches of a tribe, was to be snhbtitnlcd for tho usage 
j retaliation, which was, generally, the solo remedy for wrongs between 
distinct tribes. J' ; 6 

Now, some of the ''strongest and most intractable feeling.s of these 
Khonds were necessarily arrayed against their inclusion, upon this prin- 
rqde, within our legal pale: making its accomplishment a work of much 
practical difficulty, although nearly all the heads of society and men of 
lujhience either formally or intelligently asscnpal to it as uflbiding the 
hope of permanent peace. A statement of tho methods of its intro- 
diicfion were suited only to a semi-specnlativo essay— I passed gradually 
*na cautiously from the less to the more difficult questions, and finally 
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dealt with those which seriously engaged the passions of the tribes ; car 
rying out the change everywhere, aud, 1 believe, to the satisfaction of tli( 
people. 

I shall state, by way of example, a single case which long resi9tc( 
settlement. A woman of Athara Mutah who had been sometime betroth 
ed, and for whom the consideration agreed on, had been paid, eloped witl 
a lover of Bora Mutah. Her branch of her tribe demanded her suiiea 
der, but it was.indignantly refused. The established course then was, t( 
have required her price from the branch of her seducer, when its refiisa 
would have justified war. But without making that demand, a party of tin 
woman’s branch slew treacherously a kinsmen of the lover, who had as 
sisted at the elopement. 

The kindred of the deceased immediately demanded of me permjpjo 
to revenge their wrong, or a promise tlmt the Government would revenge n 

Tho heads of the hostile branch admitted the facts to be as allogor 
and simply said, that “ should tho Government resolve to avenge the lii 
taken, — they submitted, — tho slayers were in my camp,” But the idea ( 
comjiosition, as in the case of a life taken did not enter into any mind : an 
when suggested, it was instantly rejected by both parties. 

I may oliservo, in passing that our criminal law, even if it had ber 
applicable hero, would ncitlier have been thought just, nor could lia\ 
settled tliis feud. By it at least six persons were guilty of murder ; h 
the iiunishment of more than one of those persons, would have been he 
to be iniquitous by tho Khoiuls ; aud that so clearly, that n claim for coi 
pensation for any punishment by us in excess of the natural cquivalei 
would have lain, in (he opinion of all, against llora Mutah. 

Moreover, the law of compensation, combining tribal with individi 
rcsponsilnlity, is, to judge from the raiity of murders here, and from t 
apjiareut ettects of ea])ital punislunent upon the Khonds in the years H 
and 1H:{(), and from all tho ideas winch 1 now heard expressed — by far t 
most cllectual law that could bo devised for tho prevention of murder fn 
private or from public motives. 

'J’hrough persuasion aud instruction addressed to each branch separate 
and to individuals, during ncaily two months, tlic minds of almost nil w 
at length gained. — A i»aity of tho youth alone being left for retaliation a 
war. Tho two Im.stilo hnimdies finding, that they stood alone, that wh 
had lost tho life, first agreed to accept oomponsation, 'J'ho other, aftci 
struggle, during which I pitched my tents amongst i(s villages, eonscnteil 
pay it Tho burden was so allotted, that the family of tho murderers, 
tlie first instance at least, lost their property, while two-thuds dell upon 
brauch, and the tribe made up wliat remained ; all acknowledged that 
prcecdent estahlisheit was a triumidi for peace. The hostile feelings of 
disputants seemed soon to subside. — I’hc ciders of both parties feasted n 
portion of tho compensatory huttaloes and swine ; while the young mei 
the hrinich whicli had paid them, drove or earned the remainder good 
inouredly over the border; and seveial maniages sprung up between the tnl 

Tho wlude number of suits placed upon my file in Bora Mutah i 
Athnra Mutali was Bfil, of Avhich 102 were decided on their merits, w 
thirty-four remain undecided, generally onaceount of the absence of evidei 
Of those 102, fort) -six were suits between members of tho same tribe ; 
fifty-six tiie parlies were of difieient tubes. 

'[’here were two cases of murder ; throe related to victim children ; fiv 
married women ; fourteen to betrothed women ; thiity-nine to land ; si 
three to cattle ; six were cases of assault ; aud there were four case? 
robbery. 
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Tliere were ninety-six decisions for plaintifis, six for defendante, and some 
of these were special ” 

In addition to these judicial decisions, it may be stated that 
the agent was now enabled to release from confinement the two 
patriarchs, whom for the sake of peace, he had imprisoned in 
the July preceding. The object of their detention had been 
L’oinpletely effected. Their liberation produced the best feelings, 
and they soon enrolled themselves amongst his most useful 
allies. As a conclusive evidence of the manner in which the 
general opinion approved of their treatment, the agent states, 
ilia# happening to escape from their confinement, some 
months before, the chiefs of Athara Mutah, who had been 
parties to their detention, rose unbidden to recapture them, and 
sent them in with their families. Throughout the wliole of these 
proceedings, the only sources, besides the administration of jus* 
Uce, from which he derived authority were persuasion and per- 
sonal influence. It now became an object of great importance 
to \Yatch the result of all these o])erations, in their hearing on 
iho subject of the abolition of the Moriah sacrifice. The follow- 
ing is tlie agent's own statement : — 

“ Alter thoso oporations— tho non-sacrificing majority in bora ^Intnli 
-eoim'd to include all the men of intluenee witli very few cxce|)tions, but llio 
iiiinority, although much reduced, was not insignificant. Tlio last seven 
\i( tims m tho possobsiou of this tribe were hrouglit into mo. 

Ill Atliara Mutah, nearly all tho patriarclis and many others of tlio un- 
pledj'ed branches, and of the divisions of tlio pledged nranclies, Avliioli sa- 
il iliced, fully pledged tliemsolvos ; and lliero seemed to ho in it, as in Bora 
Mutali, a great and gratifying clmngo of feeling. This trifie liroiiglit in 
1') mo no less than eighty-soven victims, almost all of them from tlm four 
hiHucheswlucli had sacrificed. But one division of it, at least, is fur from 
lu'ing completely gained. 'L’ho cases of sacrifice were these, 

1 Bmsinghia, a pledged branch, sacrificed on account of tho ravages of 
tiger. The jiatriarcli who had given the pledge, protested so earnestly 
iigainst its breach, that the rite was delayed until the sanclioii of 8nm 
Bisaye was twice obtained. Tins branch, 1 may add, was one of tho parties 
to the difiicult question of “ a life” hclwccii the two tiihos, (ictailc(l 
iiho\L\ — 1 found tho people distant and alarmed; hut tfirougli tlie infliictico 
ii' quired in tho settlement of tlie civil question, tlie head of tlie saenficitig 
I'lirty hecanie my most firm ally, and the cliief opponent of tho sacrifice 
'-i. In Doringhia, a pledged branch, a sacrifice on account of sickness 
"as performed against the will of two patriarchs who had gi\cn tho 
1’h‘dge. 'I'Pe apology pleaded, was the exaiiqilo of three branches. Tho 
'ictiin was a woman ’^regnant by tho son of a village jiatnarch who 
’Utompted unsuccessfully to escape with her into the non-hacrificing tract 
l>>egi. The sacrificing portion of this branch has pledged itsell and 
‘'‘111 in its victims. 

'h liOheringhia, which, like theso two branches, liad little or no cominu 
'Hcation with the Government, gave no pledge, and sacrificed a child with 
the sanction of Sam Bisaye. It has now pledged itself and given up its 
victims. 
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4. The case of Gottinghia, an unpledged branch, was most embarassiog. 
The Tictim was a child — one of three children rescued with their victim 
mother who had been entrusted to a Khond of that branch to bring up, 
upon Sam Bisaye’s becoming formally security for its safety. The guardian 
pleaded that Sam Bisaye, who had given him the child, had most fully and 
especially authorized its death, which relieved him, in the siglit of alj 
from responsibility. 

Of the remaining Khond tracts of Goorasur and those immediatelj 
beyond them. 

1. Hodzoghoro, under Sam Bisaye, has held absolutely aloof; it is full 
of victims, and has lately sacrifleed. The health of my people most uufor 
tiinately made it impossible for me to visit it. 

2. After communicating for two months with the Khond and Hindi 
heads of Tentilighur, I succeeded, beyond my expectations, in inducini 
them to declare tliemselves against the sacrifice, and to send in their ^^c 
tims, eighteen in number. 

3. I communicated in like manner, with Chokapad, the remaining Khoni 
tract of Goomsur. The most influential of its Khond and Hindu head 
promised that the sacrifice should be discontinued. But I soon after rescue 
a victim almost from under the axes of the immolators ; but with ver 
doubtful advantage, as the disappointed god was immediately gratified b 
flesh brought from Boad. 

4. In the Khond tracts of the Chinna Kimedy Zemindary, immediately t 
the south of Athara Mutah, the slaughter of victims in the months of -I am 
ary and February was very great. In Mahasinghi alone 24 victiir 
suffered within a few days. 

5. Ill tlie portion of the Boad Zemindary, next to Goomsur, festivals* 
sacrifice were hold every where, and my camp was visited daily by agom 
ed parents implonng mo to rescue their children.” 

Sucli was the leading measure which Captain Macphei'.so 
was enabled partially to cxceute in these fracts, and such woi 
its gratifying results. Confidence of opinion, with respect i 
the future, would but prove profound ignorance. And ll 
agent indulged in no such presumptuous confidence. He coi 
ceived it, liowever, to ba established, and with good reason, th 
he had not over-estimated the readiness of the Khonds to pla 
themselves under the authority of the British Government f 
the sake of peace, security and order. He conceived moreove 
lliat the varied results now recorded, clearly indicated that 1 
had in no way exaggerated our power to confer upon thci 
through the dispensation of justice, solid and acceptable benefit: 
nor the force of persuasion addressed to some of the leadii 
ideas of their superstition ; nor the power of personal influen 
acquired through intimate intercourse with them. And, co 
sidering these and the other secondary means which were avail 
ble to be wholly adequate to the end, if authority should 
given for their free and energetic use, he perceived satisfacto 
ground for the hope that the object proposed, might be ultimai 
ly accomplished. As to the incompleteness, in some n 
pects, of the results already obtained, he had no hesitation 
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submitting to Government what he believed to he a plain and 
sufficient cause— a cause, too, which involved in it the ground 
of serious apprehension with reference to the future security 
of the work. The subject is thus distinctly propounded by the 
agent himself:— 

“ The critical act of these operations, in one respect, the very exponent 
of their spirit in the sight both of the tribes, wliich were their immediate 
yhiect, and of the population beyond, was the treatment of tlie pledged and 
uiiploclgcd branches of Atbai-a Mutali which sacrificed, and that of Sam 
I] have alleged to have sanctioned their sacrifices. 

Now, i had not authority to deal conclusively with these questions, nor 
could I possibly assume it with respect to the latter of them, for J could not 
hazard the consequences of a reversal of my Judgment on it,— Viewed ju- 
dicially— it was doubtful if Sam Bisaye’s participation in sacrifices, under 
cMiliiig arrangements, was a Penal Act ; and if it was, 1 could not possibly 
sav what value tribunals, having no knowledge of circumstances, and no ex- 
ju'nence of Khond testimony, would assign to it opposed to other testimony 
ngiiin 

A formal enquiry to afford ground to the Government for his removal 
from authority, and from the Khond country, involved, like commitment, an 
iminc'diato expression of opinion; but the effects of the non-affirmation of 
that opinion upon these people, to whom our system of graduated aiitho- 
iiiy IS necessarily unintelligible, would have been to put an end to all con- 
fiilonco ill agents of the Oovernmeut. There was besides, the considera- 
tion , that the Government was about to declare a now law, and a new 
general plan of operations— and that the displacement of Sam Bisaye, 
involved otlier changes, which should be made, if possible, in subordination 
to the new general ineeLSure, and if possible, by the officer charged witli its 
CNenition. Thus unemupwered to uetermine this question, and well assured 
that the consequences or a semblance of a conflict of authorities would he 
iiioie prejudicial than any that could spring from the antagonism of this 
niisphiced old man, I was compelled to avoid it, to leave the feelings and 
the fiuth of these Klionds subjected to a severe and unfair strain ; to point 
to the future to those who demanded enquiry for their own justification, or 
tor the settlement of men’s minds, and tlie prorention of fiitiiro delusions,* 
and to trust that the work could bo sustained, until the power necessary to 
' any it out effectually, should bo given. 

1 could dctcrniino the question witli respect to the 2 tribes.— Their gene- 
lal .situation, nmde the punislimcnt of Khond parties to the sacrifice in 
th< in inexpedim, upon these plain considerations. • 

It appeared that by the pressure of authority derived from the disponsa- 
t‘')n of justice, and through persuasion, and Iiy the use of personal influence, 
to the entire exclusion of coercive means, dhstinct and encouraging progress 
"as made both in the two tribes and at some points beyond them, — That 
uo party directly pledged had broken faith — That there had been no 
llioiight of dissimulation, nor concealment, nor fraud,— That nearly ail 
were directly or indirectly pledged for the future — That victims were 

• 

* It was for example given out by Sam Bisaye, amongst other jj?bs8 fictions— that 
ilip Governtnent haa promised to make me ranner of taxes in the Khond country, 
i'> ho assessed by myself when I should put down the sacrifice. He has also made 
''•*> monstrous delusion to be widely credited, that he has now rcceive<l pennissiou 
hom tlie agent to sanction a limited number of sacrifices, generally slated at six. 

N N 
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voluntarily delivered up.— That the general state of feeling was most saUs 
factory.— That I had the completest evidence not derived from formal eii 
quiry’^thattlio chief local officer of Government was the head of tlio saen- 
ficing party, and had sanctioned three of the four sacrifices, exonerating 
from blame in the opinion of all, the other parties concerned.— With res- 
pect to the other tribes of Goomsur, and to the unvisited tribes beyond, 
the prime object was, plainly, to communicate to them a new and sninilo 
conception of the character of our power,— the idea that its objects are 
purely benevolent, and that its beneficial inlhicnces are acknowlcdfred 
wherever it is felt.— There was proof that some progi*ess had been made m ( 
communicating this impression— and the absence of all semblance of cocr 
cion within the two tribes was, obviously, most important to its extciibiou 
and confirmation.” 

Here the evil genius of Sam Bisaye agaim meets us. Licked 
at every turn, it appeared that his sinister influence was the 
main-stay of the Meriah sacrifice, and the principal obstacle 
to the full success of the Government measures for its aholitiun 
Two months later, or early in the month of April, when pre- 
paring his Report for Government, intelligence reached the 
a^^ent? that Sam Bisayo had succeeded in inducing the Khoiuk 
of Atiiara Mutah nearest to him, to sacrifice." The delusion 
by which he was credibly reported to have prevailed was 
preposterously false pretence, ‘‘ that ho was invested hy the 
Madras Governor’s Agent or Commissioner, Mr. Banneriiian. 
with authority distinct from and independent of that of tic 
head assistant, Captain Maepherson— and that to the formor. 
and him only, was he responsible for the sacrifices which he 
sanctioned," This was only one of a number of fictions which 
neither the enacted co-operation with Captain Maepherson, no: 
the most careful adoption of measures of precaution or of coun- 
teraction by Mr. Bannerman, could possibly prevent or remh : 
harmless. As the result of extensive and anxious inquiry and 
observation, both recently and during his foruier residence in 
these districts. Captain Maepherson had become perfectly con- 
vinced, from superabundant and constantly accumulating c\i- 
deuce, 'that Sam Bisuyc was, and had all along h^en, the gu it 
supportcr of the sacrifice in these tracts, — that he formally 
sanctioned the three sacrifices in Atliara Mutah in the previoih 
year, one of the victims being a cflild of the State, living theu* 
n])on his express security,— and tliat, confident in impunity Irmii 
his not having been then punished, he lu^id since lahoiired u} 
every art, and at length successfully and in a very scriou'^ 
degree, to counteract the objects 5f Government— that ven 
Government, ^o whoso leniency and generosity he was wlmiu 
indebted for his life when a rebel, and for his exaltation am 
prosperity as a pardoned man. Wlio then need wonder tmi 
the agent’s forbearance should now be whollv exhausted— au^ 
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tliat he should find himself to be literally driven and shut up 
into the conclusion that the only prompt and efibctual method 
of putting an end to this disgraceful state of things — the only 
adequate measure for the retrieval of what was lost, and the 
maintenance of what remained for the future, was Sam Bisaye’s 
“ (kqirivation of office and his permanent removal,” as well as 
“ the temporary removal of his three eldest sons from the 
Khoiul country.” This course he deemed amply sufficient to 
iiiihwcr every desirable end; and if the occasion of carrying it 
out sliould bo duly improved, impressions of the highest value 
Itotli immediate and permanent, might be made upon all the 
Kliond tribes with whicji we wore in communication. The ne- 
ci'ssity of resorting to such a course he urged anew with aug- 
menting earnestness. “ I sec no alternative,” says he, “between 
the immediate execution of the measure proposed, and a very 
gi'K'vuus loss of ground of high promise, hardly gained, and 
the recovery of which, from the mental character of this people, 
must he extremely difficult.” He again shewed, how the most 
hiiildoss and pernicious deceptions which this treacherous man 
li.ul practised with reference to the Government made his punish- 
ment and removal imperative. lie clearly showed how his dis- 
placement, with a few simple arrangements, would jiroduce 
no sort even of temporary confusion in any (piartcr; and 
how results the most important would flow from the careful 
• xhihition of his guilt with its punishment, before the assem- 
hied lieads of tribes. * 


But with a case so peculiar, springing up in circumstances so 
niionialous and strange, the cstablislied law and ordinary legal 
(rihumds were altogether incompetent to deal, ‘or to deal witli 
the remotest chance of accomplisliing any good end. Tlie 
head assistant himself was armed witli no authority olfectu- 
•illy to deal with it. All that he could do was to represent it 
in the strongest light to his immediate superior, Mr. Banner- 
man, who, as the governor's agent, might interpose to good 
p'liqmse. But living as ho did at a distance from the actual 
•''cene of things, and comparatively ignorant of the oxtremo 
I'ceuliaritics of the ca^b, and consequently not fully alive to its 
immediate and pressing urgencies, it could scarcely ho expected 
Biat he w^ould bo pneparcd to act, with sufficient prornj)litude 
nnd energy, in the summary and autocratic way rc(pnred — a wav 
^'hich, overleaping all the technicalities of legal form, would 
>ct amply realize all the conditions of essential equity. Hence 
die emphatic earnestness with which Captain Muepherson thus 
‘-onchulcs his lleport : — 

‘ fn conclusion, I venture to add, that every day's experience 
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•trength to the conviction, — ^That summary power vested in a single local 
authority, and exerted in the simplest manner, is alone applicable to these 
Khonds and to those immediately connected with them, from the necessan 
state of their minds, and from all the circumstances by which they are 
surroanded, — That upon any otlier princinle of management, tliey will 
become, first perplexed, then rapidly distrustiul and unfaithful, and finally 
uncontrollable — it being remembered, that their ignorance and their 
credulity have no bounds, — That the progress of our operations will mak.- 
it the interest of many like Sam Bisaye to deceive them, and that distinct 
authorities necessarily imply the existence of distinct sets of native ]inhlic | 
servants, and of intrigues which no degree of vigilance * or of coincidence 
of opinion in the principals can prevent. I very anxiously expect the 
determination of the Government.” 

The Beport which concluded in this earnest strain was dated 
the 12th April 1843. It was forthwith sent in to Mr. Banner- 
man ; as the writer was still only his head-assistant for Khond 
affairs, and armed with little or no independent power of lih 
own. It was this which rendered the triumpli of his acllle^ 
ment so remarkable in itself and so creditable to its autlior 
For if, — when all but officially powerless, he succeeded so adiiii 
rably well by mere dint of the credit which he gained, and tlu 
confidence which he inspired, by his own tact and aptitude iii 
administering justice, in the pure spirit of equity and in general 
accordance with Khond ideas and usages, accompanied b\ 
nothing but moral suasion and varied personal influence.— 
what might ho not have achieved, had he been possessed uf 
power to give full effect to all his suggested measures witlioui 
any fear or risk of reversal ? This was the power for which hr 
so urgently pled as imperatively demanded by tlic immedi.ia 
exigencies of the existing state of things, and as demonstrafi\el\ 
necessary to ensure the desired consummation. No wondtr. 
then, that on this point, he “ very anxiously expected the detur- 
mination of Government.” 

In the interesting and important Report, the leading featuro- 
of which wo have now exhibited, several other topics were intro- 
duced, which it may be well briefly to notice. The author re 
cords his farther observations respecting the improved line 
road by theCourminghia ghat to Sobn^ore. He refers to lih 
still discouraging experience of the climate of the Hill countr\ 
He entered what was believed to be the most healthy tract in n 
in the beginning of January — the very bestmaonth. His people 
were well housed at the first halting place, and afterwards 
carefully protected by tents and grass huts, warmly clothed, aiul 
generally enabled to sleep off the ground. Notwithstanding all 
these advantages, above thirty-five per cent, of the party sulfer 
ed from fever. And it was impossible with reference to tli^ 
future, to remain beyond a month. The season being particu- 
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larly favourable, the cases were not so severe as those of the 
preceding year ; but, although he retired straight to the coast, 
all who were attached, continued long in the state of invalids. 
Such renewed experience seemed to point to effectual medical 
aid as being indispensable in the farther prosecution of the work. 
But, apart from the necessity of such aid to the servants of Go- 
vernment, it now appeared to the agent to be extremely desirable 
a meatis of injiuence with the Khonth. Tliey attribute all 
feickness to the displeasure of the Gods, and their roniodics are 
jiropitiations, indicated by the priests. It was natural for them, 
therefore, seriously to demand, how they sliould obtain safety, wlien, 
by the relinquishment of their great propitiatory rite of human 
sacrihce, they abjured the previously appointed means of ensur- 
ing health ? Being informed of the dependence of civilized 
nieii upon medical art, the most intelligent ami sincerely dis- 
posed to abandon the sacrifice, actually entreated that they 
nil gilt be enabled to substitute it for priestly art. To show his 
wisli to comply with their desire, the agent established a IJindii 
doctor above the ghats, but ho sickened and came away. 

'File very simple cures performed by his dresser had excited 
lunch admiration ; and it appeared to liim, that a surgeon, 
skilled in eye surgery, and who should introduee vaccination, 
and labour to acquire influence, while lie took a jiart in the 
general work, would be an invaluable instrument. 

Another totiic adverted to in the Report was the all-important 
one of the Native Agency available for sucli a iiccnliar service. 
On this subject he writes as follows : — 

“ 1 bohevo tlnit there exists but a single Hindu, wlio is one of my ehiof 
Jilt'll iiments, sulIieieiUly well instructed to coniprobeml the objects of the 
and who is master of the Khoiid laugimge. A brother of tins 
ji'M-von understancls, but docs not speak that language, hut he will be a most 
iiiijxntant aid. 

<hio Mussulman comprehends our objects, and influences llie K bonds 
"lib great intelligence and tact, but knows very little of tbcir tongue 'J'wo 
Ollier servants promise very well, and two more are learning. And I have 
several very etticieut subordinates in and about the Kbond country. 'J ims, 
idlliough the formation of instruments lias been ‘my first objeet, tlie live 
I'orsons above mentioned — some suffering in liealth — are yet alone a\ailnl»le 
1 have had many others on my list, but they have died, or l)een disabled, 
or turned out unfit or left me for the barest subsistence 'I'lio service requires 
iimcli courage, and inte]ligenco, and freedom from prejudice. 

All necessarily regard it with dread, very many with disgust — and it has 
fhe inducements neither of desired influence nor of unautliori^d gain — still 
I do not despair through the gradual ostablislimont of a pro|>er and special 
f')steni of remuneration. 

hi the meantime, it is plain that I can now act hut at a single point at 
ft time and that the loss of my present instniments would he nearly irrepar- 
fthle, as I may add, would bo the effects of entrusting any important part 
Uus work to any hut well instructed instruments.” 
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On tlic 2d September y 1843, Captain Macpbcrson again ad- 
dressed the Governor's agent, Mr. Bannerman. 

lie commences by reminding him, that about the fuiddle of 
April precedi/iffy be bad the honor of submitting to him for tlio 
information of the Most Noble the Governor in Council, a stair- 
ment of the measures which be bad then recently executed m 
the Kbond country, with their general results, and bisYJr\\^ 
respecting certain exigencies connected with them ; but that, | 
ycty he had not been honored by any indication of the rivw^ of 
the (Government relative to thoac operations and e.riyencies, or to 
any future general measures contemplated towards the Klioinl 
country, in consequence of bis urgent representations. 8iicli 
being the case, be trusted be might, without impropriety, on flir 
approach of the brief annual season for visiting the Khoinl 
country, lay anew before the Government bis impressions as tn 
the state of things in those portions of it which bad been chiclh 
allectcd by bis operations. 

He began by brielly recapitulating the course of past evens 
In June IH42, bo bad visited some of the Goomsuv Khond dis 
tricts, chietly on an embassage of imjuiry. He did not possess ilitj 
authority, which, in his own opinion and a}q)arently in the jud;.,^- 
ment of Government, was necessary to tlie accomplishmeiU »>! 
the main work. But, having long satisfied bis own mind that 
the first step towards its successhil issue was the acquisition ol 
authority, derived mainly from supjilying the chiefest w^ant ot 
the Ivhond jiopulation, vi/.. the want of justice, he set hiniMll 
zealously to the task of administering that most jirecious com 
modity. 4'lie result astonished himsidf. The two tribes ol 
Goomsur which wx‘re best known, most under innuence, aial 
most accessible, freely ami intelligently consented to place them- 
selves in })ractical sulqcction to the Government, on the condi 
tion of receiving its protection and justice. And their mo-L 
inlluential chiefs, with a few cxcejitions, yielding to the suggt v 
tions of seir-intQ,rest and the various arguments addressed 
them, volunturily pledged themselves and all whom they couU 
control, to relimjuish the rite of human sacrifice. There 
however, as might bo expected, a numerous party opposed lu 
tlic change. Tliosc, therefore, who signed the pledge, stipulateii 
exiiressly that the Government should support them with 
whole autjjikority iu making this diflieult and trembling uiom 
ment towards so radical, and in their estimation, so jieculiarl} 
religious a change — lahiinly protesting that, unless the Govern- 
ment should punish all violators of tlie pledge then given, 
well as prevent sacrifices muler the authority of its own c1ik< 
natiNc servant, Sam Bisaye, their engagement could not be pm 
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perly, if at all, fulfilled. Accordingly, in Jiis Ueport of August 
IS 12, Captain Macpherson earnestly pointed out to the Govern- 
HU'Ut the necessity of investing him, as agent for the Khomis, 
\uth the requisite authority to give full cttect to the measures 
^0 auspiciously begun. 

Tliat authority, inclufling an extended jurisdiction over terri- 
tories in the Bengal as well as the ^ladras presidenev, could 
loiilv emanate from the Supremo Government of India. An 
application to this eflect, backed by the strong recomnu'udatif)n 
of the Madras Governor and Council, had been laid before thu 
Supremo Government. But in danuary I Hid, \Yhen Captain 
;Macphcrson again ascended the Glints, no reply liad lieen re- 
iL‘i\ed — the terrific Kabul cutastrojihc Inuing, in all probability, 
driven the Khonds and tlieir sacrifices out of the head of file 
retiring Governor-General, l.ord Auckland. The neees.sary 
lonsoiiuencc was, that the Khond agent had to re-appear among 
ihoMj wild tribes without one particle of authority more than 
lie hud before. llis position, therefore, wuis a tB\’ing one. 
What was ho to do? — tell the Khonds, that as his Govem- 
iijtiit had not conferred on him tlio needful anthonty, ho 
t'(»ald and would do nothing? No; that were tantainount to 
ai)andoning all that had been gamed in the jiust, and sound- 
ing the death-knell of all hope for the future. The agnuit 
judged and acted more wisely — more manfully — nion* heroi- 
cally. To him it seemed certain that the feelings and 
ideas which had arisen among the Khonds on the subject 
uf their civil relation to the Government, and on tlic (piosiiou 
uf the sacrifice, from liis former comnmnieations with them, 
I'l'tsiuihod a farther advance towards our objects, under penalty 
"1 the loss of most important vantage-ground — -that tli(‘'*])ri- 
uiary measuro which he contemplated must he regarded as 
naliirally the first step of any general plan of operations, and 

eiiiingly i;oineident with the general \iews and wishes of Govern- 
lut lit-- that tlie former resohiiions of (iovernment appeared to 
cudmrize the expectation that a Khond agent w'oidd he imested, 
•*' no distant tmie, with the necessary authority — and lasllv, 
diat he might confide that, when ]>ractical sneeess sjmuld 
^‘'tabhbh the truth and sufiieienoy of his vnnvs, the oceasional 
'’n[»])urL which migl^ be required for the maintenaiicc of the 
gmund, would not be withheld. 

‘Sustained by such reasonable and jiuliciniiM e.onsidm’ations, 
die agent, assisted by such instruments as he had liceti enabled 

prepare, proceeded to act on the principles wliu-h he had 
•dready so often indicated — combining the proce.ss of the prac- 
'1' al dis])enbation of ju-stice to the two tribes, wilii the din'd 
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application to tliem of the general authority thence acquired, 
and the influence derived from every other available source 
for the accomplishment of the desired religious change. 

The result, as we have already seen, surpassed his own most 
sanguine expectations. A great movement began, which gradu- 
ally acquired force and distinctness, l^ie estimate formed by 
these tribes of the value of the justice dispensed, which relieved 
society from the accumulation of public and private quesuous 
by which it was distracted, was higher than could well lia\c 
been imagined ; and the direct authority derived from it>, 
administration was, therefore, greater than could well have 
been expected capable of being realized by one, who, in aji 
official point of view, was comparatively powerless, ft was 
enough to redeem the ancient story of Dejoeces from the impu- 
tation of belonging to the legendary or the fabulous. But 
justice, so skilfully administered and so cordially appreciated, 
was not less important, when regarded as a means of subjecting' 
the people^o the influences best calculated to sway them. The 
adherents and the opponents of the religious change sought u 
witli equal ardour. But, none could sue for it, without full c.\- 
posure, in some measure at the discretion of its dispensers, i(» 
all the general and personal influences which could be dc\istd 
to jiromotc the extension and the confirmation of the mo\e- 
ment. 

The soundness of the principles on which the agent aclod 
was now fully verified by experience. He practically acquired 
the power necessary to the objects proposed, resting upon ilu 
desired basis ; — upon the newly implanted conviction of gem ral 
benefit arising from the civil relation established between tli'. 
two tribes and the Government; — upon the communicated im 
pression of special advantages derived from that connection li\ 
particular classes, or by individuals, or by the class of chiefs 
and lastly, upon general ideas and opinions relating to ili*: 
sacrifice,* and wholly new to the Khonds, — such as, that we ami all 
other ])eoples had also once jiractiscd that sacrifice, believing li 
to be divinely established and necessary, but had all abandoiu'i 
it, and had only in comscquence prospered the more ; so that til''* 
Khonds must of necessity defer, with resjiect to that rite, not t) 
the will of the Government only, but to tiie universal will aiai 
experience of mankind. Under the felt experience of theM^ 
advantages, and the growing influence of these opinions, ideas 
and feelings, the circle of the movement was gradually extend 
ed ; and not fewer than one hundred and twenty-four victiw^ 
wore voluntarily delivered up to tlie agent. No slight or an 
substantial proof of downright sincerity this, verily — when 
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reflect on the value of these victims, to so poor a people when 
viewed merely in the light of saleable or exchangeable property. 
A Meriah dealer in the neighbouring Khond district of Kime- 
(Iv, who had about sixty victims in his possession, alarmed by 
the agents proximity, sold, about that time, thirty of them for 
about 100 Rs. cacli. So that, at this rate, the two tribes of 
Atliara Mntah and Bora Mutah in Goomsur, voluntarily siir- 
^ell(lercd property to the value of ten or iuelve thousand 
rupees ! 

'fhat these general results, at once so remarkable and so grati- 
fying, were without any drawbacks or abatements, tlie agent was 
lit vi r led to allege. On the contrary, in bis Report of April 
isia, bo distinctly declared that he considered the movement, 
in its very nature, as necessarily, to a certain extent, instinctive, 
mipiilsivc, and superficial. But powerful causes of ebango w'ere 
at work; and it could not be denied that some really confirmed 
und much unconfirmed change was produced. The great ob- 
ject, therefore, was to strengthen still more and more the footing 
^vliich had been already gained, whether fully or only partially 
cinilirmcd. 

fn order to this, it was necessary to review the past. Four 
‘^iK'ulices, ns already noted, had taken ])la(‘o in one of the two 
tribes, since tlie pledge was given in dune 1HJ2, The Klionds, 
who were the immediate parties to these sacriliees were all vir- 
tually unpledged ; and they were, moreover, exonerated, in a 
gie.it measure, in the sight of all, by the fact of tlnnr liasing 
ji' led under the immediate authority of Ham Jhsaye. 'J his 
native ofiicer of the Government had even sanctioned the saeri- 
li' c of a rescued child — a ward of tlie State, entrusted to his 
aara Ho was regarded by all as the head and champion ol the 
J^.iaririeing party ; while ho and Ins son did not hesitate to a\ow, 
III discussing the subject of the pledge with tln'in, that they had 
both sacrificed all their lives, up to that time; and that tbero 
a large number of victims iu the Khond tcact immediately 
under their control. 

Here, then, it was that the agent was made keenly to led 
his want of the requisite power to deal summarily and cffec- 
tually with this case. The proper course of the (lovernrnent, 
beyond all question, fi'onld now have been, to manliest its will, 
promptly and cmphaticallv, bv the public and exemplary punisli- 
ruent of Sam Bisaye. This the Khonds fully cxiiected to seo 
done, when Captain Maepherson re-aiipeared amongst tliem in 
January 1843. And had he then been armed with the requisite 
)‘ower, it cannot be doubted that its exercise in deposing Sam 
Ihsaye from the office which he so foully and treacherously 
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desecrated, would have exerted the most salutary influence. It 
would have secured, beyond all ordinary risk or peril, the ground 
already gained, while it would have cleared the way in advance 
to the attainment of the most important results. But Captain 
Maepherson unhappily had not the needful power. The founda- 
tions had been well laid ; a goodly structure of massive pillars 
had risen over them ; the projecting sides of the connecting 
arch had been well advanced ; but he lacked the power of placingj 
the keystone in the centre which would have consolidated the 
whole; And lacking this power, he was too prudent to take 
it upon him to commit an act, which, however imperativrlv 
demanded alike by justice and humanity, was liable to be called 
in question or even reversed — a result in his estimation, hig 
with disaster, inasmuch as it would exhibit to the simple and 
ignorant Khonds a conflict of authorities which would not fail, 
in the issue, to prove fatal to their confidence in the Government 
and its accredited agents. And as any attempted explanation of 
his real situation would have been utterly unintelligible to suili 
a people — indeed, would have appeared as nothing better than 
a subterfuge — he wisely resolved simply to direct his perplexed 
audience to look hopefully to the future for the solution of all 
their doubts and the extrication from all their difTicultics. lit 
strongly exhorted them faithfully to adhere to their pledge, and 
as strongly denounced the violators of it — assuring them tliat 
in due time, the former would meet with their due recompeiiH’ 
and the latter with their merited retribution. But, noiwiili 
standing the consummate skill and address, with which tlu 
agent had conducted the whole aftiiir, the shrewdness of sonu 
of the old Khond chiefs quickly penetrated through the vul 
His defect of power or of judgment, in sparing the old (nutur 
Sam Bisaye, appeared but too glaring to some of them. Aiui 
the secret unforced convictions of not a few soon found expul- 
sion and embodiment in the pithy gra})hic words of the oil 
Chief, who bluptly exclaimed, “ instead of cutting down ih 
lofty tamarind tree in his path, ho beats the slirubs which bciia 
before him." 

The agent had been earnestly hoping soon for the requi>iu 
authority, cither for himself or some one else, under the new 
general measures contemplated by the Government. He haii 
also fondly cherished the hope that Sam Bisaye would hesitate- 
or rather, would not presume or dare openly to attack his work 
at once : or if, emboldened by past impunity, he should ventuu' 
so far, that it would be practicable, with such trained instruments 
as could now be employed above the Ghats, to resist his elfort^ 
for a time, or render their malign influences nugatory. 
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In these hopes, however, the agent was doomed to experience 
the most grievous and mortifying disappointment. The break- 
ing health of himself and his party having prevented him, 
from remaining above the Ghats to strengthen and sustain 
his work, so long as he had intended and wished, he was con- 
strained to leave the hills in February. And no sooner did he 
-come down than Sam Bisaye went up, with an enormous lie in 
fhis right hand. But with him this was nothing new. It was 
only a return, under new and aggravated circumstances to his 
old trade of base deception and wicked artifice. lleUrning 
direct from the agent to the Governor, Captain ^lacpherson’s 
superior, Avith whom he had lately communicated })ersonally, 
ho had the effrontery to announce to the bewildered Khonds, 
that lie was by him authorized to sanction sacrifices for the year. 
And, by way of proving his commission to the Khonds, he 
boldly directed a sacrifice on tho land of one of his own sons, 
lie then as.sailed each chief individually, by the most artful 
representations, and filled tlio country anew with rumours and 
statements very skilfully contrived to deceive, alnrtn, and he* 
^\lldc^ the people — ever appealing to the indisputable facts of 
tin- jierfcct impunity of himself and all concerned in tho sacri- 
liees of tho previous year ; the exemption of his tribe alone 
horn the necessity of delivering np its victims ; and the conti- 
nued possession of his jaghir in the low country, nndiminisheJ 
hv a single cubit. 

Kor were these sinister exhortations wholly ineffectual. In 
s[nto of resistance offered by able instruments ; and after a 
severe struggle between the two Khond parties, two fresh vic- 
tims were sacrificed with the sanction of Ham Bisaye, in tho 
tract of tho tribe of Athara Mntah, nearest to his country, 
file other tribe abstained from sacrificing, ns in tho former 
>ear; but the sacrificing party in it ventured to share in tho 
il' sh of the hapless victims butchered by their neighbours. 

If, before, all had expected to witness an instafit and umujuivo- 
f’al manifestation of the mind of the Government, with redoubled 
anxiety was the expectation cherished now ; after so public 
and insolent a defiance of the reiterated deprecations o( its 
aj^ent. But, alas, no such manifestations of the detcrniinnt© 
^'dl of the Government was immediately forthcoming. 'J he 
•’"''lit himself was left wholly in tho dark as to its iriten- 
fions or ])lans; so that he was still in a state of utter help- 
li^ssness, devoid of all power to execute any measure for the 
-'•rrest or the reparation of the evil so rapidly in progress. 1 ho 
^iicrificing party remained for a time after the sacrifices, in fear- 
hd suspense— hourly dreading the arm of vengeance which their 
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own sense of guilt represented as uplifted to smite them. But 
when not hours merely, but days and weeks and months passed 
awav. and yet no descending stroke experienced, or even seen 
to bo anv longer threatening to descend upon them they rallied, 
took courage, enacted the bravo, and exulted with insolent 
triumph. The situation of the chiefs and of all others who. m 
reliance upon the support of the Government, had led the re-| 
forming movement, was, as may be imagined, m the highest 
decree distressing. Yea more, when it was now positively seen 
that Ae will of the Government, as represented by itic 
agent, might, with such freedom from all hazards, be set at 
noughtin one respect, it was naturally and almost necessarily 
infemd that it might equally be set at nought in o 
respects. And in order to turn this inference into a nnhu, 

several parties actually proceeded, with the greatest boldnts', 

and assurance, to re-possess themselves, by force, of lands that 
had been formally adjudicated to others, f ortunately, liowcwr. 
It was in the agent’s power promptly and f 

his civil decrees, and thus to restore some measure of conlnhive 
to the well-disposed, as well as inspire salutary general mipiw 

^'°Aftcr havung, in this way, re-capitulated the 
the previous cigditoen months, the agent concluded his Itcpoii 
iatliL ai.peal of the 2nd September, 18-13, in the follotuiiv 
urgent and emphatic terms : — 

" Mv efforts, since my reference to the Ooveniment in April, have \<m 
almost e.vclnsivdy dirccteil to maintain eonfutcnce, in the f"''’ ~ 

facts in the Khonds, and in my perplexed instruments, that the ■ 

mcni will in duo season, niieqiiivoeully manliest its will, and vin . 
its aiithoritv rorsonal commiinicatioii with the former, who expo 1 1 ' ; 
mo eSanatory acts, seems inexpedient wliile I can adopt no go, km. 

*^°rheR permission, now. to represent most respectfully to the Goveriiiiiont 
that the’se tiihes expect, that its mind will certainly be made I>1" " 

them without fail at, the established time of 

Iwo months lieneo.^ If a distinct line ‘■^tho’^Lei til „„ 

and acted upon with cautions energy with respect 7;""’® ®'“'‘ \,,, 
and the non-sacrificing, the pledged and unpledged, and the broken pic „ 
and Sam Hisave, 1 eonfido that what is lost can be rctriCTcd. 

If this be not done, it is not apnaient to me, upon ’ 

degree of confidence of the Khonds in the Government whicli is necos . 
to this work, is to ho required or inaintaiiied. 

It is for the wisdom o\ the Govcniment to determine what shall I e den^ 
I have nothing to offer in addition to the views which I have na ^ 

nor to submit *as to the special measures and the general laeasiues 
seem to me to ho required. 
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have perfectly sufficed to prevent, and would be eflbctual to remedy the 
evhling evils. 

What I conceive is practically to bo apprehended from delay in arresting 
these evils is this,— lest the character of these Khonds shall suffer perma- 
nent deterioration, from their generally violating their engagements with 
tlie Government,— lest their distinctive truthfulness and good faith shall 
give way under the extreme and unfair strain to which they are subjected,-— 
and lest a general confirmed feeling of distrust of the Govenim'ent shall 
lari^o. 

r These tribes have been placed, through inflnences addressed to tlieni by 
im, in a situation of the most tiyiug distraction betwixt the conflicting 
ciRiins of solemn pledges and of religious duty. 

Wljilo the authority of the Government, stipulated for, and depended 
on, ns a supporting and directing powder during this ordeal, has been, on tho 
erntrary, hut an additional source of difficulty and perplexity -a confound- 
ing doiiltt, of which the solution has twice been expected in vain, 

'J’he considerations tiiat veracity and fidelity to public engngi'ineuts and 
unphcit confidence in the Government, on the part of this peojde, are (ho 
louiuhilions of our hope of accomplishing tlie ohjeets })ro))osc(! ; that the 
permanent injury to or loss of these is eminent: and tlnit tho ac- 
tual expectations of these tribes, foraied and sustained witli dilliculty tor 
the third time, arc, as above stated; — these considerations. Lheg leave to 
‘•iihinit, appear to determine, that the latest limit of delay in putting an 
cml to the present state of things— wliich can be safely conteinj)hitcd— is, 
the annual period of meeting tho Khouds, adverted to. 

1 confide, that the Government regards m a spiiit of iu'hilgont considera- 
tion. my conduct in this very difficult service, and tho plain urgency with 
^^l)lcll 1 venture to attract attention to Us exigencies at a most critical stage 
its progress. 

The work is ono which cannot stand still, and wliich can, T hclimo, 
lit (his stage advance only by the continuous application of the influencos — 
tln^ successful operation of which has been unfortunately intcrrnpted 
1 am not, at present, I most respectfully submit, sufficiently informed 
of tlie intentions of the Government, toenaldeino to adopt any course whicli 
1 can confidently regard as coiiducivo to tlio objects proposed ” 

i^iich p'ns the enmest, yet calm nnd digiiificil strain in which 
I'.iptuin ^lucpherson addressed the ^fadras (io\ernm<mt threuigh 
his nninediate superior, Mr. llannerman, about Jirr monthn (iftcr 
he had represented the urgent grounds of his e.rtrcme av.richj 
h' receive, without atnj delay, tlie instructiouf* that wen' ncecs- 
alike for the maintenance of the work achieved and (!io 
guidance and elliciency of his future proceedings! During 
fheso di.sinal months, was he left painfully to brood alono over 
■OS anxieties, without being favoured with so much as an ac- 
knowledgment of tlfe receipt of Ids April Rc[)ori. Wliat could 
tho cause of this ominous .silence and long delay ? — silence, 
'hen the official organ of Government might well have been ex- 
"‘cted to speak out as with the voice of a trumpef, peahug aloud 
dth no uncertain sound — delay, when every hour’s procrastina- 
tended essentially to weaken tho righteous, ami proportion 
‘^ely to strengthen the iin-righteous, cause ? 
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For if, even in April, he had such strong grounds for anxiety, 
how must these have been increased by every day’s subsequent 
delay ? The friendly Khonds naturally expected that the agent 
would act instantly in the manner required ; and by the leaj,t 
delay in not acting, he ran the risk of losing or forfeiting for ever 
their confidence. And if once all confidence in him was lost, 
then, farewell to all farther progress in the great and good worljj 
already so auspiciously begun, and so unexpectedly advanced,' 
Nor was it the least painful part of the business that, in conse- 
quence of the delay, his chief native assistants, Baba and 8nn- 
dcrah, were sorely disheartened. They were in fact beside them- 
selves ; and it was by a great effort, that they were kept in a 
reasonable state of mind — not despairing of the future utterly! 
How could they help indulging in the gloomiest forebodings ?— 
Their great antagonist, Sam Bisaye, Lord of the Ascendant- 
permitting sacrifices' in disaffected districts under the pretended 
sanction of the Governor’s agent ; — the distraction of the 
Khonds knowing no bounds ; — all the non-sacrificing people 
fiat on their faces in the dust — in many parts of the country, 
afraid of their lives, in many, maltreated ; — the agent’s cim- 
sarics unable to go into the tracts under Sam Bisayv's 
influence, and his own inability effectually to interpose, at 
such a crisis, soon to be ruinous ; since, in the estimation of 
the people, it seemed to seal Sam’s pretensions as authentic 
and such being the strength of the impression generated by Sam’s 
apparently niicontrollod power and the agent’s appnreiith 
demonstrated impotoncy, that one of the stoutest Khoiid allies of 
the latter actually sent down to him, to request the rcstoratm 
of a victim which he had voluntarily given up — that he too 
might now liavc his share in the general Jubilee ! To be thus 
obliged to stand helplessly by, and see the fair foundation whicli. 
witli so much anxious toil, he had recently laid, breaking away, 
stone by stone, must have proved a source of grief and angiubh 
beyond what mere words can ever express. It was enougli to 
break the spirits of any man, unless he were fraught with the 
resolute and unconquerable energy which is ever the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of those who spontaneously embark on a great 
and noble enterprizc, with a keen appreciation of its greatnes-i 
and nobility, and a calm yet enthusiastic determination to allow 
themselves to bo scared away by no dangers, and baffled by nc 
difficulties. We can only feebly picture to ourselves the agent: 
forlorn position, when left solitarily to brood over the stuumiu 
hopelessness of his cause ; without a single friend in his neigh 
bourhood to enter into his views, or sympathise with him 
his feelings of pain and disappointment And thus day passei 
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after day, week after week, and month after month— and yet not 
one seasonable word of promise or counsel from the Govern- 
ment!— his adherents distracted— his foes triumphing, and liim- 
self becoming the subject of pity to some, and the butt of 
insolent scorn and contempt to others! Daily and almost Jiourly, 
for the long dragging period of four or five months, may 
|we fancy him holding sad soliloquy, saying, witliin his own secret 
Vhainbers of imagery, “Why this long, long delay? What 
can be the cause of this unbroken silence, tins mysterious 
secresy ? Does the Government disapprove of my measures ? 
Then, why not plainly say so, that I may at once abandon a 
post, which, without its confidence and approval, I cannot 
hold wi^ honor or any rational prospect of success ? Docs 
it require any farther explanation or information ? Then, why 
not tt'll me that it may instantly bo furnished ? Or, is 
It that they are engaged in taking Bannerman’s opinions upon 
all my suggestions, there being no sort of communication 
between him and me ? Or, are they waiting for orders from 
Head Quarters in Bengal, on receipt of which tliey will notify 
niid set agoing their new plan ? Or, is it that the new Govt'rnor- 
Gencral (Lord Ellcnborough) has about him a new sot of score* 
times, to whom the Khond work and the feelings of any engaged 
m such a work, are totally incomprehelisible ? JUit, he the 
real cause what it may, why at least docs not the Madras 
Government send me some acknowledgment of my Heport ? 
Why not speak out, one way or other? Why continue me in 
a position, so anamalous in itself, so distressing to my own 
mind, so ruinous to my work, so utterly inexplicable to friend 
and foe ? Why not, in a word, at once deliver me from a slalo 
o! such unnecessary apprehension and doubt, torture and 
agony ? ” But, tormented though he must have been, from 
'Mihont and from within, he nevertheless unwaveringly jierse- 
^ered — hoping against hope — maintaining the manly and (hiunt- 
h’ss attitude of unshaken courage to all around — condeseeiiding 
hj the infiintinc conceptions and foibles of his savage friends — 
combating their doubts — solving their scruples — and dissipating 
their fears, by the prompt appliance of every expedient, wlmdi 
^ fertile imagination could suggest, or a ready ingenuity (contrive, 
hi this way, by almost incredible exertions, in the midst of 
great suffering alike of mind and body, ho strove to uphold 
bis own influence and the credit of a declining cause : 

It iy indeed,” wrote ho in a letter to a friend, dated liOtli June, willi a 
'ight of wliich we liave been favoured, “ it is indeed trying to bo ln*at<Ml 
tlius; — blit no treatment from any tiling human can affect my conduct, 
'Util Kuch an object in view, eo long ns tlierc be any rational hope of acconi- 
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For if, even in April, he had such strong grounds for anxiety, 
how must these have been increased by every day’s subsequent 
delay ? The friendly Khonds naturally expected that the agent 
would act instantly in the manner required ; and by the lea^t 
delay in not acting, he ran the risk of losing or forfeiting for ever 
their confidence. And if once all confidence in him was lost, 
then, farewell to all farther progress in the great and good worki 
already so auspiciously begun, and so unexpectedly advanced ! 
Nor was it the least painful part of the business that, in conse- 
quence of the delay, his chief native assistants, Baba and 8iin- 
derab, were sorely disheartened. They were in fact beside them- 
selves ; and it was by a great effort, that they were kept in a 
reasonable state of mind — not despairing of the future utterly ! 
How could they help indulging in the gloomiest forebodings ?— 
Their great antagonist, Sam Bisaye, Lord of the Ascendant- 
permitting sacrifices' in disaffected districts under the pretended 
sanction of the Governor’s agent ; — the distraction of tlic 
Khonds knowing no bounds ; — all the non-sacrificing pcojdc 
fiat on their faces in the dust — in many parts of the couiury. 
afraid of their lives, in many, maltreated ; — the agent’s enii- 
sarios unable to go into the tracts under Sam Bisaye’s 
influence, and his own inability effectually to interpose, at 
sucli a crisis, seen to be ruinous ; since, in the estimation of 
the people, it seemed to seal Sam’s pretensions as authentic 
and such being the strength of the iraiiression generated by Sam’s 
apparently unconti'ollcd power and the agent’s appnrcnth 
demonstrated irapotency, that one of the stoutest Khond allies of 
the latter actually scut down to him, to request the restoration 
of a victim which ho had voluntarily given up — that he too 
might now have his share in the general Jubilee ! To be tlim 
obliged to stand helplessly by, and see the fair foundation whudi. 
with so much anxious toil, he had recently laid, breaking away, 
stone by stone, must have proved a source of grief and anguish 
beyond what mere words can ever express. It was enough to 
break the spirits of any man, unless he were fraught with the 
resolute and unconquerable energy which is ever the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of those who spontaneously embark on a great 
and noble enterprize, with a keen appreciation of its greatness 
and nobility, and a calm yet enthusiastic determination to allow 
themselves to bo scared away by no dangers, and baffled by no 
difficulties. We can only feebly picture to ourselves the agent's 
forlorn position, when left solitarily to brood over the stunning 
hopelessness of his cause ; without a single friend in his ncigln 
bourhood to enter into liis views, or sympathise with him in 
bis feelings of pain and disappointment. And tlms day passed 
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after day, week after week, and month after month— and yet not 
one seasonable word of promise or counsel from the Govern- 
ment ! — his adherents distracted — his foes triumphing, and him- 
self becoming the subject of pity to some, and the butt of 
insolent scorn and contempt to others! Daily and almost hourly, 
for the long dragging permd of four or five months, may 
we fancy him holding sad soliloquy, saying, within his own secret 
clianibcrs of imagery, “ Why this long, long delay ? What 
can be the cause of this unbroken silence, this mysterious 
secresy ? Does the Government disapprove of my measures? 
Then, why not plainly say so, that I may at once abandon n 
post, wliich, without its confidence and approval, I cannot 
hold with honor or any rational prospect of success ? Docs 
It requi* any farther explanation or information ? Then, wliy 
not tell me that it may instantly bo furnished ? Or, is 
It that they are engaged in taking Bannerman s opinions upon 
all my suggestions, there being no sort of communication 
between him and me ? Or, are they waiting for orders from 
Head Quarters in Bengal, on receipt of which they will notify 
and set agoing their new plan ? Or, is it that the new Gov(Tnor- 
General (Lord Ellcnborough) has about him a new sot of secre- 
taries, to whom the Khond work and the feelings of any engaged 
m such a work, are totally iiicomprchc^isihlc ? But, he the 
real cause wliat it may, why at least does not the Madras 
Government send mo some acknowledgment of my Report ? 
Why not speak out, one way or other ? Why continue me in 
a ])osition, so ananialous in itself, so distressing to my own 
ininil, so rninons to my work, so utterly inexpheahle to friend 
and foe ? Why not, in a word, at once dVlivor mo from^ a slalo 
of siicli unnecessary apprehension and doubt, tortnre and 
agony ? But, tormented though ho must have been, from 
'Miliout and from within, he nevertheless unwaveringly persc- 
^ercd — hoping against hope — maintaining the manly and daunt- 
attitude of unshaken courage to all arounj condescending 
to the infantine conceptions and foibles of his savage friends 
cernbating their doubts — solving their scruides— and dissipating 
tbeir fears, by the prompt appliance of every expedient, which 
^ lertile imagination could suggest, or a ready iiigoiinity contrive. 
Ill this way, by almost incredible exertions, in tlio midst of 
??roat suffering alike of mind and body, he strove to uphold 
his own influence and the credit of a declining cause : 

“ It is indeed,” wrote ho in a letter to a friend, datcj iiOth Juno, NNitli « 
of which we have been favoured, “ it is indeed trying to i)e tieutei 
b«us;-but no treatment from any thing Imman can affect my conduct. 
"‘Ill such an object in view, so long ns there be any rational hope ot iiccot,,- 
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plishinff it. I have been labouring hard— have bad many of my bill people, 
Khonds included, down here, and have diffused ideas, and made demonstra- 
tions which are bringing the minds of all into a state more fit to be acted 
on as I desire, than I could have hoped so soon : and I am still airangiug 
and contriving for a grand coup, when the time shall come (/"it shall come 
—that I shdl bo enabled to act.” 

In the midst of these pressing difficulties he wrote at length 
to the private Secretary of the Governor of Madras ; but this 
communication received no notice whatever beyond a simple 
acknowledgment of its receipt. This of course tended to add 
to the mystery of the long silence. Again, about a month 
later, on the 13th July, we find him thus addressing privatehj 
a friendly Government functionary : — 

“ To my official communication of April last there has be^ no replj 
of any kind. I suppose there are good reasons for this course. 

You can imagine the state of mind of those who gave up their gods, 
and set themselves against their friends in entire confidence in my full and 
pennanent support, and now find themselves over-ridden by their opponents, 
and apparently deserted by me, while Sam Bisaye and his friends sacnfice 
at pleasure. I, of eoni'se, labour by every possible means to keep up tlie 
game ; but it is an extreme trial. Had I any ray of light as to tlie niuul, 
ortho future movements of tho Goveniment, I could shape some course 
in hope at least. Having lost an unn too, for nearly a year, from tins 
dreadful climate, from which I have throe times barely escaped, I wrote 
to beg the Governor to make some provision for my relief when I should 
he compelled to quit the post, ns. were I to go without a special siicresjor, 
the Khonds would certainly believe that the Government had relinquished 
the work ; and wore that successor not indentified with me, they would 
expect iiim to act on a perfectly new plan witli other reasons. But no notice 
has been taken of this request." 

Still no response— beyond the whisperings of expressive 
silence !• At length when the state of things became utterly ini- 
endiirahle, ho felt himself roused to pen the fresh representation 
and appeal, dated tho 2nd September, of which an epitome has 
already been supplied. Respecting this statement which had 
been extorted from him by the last extremity of vanishing hope, 
we find him thus writing to a personal acquaintance 

“ I have waited to the last moment, hoping that something would he 
done. But there is not a sign of any thing. So I have sent them this, once 
more setting the past before them, and saying plainly what is the promi-^ 
of the future and giving them “ the latest safe date”^ for the adoption oi a 
course of action. I have been very plain, some may think too plain with 
them, but I was not to let this work oe spoiled from want of plainness. i 

have no idea whether this new will understand this wriUng, or if any 

one about him will. Of what they will do, I can form no conception, seeing 
that they have not oven acknowledged my former reimrt or my letter to — -• 
Perhaps they will not answer this. It is a sad matter truly, but must t>e 
homo. If I had the work to do over again, I should take the same course 
But what signifies my justification, if the work be ruined? Mr. 
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will, I have no doubt, be shocked at my plainness of speech. I shall 
long to know what you think of it. I would not change it but to make it 
btronger.” 

Tho paper, prepared under these trying circumstances, was 
sent to Mr. Bannerman, to be by him forwarded to tho Madras 
Government. And now was suddenly brought to light the 
hitherto unaccountable cause of the long silence. The April 
^Report, instead of having been timeously submitted to the 
Madras authorities, teas still lying idly and uselessly in the 
bureau of the Governors agent, in Ganjam ! This astounding 
discovery could not fail to startle the agent, and effectually 
arouse him to a sense of the necessity for immediate action. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 19th September, Mr. Bannerman addressed the 
Madras Government, forwarding together the two Reports received 
by him from Captain Maepherson, acting principal assistant agent, 
under date the 12th April and 2nd September, 1813. And as 
the long delay in transmitting the former of these communica- 
tions appeared so inexplicable, had occasioned so much vexation 
and pain to the principal assistant, and had tended so mate- 
rially to damage and retard the whole work, it is but just to* 
wards Mr. Bannerman that we should fully detail bis own expla- 
nation and defence. Ho begged most respectfully to observe 
lliiit tlie delay “ had arisen, in tho first instance, from his think- 
ing the information relied upon by Captain Macplierson in tho 
uiatter of Sam Bisaye to bo open to doubt, and to some suspi- 
cion*; and as on a point of such importance, a distinct opinion, 
as to the policy and justice of the measure proposed, would ne- 
cessarily be expected by the Government from him, it was essen- 
tial that ho should satisfy himself in respect to then), before 
■‘'Ubmitting his views on the subject.’' The paper had been 
received wlien be was ** engaged in tho Revenue settlement of 
die southern taluks of his ^district, the most distant from tho 
tr.u'ts which were tho scene of the transactions to wdiich it 
referred ; at a time when that business, wliich could not be post- 
poned or interrupted, necessarily precluded the immediate prn- 
soeution of his object.” Ho ‘‘thought that the ineonveniejicc 
that might arise from the delay that would ensue until ho could 
have an opportunity of personal investigation, was not likely to 
be of importance, compared to the evils that might spring from 
an erroneous judgment.” He “ also conceived that there were 
grounds for expecting the early adoption of tho new scheme 
contemplated by the Government, with respect to the Khond 
Agency. ” Then, again, since his return from the southern dis- 
tricts, three months' previous to the date of this communication, 

‘ the unceasing and extreme pressure of laborious official duties, 
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"while hifl health was in a very shattered and depressed state, had 
prevented him from submitting the subject in a fitting manner 
to the Government/’ If, however, this untoward delay did occa- 
sion much real evil, it was not wholly unalleviated by any conse- 
quent result in the way of good. It helped to clear up to the 
agent's own mind the cloud of uncertainty which appeared to 
hang over one important point, with its darkening shadows. 
was now (19th September) enabled to state that the chieflj 
ground of the doubt which he entertained, as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the information relied upon by Captain Macpherson, had 
been in a great measure removed.” He now conceived, with 
reference to that officer's strong and repeated representations in 
regard to the conduct of Sam Bisaye, that the Government 
would have no difficulty in acting on his recommendation. The 
measure he proposed might, in his opinion, be carried into 
effect, at any time, without detriment or risk.” The delay 
in transmitting the second of Captain Macpherson s Beporis, 
had “ arisen from severe illness alone, which unfitted him 
for the performance of any work requiring much continuous 
exertion.” In conclusion, however, he “ begged permisfeion 
to say, that ho most fully and most humbly admitted that 
tlie reasons which he had assigned for the detention of the 
Jirst paper could not be held to justify it. It had arisen from 
the deep anxiety winch necessarily attached to a question of so 
much difficulty and importance, and from advancing sickness 
which had prevented him from submitting the subject in a satis- 
factory form; — while, as he now said with feelings of deep 
regret, ho had, in the absence of professional advice, been too 
slow to perceive, that it was liis duty to have solicited at an 
earlier period, relief from the cares of his office. He, there- 
fore, “ most anxiously confided that no serious evils could 
possibly arise to the public service^from what had occurred ; 
and he “ humbly trusted that the Government would view all ihc 
circumstances of his conduct, in a spirit of liberal and indulgeiH 
consideration.” 

On the Ibth November, the Madras Government recorded its 
instructions to the agent for the Governor in Ganjam as to the 
directions to be given to Captain Macpherson. From these we 
gather that the official order sent to that officer was, “ to proceeci 
without delay, and to take the earliest opportunity of ngian 
communicating with the Khond tribes with a view to assure 
them of the resolution of Government that no measures would 
be left untried to induce them to put an end entirely to the 
horrible and unnatural practice of human sacrifice.” He was 

earnestly to exert himself to remove from the minds of tlit; 
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Khond people any impression they might, under any circum- 
stances whatever, have received, that the Government had for 
a moment lost sight of this momentous object.” With reference 
to the earnest and repeated representations of Captain Mac- 
pherson, the most Noble the Governor in Council resolved to 
“ direct the agent in Ganjam to call upon Sam Bisaye to attend 
Rt his office at Berhampore without delay, and, on receipt of 
Khese orders, to suspend him from the office of Dora, or Head 
Bisfiye. That Sam Bisaye had ** abetted and ever engaged in 
the Meriah rite could not bo disbelieved,” but his Lordship in 
Council was of opinion, that,— without having recourse in the 
first instance to measures which might be thought harsh, and 
give rise to feelings of distrust among the tribes of whom Sum 
Bisa>e had been acknowledged by the Government to be the 
chief,— Captain Maepherson, in the course of his present re- 
searches, should endeavour to obtain complete testimony to the 
truth and extent of the acts alleged against Sam Bisaye, and 
submit a special report on the subject, through the Gt)vernor’s 
(igcnt, to the consideration of Government.” The views of tho 
Madras Government for establishing an effectual and permanent 
system for the prevention of human sacrifice, would again 
be “ submitted to the Government of India, without whose 
concurrence, no partial measures would seem to bo expedi- 
ent.” In the mean time, His Lordship in Council “ con- 
sidered it sufficient to encourage Captain Maepherson to go 
forward among the Khond tribes, during the favourable season, 
and to endeavour to improve, from the sources of information 
he had already obtained, every means of giving confidence to 
those tribes, who were friendly to tho cause of humanity, in 
^liich the Government was so deeply interested; — and thus 
lay his plans as he proceeded for a more intimate intercourse 
with the Khond people.” The Government continued to “ watch 
the progress of his work with unceasing interest and anxiety, and 
regarded with the highest satisfaction every^ advance made to 
pohghten the sacrificing tribes, whether by the administration of 
justice,^ on principles, as stated by Captain Maepherson, wliich 
were not to supersede the existing methods and instruments of jus- 
hce, but to strengthen them for good and to supply tlieir defects ; 
or by every other .available species of influence to inculcate 
among them a sense of the wickedness, cruelty, and utter useless- 
ness of their savage rites.” Captain Maepherson’s suggestion 
^8 to the appointment of a medical officer, with the peculiar 
talents and endowments suited to so uncommon a post, and 
with corresponding emoluments, was cordially approved of by 
his Lordship in Council ; and the resolution formed of recom* 
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mending such an appointment for the sanction of the Govern- 

ment of India.” « i nr u- r o 

On the 2nd December, 1843, we find Mr. Drury, chief Secre- 
tary of the Government of Fort St. George, transmitting to Mr. 
Davidson, Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, copies 
of Captain Macpherson's Reports of April and September, 

Mr. Bannerman’s explanatory letter, of the Marquis of TweedalB 
and the Honorable Mr. Chamier's recorded Minutes on thd^ 
subject, — all accompanied with the Resolutions passed by the 
Madras Government, and earnest recommendations that the 
measures, which, on more mature deliberation, should bo deemed 
“ efficacious for suppressing the savage practices still prevalent, 
might without delay be adopted and carried into effect. 

About a twelve month before, a similar reference and appeal 
had been made to the Supreme Government, on the occasion 
of transmitting Lord Elphiustone's last Minute on the subject, 
with the recorded Resolutions of Council Bid, from the causes, 
already more than once hinted at, the subject had not been taken 
up in right earnest by the Supremo Government. Lord Auck- 
land, who had really studied it, must have been too much over- 
whelmed by the tidings from the North, and too much occupied 
wfth preparations for%peedily resigning Jl' 

of these realms, to give due attention to the newly siiggostid 
measures.' Lord Ellenborough must have become too busied 
with his plans and armaments for retrieving the disasters in 
Affghanistan and the subsequent magnificent triiiniidial fea » 
on the banks of the Sutlej, to find leisure lor so pacific and un- 
exciting a theme as that of the abolition of human sacrifices by 
means chiefly of the administration of justice, anong f 
rous but a politically harmless people. Then followed ex- 
plicated ncgociations which terminated in the ^ , 

Ld the incorporation of that ill-fated country with the Bntus i 
Indian Empire; and lastly, the celebrated 
on the heights .of Maharajpore and Gwalior, which leduce 

“r.hSo', ih. ..r.™g 

the once formidable Sciiidia, the redoubted Head of Bte gre 
Mnbrntta confederacy. Next, in rather swift succession, can 
?Jf l“xpected recall of his Lordship, and the arrival o 
1 • Lnr «!ir H Hardinge. So that, there was scarcely 

a'breathing ’time for’ the Khond cause being even hwrd^ or 

■But r-eMeleft U) ^pose, that, in the absence of his Cbiet, 
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£,or(l Ellenborough, he did not deem it advisable to assume the 
responsibility of issuing authoritative instructions on the subject- 
matter of reference and appeal from the Madras Government. 

Early in January 1844, when the proper season had arrived, 
Captain Maepherson ascended the Ghats. As no decisive an- 
^^r had yet been received from the Supreme Government, he 
Sm as yet invested with no power except that which belonged 
liim as head assistant of the Governor’s agent. Still, 

" though not invested with the requisite powers for the full ac- 
complishment of his object, he went, greatly fortified by the 
many friendly assurances and encouragements of the Madras 
Government. 

In accordance with the orders of that Government, one of 
his lirst objects was to collect, in a way more formal and minute, 
than ho had yet done, the evidence whicli tended to establish 
the guilt of Sam Bisaye, in offering sacrifice himself, and in 
btinuilatiiig others to do the same. Such evidence, which ho 
was soon enabled to collect in overwhelming variety and nbnn- 
(lauee, he embodied in a separate and most elaborate Report. 
Into details we need not enter. Only as a single .specimen 
of the conclusive nature of the proofs we may stale, that 
the principal chiefs of Bora Mutaii and Athara Mutah, in 
General Council assembled, solemnly deposed to the following 
facts— -that, having listened to the wisdom of Government 

and consulted upon it, they had become of one mind that the 
saenfioo was u sin, declared they would give it up, and gave it 
up accordingly” — that, afterwards, Sam Bisaye came, and in 
sul)stancc, proclaimed by beat of drum, that “ the Mahrattas 
had arrived, that Maepherson sahib had gone beyond the 
that one of his chief assistants esca])ed and the other 
had been slain” — that his “ influence had prevailed with the 
agent of the Governor to sanction the perfonnaneo ot six 
sacrifices” — that he summoned the pledged chiefs, conjured 

iliem to avail themselves of the concession won^ and to consult 
and settle with him the order of the offerings’ — that, when 
the chiefs were not moved from their engagements, Sam Bisaye 
next “ announced a sacrifice on the land of his son, and in- 
cited the pledged tribes to the festival ” — that many persons 
among them now “ solemnly vowed, according to the preliminary 
usage, the sacrificial flesh to the Gods ” — that, at the feast, 
tliey “ found themselves, to their extreme astonishment, ex- 
cluded from sharing in the victim ” — that they were then told 

go and “ redeem their solemn vows by sacrificing at home, 
as had been permitted them '’ — that some of the chiefs were 
thus led to exclaim, that every leaf which fell seemed to be * 
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to them the terrible wrath of the disappointed God, and that no 
man would dare to let his child leave his door, or to let his 
beasts put their dry mouths to the pasture —-that, when the 
fear and distress became intolerable, a chief ot the branch 
of Athnra Mutah more under the influence of Sam Bisaye, 
offered a public sacrifice, and vows were discharged "—-and fir^ 

Iv that “ two private offerings were then made in the district. W 
It was also proved, in open council in Hodzogh^o, in thi 
presence of his own sons and adherents, that Sam Bisaye had 
‘‘ levied two head of cattle from the purchaser of each victim 
among his people, and, besides, two head of cattle twice, from 
every possessor of a victim, on the pretence of saving it from 
the Government, and finally, two head of cattle on the per- 
formance of each sacrifice." Yea more, it was proved, by the 
universal admission of a Khond Council, in presence of his 
sons and adherents, whose interest it was to have denied or 
explained it, if at all possible, that Sam Bisaye, in the month 
of March 1843, “counselled the Khouds of Borogotza, within 
the Bengal frontier, to resist by force, if necessary, the dcmiind 
of the officers of the Bengal Government for the surrender of 
their victims "—thus actually producing their refusal of these 
victims after they had promised to deliver them. , . , 

Tlie evil effect of these proceedings, now substantiated beyond 
all debate, was, as already indicated, very great. The favour- 
able and striking movement towards the general abolition ot the 
saoritioe was checked and partially reversed An >mmedw e 
and unequivocal manifestation of the wi 1 of Government 
expected by all; and yet the assistant had no jpower to tufa 
the principal step, to guarantee the prevention ot sacnfices b 
Sam Bisaye, by ids justly deserved punishment. W hen Capt. 
Maepherson last reported on the 2d September, 1843, hm!, 
were in a grievously bad and unpromising state. But, befoie th« 
arrival of the orders of the Madras Government ol the 18i' 
November they \iad become still worse. The party of the mo 
ment passed from doubt and despondency to a state of ee 
distraction ; that opposed to it from hope to insolent tni m 
Confidence in the Government on the subject of tlm ^ 
change had necessarily all but ceased, while CaptainMacpl 
had fairly exhausted every art to maintaip the assurance tb 
the will of tho Government was, what he had represented 
to be, and that its justice would be alternately vindicated-w 
keep together the bevi'ildered partizans and instruments ot^ 
movement--to preserve above all, the important fe®''®6 . 
personal trust and attachment whmh had sprung up ‘o’"®™® 

• chief servants of Government. One ground, and one alone. 
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TV hi ch be could maintaiu any semblance of real authority, was 
his civil justice, regarded apart from the religious change which 
had been mainly brought about through its means. That 
justice, supplying as it did, the great social want of the tribes, 
had now become necessary to them. It w^as believed to have 
jjfi^ed, when the maintenance of the religious change seemed 
Hfcease. But, upon its firm assertion, all who desired order, 
iWllicd round it; and, through its maintenance alone Captain 
Mnc])herson was enabled to hold a position from which he could 
hope finally to re-conquer what was lost. 

Many chiefs had, indeed, remained, admirably constant to 
their pledges. But the weak conviction and overstrained faith 
of the mass of the people, necessarily began to )ield to the 
pressure of the claims of their ancient superstition, when the 
Government instead of afibrding them its full support and 
unceasing guidance, seemed to array its infiucnce ii])on the 
other side. The time was, in fact, come, when plain acts, 
establishing, beyond all cavil or mistake, the will and llie 
justice of the Government, could alone prevent a general and 
justified violation of the enc^agements of the tribes. 

The receipt of the Madras Government’s orders of the 18th 
November, directing “ the immediate suspension of Bam Bisaye 
from office, with a view to the institution of exact inquiry into 
his conduct, and to tlie restoration of confidence,’’ operated like 
life from the dead. These orders, in the beginning of December, 
lf^i3, were made adequate to their object by the mode of their 
execution. The act of suspension was made credible and sig- 
nificant to the Khonds by the promulgatod decree for the actual 
rciuovnl of Sum Blsave out of the Khoiid country. 

When full effect was given to this decree, Captain Maephor- 
son witliout delay met the Khond chiefs, and challenged their 
acknowledgment that the past was vindicated, and a guarantee 
given for the future. Sara Bisave’s deprivation of office nc^^re- 
dued by his exclusion from the Khond country, produced eflects 
more immediate and general than could have been hoped for, nml 
light and repose seemed to return alnfost at once to the distracted 
minds of the Khonds. Captain Maepherson soon found Ins 


authority more than restored : — 

“ Only a few of the chiefs, and a small part of their people had actually 
violated their engagements. All desired to place themselves under a wise 
a strong authority for the sake of peace and justice, by far the most 
inHueiuial portion desired also to complete the religious change to which 
fi'ey had solemnly committed themselves. The party favoui able to the 
sacrifice regarded its abolition as now inevitable, and gave up all their 
remaining victims. Both parties dreaded equally the restoration of any 
ambiance of authority to Sara Bisaye, and prayed that Sirdar Panda 
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my most able instrument for the two tribes, might be permanA 
appointed in bis stead. Ah pressed for justice, and decrees were 
by the parties as soon as passed. The dMcult account of the past ^ 
settled in conformity with the just and severe self-judgmentof the Khonds 
It was submitted at a full council, at which every chief delivered his opinion 
— “ that the violation of the engagement by a few chiefs, and tho4 who 
‘ acted with them, although pardy justifiable, was a crime against the Bo. 
‘ vemment, and against the tribes, — while the Gods had instantly ma&JJ 
‘ its criminality by punishing the chief who first sacrificed by the deei^ 
‘ mark of their disjueasure— the death of his wife in child-birth th«l 

* those who had violated the pledges and fallen, deceived by Sam Bisaye, 

‘ were equally false to them ana to the Government ; — that the Government 
‘ bad, at its own time, done justice with respect to him, and made its will 
‘ plain, and there could he no doubt as to its future course ; — that the three 
‘ chiefs who sacrificed, confiding in Sam Bisaye, must, like him, be punish- 
‘ ed by the Government, or there would be no security against the 

* recurrence of similar acts by individuals, involving all in crime and rum." 
I accordingly removed, and now detain those three persons. The auth^ity 
of tho Government, entire confidence as to its future course, the feelings 
of personal attachment towards its servants which are necessary to llio 
application of any measures, and the movement towards the religious change , 
were fully re-establislied.” 

Thus, again, did victory return to tho cause which Captain 
Maepherson had so zealously espoused and so perseveringl) 
prosecuted — proving at once the sagacity of his foresight and 
the adequacy of his measures. Ground had been lost. But 
why ? Because tho grand central principle of the operations 
previously carried on, had been shown to be erroneous, or its 
energy mis-directed, or its applicability and strength over-esti- 
mated, or the practical measures in which it was embodied, 
inadequate or ill-concerned ? No ; quite tlic contrary. It was 
solely because of the checks and limitations hitherto imposed 
on tlio agent by superior authority — checks and limitations 
which circumscribed his official power and influence, and did not 
allow of his carrying out his own principle to the extent which 
he proved to be safely possible, and insisted on as absolutoly 
necessary to the accomplishment of the great end in view, h 
was because sofjie of the measures which he foresaw to be 
indisponsahlo, and for tln^ execution of which ho slrenuouslv 
pled, had been, long, long postponed — partly from untoward 
contingencies in high places, and pardy from the want of that 
promptitude in tho controlling authority, which tended to keep 
things swinging in the balances of indecision, instead of vigo 
rously dealing out effective blows. But the moment Captain 
Maepherson’s suggested measures began to be actually carried 
out, that moment victory began to return to the righteous cause 
of which he was the champion. 

The ground which had been lost, through untoward but very 
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inte^jgibl© procrastination on the part of his superiors^ was, as 
we have seen, speedily and to a great extent retrieved, the in- 
stant he was allowed to pursue the course which he had long 
before proposed, and which the surging swell of circumstances 
proved more and more to be imperatively required. But, 
j||#the maintenance of the ground thus happily retrieved 
^ong the formerly gained Jribes, it was clear that the com- 
^te extinction of the influence of Sam Bisaye as Champion- 
General of the sacrifice in Goomsur, was necessary. Cap- 
tain Macpherson therefore, with his wonted alacrity, proceed- 
ed direct to Hodzoghoro, the proper district of the wily chief, 
where his power was yet undiminished, in order to establish 
iliere the authority of Government, and introduce the religious 
change now in progress elsewhere. 

But the task was at once an arduous and a delicate one. 
For on the agent’s arrival, he found all the Khonds of that tract 
firmly leagued under Sam Bisaye’s five sons and two brothers, 
jn o])position to his objects. The opinions by which they were 
chiefly swayed, were such as the following : — 

"Tliey believed that I and the ^ent to the Governor were at direct 
variance on the question of the sacrifice. That the influence of Sam Bi* 
Rave prevailed with that officer over mine, and would certainly avail in the 
cnil, to maintain the ancient faith at least in Hodzoghoro. That my autho- 
rity in that tract was nearly nominal,— extending but to the demand of a 
few victims. These Khonds avoid their resolution to preserve the old faith 
unchanged through co-operation with Sam Bisaye, and his family equally 
(IcNoted to it. They declined to receive the justice of the Government, 
because the tribes which had received it had immediately fallen into B\tb- 
scrvience and abandoned their gods. They thought it unnecessary to con- 
sider niy arguments against the sacrifice. They acted together as one man 
communicating with me only publicly in a body, and m the presence of 
some member of the family of Sam Bisaye.” 

Here was a consolidated front of opposition which might well 
liave scared away a man less resolute of purpose than Captain 
^lacpberson; or one less fertile in resource. But strong in the 
righteousness of his cause and confident in bis own powers, 
he boldly confronted it. His first object was, if possible, to 
break up the confederacy, and then deal with the shattered frag- 
RientS. But he approached such a work of demolition with 
caution and prudenc^ Throughout, it was bis policy to eschew 
violent or coercive measures. It was his chief desire, by the 
conferring of substantial benefits, to convince the ignorant and 
deluded people, that to yield to him would only be to escape 
from manifold and acknowledged evils, and to ensure an acces- 
sion of palpable and coveted good. Accordingly, li» first 
attempt was, to endeavour to convince Sam Bisaye’s family that 
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their sole hopes lay in devoting themselves to the ohj^s of 
Government; — his calculation being, that their visible co-opera* 
tion with him would not only afford him direct support, but would 
also tacitly involve, in the estimation of all around, the expo- 
sure of their previous false pretences of devotion to the reli- 
gion and interests of the Khonds. His second attedj^ 
was, by every art of persuasion, to induce the Khonds to co® 
to him, and receive justice at his hands ; — his calculation, M 
this case, -being that a general resort to his Court would enable 
him effectually to apply the various forms of influence, which 
liad elsewhere prevailed and conducted to his ends. 

Tn prosecution of these designs, he, with admirable judgment, 
transferred his Court from the centre of the pledged tribes to 
the neighbourhood of Sam Bisaye’s village — there, in the first 
instance, to transact business not with Sam Bisaye's people, 
but with the members of those tribes already gained, who 
spontaneously and thankfully followed him for the settlement 
of all outstanding variances and grievances. The object was, 
in this way, to exhibit to Sam Bisaye’s people, in the happi- 
ness, of their immediate neighbours, the practical working and 
blessed effects of the justice of the Government, together with 
the whole spirit and fonn of its connection with the Khonds 
while, in addition to all tho favourable impressions thcncu 
arising, the opinions of the pledged people with respect to tliat 
connection and to tho religious change generally, would necessa- 
rily be disseminated in every village which gave them hospitality. 
No plan more judicious, could well have been devised. Nor 
did its author at all miscalculate in the confidence which, by 
its adoption, was placed in the gained tribes. Their avowed 
change of opinion was thereby put to the severest test, and their 
sincerity fully proved in a way, at once gratifying and opportune. 
When the chiefs of Hodzoghoro, at a great Council, stated their 
determination to decline direct communication with the Govern- 
ment, a chief of Bora Mutah instantly stood up and said;— • 

Oh, Brothers, the Government found us distracted by san- 
guinary quarrels. All was confusion. Then, hills had become 
vallies, and vallies, hills. Now, every dispute is settled, every 
wrong is righted. Every valley is again a valley, and every hill 
a hill. And you see us hero running after the Government to 
seek its justice and to shew our gratitude." 

But, notwithstanding the undeniable wisdom and excellence 
of these varied measures, the malign influence of Sam Bisaye’s 
tuition and example continued to manifest its fatal ascendanev 
over his misguided subordinates and people. After a fair and 
anxious trial of seven days, the agent failed in bringing the 
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faiu^ of this strong and wrong*headed chief to commit tliem* 
selvwby the least semblance of co-operation with him. They 
vaguely protested obedience, while they laboured by every art 
to multiply the delusions, and to confirm the hostile resolutions 
of their people. His endurance of their opposition, and his 
ada ption of no ulterior measures for the liberation of the vie- 
Pffls, were necessarily regarded as conclusive evidence of the 
mtire want of power so generally and pertinaciously attributed 
^0 him. And this conviction, gaining strength through willing 
credulity, wholly precluded the hope of the general reception of 
his justice. A few persons, driven to despair by the oppressions 
of Sam Bisaye, threw themselves upon him, but none else. 
And every day brought some fresh lying story of the triumphant 
progress of the influence of the temporarily banislied chief 
^vitll the Governor’s agent — an influence, which was alleged to 
be so far on the ascehdant, that the speedy return and removal 
of the head assistant wOrh inevitable. When, wearied and 
worn out with unsuccessful effort. Captain Macplierson at 
length distinctly declared his resolution to adopt a now course, 
unless Sam Bisaye’s family gave immediate prdofs of idctUiHca- 
tion with him and his work ; it was then concluded that thofiino 
was coino for delivering up to him the exact number of victims, 
^Yhi^Jll lie know it was preconcerted from the beginning should bo 
given, as a peace-offering, necessary to send him away. This con- 
sisted of three victims, falsely asserted to be the whole private 
stock of Sam Bisaye, and of sixteen others reluctantly collected 
by the Khonds, as a heavy assessment or tax. 

Here, however, great as the dilemma appeared to be, and iu 
feupcrablo the difficulty. Captain Maephersou’s resolute self-reli- 
ance did not fail him, neither was his inventive ingenuity ex- 
hausted, But, in order tq make the plan which hcadojited intcl- 
I'l^ible, it is necessary to enter into a brief statement of certain 
circumstances connected with the scene of his operations. This 
may best be given in the words of the author - 

‘‘ The contiguous tracts of Hodzoghoro and Tentilghur arc inlialitcd by 
a single Khond tribe. The Bisaye or Dulbobra, of the latter was tlio Hindu 
bead of the whole tribe, and minister of its guardian deity from time 
unineraoriol until about forty years ago. The Iburtli ancestor, in ascent 
the present Dulbehra, received a Hindu victim child from tljo Khonds, 
”ad made him his heredilary assistant ill the service of the god The late 
tbijah of Goomsur to break the influence of the Dulbeliros, who were allies 
f't Ilia enemies the Rajahs of Boad, obtained by force and intrigue, tim 
•jccognition of a descendant of that child— the father of Sam Bisaye -as 
•^yo of the tract of Hodzoghoro — thus dividing the tribe. 

Bisaye, from his accession, strained every nerve to accomplish the 
^J^fnplete supercession of the Dulbehra; but found the jioHbc >ion of 
•he chief religious office of the tribe absolutely essential to his ohjc<*t. 
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De«pftiring of its attainment by any other means, he, about eight yeaw aw 
caused the god to be stolen from his ancient shrine, placed hi^|n hij 
stockaded village, and became his sole minister. The occurrence of the 
Goomsur rebellion, and the investiture thereafter of Sam Bisaye with the 
authority of Government, made the recovery of the by the power of 
-the Dulbehra hopeless, and Sam Bisaye ac^quired from his possession a great 
accession of influence. The Dulbehra sued for justice from all the o^rs 
of Government who have had power in Goomsur ; and Sam Bisaye, 
challenged, promised restitution. The Dulbehra was the first hill c® 
who joined the Government in the Goomsur war. He is a very sensil^l 
moderate and just man, and has seconded my objects with extraordinary 
zeal and success." ^ 


Captain Macpherson was soon led to regard this idol, thus 
surreptiously obtained, simply in the light of stolen property, 
For, when viewed merely as a material substance, it was clearly 
the property of him who made it, or of them who contributed to 
the expence of making and preserving it. The superstitious 
uses to which it was unhappily devoted did not annihilate the 
right of property in it, as a piece of lumbering materialism; 
and did not, consequently, confer any right on others either to 
steal it or to destroy it by violence. Were its possessors to be- 
conl| enlightened in the knowledge and worship of the one 
living and true God, and were they^ in token of their conver- 
sion to the truth and of their abhorrence of lying vanities, ” 
to become iconoclasts themselves, it would he all very na- 
tural, very consistent, and very just. Being their own property, 
they would have a perfect right to do with their own as they 
pleased ; and being led to see the error of their ways, it would 
not only be reasonably but essentially necessary that they 
should give the most decisive proof of their sincerity, by casting 
their idol-god ”io the moles and to the bats,” or shivering 
it into fragments, or consuming it in the fire, or .sending it to a 
public museum as one of the trophies of the progress of tru^. 
But, for a neighbouring chief to cause such a piece of mecna- 
nism to be stolen from its shrine or place of custody — to be 
violently and lajvlessly wrenched from its 'makers and propie- 
tors, — in what respect could such an act, in its essential princi- 
ple, be distinguished from that of ordinary theft, or robbery ? 
In no way that we can see. The act was plainly an unlawful 
one — contrary alike to the dictates of reason, and natural justice, 
and Divine Revelation. Such was the viqw which, as we have 
reason to suppose. Captain Macpherson was led to take of it- 
Accordingly, in the administration of his justice y he resolved to 
act in* this case precisely as he would have done in the case of 
any other plundered or pillaged property. In other words, 
after anxious deliberation, he determined to insist on the resto- 
ration of that which had been stolen to its rightful possessor. 
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» h an act he regarded merely as one of undeniable justice, 
must command general approbation and inspire general 
confidence. From such an impression he expected to derive 
the greatest benefit to his cause. By its means, he reckoned 
that he could signally falsify to the Khonds the prevalent opi- 
nMii of his want of power, on which the current delusions were 
jffiinly founded. In this way, also, be expected to strengthen 
Pie influence of his tried partizan, the Dulbehrn, and enable 
him to form a party in every branch of the half tribe of Hodzo- 
ghoro. In any event, he fully calculated, that the league would’ 
be broken up. Sam Bisaye’s family would see their folly and join 
him at last ; or they would be convicted of plain falselio6d as to 
his power. When parties and dissensions arose in Hodzoghoro, 
his proved authority would next bo appealed to —and whenever 
this began to be, his work might be considered as virtually 
accomplished. 

A General Council of the Khond chiefs and their people 
was summoned at the agent’s tents — having previously inti- 
mated his resolution to the Dulbehra and his friends. The 
majority of those present, after sundry preliminary explana- 
tions, unhesitatingly acknowledged the great injustice of Sam 
Bisaye's theft ; though they had not yet learnt bis determina- 
tion to restore it. — When, behold, the stolen idol suddenly ap- 
peared in sight, in charge of the Dulbehra and his assistants, 
wlio liad been despatched to Sam Bisaye’s village to fetch 
it ! The assembled Khonds were seized with astonishment and 
greatly moved ; but they soon recovered themselves. Cap- 
tain Maepherson then demanded whether the restoration of it 
to its rightful hereditary possessor was not an act of pure and 
simple justice ? The elder chief of the tribe, the representative 
its common progenitors, immediately replied that it was — 
Bid' that those alone who looked to present interests, and not to 
right, had tacitly acquiesced in the illegal appropriation of Sam 
Bisaye. All the other Chiefs, then promptly admitted that this 
was true. The act, as the decision of the gitat religious and 
social question of the two districts, was regarded as an over- 
whelming proof of the agent’s justice and authority. The ulti- 
mate accomplishment of his objects seemed now certain. 

The two next days were spent by the Khonds in earnest 
consultation, alternately with the agent, with the Dulbehra 
with the previously pledged Chiefs, and with the family of 
Sam Bisaye. They at length declared that they “ were con- 
vinced Urey had been deceived as to the mind of the Govern- 
rRcnt, and as to the agent’s pow'er — that they could not resist 
ibe wisdom and the strength of the Government— and that they 
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would consult wkh and bring to one n#nd, all the branc^ of 
the hitherto recusant half tribe.*’ The final result .pf allPfeso 
counsels, — notwithstanding the unremitted efforts of the incorri- 
gible family of Sam Bisaye to divide them, — was, “ an engage^ 
rnent hg the people of Hodzoghoro to deliver up their victim^ 
and to relinquish the sacrifice upon the conditions on wh^ 
the tribes already pledged had relinguished it*' A consumi® 
tion, in itself so desirable, and in its consequences so mom^i 
tons, yet at one time so apparently hopeless, might well warrant 
'the strongest language in commemorating it. “ I cannot" writes 
Captain Macpherson, easily commuriicate a just idea of the 
importance of this resolution to the objects of the Government. 
The very stronghold of the ancient faiths where its rites had 
never been interrupted for a day^ where its champion had 
hitherto defied attack^ had yielded ; and to moral influences 
ALONE. The conquest of all Goomsur was completed. The 
moral effect of this fact upon the whole Khond population 
known to us was necessarily very great!' 

Some of the immediate effects are thus described : — 

“ The chiefs of Hodzoghoro now assisted daily at my court, and tlicir 
people began to resort to it The civil and religious influence of the Dul- 
behra extended gradually, and he was treated in form as Hoad of the 
whole Tribe. 

Forty more victims were almo^^mediately brought in. 

The oppressions of Sam Bisayemd liis sons were now openly declared liy 
all, suitors and assessors; and every charge made was admitted by l)is 
son, expressly constituted by him his representative, for no false charges can 
live in a Khond Assembly, 

There were for example two cases of the seisme and sales of men’s 
wives for lai'ge sums by Sam Bisaye, under circumstances of extreme cru- 
elty; and cases without number of the plunder of individuals on the 
falsest pretences. 

Then it was admitted, not os a charge, but as a familiar fact, that t\m 
head of cattle had been levied by Sam Bisaye on the purchase of eaW 
victim; and that the same payment had been exacted on two occa- 
sions for saving each from seizure by the Government, and that it had also 
boon required on the sacrifice of each victim. 

It was again stafed and admitted by all in public assembly, that tlio 
Khonds of the neighbo\u*ing tract of Borogotza within the Bengal frontier, 
had agreed last year to give up victims to the Bengal Government,— 
they had then taken counsel of Sam Bisaye, who exlioited them to resist 
the demand by force, if necessary, “ for there were not two GovernmeutH 
‘ but one Government, of which he was the representative ; that ho liad 

* delivered no victims from his district, and what boa the Government dona 
‘ to him ? And that the Government was, moreover, contending with the 
‘ Mussulmans on the one side, and the Mahrattas on the other, and could 
‘ not coerce the Khonds, The victims wore accordingly refused t«) the 

* Bengal officer.” 

Unhappily, when the agent’s measures were thus in ruphl 
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j)ro||s of execution, severe illness from fever compiled him 
oiic^ore to quit the hills,— leaving so far ** uncompleted the 
conquest of the body of ti^e people of Hodzoghoro wgument 
and justice, and while many victims yet remained undelivered." 
In this exigency, he had plainly no alternative but to impose 
p^he Dulbehra, as head of the tribe, the duty of inducing the 
^ivery of the rest. His own departure from the hill country, 
l|[s might be anticipated, was the signal for redoubled exertions 
on the part of the inveterately hostile family of Sam Bisaye, 
to frustrate his unconfirmed measures. And by dint of sundry 
lying fictions, they partially succeeded. By the sanction, how- 
ever, of the agent to the Governor, Captain Macpherson, sum- 
moned the guilty parties to Aska. The three most important 
of them appeared and were detained with their father. This 
decisive measure immediately produced the desired elfect. The last 
obstruction to the agent of the Government was removed. Delu- 
sion upon the old ground was no longer possible, the remaining 
victims were forthwith brought to the Dulbehra, and his para- 
mount authority was acknowlcged by the whole tribe. Of the 
practical consequences which ensued, the following are particu- 
larized as worthy of special notice ; — 

" 1 liave the high satisfaction to state that the groat season of sacriftco 
is past, and tliat there has been no apparent tendency to sacrifice in any 
part of thoTChond country of Ooomsur. The stage of prop^-oss attained 
iiy each tribe, in the religious change, has, however, been distinctly mark- 
od in this period. The tribes of Bora Mutah and Athara Mutah, most 
advanced, have not received, from the festivals held around them, a par- 
ticle of the flesh into their soil. Five men of the latter, of whom ono 
wa<4 a priest, attended a sacrifice within the Bengal frontier, brought away 
llcsli and buried it secretly in their village fields. 

When the act was known, the people instantly compelled them to dig it 
m and sent them with it to my chief agent, demanding their punish- 
by the Government, as false to it and to them, and deeply criminal 
in the sight of the gods. 

I have detained the priest, but hope tliat it may be possible to release him 

soon. 

Tlie Khonds of Hodzoghoro, as was to be expected, have brought flesh 
to many of their villages. The distiicts of Tentilghur and Chokanad, as 
1 am at present informed, have remained almost but not perfocuy pure, 
fho whole number of victims rescued this year is 142, and all are Khonds, 
or Panwas, or of the other castes permanently resident on the hills, except 
two Hindu children fropa the low country hordering on the Ghats. 'Iho 
experience of this and of last year proves that the practice of kidnapping 
children from the low country has nearly ccaseu in this part ot the 
district.'’ 

Such was the moral and pacific campaign of the early part 
1844, and such were some of its more remarkable results. 
The direct authority of Government had been established among 
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rude, tribwtf by eupplying Iheir gHeteet soeii^ want^at 
— in a form and in a spirit beneficial and aeeeptaEle to 
. tifiem. A]^ that Authority combined with infiaehce derived 
filin' every%j||^er available source, had amply sufficed to induce 
them to adopf the religious change desired. Of the perma- 
nence of that change, little reasonable doubt could be entertaii^h^ 
if the measures which had been adopted, should be confirmd^^ 
and if measures productive of similar results, should be imr^U 
diately addressed to the neighbouring sacrificing tribes, 
that the gained population should not be tempted, by seeing unre- 
pressed festivals upon thcjr borders. The sacrificing tribes in 
contact with the gained tribes were all within the Bengal 
frontier — the sacrificing population of Goomsur being cut off 
from that of the South by non-sacrificing tracts. 

The measures which Captain Macpherson deemed it his duty 
to recommend as more immediately necessary, to the full accom- 
plishment of the objects of Government in the Khond country 
connected with Goomsur, were the following : — 


“ let. Sam Bisaye’s final removal from office. 

2nd. His permanent mansion from the Khond country, with the 
three following members ^llPhis family, viz. Lockno, brother of Sam 
Bisaye, Boijo and Bura, sons of Sam Bisaye, and now removed from it 
His return thither, or the retum^^ther of these three persons, would be the 
re-establishment of the sacrifioej^piany members of his family remain, and 
may be permitted to reside in TTodzoghoro, while they live inoffensively. 
The elevation of any member of Sam Bisaye’s family to his office, under 
any oiroumstances, would, in the sight of the whole Khond population, be 
equivalent to his restoration. 

3rd. The confirmation of the resumption hy the Dulbehra of Tentilgbur, 
of the office aud official lands of his fathers, according to Khond usage, in 
the district of Hodzoghoro. 

This was very strongly desired by four-fifths of the tribe and acquiesced 
in by all except a few personal friends of Sam Bisaye. ^ 

The Dulbehra is now, in fact, fully re-established as Hindu head by his tfW 
according to its usages. His most able services and tried fidelity cannot 
be too highly rewaified, and he is absolutely necessary, as head of his 
tribe, to the work stjll to be accomplished ; we cannot' bear to have a chief 
of doubtful character upon the Bengal frontier. 

4tb. The confirmation of Sirdar Panda Naik in the charge of the two 
districts of Bora Mutah and Athwa Mutah and in the Sirdarship of tbe 
Mutah of Panohgudda, a tract of forest at the base of the Ghats necessary 
to the first office, and lately held by Sam Bisaye. The influence of Panda 
Nidk with these tribes is very great. He has, irnfact, managed them for 
the' last 20 yeaiw, for the Efuab of Goomsur and for the Governm^ t,-^ 
few tracts in the immediate vicinity of Sam Bisaye’s country erf ipted- 
They unanimously desired his appointment. They could not possiVy 
been gained withovt bis most aoie aid, and his future services aro 
pensaole. 

5th. The Go«5mmeni has not been pleased to eommunioate any ora» 
in reference to my suggestion to permit a party of sappers to afford the ew 
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^^<je8safy to the fo^raAtioIlf^of a ro^ iu the OourmSnghia GhM. Th# 
upor^ce of opening a communloation through the Ghats, and l^nd 
ounti^ beydnd, in tnia line, has been folly recognised* by Qo^rhment. 
'here does not now exist a single tolerable approach to the ^ond ooiiQtry. 
'his Ghat in which alone, sn far as is known, a good ^pfoaoh may'll 
aaily made, is now impracticable on horseback, and is almost given up 
ythe Briry arris who have hitherto struggled threugh it. 

jlpLptain — of the Survey has very carefully traced an excellent line 

Bread in it, deviating, at some noints, from the old line. I have 
landed none of tlie money granted lor it, in the hope, that Government 
nay yet accede to my suggestion. No road not constructed with skill can 
tear the torrents of these mountains for a single season. 

The erection of a few substantial Cutohery bungalows at different points 
n the Khond country will, I conceive, promote in a very important aegreo 
lie objects of Government. They will conduce greatly to the healUi of 
he public servants, and will always afford shelter to the sick. They will 
ertainly produce a very cousiderable moral effect upon the rude Khonds 
Ls signify mg the establishment of the authority of the Government and 
ts intentions to maintain it permanently, and they will serve as a place 
if refuge for victims. These uses and effects have all boon experienced in 
I striking degree from the bungalow built by Government at Courminghia. 

1 therefore beg leave to suggest that the Government may be pleased to 
auction the erection of two Cutchery bungalows at a cost of Rupees one 
housaiid.” 


With reference to the future, Capttfp^Macpherson conceived 
hat it was established, that, if the climate of the southern 
facts should be found endurable fj: one or two months in the 
fear, the abolition of the sacrificowroughout the Khond coun- 
;ry might now be hopefully regarded as thoroughly practicable, 
riie great necessarily been in the first step ; iu 

he acquisition of the requisite knowledge; the formation of 
efficient instruments ; and the completion of an experimental 
)peration upon a scale suflSciently large to test the principles 
ipplied. This primary difficulty had now been not only sur- 
ll^nted, but triumphantly, surmounted. The singular moral 
* intellectual aptitude of the Khonds to receive the new ideas, 
fthicli it was desired to communicate to them, seemed strongly 
to sanction the expectation that their progress jn improvement 
would fully correspond to the opportunities which should be 
afforded to them— and that they fairly promised to make a noble 
return for wise tutelage and the guardianship of equitable law. 

The Government having intimated that it was its serious 
intention to frame a ^general measure for the accomplishment 
of its objects, Captain Maepherson once more deemed it to be 
lus duty to declare that the views so often previously submitted 
'Q his letters and reports, with respect to the principles and 
conditions of such a measure, had been amply confirmed by 
s^nbseqnefit experidhee. He again announced Mis conviction 
ffiat it was absolutely nece8sarv*f**w<f the Khond sgent should 

R U 
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have the immediate management of the bill zemiadaties with 
which the tribes, to whom his operations should be successively 
directed, happened to be connected. It was a matter which did 
not admit of a question, that, to a progressive work of social 
and religious change to be effected mainly through moral in- 
fluences, unity of design and unbroken continuity of ac4^ 
were indispensable — that operations, like those already ajg 
scribed, and which had been carried out by anxious, interruptJ|S 
and embarrassed efforts, could be effectually accomplished only 
upon principles of procedure distinctly recognized by the Go- 
vernment, and by a confidential agent armed with the fullest 
power adequately to realize them. 

In the conclusion of his masterly Report of the 8th May, 1841, 
Captain Macpherson brought to the notice of Government the 
eminent services of his two chief native assistants, whom he 
characterizes in the following emphatic and generous strain 

" To my head munshi, Baba Khan, I owe the acquisition, in the yean 
1837-38*39, of all the information respecting Khond usages which I had the 
honor to submit to Government in my printed report. The ability and de 
voted zeal which he has since displayed in this work could not be surpassed. 
He commands in an extraordinary degree the confidence and affections of 
the Khonds and of the rude instruments employed amongst them, and liis 
health' has suffered much. 

Sundera Singh, son of the late Rajah of Souradah, has afforded assistance 
which has been equally invaluable. ’ Bred amongst the Khonds counected 
with his zomiudary, but still a well educated Hindu gentleman, he brings 
knowledge and an hereditary influence which no other man can possess 
His services in the Khond country, during tho Goomsiir rebellion, were 
acknowledged by a grant of land ; and he has devoted himself with the 
utmost Z 08 U to the work in which I am engaged. 

I venture to suggest, that the bestowal by Government of a small raaik 
of approbation upon these two servants may produce important effects.— 
There now exists extreme difficulty iu inducing men of character and talent 
to engage in this work, from ideas connected with caste, from its g||^t 
danger, its difficulty, and its bringing no desirable influence. 

The marked appreciation by the Government of devotion to it, even by 
conferring an honorary medal, might I conceive tend in an important degree 
to I’emove this difficulty.” 

Captain Maepberson’s Report of the ’Sth May was very 
promptly forwarded, on tho following day, to the Madras Go- 
vernment, by Mr. Anstruther, acting agent to the Governor. 
doing so, bo briefly adverted to tho great evil arising from the 
divided territorial jurisdiction, owing to tho Khond country 
being situated, partly within the limits of the Madras presiden- 
cy, and partly within those of tho Bengal presidency. There 
was, ho admitted, a communication between the officers 
charge of tUfr Khond districts within these two presidencies. 
But, as they were still authorities, deriving their m- 
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structions from two separate Goveruments, it was clear that 
however cordial their co-operation, the benefits of a complete 
unity of action could not possibly be attained. 

Neither did the Madras Government, to its credit it must be 
said, lose any time in taking the Report into its consideration. In 
iy^inutes of consultation of 13th June, it was noted that the 
j|Kt Noble the Governor in Council (the Marquis of Tweedalo) 
perused it with the highest satisfaction; and that his Lord- 
ship in Council “ desired to record the sense he entertained of the 
merits and exertions of the principal assistant agent, the chief 
instrument in effecting so important a change in the Kbond 
Imbits and religious principles.” After minutely reviewing the 
whole of Captain Macpherson’s proceedings, with the remark- 
able success which attended them, his Lordship in Council had 
“ the greatest pleasure in sanctioning all the measures" which 
had been adopted, and in repeating his approbation of the 
af^ent’s conduct tliroughout these proceedings.” 

Also, with respect to the farther measures suggested as imme- 
diately necessary to the full and permanent accomplishment 
of the objects of Government — such as, the removal from office 
ami attendant profits^ of Sam Bimi/efitnd the permanent exclu- 
ma from the Khond country of hini and the three members 
of his family that had been most obnoxious ; the confirmation 
of tlie Dulbebra in his lately resumed hereditary office and 
lands attached to it; tlie confirmation of Sirdar Panda Naik 
m his important charge ; the construction of the pivijected road 
hy the Courminghia Ghat ; and the erection of bungalows in 
the Kbond country, — with respect to one and all of these mea- 
‘-ures, liis Lordship in Council thoroughly approved of them, 
and desired that instructions should he issued for having (hem 
“immediately and fully carried out.” Medals also were ordered 
to be struck, with suitable inscriptions, for delivery to tlie 
agent’s two chief Native assistants, “ as a testimony offered by 
the Government to their meritorious and important services.” 
And finally, it was resolved again to address Ihe Government 
of India relative to- the proposition that the jurisdiction of the 
Khond agent should extend over the several hill zemindaries 
connected with the Khond tribes, as well as the suggestion 
of the agent on the employment of a single agency for the entire 
Khond country. * 

On the same day, the 13th June, Mr. Drury, chief secre- 
tary to the Government of Fort St. George, forwarded to Mr. 
Davidson, officiating secretary to the Government of India, 
the last Report of Captain Macpherson’s operaAions iMid suc- 
cesses, with the orders of the Madras Government upon it. 
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Nor was it sent merely ia a dry formal official manner — but ac- 
companiecl with hearty recommendations. The secretary was 
desired to notify to the Supreme Government, the high satisfac- 
tion of the most Noble the Governor in Council at the verified 
results of Captain Macpherson s judicious measures ; and to ex- 
press his hope that the operations on the Bengal Frontier 
meet with an equally happy termination, as the proceedings!^ 
the Madras side ; — since, independently of other consideratiomll 
it was much to be desired that, the good faith and constancy or 
the tribes in Goomsur, pledged to non-sacrifice, might not be 
liable to the temptation of viewing the Meriah rites celebrated 
with impunity around them. In order to thiS; it seemed essen- 
tial that all the hill zemindaries, including those on the Bengal 
side, namely, Boad, Duspulla, and Nyaghur, should be placed 
under the same general system of management. Whether the 
working of such a system, with the needful authority, should be 
vested in a solo agent for the entire Khond country, as Captain 
Macpherson’s more mature experience now inclined him to 
prefer, or delegated to the officers in Ganjam and Cuttack, en- 
gaged more immediately in the suppression of the Meriah 
sacrifice, by appointing them Joint Magistrates, as formerly sug- 
gested by the Principal Assistant, was a subject for the decision 
of the Government of India. But the former of these plans, 
or that last proposed, of having one sole agent for the entire 
Khond country, was that which received the recommendation of 
the Madras Government — as it tended more ofiectually to pro- 
duce that combination of influence and unity of action, and the 
same directed by one instrument to one system, which the mo?t 
zealous and willing co-operation of authorities, acting apart from 
one another, would fail to bring about. And lastly, the Secre- 
tary was desired to state that the Madras Government had not 
yet been favoured with the sentiments of the Government *of 
India on the measures, past and future, relative to the sacrifice in 
general— and that some definite and organized plan, sanctioned 
by the highest authority, appeared urgently necessary, and await 
ed for by the local officers with much anxiety. 

Hitherto, we have been simply following the main stream of 
those operations which were directed towards the abolition of 
the Meriah sacrifice. But, it must not be forgotten that there 
was another practice scarcely less revolting to the feelings ot 
humanity, which was, for the first time, brought to light b} 
Captain Macpherson, in the course of his visit to the southern 
Khond districts early in 1842.* This was the abhorrent 


* See palcatta Review, No. IX. pftge 3$l->34. 
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tice of female infanticide^ carried out by some of the Khond 
tribes to an almost exterminating extent. The portions of the 
Khond country in which it was ascertained for certain to have 
prevailed, were included in the zemindaries of Souradah, Cora- 
(lah, and Chinna Kimedy in the Ganjam district ; divided into 
districts, namely, Pondacole, Guldi, Degi, Buri, and 
jffndami, and possessed by a few tribes which are subdivided 
plito numerous branches, with a population, at a rough estimate, 
of about 60,000. On his first visit, the information received by 
the agent led him to conclude that the annual sacrifice of guilt- 
less and helpless female children in these districts, amounted to 
the fearful aggregate of a thousand! Subsequent and more 
searching investigations, far from shewing that this aggregate 
was over-estimated, tended rather to prove that it was considera- 
bly under the mark. So that, after the inquiries of two years, 
he reckoned that the number of female infants annually destroy- 
ed, averaged from twelve to fifteen hundred! The extent to 
wliich the practice was carried, was found to vary materially in 
the five districts. In Buri, ho saw mantj villages of above a 
hundred houses y in which there was not a single female child! 
In Pondacole, in villages of that size, one or perhaps two might 
he found ! In Guldi, female infants are very rarely reared ! In 
Degi, the practice of destroying them was limited to a few tracts 
on Its border, next to Guldi. Bespecting Cundami, no informa- 
tion, on which perfect reliance might be placed, could bo obtain- 
ed ; though the general impression was, that there too the atro- 
cious practice prevailed to an enormous extent ! 

With reference to the Meriah sacrifice, a good deal has been 
already recorded, relative to its proximate causes and some 
thing also has been advanced respecting tlie inducements to 
female infanticide. f But, as we are now about to unfold the 
measures adopted by the indefatigable agent for its abolition, 
it may be well to inquire into the further light which the 
experience of two years tended to throw upon the subject. 
The tribes that practised infanticide were found to belong 
to the division of the Khond people which did not offer human 
sacrifices. The usage was now fully ascertained to owe its 
origin and its maintenance partly to religious opinions, and 
partly to ideas from which certain very important features of 
Khond manners ariSe. But, on so delicate and difficult a subject 
we deem it better to let the agent set forth his own views, as 
expounded in his Report of 10th July 1844 : — 

“ The Khonds believe that the supreme deity, the Sun-god, created all 

• Bee Calcutta Review, No. IX. page 60. f See CalcntU Review, No. IX. page 
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things good ; that the Eartli goddess introduced evil into the world ; and 
that these two powers have since conflicted. The non-sacrificing tribes 
make the supremo deity the great object of their adoration— neglecting the 
Eaith goddess. The sacrificing tribes, on the other hand believe the pro- 
pitiation of tho latter power to be the most necessary worship. Now the 
tribes which practice female infanticide hold, that the Sun-god, on contem- 
plating the deplorable effects produced by the creation of the chief beioff 
of feminine nature, charged men to bring up only as many females as tlfaj 
could restrain from producing evil to society. This is the fli-st idea up(« 
which the usage is founded. 

Again, the Khonds believe, that souls almost invai-iably return to ani- 
mate human forms in the families in which they have been first born and 


received. * i. i • , 

But the reception of the soul of an infant into a family, is completed 
only on tho performance of the ceremony of naming, upon the 7tli day 
after its birth. 

The death of a female infant, therefore, before that ceremonial of recep- 
tion, is believed to exclude its soul from the circle of family spirits, dimi- 
nishing by one the chance of future female births in the family, and, as the 
first aspiration of every Khond is, to have male children, this belief is a 
powerful incentive to infanticide. , . . 3 

But the practice also, springs from and produces alternately the ideas 
upon which the relations of the sexes, and especially those which are 
directly involved, in the marriage tie, are mainly iounded in these tribes. 

The influence of women is, I believe, greater among the Khonds than 
amongst any other people which has been described, and is strongest in 
the tribes in which infanticide is practised. Their opinions have great 
weight upon every public and private question, and their direct agency is 
essential upon almost all occasions. 'J’he presence of the sisters and 
daughters of a tribe is indispensable at its battles, to afford aid and encou- 
ragement. Its wives, who are neutral between the tribes of their fatliei's 
and their husbands, are necessary to make peace. The Khond women 
constantly settle difficult questions between tlieir tribes, and the Kajabj 
through their ladies with whom tlicy are always in commimication,— and 
these ladies it may be observed, are always employed on critical occasions, 
as irresistible instruments to sway the Khond cniefs. But the ascendancy 
of Khond women is completed by their matrimonial privileges. A wife in 
these ti-ibes, is permitted to indulge in intrigue at pleasure ; her preteu 
sions not suffenng diminution, at least, when fines ai*e levied on her con- 
victed level’s ; — while on the other hand, infidelity on the part of a mamea 
man is held to be in the last degi-ee dishonourable, and is punished by Ins 
complete exclusion from society. A wife, moreover, mey quit her hus- 
bana at any time, except when she is pregnant, or within a year after the 
birth of a child, and sho may then return to her father’s house, or con- 
tract a new maniage ; — while no man who is without a wife may refuse 
to receive any woman who may choose to enter his house, to become its 

mistress. . / 1 a 

Now, a bridegroom in these tribes, gives a largQ consideration 
wife in cattle and money. The sura is chiefly subscribed by his branch ot 
his tribe, and is paid to the father of his wife, who, again distributes it 
amongst the heoos of families of his own branch. All civil contracts 
arao jgst the Khonds being, accoi^ing to very curious usages, more tribs 
than pei*8onal. But when a wife quits her husband, he has a right 
reclaim the whole sum paid for her ; while her father at the same tiuis- 
hecomcs entitled to levy a like sum from the new' husband, to whom ««' 
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has altached herself ; the tribes of the parties being answerable for each. 

These restitutions and exactions, always to be made, it is to be ob^rved. 
betwixt members of different tribes which aoknowl^ge no common au- 
thority, and which have invariably a stock of unsettled disputes, are in 
the simplest cases, productive of infinite difficulty and vexation, and they 
have given rise to two-thirds of the sanguinary feuds which distract the 
ly^nd country, “ A married daughter,” say these Khonds, “ is to any man 
rJKt a rich and powerful chief who desires to form connections, and is able 
gpgfmake sudden and lai’ge restitutions, and to his tribe, a curse. By the 
Ptieath of our female infanta before they ai-e conscious of the light, the lives 
of men without number are saved, ana we live in comparative peace." 

lu the Report from which this painfully interesting extract has 
been taken, the author proceeds to detail the measures which he 
had been led to adopt, during the two preceding years for the 
abolition of this infauticidal practice, and the results which had 
been attained. And, considering the atrocious nature of the 
practice in itself, together with the awful extent to which it has 
prevailed for unnumbered ages, what reader of sound under- 
standing, or correct moral sensibility, or kindly sympathy with 
the ills and woes of humanity, will not bo eagerly desirous to 
learn the nature of the measures employed, and vehemently 
lo long for and anticipate their success ? 

Every practising physician will tell us that by far the most 
difficult and important part of his art is the Dia^nosis-^iho 
clear discrimination of the precise seat and nature of his patients 
malady. For obvious it must bo to the common sense of all 
men, that a mistake as to the essential character of the disease 
must produce a corresponding mistake as to the nature of the 
appropriate remedy — that a clear discriminating knowledge of 
the former is indispensable to the primary suggestion and 
seasonable application of the latter — and that an imsuited or 
inadequate remedy must only aggravate, instead of mitigat- 
ing or removing, the threatening symptoms of any disorder. 
Thus judged and thus acted the principal assistant for Khoiid 
affairs. His Jirst object always was, minutely to inspect the 
social malady for whose cure or removal he ,was expected to 
operate— to trace it, if possible, to its source ov primary seat — 
to lay bare its roots — and to fix and define its originating or 
pre-disposing proximate causes. In the present instance, wo 
have seen from the extract quoted, how fully and successfully ho 
endeavoured to accomplish all this, with reference to the social 
leprosy of the fell practice of female infanticide. The chief 
causes which at least sustained, if they did not originate it, 
were these : A belief in its conditional injunction by the Deity : 

A belief that the practice conduced to the birth of male off- 
^pving : An opinion, that the destruction and bloodshed which 
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spring from the capricious dissolution of marriage ties by 
womon> made the usage the less of two evils. 

Such being the chief sustaining causes of the fatal disease, 
these will naturally suggest the distinguishing feature of the 
proposed remedy. Let us now attend to its leading constituent 
elements. These, as might be expected, will be found pa^^y 
of a general and partly of a specific character. Those of ts^ 
former description are such as are common to the infan ticidlB 
aud the sacrificiag tribes. With these, therefore, our readers 
must, by this time, bo tolerably familiar. 

The same general and fundamental conditions characterize, 
with minor exceptions and subordinate modifications, the state of 
society among all the Khond tribes, whether infanticidal, or 
sacrificing, or neither. It is plain, therefore, that the same 
general principles must govern any civilizing measures which 
may be applied to any of these classes or divisions. In each 
division ecpially, the peculiar genius of the people, the form 
and the spirit of their institutions, and their physical situ- 
ation, precluding the application of the forces by which civi- 
lized power can act directly upon barbarism, appeared to 
indicate tlio general course of procedure so often alluded to. 
This course consists of two main branches. First, an endeavour 
to establish the authority of Government over each cluster of 
tribes, by supplying their chief social wants beneficially aud 
acceptably to them, and above all by conferring on them the 
inestimable boon of justice and peace. Second, a continuous 
systematic attempt to obtain the complete dominion over them 
which is necessary to sway them to the radical changes desired 
in their religion and their manners, by combining with the 
direct authority so acquired, every form of influence which can 
be created by acting upon their reason, their feelings, their afi'eo- 
tions, and on the whole circle of their minor interests. 

In three of the five districts, in which infaiitieide prevails— 
those of Pondacole, Guldi and Degi, in the zemindaries of 
Souradah and Boradah — Captain Maepherson endeavoured by 
degrees to carry out this general plan. A spirit of confidence 
having, through the varied agencies employed, succeeded the 
feelings of deep apprehension and distrust which he found to 
prevail on his first visit, ^ his primary object was the establishment 
of authority, through the dispensation of 'justice. With this 
view he proceeded to settle questions of importance whenever it 
was quite certain that he could act with distinct and lasting 
benefit — always alive to the consideration that partial and tem- 


* See Calcutta Review, No. XV. page 4. 
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porary measures of interference with any portion of the 
Khond people can produce nothing but unmi.xod evil, by 
veakening or breaking down the existing guarantees for order, 
vitbout establishing others in their stead. In effecting this object 
le employed generally the same methods of detail, and, in part, 

r f same agency, which he used in accomplishing the like work 
Goomsur. 

But, without entering into particulars, we may simply state, 
\\at, within the eighteen months previous to July, 184-1, these 
varied operations included the settlement of a largo number of 
questions oi every class, in every part ol fhe nearer tracts ol 
Vundacole, and affected to a considerable extent the whole popu- 
lutioii of Guldi and Degi. The general result may be very 
briefly stated. While the superior and more distant tribe of 
Guldi* exhibited many favourable symptoms, ihe authoritif 
of Govenunent was completely estahlished in Pondacole and in 
heyi, and the people of these districts anxiously desired ihe 
complete extension to them of its justice and protection^ as these 
arc afforded to. ihe tribes of Goomsur f 
'rho general influence thus obtained from his acceptable dis- 
IM'iisation of justice — the greatest of their social wants — Cop- 
liun Maepherson next endeavoured to apply as an enforcement 
to his persuasives on the subject of abolishing the noxious prac- 
tice of infanticide. 

But, besides the application of this general influence, ho re- 
sorted to every other lawful expedient of a more specific kind, 
and having a direct and distinctive bearing on the .specific object 
contemplated. And, amongst the more special means tlius 
employed, was the use of arguments directly opposed to the 
''pinions and the reasonings by which the practice of infanti- 
cide was supported. Of these the following is the author s epi- 
lonie : — 

“ With respect to these, I liavc held — 1st, Uiat the alleged injunction of 
the deity, by which the usage is justified, is, plainly, hut a conditional 

* The tribe of Guldi is reported to be superior in courage, iu physical strength, 
and m most Khond virtues, as it is iu wealth, in proportion to its nuiribers and territory, 
to auy other tribe with which we are Btfjuainted. 

has never buffered a st'rious defeat, and not having felt our jiower in Uie. Goomsw 
I’^bellion, it entertains very exaggerated ideas of its pi ogress and irapoiunce. It 
•s divided into two hostill parties of unequal btrength. The weaker of these haa 
■'Ought and obtained our friendsliip, and is disposed to obedience, alUiuugh it it not 
vet brought under authority. ^ , 

t he stronger has avail^ itself in some instances of our mediation, out it averse 
to Uje idea of subordination, and to that of the relinquiahment of the prMtioe of 
Infanticide, as its sign. Upon the conduct of Uiis fine tribe, the minds of ihe whole 
Khond population in this quarter, both tlie portion which practices lufanUcide. and 
umt which sacrifices, is fixed ; and upon iu complete subjection to the will of Uie 
Government very much depends. 
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permission, authorising it at the utmost, only in so far and for so long, 
as the men of any tribe shall find themselves unequal to maintain tin? 
peace of ^ciety undisturbed through their women, — une(jual, that is, to 
the first duties of manhood ; — the admission of the necessity of the prac- 
tise by these Tribes, necessarily placing them in a position of inferiority 
to all of mankind who are not compelled by their incapacity to do justice 
in questions of propriety arising out of the marriages of their daugliter^to 
destroy them in infancy. 

2nd. I have simply asserted that enquii*y will prove the second allej^H 
cause of the usage — the opinion that male births are increased by the des^ 
truction of female infants — to ho unfounded. 

3rd. With respect to the justification which is laid on the jp’ound, that 
the destruction of infants is a less evil than that which must arise from the 
contests attendant on the capricious dissolution of their marriages, I have 
held it to bo obvious, that the practice of infanticide, and the cause of those 
contests re-act upon each other alternately, as cause and cflect. Infanticide 
produces a scarcity of women which raises marriage payments so high, that 
tribes are easily induced to contest their adjustment when dissolutions of 
the tie occur ; while these dissolutions are plainly promoted, by that scar- 
city, which prevents every man from having a wife. On the cessation of 
iutonticide, women would become abundant, and the marriage payment 
would become small — every man would have a wife in those districts as 
elsewhere ; women would have less power to change, and when they did, tl»erc 
would be no dilliculty in making the requisite adjustment of property. But 
lastly, the Government is now about to remove entirely this ground for tlic 
practice by preventing contests about property involved in marriage con 
tracts, by adjudicating all questions respecting it in these districts, as it does 
in Goomaur. 

Thus the evil which infanticide is held to avert will finally cease, nml 
with it, all pretence of justification founded on the permissive sanction of 
the deity.” 

Such arguments and considerations were addressed to the 
infanticidttl Khonds in the same spirit as those which hud 
been addressed to the sacrificing tribes of Goomsiir. The rea- 
son and strong aflections were directly appealed to-y-but in 
such a way as not unnecessarily to irritate, to ofiend, or to awa- 
ken any natural feeling or sentiment into uncontrollable hosti- 
lity. Making the amplest allowance for their past ignorance 
and blind hereditary belief, he did not, in the first instance, 
arraign and denounce the practice which he laboured to abo- 
lish, as deliberate presumptuous sins, but rather as sins of igno- 
rance — not as wilful crimes, but rather as deplorable errors. 
It was, however, eagerly admitted by all the people addressed, 
that if the usages which we condemned were not founded upon 
express ordinances of the deity or upon«>necessity, they were 
deep crimes ; while the statement, that in them our own fore- 
fathers had once participated, but from them had successively 
been delivered, and elevated to that high position to which we 
now desire to raise the Khonds, — seemed always to produce a 
deep impression. 
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Eventually the chiefs of the two tribes of Pondacole and Degi, 
with a minority of those of Guldi came to acknowledge the force 
of the arguments opposed to their opinions in support of in- 
fanticide. They appeared to feel deeply the imputation of in- 
feriority with which the agent laboured to associate the practice 
astounded upon the alleged permission of Deity. They rea- 
^ admitted that the usage and the evil which it was held to 
^rt, reacted on each other as cause and effect; and that, 
wlien the latter should be prevented by the promised extension 
of the justice of the Government, all necessity, if not every 
cause that might be alleged for the former, would cease. 

Besides all these appliances, there was still another special 
measure to which Captain Macplierson resorted, and which resulted 
in effects of great importance. As it is one, the nature and 
j^ropriety of which have often been misunderstood, it is proper 
to receive the author’s own account of it. It is as follows : — 

“ [ conceived that between a people organised on tlie principle of family, 
arul jiatriarclially governed, amongst whom conti’acts between individuals 
arc also engagements between tribes, and the important class of maiTiago 
contracts gives rise to the strongest feelings, next to those of religion, which 
connect society, — I conceived, that between this people and the (iovernment 
a new bond of connection, involving intluence of the highest value to this 
miglit bo created through tho maniage toils chiefs of the female 
wards of Government saved from sacrifleo — I, accordingly, about months 
ago, after careful preparation, bestowed 53 of those wards, Khonds and a 
lew Panwas, in marriage upon chiefs and men of influence in Pondacole, 
lialf of Giildi and Degi. In the operation, 1 suhjccted both tlio nrincL 
pals and their followers for a long period to tho influences of wliieh 1 liavo 
already spoken, — settling the disputes of all, and reasoning with all ; while 
I at tho same time exhausted every art by which 1 could hope to engraft 
ideas analogous to those of family counoction, upon tho existing ideas of 
• nil coimcction with the Government. 

'I'he degree of influence which has been acquired through the gradual 
development of this measure has surpassed my cxpoctutions. Slight diflbr- 
enees in manners and feelings respecting persons devoted as victims, ren- 
dered both parties at first averse to marriage; hut an entire change of 
feeling on this point took place. When it was found that the bestowal of a 
ward of the Government denoted its favour and confidence, and was the 
beginning of a new and beneficial relationship to it, — that the iuterests of 
the Government followed its children undiminished into their new families 
and tribes, giving to these special claims to consideration,— tlien arose the 
strongest desire to obtain these wards in marriage. 

I have since laboured to strengthen and multiply the ties between them, 
and all connected with them, and tho Government, throiigli the maintenance 
of regular intercourse with them, and tho carelnl observance, as toi' os pos- 
‘^ihle, of the foi-ms, and tlie duties, and the use of the language, of tho 
paternal relation. Thus ideas of connection and of authority, analagous to 
fliose which arise from natural affinity, have become blended in the raindl of 
these people, to a certain extent, with their existing ideas of civil connection 
''ith the Government. Even in Guldi, wheic our direct authority is not 
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yet eHtablislied the iiiiluence arising from this quasi-family connection has 
produced vei-y important results.* 

The example of fifty-three heads of families who have relinquished the 
usage, forming a close and distinctive connection with the Government 
has necessarily produced a strong impression upon all ; and more authority 
has been practioallv derived from this measure, directly and indirectly, than 
I could have hopedf to acquire through the use of all other means which are 
available, in a vei^ long period.” ^ 

The general results of these varied measures in the two yen” 
of their operation, were the establishment in Pondacole andDegi 
of the authority of the Government, and of general and growing 
tendency to relinquish the usage of infanticide. Of the tribe of 
Gfildi one division was disposed to acknowledge the authority of 
Government, and had been induced by argument, and by the pres- 
sure of the influence acquired through the marriage of the Go- 
vernment wards, to relinquish the practice to an important extent. 
Much pains were bestowed on obtaining a correct return of tlte 
female children born and preserved in Pondacole, Degi, and 
the partly gained half of Guldi— shewing their tribes, branches, 
villages, and fathers’ names, during the two last years ; and the 
agent had the high satisfaction to state that above 170 fomide in- 
fants — seventy in Pondacole, fortyrfivo iti Degi, and fifty-five in 
Guldi— -had certainly been saved in these tracts, in that period; 
and that, of this number, two-thirds had been saved within tlic 
last fifteen months, through the direct and varied influences 
which he had brought to bear on them. And it was liis decidi'd 
conviction, with respect to the future, that the progress of the 
work would be co-extensive with the prudent and vigorous 
development of the measures which were then in netne 
operation. 

Here, for the present, we pause. SignaDsuccess, as we have 
seen, continued to crown the well directed efforts of the agent 
towards the abolition of the two-fold enormity — female infanti- 
cide and human sacrifice. 

These successful efforts called forth, as might be anticipated, 
an expression (5f the cordial approbation and thanks of the 
Madras Government. Nor was the Honourable the Court of 
Directors beliindhand on the occasion; as the 'following ex- 
tract from a General Letter from the Court, dated 2nd April, 181;'), 
will abundantly shew : — 

“ We have perused with much interest the further i*eports submitted by 
Captain Mocphei-son of the measures which he has adopted with so irnu b 
success for the suppression of the m-acticos of human sacrifice and female 
mflfctioide amongst the Khond trioes. The judgment and energy which 


• Fifty five infants have there been saved. 
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cliariifterize his benevolent efibrts, wanant iia in tlio confident expectation 
tliat he will at no distant period succeed in altogether banishing these bar- 
barous rites from the tracts under our control ; the more especially as tliey 
will be no longer obstructed by the adverse influence exercised by Sam 
Bisaye, whose removal from office, as well as that of the more active mem* 
bers of his family, appears to have been a measure absolutely required and 
justly merited. 

AVg approve generally of the measures which have been sanctioned by your 
^vernment. and with respect to those which you have referred for tlie de- 
^ion of the Government of India ; such as the extension of the authority 
of the Khond agent over certain of tho Hill zemiudaries, and the placing ail 
tlie Khond tribes, whether within your own presidency or in tho neighbouring 
district of Bengal, under tho authority of tho same officer.” 

The sphere, as we have already seen, within whieh Captain 
Mticplicrson had reaped the fruits of his skilful and indefatigable 
hibours, was hitherto comparatively limited ; and the great object 
was to extend those measures, of which experience had proved tho 
applicability and the efTectiveness, to all the surrounding Khond 
icrn lories. But as these lay within the two separate presidencies 
of Madras and Bengal, and were parcelled out under ^liffeiont 
local jurisdictions, an net of the Supreme Legislature was 
required to sever them from existing relationships and jilaco 
them unitedly under one paramount authority. Partly on ac- 
count of health, and partly in order to assist in tho concoction 
and expedite the passing of such an act, Captain ^lacpherson, 
in the month of October, 1811, came to Calcutta, leaving tho 
jigency in charge of his head-assistant, Dr. CadenheaJ, — 
a gentleman who was thoroughly conversant with the views and 
plans of his superior, and pre-eminently endowed with every 
rc(|uisitc qualification of head and heart to watch and dijcct 
their progress. 

On reaching Calcutta, the agent was naturally very anxious 
to secure the passing of an enactment, in time to enable him 
to return, armed with the necessary powers, to tho scene of 
active operation, during the ensuing cold season. But un- 
expected causes of hindrance and delay, in strange and be- 
wildering succession, were found to interpose in the way of such 
a consummation. Of these we do not care now to speak. The 
explication of them may well be reserved for another oppor- 
tunity. Suffice it to say that, at length, towards the latter part of 
the following year, the required legislative act was really passed, 
hy which tho Khond territories were segregated, unitized, and 
collectively placed under Captain Maepherson's jurisdiction and 
control. About the close of 1845, he was enabled to return to his 
favourite work, and at once, in virtue of his enlarged authoiity, 
commenced an aggressive movement on the principality of Boad 
on tho Mahanuddi river, in the Bengal presidency. Now, 
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however, the incalculable evils which had sprung from the long 
delay in. passing the legislative act, too plainly manifested 
themselves on every side. The gained party of the abolition- 
ists had been greatly disheartened ; while that of the anti- 
abolitionists had risen in courage. The procrastination had 
proved too severe a strain to the patience and resolution of 
the former; it served mightily to cheer and embolden the latter 
Despondency had begun to seize and paralyse the ranks ilk 
the one ; hope, buoyant with the opening prospects of success, 
visibly animated the other with the glow of an unwonted exul- 
tation. The real and happy crisis for striking a decisive blow 
was undoubtedly at the close of 1844. Then, every thing was 
favourable. The success of the agent was great and notorious. 
Those friendly to his measures were consequently inspired with 
confidence ; while the energies of all who were inimical were 
correspondingly depressed. With the prestige of success in his 
favour, the tide was rising and the breeze freshening ; and had 
he only been enabled then to float the vessel of his abolitionary 
and remedial measures freely over the surface of Khondistan, 
ho might, aftcrcircum-navigating the whole, have only to report on 
the varied fruits and felicities of a thoroughly successive voyage 

“ There is a tiUc in the affairs of man, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Neglected, — all the voyage of his life. 

Is bound in shallows.” 

But though, in consequence of the long delay, the difli- 
culties now thrown in the way of the agent, were vastly 
increased, the cause was not fur a moment regarded by him 
as hopeless, nor the mischief irretrievable. Accordingly, he 
entered on his chosen task, with his accqstomed energy and 
zeal — determined to grapple with and demolish every inter- 
posing obstacle, by the variously adapted application of tlic 
same means which had heretofore cleared for him a highway 
to the goal of triumph. Nor were his calculations falsilied. 
Amid obstructions the most intricate and interminable he soon 
began to make decided progress. And had he been left to 
pursue his own measures unmolested, there is scarcely any rea- 
sonable ground for doubt that long ere now the horrid rites of 
female infanticide and human sacrifice would have been abolished 
throughout the larger portion of the Khofid territories. But, 
in an evil hour, a sniall Irish-Boulah-like rebellion broke out in a 
remote district, wholly unconnected with the agent's abolitionary 
measures — its sole object being to set up, as a Rajah, some 
m^nber of the petty royal family of Goomsur which had 
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been formally deposed after the recent Goomsnr war, and its 
territory annexed to the Honourable Company’s dominions. 
Even this miserable miniature of a rebellion, Captain Mac- 
pherson, if properly seconded, would have easily and prompt- 
ly quashed. But unhappily, it came to be magnified at a 
distance in so disproportionate a degree, that it was deemed 
Miecessary to send General Dyce with an army to quell it. 
And, still more unhappily, it came to pass that the said General, 
on his arrival in Goomsur, utterly mistaking the real /spirit and 
inteniion. of his commission, began, officiously, gratuitously, and 
arbitrarily, to intermeddle with matters which in no way whatever 
belonged to him. His sole and exclusive vocation, was, to put 
do\vn^“ the tempest in a tea-pot” rebellion. But, in his total 
ifrnorance of Kliond affairs, ho somehow or other, took it into 
his head to imagine that there was some causative connection 
between the said rebellion and the operations of tlie Khond 
agency. And though with the latter he had nothing conceivable 
to do, he took it upon himself, not only unwarrantably tq^issume 
a directive control over the agency, but actually, in a way the 
most summary, insulting and despotic, to order it, without any 
inquiry and in disgrace, out of the country — as if it had been 
tried and convicted of felonious or highly aggravated criminal 
offences ! Nor did the gratuitous indignity end even hero. In 
order, it may be supposed, to justify so indefensible and unheard- 
of a procedure, the General followed up his monstrous decree of 
biinisbinent, bv a siring of alleged charges against the agency— 
■ on the principle, it may be surmised, of what is popularly known 
in Scotland under the designation of “ Capar justice ; which 
eiuiply consists in hanging the accused fiist and trying them 

afterwards! , i a ♦ 

Conscious of his own integrity and innocence, tlie Agent 
promptly challenged, or rather respectfully demanded, the most 
searching inquiry on the spot. To this respeetjul and reasona e 
demand, the Supreme Government, much to its honor anci 
credit, instantly responded. And to prove its sincerity in de- 
siring that the inquiry should be no mere sham, or piece ot 
official formalism, one of the ablest and most practi.sed members 
of the Civil Service, Mr. J. P. Grant, late commissioner in the 
Mysore, was appoiiUed to conduct it. About the time when this 
appointment took place, we were led to remark,* that, as regarded 
“ the result of the inquirg on Us more immediate hearing on the 
offu'ial credit, conduct and character of the Agent, we kneivmo 
ratid ground for fear or misgiving . Such a favourable Jddg 


• See Calcutta Review, No XV. page 40. 
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ment we were led confidently to anticipate, solely from our previous 
acquaintance with the skilful and judicious proceedings of the 
Agent, .and a consequently intense persuasion that the alleged 
gross exaggerations^ hut absolutely unfounded and calumnious 
libels — the sheer inventions of some malicious and interested 
parties, who must have imposed on the General’s profound 
Ignorance and all-devouring credulity. And it now af- 
fords us no ordinary satisfaction to be enabled authoritatively 
to report, that, — after a twelve month’s investigation of the most 
searching character, conducted throughout on the part of the 
commissioner with consummate ability, and the drawing up 
of reports on each of the alleged charges, extending, in the 
aggregate, to ab(nit two thousand Jive hundred folio pages, 

1 — the deliberate verdint of the Supreme Government has been, 
not merely one of bare acquittal^ but in most cases of tri- 
umphant VINDICATION. This vindication extended equally to 
Dr. Cadenhead, and Lieut. Pinkney, who also had been 
oalumnj^ted.^ 

With respect to the Agent personally, his honored assist- 
ants, this is so far well. If it is not all which his warmest friends 
could possibly wish for ; it is beyond what most of them, alive to 
the host of dilficulties arrayed against him, could hopefully expect. 
It cannot fail to cover his enemies with the confusion and dis- 
grace which their ill-omened counsels and machinations have 
retributively entailed. But, however vexatious to a man of 
rectitude and honor, the charges whicli had been so wantonly 
and cruelly preferred against him, and however gratifying to his 
own feelings the signal victory which he has eventually gained 
we have reason to know that his vexation and regret were greater 


• The vindication would have been still more jpmplete, hud the Commissioner 
been enabled to extend his inquiries, not merely to those niRtters which bore more 
immeditttely on the cidumuious charges, but also to //u? whoic character and ivorhimi 
of the Aijeiit’s pnlicii. liy this limitation of the inquiry, nothing like full or propn 
justice has jet been done to Captain Mnepherson. To render it even now, is, we ven- 
ture to say, i^duty winch the Supreme Goverumeiit owes to itself, not loss than to tbe 
eluiracter of a greatly injured public officer. But if unhappily withheld by the Go 
vermneut now, Uie day is assuredly coming, when, on the whole facts of tlie case being 
made public, the Agent will have his full rewaril in the approval and sympathy of the 
world at large. In the mean while, it affords us fileo-sure to add, that, as tlie result of 
acquittal from offences so wantonly and outrageously imputed, and as a proof of die 
uudiminished contideuce of Government, Dr. Gadenhcac^ immediately obtained a 
staff appointment in tlie South- West Agency ; and we have reason to know 
riiat the Govermiient would in like manner nave shewn its practical adoption 
of the tnitlis established by the inquiry, by employiog CapL Maepherson in the 
])olitical denoriment, in a position suited to his standing, oad he not been com- 

f ielkd by illness to return for a time to Europe, — bis health having been shattered aud 
lis me all but sacrificed by his devotion to a great philanUiropio undertaking in a 
deadly climate. It is understood, however, that when he shall agam be able to encoun- 
ter tlie fatigues of Indian sendee, his high and ncknowledgeif claims upon the justice 
of the Goveniineiit will not be overlookt'd. 
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still, on account of the sudden abrupt and misohievotis suspen- 
sion of all his abolitionary labours, — and that the joy at his 
own deliverance from the meshes of his foes, has been not only 
tempered but almost congealed into ioy coldness, by heartfelt 
sorrow at the violent upturning of all his plans and measures— 
plans and measures so fraught with golden promise — and the 
consequent indefinite postponement of those splendid results 
to the cause of civilization and humanity, which were on the 
very eve of emanating from them, in the form of ripe and 
mellow fruit. The melancholy doings of the last two years 
have of course served to upheave, disarrange and complicate all 
previously existing relationships. But, our hope is, that the 
lime may yet come, when the Supreme Government, untiringly 
bent on this philanthropic enterprize, shall be enabled to call 
on Captain Macpherson, with his able co-adjutor Dr. Cadenhead, 
to proceed to i^ondistan, and there complete the great work 
which he so nobly begun, and for the furtherance of which he 
has given indisputable evidence of possessing peculiar quali- 
fications, alike in the way of knowledge, aptitude, and experi- 
ence, beyond all other men, living or dead. And if it should 
over be his destiny to set out anew on a mission, on the prose- 
cution of which he has already, a hundred times over, perilled 
his very life, without being in any way daunted or dismayed, 
and on which, therefore, he would doubtless be still ready to 
enter, with undiminished alacrity and zeal, — we trust that he 
may, from the outset, be invested with all but unlimited discre- 
tionary powers. The forms and technicalities of British law, 
with all the tedious crossings and delays which these indisso- 
lubly involve, are utterly and preposterously inapplicable to so 
rude and barbarous a state of Society as that which prevails in 
Khondistan. There, personal influence, unmistakable sympathy 
with the people, patienca|and forbearance towards them oven 
in their frivolities and fcmies, together with a clear manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of justice, kindliness, conciliation and charity, 

• — can alone do every thing. And in all dealings of every des- 
cription, simplicity, directness and promptitude of inq)|iry and 
decision, can alone be intelligible to their unexercised minds, 
und alone influential for the^ accomplishment of good. What 
could Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, have done 
towards obtaining a* paramount influence over the Dyaks of 
Borneo, had he been hampered and hemmed in on every side 
Ijy the technicalities of British law, and liable at every step 
to have the formality of his proceedings canvassed and called 
m question by British judges ? A really able and trustwortlfy 
Commissioner to the Khonds should bo virtually as free and 

T T 
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unembarassed in his actings and movements, as the Rajah of 
Sarawak in his primordial dealings with the barbarous Dyaks. 

Before concluding, we may as well remark, that the only part 
of Captain Macpherson’s proceedings during the period em* 
braced in this article, to which, in any quarter, any exception 
has ever been taken, is that which relates to the disposal of 
a portion of the rescued female victims in marriage to the 
Khond chiefs. The gist of the objection, so far as we can un- 
derstand it, seems to lie in this — that, whereas these victims do 
become, by right of their delivery from a violent death, the 
wards by a Christian Government, that Government ought to 
retain, cherish and educate them, not merely in the elements of 
general knowledge, but in the principles of the Christian faith, 
instead of allotting them for wives to men who are still Heathen. 

It is worth while to pause a little and coolly consider this ob- 
jection in its various lights and bearings. 

No one can question the uprightness and benevolence of the 
agent's motives in suggesting and partially carrying out this 
arrangement; nor the pre-eminent excellence of the great end 
contemplated, which was to prevent the shedding of innocent 
Hood — to save the lives of hundreds now, and of thousands of 
thousands in the generations that are to come / Still, if any of 
the means, proposed or adopted for the accomplishment of this 
noble and praiseworthy end, could be proved to be intrinsically 
and indisputably sinful or wrong, we should, with all our 
might and main,” denounce the employment of such means 
as utterly unwarranted in the eye of reason, of conscience, and 
of revelation. That “the end justifies the means” is one ot 
the most pestilent dogmata that ever emanated from the bot- 
tomless pit. “To do evil, ".on the pretext, “that good may 
come" is a course of procedure laid under the special anathema 
of Heaven itself; and well it may,— ^nce it is a course, which, 
in such a world of ignorance, siiperTOtion, selfishness, and sin, 
would soon produce a state of things that could not fail to 
glut even the ravenous appetite of “the Anarch old,” whose 
deligh^^nd gain consisted in “ tumult and discord and confu- 
sion," in “ havoc and spoil and ruin.” No, no : if we cannot 
bring to pass what we conceive to be a good and desirable 
end, except by the employment of morally wrongful means,— 
instead of resorting to such means, we ought at once to con- 
clude, either that the time had not yet come for the accom 
plishment of the end in view, or that we were not the partiej 
ordained, in the overruling providence of God, for the honoui 
and privilege of achieving it. 

The simple question then arises cheerfully admitting tn 
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excellence of tlae end designed by Captain Macpherson, vras 
that part of the means employed, which consisted in giving the 
Government wards in marriage to Khond chiefs, morally right 
and justifiable ? Let ua calmly view the subject in its various 
bearings and relationships. 

The Meriah victims rescued by the Government agent must 
have been either feloniously stolen from their parents, or un- 
naturally sold by them, as in the lamentable case already record- 
ed or destitute orphans, or poor abandoned outcasts without 
a friend. If they belonged to the ^rst of these classes, the 
plain and obvious dictate of reason and humanity would be, 
to find out the surviving parents, if at all possible, and restore 
to them their stolen offspring. If the poor victims belonged 
to the second of these classes, it might be a question, how far 
the Government would be justifiable in restoring children to 
parents, who, by the supposition, had virtually forfeited all 
parental rights, by monstrously violating all parental obliga- 
tions. At all events, it is not without the most rigorous and 
binding covenants that such restoration could even be contem- 
plated. But should the parents or friends of the rescued vic- 
tims be no more discoverable; or should these be found to 
belong to the two last classes above specified, — in all such cases 
they plainly become the wards of the Government that inter- 
posed for their deliverance from a cruel death. 

The question next arises, — what is the Government to do 
with such victims ? How is it to dispose of them ? 

We must next regard these as consisting of ttco classes — 
those that have reached i/ears of maturity ^ years of discretion, 
or in a loose sense, what is called, the marriagble or legal 
age — and those that have not. Those that have not reached 
this age are children. What is the Government to . do with 
them ? Plainly, the Government which stands providentially to 
them, in loco parentis^ ought to train them up for future useful- 
ness — in other words, ought to provide for them the means 
of a sound education. And the Government itself being Chris- 
tian, it ought, beyond all question, carefully to initiate these, 
Us own youthful helpless wards, in the reviving, subduing, and 
soul-elevating principles of the Christian faith. To such a 
hne of procedme, many, we are aware, even of those who bear 
the Christian name have strangely objected. Either, say they, 
bestow on them an exclusively secular education, or, if religion 
be taught at all, let them be handed over for instruction to the 
priests of the faith to which their parents must have belonged — 


• See C*lcatt« Rerieir, No. XI. page M— 56. 
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wliether Hiudu, Mahommedan, or Khond. The principle in- 
volved in such objection, and such surrender and transference 
of acquired providential right, we must utterly repel and repu- 
diate. Religion is, or ought to be, the transaction of the soul 
with God, its Creator and Preserver, Governor and Judge. No 
child therefore can possess an imprescriptible right to inherit 
the religiop of its parents, merely because it happens to be 
theirs ; in the same way as human law, founded on dictates of 
nature, may confer an absolute and exclusive right on the child 
to inherit the material J^operty of deceased parents, merely 
because it was theirs. Parents, of course, may, according to 
human law, under solemn responsibility to the great God, initiate 
their children into their own ancestral faith, or into any other, of 
which tliey may better approve. And if the parents are dead, 
or if they cruelly abandon their own offspring,' their rights 
naturally devolve on those who become the preservers, the 
guides and the guardians of the children. Such guardians, 
therefore, are entitled, under responsibility to God, to exercise 
the parental right, not only of bestowing upon their wards tlio 
advantages of general knowledge, but of indoctrinating them 
in the principles of that faith which they themselves conscienti- 
ously embrace and uphold. In the case of a Christian Govern- 
ment, that faith is Christianity. 

As this is a subject of great practical importance we may 
refer to certain homo proceedings from which the principle wc 
advocate received a remarkable confirmation. In London, 
Edinburgh, and other great towns in England and Scotland, 
tlio attention of the public had been powerfully directed to 
the fearful condition of out-cast children, who, — nurtured in the 
hot bed of vice, profligacy, ignorance, and want, — grow up to 
become the scourges of society — replenishing its jails, peniten- 
tiaries and hulks— and terminating their wretched existence 
on scaffolds, or in foreign penal settlements. Considerable efforts 
have, in consequence, been put forth to rescue these degraded 
out-casts from kifamy and ruin, and to train them up to use- 
fulness and decency. Then arose the “ vexed ” question as to 
the kind of religious training which they ought to receive. The 
parents might have had no religion at all of their own ; or 
they may have nominally belonged to different persuasions. 
Many were doubtless Romanists. Then started up in certain 
quarters the Romish priesthood, claiming a right to tlio 
possession of such children, with the view of rearing them in 
the dogmas, ceremonies and superstitions of their own system. 
In Edinburgh, in the month of June 1847, a public meeting 
of the inhabitants was summoned by the Lord Provost, on a 
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requisition signed by Lords Abercrombie, Murray, Jeffrey, and 
other influential persons, for the express purpose of consider- 
ing this subject in connection with the recently established 
“ Ragged school.” On that occasion, the Rev. Mr. Guthrie, 
of the Free Church of Scotland, —to the pleadings of whose 
eloquent pamphlet, noticed with such 6clat in the June num* 
her (1847) of the Edinburgh Review the school h^ owed its 
origin, — is reported to have thus spoken : — 

“ The truth is that they (the ragged children) are nothing at all— perfect 
outcasts, — ^neither Protestants nor Roman* Catholics; and it is in that 
hglit and character that I would look at them hero. What is my position, 
(hen, in regard to these out-cast children ? I deny the right of the priest- 
hood— I deny it before God and man — I deny the right of any marw bo 
iio parson, or priest, or clerk, or whatever he choose, to stand between 
a perishing sinner and God’s word. Mark how I stand ; I say that the 
rosuonsibility of the religious upbringing of the child lies upon the parent ; 
and if there be no parent that will act a parent’s nart— if the parent be a 
worthless, profligate, wicked, cruel, monstrous motner, on whom does the 
icsnonsibility next ‘lie? I' join issue with the Catholic, He says that 
It lies with the priest ; I say it lies upon the good Samaritan who acts 
the parent’s part. I say that it neither lies with the priest nor the Lovito 
tliat passed by on the other side. It lies with the imn who resolves by 
th strength of his own exertions, to save the poor outcast child. I shall 
never forgive myself in this world that t did not save a child from ruin 
once. Whefl there was no ragged school, what could I have done? I 
would have brought it, a homeless, helpless outcast, to my own bouse, and 
before God and man, I would have felt myself bound to give it tlm Riblo 
1 give to my own children. What is a ragged school but a gatherer of 
suc’li iniseraolo out-casts? They are cast upon my care, — they become a 
sharer of my humanity and of my Christianity. What difference is it to 
m\ whether I save a poor child from the wreck of society or from the 
wreck of the sea } 1 would like to krfow the difiTerence. It were a mercy 
to some of them that they perished in the wreck of the sea, rather than 
in the wreck of society. Let the meeting put the case : I strip myself 
mul plunging head-long into the billows, buffet them with a strong arm 
till I reach tho wreck. I take a boy that has hung to it ; I boar him to the 
shore ; I take him home through the crowd who watched my rising and 
fulling bead, and blessed me with their nrayors Forth steps a Roman 
Catholic priest, and forsootli, because yon snip contains a number of Irish 
emigrants, he claims the prey of my humanity — the hoy that clings to his 
preserver’s side, — be would take him away and bring nim up in what f 
think dangerous error. Now I have two answers to give to this 
ilemand. My first is, J saved th^ hoy. The hand tliat plucked him from 
-ho wreck is the hand that will guide him to heaven ; my second answer is, 

poijit him to the wreck where there are others perishing. I tell him to 
^trip like me, and to save those that are perishing there. I have heard a 
story of a man who had a little ewe Iamb, which ate of his bread and 
tlrunk of his cup, and lay in his bosom, and was like a little daughter unto 
him ; and I say, if I adopt any poor, perishing, homeless, helpless out-cast— 
that out-cast is my little ewe lamb, and, with God’s help, I will resist tho 
man that would take it from me.” 

The soundness of the principle, here so strikingly illustrated. 
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was entbusiasiioally and all but unanimously approved, by one 
of the most numerous and intelligent popular assemblies that 
could be found in Christendom — there being literally but fi\)e 
individuals present, to express a feeble hesitating dissent from 
the strong and clear convictions of the overwhelming majority. 
But apart altogether from such a striking corroboration of it, 
we have liways considered the principle itself to be one whose 
soundness could never be competently disputed or called in 
question. A Christian Government, therefore, which generously 
interposes its authority, while it grudges not to lavish a 
fair proportion of its resources, in the attempt to rescue poor 
hapless unoffending out-cast children from a death of un- 
paralleled cruelty, plainly acquires towards them all the paren- 
tal rights of guidance and of guardianship, and consequently 
the right of training them up in that religion which itself pro- 
fesses as the only true and saving faith. 

But there is still another class of rescued victims, namely, 
the class, which, in a loose sense, may be said to have reached 
the marriagahle or legal age. What is to be done with them ? 
How are they to be disposed of? During the period of infancy, 
pupilage, or non- age, the right of control on the part of parents 
and guardians, is, in all things lawful, altogether absolute. But 
when children arrive at the age of puberty or majority, they 
are plainly entitled to assume the responsibility of their own 
conduct ; in which case, both the responsibility and the right 
of parents and guardians wholly cease. Earnest counsel may 
still be given, and salutary influence exerted, and all manner of 
means employed for the promotion of their welfare ; but the 
exercise of absolute authority is clearly at an end. And what 
holds true of the rights and duties of parents and guardians 
generally, holds equally true of the rights and duties of the 
British Government, with reference to its wards — the rescued 
Meriah victims. 

Now, it affords us very sincere pleasure to be enabled authori- 
tatively to state that the conduct of Captain Macpherson, and tlie 
Government of which he was the accredited agent, in the disposal 
of tliese hapless persons, whether old or young, male or female, was 
very much in accordance with the incontrovertible principles 
of rectitude involved in the preceding general considerations. 

The victims of both sexes, who had been*j?/o/^/> from parents 
that could be discovered, were, in every such instance, restored 
to their families. Those whom their unnatural parents had 
sold, were not, save in one or two very special excepted cases, 
restored to them, because it was all but certain that they would 
sell them again. 
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The males under age, whose parents or natural guardians 
could not be discovered, and who consequently remained under 
the sole tutelage pf Government, were variously disposed of in 
such ways as promised most for their benefit. In the year 1848, 
and subsequently, when Captain Macpherson acted as head 
assistant to the Governor’s agent, Ganjam, he gave of those 
children to all the Christian House-holders, whether' European 
or East Indian, who offered and engaged to support and bring 
them up usefully until they could maintain themselves. Of the 
rest, for reasons unknown to us, ho gave a few for honajide adop- 
tion by Mussulmans whom he knew to be men of substance and 
good character. In this mode of distributing a portion of them, 
he acted according to the rule which he found in existence, of 
giving only one victim to each individual applicant. 

Mr. Sutton of Cuttack having applied for a large number 
(150) of victims. Captain Macpherson transmitted his applica- 
tion to his own superior, Mr. Bannerman, who alone could 
warrantably deal with it. On Mr. Bannerman s leaving the 
district early in 1844, and Captain Macpherson ’s assuming tempo- 
rary charge of Lis office, the latter found that nothing ^had been 
done in the matter of Mr. Sutton’s application. He then at 
onco addressed the Madras Government, proposing that it 
should empower him, to distribute the victims in considerable 
numbers amongst the several Missionary and charitable institu- 
tions, that would engage to support, train and educate them — 
giving to each institution according to its apparent means of 
making effectual and permanent provision for them. Before 
receiving any reply to this communication and under the direct 
instruction of Mr. Anstruther, who soon succeeded Mr. Banner- 
man, as acting agent, he gave some eight or ten boys into the 
charge of the Military Chaplain at Vizagapatam, who made 
them over to a Missionary there, from whom they effected their 
escape back to Captain Macpherson, a few months after ; when, 
with the Chaplain’s consent, they were delivered to the Baptist 
Missionaries at Berhampore. 

At last, the Madras Government wrote, in reply to the letter 
of the beginning of 1844, that its desire was, that such of the 
victims as were not otherwise already provided for, should, if 
possible, be re-united, if not to their families, at least to their 
tribes or race ; and 'directed Captain Macpherson to report if 
this could be accomplished. In reply, he stated, that they 
might be ingrafted on the low country ^onds by settling them 
m their villages, and setting them up, each with a plough, and 
ft pair of bullocks, and a year’s seed, with a grant of a piece of 
jungle land. The Government adopted this proposal, and sane- 
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tioned the expenditure ol fifteen rupees a victim, which its 
execution would entail. Before, however, the plan could bo 
fnlly carried out. Captain Maepherson was compelled by ill health 
to leave the district. But it is specially worthy of note, that 
throughout the whole time, a tchool-tnaster 'na.s employed by 
him to teach the boys to read and write Uriya— the lan^guage 
already spoken by some, and more or less understood by the 
majority of them, and the only one containing any ready made 
books ; and this the agent found, by occasional examination, that 
they were very fairly taught. The females were also employed 
in spinning thread ; but the results of their labours m this 
department did not amount to any thing very considerable. 

As to adultSi or those who had reached the age or puberty, 
they were variously disposed of, under sundry checks and 
guarantees for their welfare. Young men became servants or 
apprentices, or were set uj^ as petty farmers, in the manner 
already indicated. Of the rescued females all, with a very 
few exceptions, were of marriagable age or just approach- 
ing to it. Many of them were married to male victims and to 
persons of inferior caste in the low country, receiving small 
dowries of ten or twelve rupees from the Government. Of the 
rest, four-fifths were married to Khonds of substance and 
influence in the infanticidal tribes; and arrangements were made 
for a like disposal of the remainder ; — all, all, under the strongest 
securities for proper treatment and adequate provision— any 
failure or short-corning in the stipulated contracts or engage 
ments being fore-ordained as sure to incur the serious displea- 
sure of the Sirkar, or supreme Sovereign Power. 

Here, however, it is proper to remark that it would not be doing 
full justice to Captain Maepherson merely to say, that he distinctly 
contemplated tlio educational training of such of the rescued 
victims as were under age and capable of benofitting by scholas- 
tic instruction. His design was greatly more expansive than 
this. His fixed purpose was, as early as possible, to carry 
education into Vie his groat object being, J-brough the 

moral and religious advancement of the Khonds, by educating 
them, to complete and render permanent the change m their 
ancestral faith and usages, which he had first brought abou 
through personal, social and political means. While he was 
in Calcutta in 1846, he repeatedly wrote to* his chief assistant, 
Dr. Cadenhead, expressing his great anxiety that some measures 
should be adopted as speedily as possible to attempt to estabiisu 
Schools on the Hills, To effect this, the first thin# to bo done, 
was, to reduce the Khond language to writing and exactness, 
in order that it might bo properly taught to the persons wn 
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should be to undertake the office of sclioolm asters, so that 
they, in their turn, might be duly qualified to communicate 
with their pupils. Towards the end of 1845, therefore. Dr. 
Cadenhead began the acquisition of the Khoiid language- 
hut had been able to make comparatively slow progress from the 
numerous demands upon his time and attention. The increasing 
difficulties in the agency compelled him again and again, 
temporarily to suspend his labors in the matter. Nevertheless he 
persevered ; and eventually be succeeded in collecting and writing 
out in the Uriya character, an account of the manner in which 
the Meriah rite is performed, and of its origin — as nearly ns 
possible in the words of the religious songs or hymns which 
urc chaunted at the time of the sacrifice by the parties engaged 
in its performance ; an account of the origin of a feud between 
two tribes and of the sacrifices and ceremonies to the God of 
War on the commeneement of hostilities-— of the battles — and 
of the return to peace ; an account to the Khond view of the 
creation of man ; an account of the Khond reasons why men, 
but not animals, are doomed to labor ; four purely Khond fables, 
and two fables translated from the Uriya. x\ll these, extend- 
ing to about fifty closely written foolscap pages in the Uriya 
elianietcr, are translated word for word into Uriya — each 
iJi'i^a word being placed exactly underneath the correspond- 
ing Khond word, after the Hamiltonian interlinear stylo. 
Dr. (Jadciihead is now in a position to translate these pieces into 
Ihiglish, word for word, in a few weeks, and to complete an already 
half finished grammar from them. He has also written out 
a short Vocabulary of a few hundred words, not included in the 
above accounts, songs and legends, — a vocabulary, which could 
liave been enlarged at pleasure. The intention was, on the 
biiiguage being thoroughly mastered, to tninslate interesting 
pieces which convey general information,with moral and religious 
extracts from the Bible and other approved books, adapted to the 
eapacity and religious position of the people ; and when qualified 
teachers were raised up, to proceed to the Establish incut of 
^^ehools at suitable points in the Hills, in which the Uriya and 
Khond languages would be taught through those translations. 
It was also intended to teach as much arithmetic and other branches 
as might seem necessary. Of course these arrangements were 
considered merely as’pionceriiig operations — tending to 2 )avo the 
way for the more efficient and systematic labours of those, whose 
more peculiar vocation it is to bestow the inestimable blessings of 
a liberal and^omprehensive Christian education. 

Surely this statement of the laborious preparatory etforts and 
enlightened designs of Captain Maepherson and Dr. Cadenliead 

. u u 
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can scarcely fail to exalt them in the estimation of all right- 
hearted men ; while they cannot but serve immeasurably to 
enhance our regret at the cruel arrest which, for a time, has been 
laid on the progress of these extended philanthropic schemes. In 
the meanwhile, we trust that the Government of India will not lose 
a day in obtaining and publishing so singular a collection of 
Khond Literature, as that which is now in the sole possession of 
its truly meritorious and indefatigable author — Dr. Cadenhead. 
That the Government is not blind to the importance of re- 
ducing the Khond language to a written and grammatical form, 
is undoubted. Of its due appreciation of this object it has 
given the most positive proof. Some time ago, as we have 
been credibly informed, an officer on the South West frontier 
applied for leave to devote himself exclusively, for a certain 
definite period, to the task of collecting and arranging Khond 
vocables and phrases, which might form the materials for Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of that hitherto unknown tongue. His 
work not having been satisfactorily completed within the pre- 
scribed time, he asked for, and, if we mistake not, obtained a far- 
ther extension of his leave. Here, then, is the Government giving 
ample proof of its sense of the unquestionable utility of the ob- 
ject by sanctioning a special agency, at a considerable expense, 
for its accomplishment. But, before the institution of this new 
and expensive agency at all, that very object had been already 
voluntarily undertaken and virtually accomplished, free of all 
expense, by Dr. Cadenhead and his assistants. How it came to 
pass, that, before burdening the state exchequer with the needless 
cost of the more recent agency, it did not occur to the responsible 
authorities to inquire, what prijgrcss, or whether any, had been 
made by Captain Maepherson and his co-adjutors in the ac- 
quisition of the Khond language, it is not in our power ade- 
quately to explain. 

Before finally concluding these statements, which have un- 
expectedly extended on our hands, we would fain endeavour 
once more to draw attention to the enormous waste of human 
life in Khondistan, from the two-fold atrocity of human 
sacr\fice and female infanticide ; in order that the abolitionary 
eflbrts of our Government and its agents may be better appre- 
ciated. On the singular and unparalleled horrors of the former, 
by which every year three or four hundred eff innocent human be- 
ings are savagely torn in pieces, we have heretofore expatiated* 
And now we would implore our readers to realize, if they can, the 
extent of suffering and loss of life, from the equAly abhorrent 


* See Calcatta Review, No. IX. p. 50-63. 
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practice oi female infanticide. By minute inquiries on the spot, 
during the agents first visit, it was ascertained, -that, “at the low- 
est estimate, above one thoumnd female children been 

destroyed annually in the three districts of Pondacole, Gulodyo 
and Bori alone 1" And subsequent enquiries, as we have seen, 
instead of diminishing, tended only to augment this aggregate. 

What a shocking picture of humanity have we here ! What 
a prodigious waste of innocent life at the very dawn of being — 
and that too, within so limited a space l—a waste, the extent 
of which it is difficult for imagination itself adequately to rea» 
lize ! Talk of famine, with its biting hunger and sinking 
leanness — of pestilence, with its raging virulence of disease — of 
war, with its horrid devastations: — and who will not mourn over 
the wreck and the ruin which ever mark the train of these ruth- 
less destroyers ? But these monster evils are, in their visitations, 
eoinparatively rare, and in their causes, comparatively intelli- 
gible. The sinful negligence of a people, or the aggravated 
misdeeds of their rulers, may, under a righteous overruling provi- 
dence, at length evoke the judgments of high retributive justice, 
in the frightful forms of famine and its grim attendant pestilence. 
The uncontrolled lust of plunder, or power or fame, may fire the 
breast of the savage conqueror with matchless and destructive 
energy — hurrying him along, with the impetuosity and speed of 
a resistless hurricane — and impelling him unconsciously to 
ful III his fatal destiny as “the scourge of God" to the guilty 
nations. In this way, famine has numbered its hundreds of 
thousands of victims. During the year that has now gone by, 
It is said, directly and indirectly, to have diminished the popu- 
lation of Ireland by two millicjps; but never before have wo 
read or heard of such a famine m that unhappy land. Pesti- 
lence or the plague has numbered its hundreds of thousands of 
victims. But of really great, universal, or oecumenical plagues, 
authentic history records but four, — that vulgarly designated 
" the plague of Athens,” merely because of the intensity and 
extent of its prevalence in that devoted city-^and those still 
mure spreading and destructive ones which so memorably signa- 
li/-ed the third, the sixth and the fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. War, whether of plunder or of conquest, has 
numbered its hundreds of thousands of victims. Who can 
reckon up the hecatdmbs of “ untimely slain ” that were strewn 
in the rear of Tamerlane’s earthquake invasions ? But in the 
records of -Asiatic ambition and Asiatic crime, we read but of 
‘^ne Tamerlahe. In the terrific wars of Napoleon, it has been 
caloulated that upwards of two millions must have perished in 
battle, siege, conflagration or disastrous fiight. But since tho 
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days of Alaric the Goth, Genseric, the Vandal, and Attila the 
Hun there has been but one Napoleon to scourge the European 
nations. From these appalling tragedies, enacted on the public 
stage of this world’s history, we next turn to a region and a 
people, heretofore unheard of in “ story or in song*;~to the 
sequestered glens and smiling valleys of Khondistan, with their 
aboriginal races of rude but unsophisticated men. And what do 
our eyes behold ? Spectacles, intrinsically not less appalling, 
though vastly more inexplicable, than those at whose porten- 
tous magnitude we have now been taking a cursory gl^cc— 
spectacles, of unmitigated cruelty, bloodshed, and death . Fixing 
our gaze on the present, and seeing in it only the sen^ble type 
of the past, which ascends upwards, till, like the fame of 
Virgil it muffles its head in the clouds and obscurities ot an 
undated antiquity,— we have presented to our view, crowds, yea, 
literally, myriads or rather millions, of. hapless beings perish- 
iuK before their time !— perishing, not from famine, or pesti- 
lence, or red-stained war — the ordinary rods that are wieldcu for 
the chastisement of a sinful rebellious world, but perishing, as 
the trophy-vietims of fatally erroneous opinions ! There, as the 
result of one class of errors, wo find hundreds of adults systo- 
matically reared for the slaughter— hundreds annually oUcred, 
with savage brutality, as propitiations to an imaginary hut 

sanguinary deity. And as the practice has prevailed from tiino 

immemorial, it must now reckon up its victims by myriads ol my- 
riads ! Tluire, again, as the result of another class of errors, 
'alike pestiferous, wo find hundreds of uuoifending inno- 
cents annually massacred by the hands of those who instru- 
montally gave them being; md who, therefore, were bound 
by every obligation, human and divine, to feed, nourish, and 
cherish them. And as this practice also has existed from tlic 
earliest periods, it, too, must reckon up its victims by myriads ol 
myriads. What a frightful conclusion, then, are wo compelled to 
arrive at ! Looking at a single obscure and narrow nook ot tins 
mighty land, wo find two revolting practices in busy and constaii 
operation, which furnish an ascertained annual average of abou 
fifteen hundred victims, barbarously slain. And this annual 
'average, calculated only from the commencement ot tiic 
Christian era, supplies the amazing aggregate of nearly three 

wii/Aows.'— three millions, thus mercilessly Swept away from tuc 
stage of time, by the inexorable requirements of a sanguinary 
superstition or mistaken honor; — when, all the while, nig' 
heaven has been jubilant with choral songs of “ peace on earth ana 
good will to the children of men !" Would that, with reference 
to the hydra-headed tyrannies of Khondistan, and every other 
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PfTion of this magnificent empire, we could warrantably adopt, 
m all its plenitude, the glowing language of the poet, and with 
h,m exultingly exclaim:— 


« ’Tis past Too long oppression’s tyrant race 
Have ground her children with their iron mace ! 

Too long has silence heard her whisper’d fears. 

And glens impervious drank her flowing tears . 

’Tis past Her bosom stung with conscious shame, 
Awaken’d Albion re-asscrts her fame ; 

Inclines in pity to a groaning land, 

Wrests the foul sceptre from the spoiler s hand ; 

And greatly lavish in the glorious cause, 

Grants with her Jones, her science and her laws. 

But chief Religion, venerable maid, ^ 

Raptured repairs where first her footsteps stray d. 

When down to earth she came, an angel guest i 
And man, yet pure, her genial presence blest 
On guilt’s dark brow her glittering cross appears. 

His sullied check is wash’d with pious tears ; 

And Ganges, hallow’d still for holier ends. 
Death-stream no more, his wave baptismal lends. 

E’en now from yonder strand I see them move, 

The mild evangelists of peace and love ; ^ 

And bear (strange merchandise,) to Asia s shore 
The gospel’s bright imperishable ore : 

Unsold to deal its unbought wealth, their plan ; 

Their traffic, to redeem the soul of man. 

Her banner’d cross victorious Albion waves, 

Beneath that symbol strikes, Iwneath that syrnM saves. 
O beauteous queen I 0 dear-loved mother* isle . 

Thiue is each gallant aim, each gon rous toil. 

For thee, while fame her wreath of am ranth twines, 
And with her palm thy native oak combines, 

The succour’d orphan lisps his little prayer. 

And the slave’s shackles crumble in thine air. 

Hold tlicn thy high career. Bo this thy ai t, 

Not to corrupt, but meliorate the heart : 

Where’er mankind in Gentile darknew he, 

Instruction’s blessed radiance to supply ; 

O’er the oppress’d soft mercy’s dews to shed, 

And crush with ruin the oppressor s head. 

O haste your tardy coming, days of gold. 

Rise Science, Freedom, Peace, Rchgion, rise 
Till, from Tanjoro, to farthest bamarcand, 

In one wide lustre bask the glowing land } 

And, (Bralima from his guilty g^f^ J^ss hurl d ^ 

With Mecca’s, Lord) Mtssuii rule the world . 
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Art. II.— 7"/*^ History of the British Empire in India, By 
Edward Thornton, Esq,, author of India, its state and pros^ 
pects, 

“ Your Homer," said Bentley to Pope when reminded of his 
oblieation to take a copy of the little poet’s famous work, “ oh ! 
yes, I remember, a very pretty poem, but you must not call it 
Homer." An exactly similar conviction has impressed itself on 
our mind after a perusal of the work we have prefixed to the 
present paper. Mr. Thornton has given us a very pretty narra- 
tive, but we must not call it History. . 

Mr Thornton’s work has now been before the public, in part, 
if not entirely, for seven years: he has been reviewed, quoted, 
and expounded in various quarterly, weekly and daily publica- 
tions at home : his strictures on the Indian press and his narra- 
rative of the Auckland and Ellenborough admimstra^ons have 
been made the subject of a separate paper in No. IX. of this 
Review. He has also been called to account for his neglect of 
Lord William Bentinck. Mr. Impey in breaking .a lance with 
him has presented us with the spectacle ot a son nobly (ioiiig 
battle for a deceased parent’s memory, and has enlisted, it no 
our entire approval, at least a great measure of our warm and 
hearty sympathv in his behalf: in short, Mr Ihornton has 
received that measure of attention which in the case ot less 
elaborate or important publications would render superfluous a 

• further notice from us. . . , . 

Some preliminary explanation is therefore necessary tor tnu 
taking up a subject which has so long been before the public. 
Voluminous Histories of India arc not to be placed on the same 
shelf with Mr. Hutton's imaginative tour in the liSst, or wiiii 
the pleasantly written but somewhat flippant “ Letters Irom 
Madras.” They are intended for a second or oven third perusal 
and for frequent reference : and the present work, coming uom 
a person of Mr. Thornton’s capacity, and stamped wiUi tiio 

Court’s approval, who have, wo understand, presented a copy oi 

it to every member of the Civil Service— may yet fairly claim 
some portion of our time, while wo endeavour to show how 
the History of the British Empire in India should be written, 
and in what respects Mr. Thornton ha4 gone wide of m 

™ The oritio may be permitted to consider Mill's well known 

paradox on the qualifications for an Historian inapplicable to 
the present case. We are not called on to inquire whether a 
genuine History of ancient Rome could be compiled iroi 
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Baker 8 Livy and Murphy’s Tacitus, or a true picture of Hindu 
anti Mussulman supremacy from Sir William Jones’ Manu and 
Briggs’ Ferishta. Mr. Thornton was standing on almost an 
English soil, and had moreover peculiar opportunities for arriv- 
ing at the truth. Indian affairs for a considerable period had 
been his study : the archives of Leadenhall Street, we may 
safely conclude, unlocked their stores at his bidding : every 
authentic document that could throw light on our policy at any 
interesting period, seems to have been placed at his disposal : 
and his social position brought him in contact with many well 
informed individuals, who could supply facts and anecdotes, 
drawn from indisputable sources, and well calculated to correct, 
amplify, or illustrate the text of History, where either inaccurate, 
meagre, or obscure. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the advantages of residence in 
the country, or conversancy with the language of the people, 
about whom the Historian is to write, the want of such resi- 
(lonco or knowledge, in our opinion, would not have abso- 
liUely disqualified Mr. Thornton for his task. He was not 
going to discuss Manu’s Social or Akbar’s Revenue system. 
Ho had not to lament the illegibility of old Sanskrit manu- 
bcni)ts, or to extract truth from the pompous and inflated jieriods 
of a Persian Historian. His skill in deciphering medals and 
inscriptions, his acquaintance with Hindu architecture, his general 
knowledge as an antiquarian, were never likely to bo called into 
(jucstion. He had not to undertake long journies for the jiurposo 
of settling by personal investigation some disputed point in the 
to])ograpliy of tlie seven hills, or some undecided question rola- 
tne to the long walls of Athens. Seated in hi.s study he could 
avail himself of all that others had either written, collated, 
or endured. And if it be asserted, and with show of reason, 
that a few years passed amidst the scene of his future labours 
give the writer that familiarity with the manners, customs and 
I'll) sical aspect of a country which only some few of the highest 
liistorical minds can realise at a distance, it may on the other 
lumd be affirmed that brief residence or cursory tours arc nj)t to 
convey a partial and one-sided impression, and that the modern 
Ijibtorian so circumstanced, will come to his task imbued with 
party-view of men and matters, which it will require the 
most judicial fairne^ entirely to remove. 

With narratives, accounts and despatches written in the English 
Hnguage, such as required no accurate scholarship to decipher, 
l^lr. Thornton, had he possessed some of the true qualifications 
"^f an historian, might have given us somethilfig approaching to 

good History of British Supremacy in the East. By skilfully 
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combining the narratives of others, by seeing with the eyes of 
evo witnesses, ho might have demonstrated to the incredulous 
that it is not wholly impossible for untravelled writers to pourtray 
distant scenes and events in all tlieir vivid reality. But a care- 
ful perusal of Mr. Thornton’s work has saUsfied us that ho is 
entirely wanting in some of those genuine and primary qualities, 
without which an historian can no more be manufactured than 
Cicero, according to a generally received opinion, could have 

been made into a poet. , . . , • 

The peculiarity of the rise of the British empire in the Last, 
and the character of its History so dissimilar to that of any 
other nation, will not have escaped the notice of the most 
superficial reader. That a handful of men sent forth from a 
remote Island in the German Ocean, should in the siiace of 
one short century, conquer and hold an empire vastly larger than 
the averages of European sovereignties, is a fact of which tlie 
existence would impart liveliness and interest to the driest and 
most pedantic narrative. But on the other hand when we dis- 
miss all recollections of undaunted courage and triumphant 
skill, it is obvious that Indian History wants much ol that, to 
which the Histories of Rome, England, Greece, and Franco 
one-half of that fascinating power which rivets attention. .Mo- 
dern Indian History must be written in close connection witii 
that of England, and must therefore be void of a distinct na- 
tionality. The interest with which we watch over the dawn ot 
civil or religious liberty, protracted struggles between patrician 
and plebeian orders, the encroachments of monarchical autho- 
rity, or the contests of factions animated by different motives 
hut equal zeal, cannot, obviously, be excited by the perusal ol 

an V Avork on the Company 8 rule. i n r nr 

No History of a colony, however largo the field of action, or 
considerable the interests at stake, can ever equal the charm oi 
a narrative in which are displayed the domestic and foreign 
policies of a vigorous republic or a flourishing monarchy, 'vc 
do not mean to* assert that the History of India at any epoch 
during the last hundred years, is not ten times more interesting 
than that of Denmark at any period of her existence, or tiian 
that of Sweden, except under Charles XII. But a colony i 
which the springs of action do not move of themselves, wlicit 
the historian can never depicture the yoiUli and education o 
princes, where a Senate is not filled by those conspicuous cin 
racters, whose eloquence or statesmanship have consecrated tne 
to posterity-such a colony, though well worthy the appe latio 
of an empire, can^lcarcely stand out as the subject on whic! 
master-pen can be most worthily employed. Our viceroys to > 
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though figuring more prominently on the historical canvass than 
many independaut rulers, are, yet in a position widely diflferont 
iVom that of European sovereigns. It is true that the events of 
the administration are written down in their name. No minis- 
ter is at hand to intercept the fame or the obloquy which results 
from their measures. In the history of the provinces they 
annex, or the prostrate sovereigns whom they spare, will bo read 
tlie tale of their own ambition or their own statesmanship, 
their own weakness or their own clemency. But as a set off 
against this plenary power, their advent is as unexpected as 
their tenure is limited. They reach their high place, like 
the Italian Popes, generally at an advanced period of life, 
and they quit it with abruptness. To-day no man can prate of 
their whereabouts. To-morrow the mysterious Company issue 
tlieir fiat and a new rulir appears on the stage. In this quick 
succession of potentates, the vision of a great and independent 
kingdom rapidly passes away, and although the interests of 
whole races may have hung on the exercise of brilliant and 
iuknowledged talents, the kingdom is still nothing but a depen- 
clanev, the sovereign is no more than a viceroy. 

Vet, if Indian History has not the materials' afforded by 
monarchical succession, parliamentary eloquence, the strife of 
parties, and the other causes of self-government, it presents, on 
the other hand, certain distinct features, to which hardly any 
period of ancient or modern times can lay claim. That it affords 
angles as salient, tableaus as dramatic, and subjects for pliilo- 
sopliic disquisition in their way as alluring ns those of the ascen- 
daiicyof Pericles, or of the reigns of the Stuarts, those wlio have 
eareiully studied the subject will most readily allow Such a 
contest of discipline against laxity, unity of jiurpose against 
<liMded counsels, fair dealing versus crooked diplomacy, esta- 
klibhed law against irregular despotism, has perhaps never been 
*'Cen since History commenced. Those who are interested in 
campaigns, and the details of battles and sieges would of course 
liud an ample field whereon to expatiate. And those who 
think that History should aim at something more than a 
mere enumeration of feats, however heart-stirring, would iia- 
tnrally look in a work of this kind for a few episode.s on 
the rise and progress of the several races with which Eug- 
huul has come in eontact, and for those questions of inter- 
Jial and domestic policy, which constitute one-half tlie charm 
|''f a narrative of facts. A few digre3.sioi)s skilfully introduced 
hito the body of the work, on the manners and language of tlie 
different races in the Peninsula : a shoHII account of the 
“i^tivo array and its constitution : a graphic picture of the phy- 

w w 
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sical aspect of Bengal, the North West Provinces, or the Deccnn : 
some statistical details as to their staple produce : an exposition 
of the system of law and the general civil administration : a 
notice of the attempts to ameliorate the intellectual condition 
of the subject inhabitants, — anything in short which could prove 
that the author had an eye for geographical details, knew when 
and how to paint, or had entered into the disquisitions of prac- 
tical political economists, would have redeemed the work from 
its present character, which most certainly is that of a mere 
narrative of the battles through which we have fought our way 
to supremacy in the East. A writer of History, should, we 
need hardly say, have attentively perused the master pieces of 
great writers in his line. But we see nothing in these voIiiuks 
to indicate that ^Mr. Thornton has caught the least portion of 
that happy discursive spirit, and marveltous power of condensa- 
tion, which form two of Gibbon’s finest qualifications : that lie 
possesses in tlie smallest degree the faculty of looking over the 
scene of remote operations with the penetrating eye of a grent 
military commander: that he can by intuition seize on tlio 
strong points of the picture before him and bring them oat 
distinct and dear, with the pencil of the lamented Arnold. lie 
was treading, it may be objected, a very dilVerent path to that 
which the great writers of antiquity or of modern times had trod 
But, wo reply, Indian history has its points of interest which a 
skilful writer would not fail to invest with their proper colouring, 
just ns a skilful artist, who would not give to an English land- 
scape the warm tints and the changing light and shade, or tlic 
blue sky of Italy, would yet impress on lus canvass with equal 
distinctness, the grey wan autumnul air of Britain’s rural scenes 
and follow analogously the example left him by the master-i)icccs 
of Claude. 

We will now endeavour to point out as we proceed some 
of the deficiencies most conspicuous in Mr. Thornton ^ 
work. And the one that first strikes us is that of symmetrical 
projiortion. His history is comprised in six portly volumes, 
and thirty-two well filled chapters. From the first appearance 
of La Bourdonnuis’ fleet off' the Madras Coast, which event, 
Mr. Thornton seems to take as his starting point, to the recall 
of Lord Ellenboroiigh, is as exactly as cun well be, one hundred 
years ; the most eventful period, perhaps, m the whole History 
of tlie Peninsula. For a careful record of events of such im* 
portance, six volumes would not be too much, but we are 
at a loss to understand what Mr. Thornton intended by prefix- 
ing to his historjifc chapter of rather more than seventy pages 
in extent, containing a voluminous note on the four classes of 
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MiUlii, a very cursory account of the great Mohammedan Em- 
perors, and^ a still more summary notice of the break-up of 
Aurungzebe's mighty power. It was clearly xiot the author's 
iiitentiuri to attempt a supercessioii of Elphinstone, or in, any way 
to trespass on the earlier Hindu and Mussulman dynasties. He 
(loos not dir(?ct our attention to the numerical proportion of 
Hindus to Mussulmen, or to the changes in caste since the 
^rieat Hindu Lawgivers time : nor does he at all allude, save 
in tlie briefest space, to any traces which either religion mav 
\ui\e left, whether in the way of architectural monuments, works of 

jmblic utility, or domestic and social institutions. A chapter, 

III which tlie most striking peculiarities of the two cree is were 
hnetiy but graphically noticed, and their respective strongholds 
jioiiiLcd out: which should tell us how far the old Hindu village 
roiimiimities flourished Jn all their primitive integrity, and what 
innovations either in the way of language, intercourse or system 
of Uovenuo had resulted from the influx of Mussulman conquer- 
ors ; which should, in short, have told the English reader some- 
thing of tlio character of the hundred millions of the Peninsula, — 
\^ould have been as becoming a preface to Mr. Thornton’s vo- 
lumes ns the masterly first chapter of Gibbon is to the Decline 
and Fall. There was room too, we think, for a more extended 
nonce of the causes from which the iiuwiekly empire of Delhi 
went to pieces, than what we have now before us. But a dis- 
cussion on Auruiigzebe’s character, and a brief account of the 
^u k of Delhi by Timur, though certainly not what we expected 
from the title of the work, are all that we get ; and the first 
chapter, consequently, agrees with the subsequent narrative about 
as w(jll us a rapid disquisition on the Saxon Hcjitarchy W'oiild 
iigrec with a History of England commencing with the Rovolu- 
ii'Ci, or a discussion on the rois faineants with one of Franco 
dated from the Treaty of the Pyrenees. 

^Ir. Thornton i.s not unimpressed by the curious spectacle 
IHescnied in the concurrence of the European and the Asiatic 
s\ stems on one common ground. British vigoi,ir, and oriental 
torpor, British manliness and eastern subterfuge, liriti.sb deci- 
sion and Indian time'ser\ing, formed a picture too remarkable 
to have escaped the penetration of a writer who has certainly 
I’crutinised the spirit of one part of Indian Politics at every 
period of our rule. «But it is on this very point that wo bring 
iigainst Air. Tbornton one of our heaviest charges. Doubtless 
that tone of mind is highly coniinendablo which weighs the 
laoral delinquencies of nations, by the same scales in which 
the character of individuals is balanced. Hiitory has no higher 
function than the arraignment of erring statesmanship and dis- 
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honesty of purpose, at the bar of posthumous opinion. But 
the judgment passed should be invested with a decent solemnity 
of expression, and avoid the least appearance of flippancy, or 
sarcasm. Neither flaw in the conduct of individuals, nor blot 
in the councils of states, have escaped Mr. Thornton's condem- 
nation. The failings inherent in eastern races, and the tempta- 
tions incident to early colonists in strange countries, meet not 
the slightest mercy from this unrelenting judge. Mahratta du- 
plicity, Hindu superstition, Bengali pusillanimity, the wavering 
of raw levies, the characteristic vagueness of eastern state 
papers, the pacific policy or the hesitation of viceroys, the cove- 
tousness of adventurers, are denounced by him with one and 
the same unfailing sneer. The advocate of free trade, and the 
seeker of jaghirs, the native leader who vents his rage in un- 
seemly expressions, and the French adventurer guilty of cowar- 
dice, find themselves classed under the same condemnatory 
ban. Once indeed we light on a paragraph expressing in suitable 
and dignified language the verdict of history, on the want ol' 
that faith which “holds together the moral elements of the 
world.” After an account of the mediation of the Mahratta 
chieftain, Morari Row, with regard to the cession of Trichino- 
poly, Mr. Thornton, (Vol. I. page 143,) passes sentence in tliu 
following words: 

“ This intrigue has been treated at a greater length than it 
‘ would deserve, did it not aflbrd a curious illustration of thu 
‘ state of feeling too common amongst the native states, and of 
‘ the difficulties with which European statesmen have to con- 
‘ tend in the course of negotiations, where the avowed and the 
‘ secret objects of the parties engaged are at variance, wheiv 
‘ promises are given without the slightest intention of redecni- 
‘ ing them, where the most elaborate schemes of deception and 
‘ chicanery ate formed and carried into effect, where no credit 
‘ can be attached to the most solemn professions, and where an 
‘ intense selfishness unchecked by any restraints of morality or 
• honour, is the, sole principle of action.” 

We have not the least sympathy with that class of Indian politi- 
cians who talk in the Rookery of St. Giles, as if they were deal- 
* ing with the Atlantis of Bacon. And in the above, as a felicitous 
illustration of the disadvantages under which we labour in one-hall 
of our dealings with native Princes, wo most cordially agree. Bat 
after the deep voice and the stately demeanour of Tragedy | 
comes the unseemly language of Farce. On numerous subse- 
quent occasions Mr. Thornton breaks out into invective, much 
more befitting those wordy orators and frothy pamphleteers, 
whom on another occasion he so unsparingly denounces, than 
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of a grave and dignified writer of bistory. Some things so 
iirtcrly trivial that a newspaper reporter would hardly liavo 
ibonght them worthy of notice, he drags prominently into light : 
others, which would have been sufficiently condemned by a 
passing line of rebuke, he visits with half a dozen of withering 
sarcasm. To enumerate every instance of this indecorous 
Jiabit, would be as wearisome as it would be uninstriictive. It 
cannot have escaped the notice of any person who has read the 
work with even common attention; and so given is the author 
to ibis failing that on one or two occasions we are unable to de- 
cide whether bis words be those of mock praise or of gonuiuo 
sincerity. But in order to verify our strictures, and prove that 
It IS not merely once or twice that we meet with these offences 
against good taste, we note down the following instances where 
lius irrepressible tendency breaks out. A sentry of Clive's who 
takes refuge in a dry well : Monichund, the Governor of Cal- 
cutta, who fairly turned to flight when a cannon shot passed close 
to his howdah : Mir Cossim as “ high minded and disinter- 
cbtcd a brother of Mahomet Ali’s, whoso courage beat 
liigli when no danger was to be apprehended : ” a body of 
Native Horsemen under Major Calliaud for refusing to lace a 
French sijuadron : the French commander, Nl. Coiiflans, for a 
rapid journey on horseback : a soldier, whom Ormo declares to 
have been one of the bravest men in the army, for wavering iu 
one of those unaccountable jianics, to which even the best 
Icwics are occasionally subject: the select committee for taking 
presents : Hustings for using a “pious ejaculation” in a letter 
to a friend : Purseram Bhow, a Mahrntta leader, for praising the 
Milne in others, which he did not practically follow liimself: 
fippoo's vakils who tender tho security ^^f their oaths for the 
performance of a stipulation, and Lord Cornwallis who accepts 
ilic tender : a Gossain who preferred a jagliir to meditation in 
lonely cell : Scindia for expostulations couched “ in a high 
moral tone Hastings in his old age for vagueness on the 
great question of propagating Christianity in, India: a Muh- 
ratta power for employing tho language of piety in an article of 
ireaty; Toolsye Bhye for her doubtful parentage : and tlio 
^larquia of Hastings for bis “simple-minded credulity,” — are 
scarce one-half of the individuals or occasions whom Mr. Thorn- 
ton selects for the exercise of a talent, which perhaps might bo 
tolerated in an harangue on the hustings, or a speech from some 
chartered libertine” on the oj^position benches, but in a grave 
history of six volumes, is utterly and incontestibly out of place. 
^Ir. Thornton, we doubt not, has been an attentive reader of 
tbe “ Decline and Fall.” Though wanting on some occasions 
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in the true philosophic curl of the lip, and the solemnity of 
the Gihbonian sneer, he could not, on the whole, have proved 
himself more truly inoculated with the worst quality of one of 
the greatest of historians. 

Wo lament more over faults of this nature than over any 
amount of mis-statements, or any errors of reference. Errone- 
ous dates may be rectified, contemporary authors once more 
examined : old facts cun he a<ljustcd, new sources of informa- 
tion followed up : and a second edition will set every thing to 
rights. But these aspene facetue leave the acrem mi memoriam, 
wliich hardly any amount of labour cun erase. They are in fact 
woven into the very texture of the work, and like the coloured 
garments of the barbarous tribe mentioned by the old Greek 
chronicler, the dye will not perish save with the material itself. 

Thus much on one of Mr. Thornton's most crying offences. 
We now proceed to take up the next in the catalogue. We have 
heard repeated complaints of the exclusively military character 
of these volumes, and in reality the author does not seem to 
have aimed at much more than a correct and elaborate niirra- 
tive of our succossivo campaigns, each one of which, in the 
polities of its day, was to have been the last. In bis accounts 
of buttles and sieges, or harassing inarches, Mr. Thornton is 
often graphic, and sometimes approaches near to eloquence. 
But in the enumeration of the contingents furnished by eacli 
ally : in the detail of jireparation : the sum total of the forces, 
and the order of march, ho is too often unnecessarily proli.y 
and minute. Tlic memory wearies itself in vain efforts to grasp 
the various items in the numbering of a great army, preparing 
for a cumjiaign : the eye is fatigued by the recurrence of the 
same amplification Ifi regard to quotients and contingents iii 
almost every jiage : the ear is stunned by the constant dis- 
charges of salvos of artillery, by the platoon firing, the defeneo 
of breaches, and the clashing of bayonets. It is little else than* 

“ war s rattlii” and the “ groans of the d\ing" from one end to the 
other. No doul^t there are many occasions in [iidian History 
whore it is pleasing to posterity to know the exact amount ol 
troops whom their forefathers deemed equal to the swarming 
hordes of the native opponent. We are thankful to the historian 
who tells us how Clive with some three thousand men, routed tlio 
Nawab’s fifty thousand at Plassey : how the Duke’s force at Assume 
was opposed to an enemy more than four times its own num* , 
her : how many fighting men we counted at Buxar : with what 
fearful odds wo contended at Lasswari. We pause too, over the 
ill-fated Affghanistan expedition to mark the instructive note 
at the foot of the text, where the author briefly but clearly 
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enumerates the regiments who were consumed in the retreat 
from Kabul. These are subjects where minuteness nftbrds scope 
for sentiments of honourable pride, or for mournful, tliough 
salutary, contemplation. But Mr. Thornton has carried his ro- 
searclies into general orders and flourishing despatches to an 
extent, we believe, unequalled by any other historian, ancient or 
modern. There is hardly a Captain sent with a detachment of 
troops to eftect some junction, or hold some part of tlio enemy 
111 check, hut we have the exact number of his troops, the tale 
of his guns, and the very weight and quality of the metal ns 
carefully set down as if the flitc of a great empire had hung 
upon Ills motions. If a hill fort is captured, Mr. Thornton 
tells us to a fraction the exact amount of the spoils that fell into 
the hands of the victors: if an expedition sets out by sen, wo 
arc favoured with the particulars of the manning of the vessels, 
the number of the lascars, the inches of the mortars, and the very 
direcliou the guns were pointed. Had Mr. Thornton occupied 
the situation of the prize agent, or of the comnhssariat oflicer, 
or of the military auditor general, he could not have displayed 
greater anxiety to arrive at correct statistical details. Wo trust 
that on this point there is little danger of our being misunder- 
stood, We have every sympathy with' an author who patiently 
^^adcs through files of official documents and strings of gazettes 
to got some doubtful fact explained, or to arrive at some conclu- 
sion which mav set off his narrative. We have a greater ic\er- 
cnec for the indomitable reseandi of Gibbon in spite of his 
inorctncious style, than for the lucid transparency ol Humes 
niirrative, when clouded by his frequent inaccuracies. But wo 
mast have the judgment that extracts, digests, and combines in- 
congruous elements into one compendious whole. Witlioiit slail 
in reiccting and arranging, that which is made up of stalislie.s, 
liuwever accurate, can never become histoiy. As we ini^ it we 
expect, without aid from the artist’s or sculptor’s cunning, to see 
Uic colours of the palette arrange themselvcs^nto the outline 
of the human features, or the rude blocks o tho gallery become 
instinct with the life and beauty of the Apollo, or the teiror 


imaged in the Laocoon group. , , r 

But we have graver charges to prefer tlian that of p 
lixity. We complain that the woikmnn is ignorant ol ns own 
craft. Mr. Thornton deliberately refuses to avail liiii'sc" of one 
. of the finest openings in History-the felicitous 
subjects arising in the course of the narrative, Im ‘ ^ 

forming part of the body of the work Wo slmll prove 
charges on Mr. Thornton's own confession. On arnung at 
the Nepal war we are told that the Gurkha tribe bad, in 
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comparatively short period, established for themselves a very 
formidable power. This being the first occasion when they had 
even been mentioned, we had looked naturally for some short 
account of their rise and progress. But, says Mr. Thornton, 
“ The origin and early History of this tribe does not fall 
‘ within the province of this History : it will be sufficient to 
‘ say that for a series of years the Gurkhas had pursued an 

* aggressive course of Policy, and with no inconsiderable sue- 

* cess. The dissensions of the llnjahs afforded ample oppor- 
' tunities for its prosecution, and there was no deficiency of 
‘ promptitude in embracing them. In every quarrel the Gur- 
‘ kha princo appeared as umpire and mediator, and these 
‘ functions he invariably rendered subsidiary to the aggrandize* 

‘ ment of the house of which he was chief. The Gurkhas 
‘ thus acquired an extent of dominion and a degree of power, 

* which combined with the disposition they had manifested, 

* rendered them dangerous neighbours to the British Govern- 

* merit, whose frontier they bordered for about eight hundred 
‘ miles." 

This to our mind is not the way in which history should lie 
written. We have no business, it is true, like the simple-mi lulcd 
and truthful Father of History to note down on our tablcis 
every legend called up by tlio aspect of an old temple or tower, 
or every tale of ancient kings ^ith whicii an inventive priesthood 
may regale our listening ears. But to render a work coinpaci 
for reference, as well as inviting for perusal, there are no meiin^ 
more logitirnato than short and grapliio sketches of the nations 
and countries which border on the principal theme. A disquisi- 
tion on the Gurkhas, their language, customs, the physical na- 
ture of their country, and the means by which they had acquired 
a.scendanoy, would have been a most welcome relief from the 
perpetual din of battle. “ It seems to me," said a great his- 
torian, “ that a Homan History should embrace the History 
‘ every people ^th whom the liomans were successively con- 

* cerned ; not so as to go into all the details, which arc generally 

* worthless, but yet so as to give something of a notion of the 

* great changes, both physical and moral, which the diflereiit 

* parts of the world have undergone.” Now we cannot but 
think that a History of the paramount power in India should 
follow exactly the bame plan, and give a* brief notice of every 
tribe’, with whom we have successively como in contact, so as to 
ailbrd some idea of the changes which India has hitherto under- 
gone. There would be no difficulty in observing a just sym- 
metry by keeping in view the relative proportions of Rome to 
the History of the World, and of Britain to that of India. We 
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Jire not quite sure whether Mr. Thornton felt himself incompetent 
for the task, or believed such attempts foreign to the true scope 
of History. But we have the confession from his own mouth, 
“ not within the province of this History." Nothing, in fact, seems 
to have charms for him but smoke, escalading, staked palisades, 
trenches full of dead bodies, and all the horrors of battle fields. 
As the appetite of a tiger that has tasted blood, is said to be 
whetted, so does this author’s unconquerable desire for carnage 
seem to be increased by his warlike narrative. Like the w'ar- 
horse, he discerns the battle from a far, and, rushing on, turns 
neither to the right nor the left until his cherished aim be 
accomplished. We may conclude that, according to this view, 
should Mr. Thornton write the administration of Lord Hardingc, 
and the Sikh campaign, he will not favour us with the least 
preliminary notice on the rise of the Khalsa, and the consolida- 
tion of their power at Lahore. The peaceful Nanak, the stern 
Hargovind, the warlike Tegh Bahadur, even the great lion of 
the Punjab, will have no place in his historical gallery. To 
trace the Akali gradually extendinghis sway in the country of the 
fn c rivers, while at the very same time, and under somewhat similar 
variations of fortune another great power was silently spreading 
from Govindpore and Cossimbazar to Benares and Delhi ; to 
show what causes kept them so long apart and for a time warded 
ofl' the concurrent shock of the twa states : — these subjects will 
poss(!ss no attraction for the lover of battles. The picturesque 
hliic dress of the Sikhs : their famous watchword — Wah ! Guru 
ji ka Khalsa : Wah ! Guru ji ka Futteh : tlieir peculiar religious 
tenets : the Gourmukhi language and the Granth ; arc not oven 
to be touched on by the warlike pen. The Sikh campaign, like 
tile Gurkha war, must sound no note of prejiaration m thc.se 
pages; there must be no previous warning save from the dis- 
tant guns of the advancing enemy, and the fir.st charge at 
Mudki should be the first intimation to the reader of tlie deadly 
conflict between the two great powers which had «t length com- 
menced. • 

We submit that, according to Mr. Thornton’s own estimate, 
there is little or no exaggeration in thus prophesying the nature 
of his continuation of Indian history ; and yet, we a.sk, what 
thoughtful reader would deem such a history complete ? 

It is not an historian's province to enter too minutely into 
the biographical details even of those characters who preside 
over the course of events. But we look with some anxiety for 
^ few of those particulars which enliven the uniformity of a 
political narrative, and have not inaptly been termed the glean - 
of the historical field when the harvest has already been 
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Stored. la a aarrative of events of a century or so old the 
charm of well-selected anecdotes is indescribable. The course 
of time has just been sufficient to invest personal details with 
something of the texture of poetry, while it has not run long 
enough to deprive us -either of interest in the chief actors, or 
of reliance on the sources of information. As the historian 
descends to the generation immediately preceding our own 
the nature of anecdotes undergoes a change. There is more 
selection, and less of romance. Some few witnesses who either 
saw or fought are still available : note books and journals have 
not yet suffered from the ravages of time : the variety of oral 
and written information is more abundant : the ‘ strong his- 
torical imagination ' is less called into exercise. We proceed 
a step further and a further change is the result. We are no 
longer dealing with events, the latest living actors in which 
have altogether passed away, or only survive here and there. 
We are come to times in which our brothers or our companions 
have borne their part : we can mark the eagerness with which 
deeds of daring are related by the eye-witness or the principal. 
Hero, obviously, it is the historian's part to select. Anecdotes 
in hundreds come at his call : the pruning knife must be used : 
he has only to test and separate from the mass instead of ex- 
ploring for the chance of meeting with some interesting per- 
sonal trait. 

Mr. Thornton’s History embraces a period in which anec- 
dotes of the three kinds mentioned above might fairly be in- 
cluded. From those men whose brave deeds fired the youth of 
our grandfathers, to the generation immediately preceding our 
order, and to the very times in which some of our readers 
have played a conspicuous part, every thing was at his disposal. 
He could make his selection from anecdotes of an hundred 
years old, from those narrated by the Indian cotemporaries of 
Wellesley and Harris, from the latest club or drawing-room 
gossip of the last ten years. He might have told us more of 
what Governors and Commanders said and did, and a little 
less of the ponderous minutes they wrote. A characteristic 
saying, a prompt action, illustrative of the man, would have 
given additional zest and liveliness to even the more stirring 
parts of his story. But Mr. Thornton appears to have thought 
all such either beneath “the dignity of a’general History,” or 
incompatible with the peculiar path he had chalked out for 
himself. Of Clive’s sanguine temperament, and early vagaries 
we had expected at least some passing notice. But our ex- 
pectations are dsunped at the very outset. Such “ instances 
are on record, ** we are told, “ and might easily be quoted, but 
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‘ as they form part of the personal not the political History of 
‘ Clive, it is more important to advert to such incidents as are 
‘ connected with public events and have the further advantage 
‘ of giving indications of those qualities, which were more fully 
‘ developed at a future period.” We protest against the politi- 
cal view of History which this passage takes. We are not 
to give publicity to idle and frivolous anecdotes, or to pur- 
sue retired Viceroys into their retreats at home, and drag 
the circumstances of their private life into the broad day. But 
a dish of History without well-chosen anecdotes we have always 
regarded as incomplete as a Gastronome would regard venison 
without its fat, or turtle soup without its attendant punch. And 
Mr. Thornton seems to have had not a few anecdotes at command, 
though we are fortunate if we get them scattered here and there 
ill a foot note. Would indeed that we had been favoured with 
a few more stories such as that of the extravagant President at 
Calcutta who demanded, and was refused, a chaise and pair: or 
that of the late king of Sweden when a sergeant at Cuddalore, 
or that of the gallant Sale when hand to hand with an AfFghan 
Fanatic between the gateway and the town at the storming of 
Ghuzni. We will venture to say that a larger sprinkling of 
anecdotes such as the above would neither have lowered the tone 
of the narrative, nor exercised the patience of its readers, one 
quarter so much as undignified sneers at sentries who abscond 
at the bottom of wells, or prolix encomiums on the forbearance 
of the British resident in remaining within Scindia’s camp after 
clear indications of his hostility. 

To every one of the six volumes is prefixed a map of the 
Peninsula pointing out the extent of our possessions at the 
^anous periods of our rule, and distinguishing the protected 
fitates from those annexed, or entirely independent. The British 
possessions are coloured red and there is a sort of quaint, but 
at the same time grave and not undignified humour in thus 
reproducing, in six successive acts, the drama of European 
aggrandizement, and placing before our eyes the 'mysterious red 
mark, which from diminutive beginnings has spread like one 
^tige fiery plague spot over the greater part of the land. This 
conception we deem no more unbecoming to an historian than 
the only jest he was ever heard to utter was to Douce David 
Deans. But here ag^ain we are compelled to make some strio- 
tures. The military operations in which Mr. Thornton deals so 
largely, are obviously not confined to one part of the Peninsula, 
hut range with our progressive advances, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the snows of the Himalayas. Thus in the first volume they 
ttre almost exclusively confined to the Madras' Presidency and 
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the plains immediately around Calcutta : in the second we have 
Hy der's wars and the Rohilla campaign ; the third leads us to the 
operations in the Dekhan and the North-west provinces : in the 
fourth we get to Nepal and to the Bombay side of India, and 
so on through the remaining volumes. Did it never occur to 
the author to specify more minutely in the particular map of 
each volume the localities which that volume descnbed ? When 
describing Coote's successes or our first reverses before Hyder, 
he might have been more minute in noting towns and forts 
on the Madras coast; when he had got our troops into the 
mountain passes of Nepal, he might at least have noted down 
on the map the exact position of Katmandu. On a tole- 
rably close inspection the- names and places appear almost 
the same in every single tome. We have many well nigh 
needless, while those most wanted, are not there. Some 
recur in every volume, which for reference might be useful to 
the Indian functionary, but on which the general reader would 
scarcely cast a glance. On the other hand Argaum, Assaye, 
Lasswari, and some of the most famous battles are actually iiot 
indicated in any single one. 

After the quality of patient research we look upon that of a 
good geographer, as the one most essential to the historian 
But wc discern nothing in any part of this work to indicate that 
the author can send that keen prospective glance over far dis- 
tant scenes with a facility so highly lauded in Thucydides or 
Crosar, and so much lamented as not to be found in Livy or 
Polybius. There is nothing of that restless desire for a consecu 
tive view of the line of march, or the scene of extended military 
operations : no truth loving impatience at all vague and uncer- 
tain descrijitions of ground over which writer and reader must 
travel together. Set Mr. Thornton down before Gawilghur or 
Bhurtpore, and ho is, wo allow, both pains-taking and accurate. 
But in impressing his readers with a notion of the physical 
aspect of a country, he entirely fails, and of this failing we be- 
come vividly conscious in the account of the Nepal war. There 
was surely room for some interesting and almost picturesque 
description of the Deyrah Dhun, and of that remarkable belt of 
jungle, which yearly sends forth its deadly exhalations, and 
lining most of our Eastern Frontier from Behar upwards, is 
known as the Terai. How graphic in * a true Historian’s 
band would have been the scene now tenanted by the tiger 
and the buffalo, but represented by tradition as once that of 
flourishing towns and extended cultivation: where the delay 
of a single night at certain seasons of the year is death: 
where the Ryot burns for agricultural purposes whole tracts 
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Tvhich he had burnt the year before, and which he will have to 
burn again in the ensuing season, and where at the least dead- 
ly period, on the outskirts, he hastily dibbles a few furrows in the 
soil, deposits his seeds for the chances of the sunshine and the 
shower, and hurries away from the influence of the unerring 
miasma. Not only is there nothing which impresses with a 
vivid conception of the nature of the country in which our 
troops were engaged, but there is evidence which induces us to 
believe that Mr. Thornton had himself no very distinct idea of 
tlie relative position of districts and capitals. Not that we de- 
tect any striking inaccuracies, but we discern a repeated vague- 
ness and become lost in our attempts to follow Mr. Thornton 
in his windings. Sarun, Bettiah, Sikim, Almorah, Gorrukpore, 
are scattered at random through the pages, without a single ex- 
planatory note of their respective distances from each other or 
from the Nepal Territory, and the irresistible impression which 
this leaves on our mind is that the author had not mapped out 
in his mind’s eye the march of the army under Ochterlony, but 
liad been content with the names and places as mentioned in 
the official despatches. 

The same characteristic is evinced in other parts of the work. 
When alluding to the disturbances in Chota Nagporo in IBGIJ, 
Mr. Thornton says that “ Chota Nagpore is a Zemindary forming 
' part of the Bamgurh district, and which with its subordinate 
‘ perguiinahs comprises an area of about ninety-five miles in 
‘ length, and eighty in breadth.’* This is all accurate enough. 
But it is not every untravelled reader who can tell the exact 
situation of Ramgurh, or who has aver even heard of its name. 
Yet there is no further intimation of the position of this tract, 
one of the finest in India, than the above. Wo are left to guess 
wliether it is east, west, or north of Calcutta, or of any other 
well-known locality. Why did Mr. Thornton not tell us that 
Chota, or lesser Nagpore is so called in contradistinction to the 
capital of Berar : that it comprises a splendid tract of country 
with occasional elevations of table land 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea : that it extends from north to south in one lino at a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty miles west of Calcutta : 
that it is bordered by the flourishing districts of Bengal and 
Behar on the east, and on the west is lined by the huge jungles 
of Berar, and that, comprising many small principalities and 
feudatory Rajahs, it is, as a whole, known to Indian Residents 
by the name of the south-west Frontier Agency ? 

Again when devoting, rather needlessly, some ten pages to 
the outbreak of the Ferazis in Baraset under Titu Mir in 
November 1831, Mr. Thornton plunges in medias res, at the 
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commencement of Lord Williams administration by saying 
fhat “amongst the stirring events which demand notice are 
ihf disturbaLes in Baraset." Mr. Macaulay has brought to 
notice the remark that one of Gibbons greatest faults as 
an historian arises from his presumption of two much know- 
ledge on the part of his readers : m other words tha he tells 
a story by imfutation, supposing in the reading public some 
previous acquaintance with the true facts of the narrative, and the 
E points of the case. The above, to our . hinking, proves 
^rontestablv that Mr. Thornton is imbued with the very same 
vice and ihat he relies on everybody's knowing every thing 
I^Aected with the situation of Baraset, or else that, as before 
smt^ he lacks the military-historical eye for country, and 
wm complacently set down his readers, without previous expia- 
tion “ewTldcrcd in a totally unknown land. No doub o 
many persons the name of Baraset suggests at once a complete 
3re wWch requires not the elucidating aid of any cicerone 
Everi det sen of the Ditch knows that Baraset is a district of 
S ch a siddcv station is about fifteen miles north-east o 

border, knows the situation of 'Vt ’bmen 

villa at Twickenham. But for the benefit of Engl shraen ne\e 
In Indl. t cvenof those who have never visited this side of t, 
we submit that if the miserable Baraset affair be 
tion at all. it should be mentioned with its titles adJ«o 
As it is we defy any person, unacquainted with locali 
gather from Mr. Thornton's account any clear indication 

^'to rivkw a work of this magnitude in detail 

more time than either ourselves or onr readers can well spaio. 

Our endeavour has been to show as 

bis own disqualification not so much for ^ 

for History in general. And wc therefore have seiecteu 

faults and fomented the absence of those ”o”^Vehilivi 

either be deprecated or hoped for in any 

to any country in the world, “J. ^Jhom lik 

be pardoned for a rapid summaiy oft )•> 

Banqiio's Kings, the author calls up before our eyes. 

To Clive Mr. Thornton does adequate justice. 
strives to gloss over bis "^\%‘'°"erhL generafolii 

STdauuted br’avery. Here and th-e f t of ^Into 

nerals, “ the Captain Clive who settled As ^ 

Cbcslerfleld expressed himself, comes in for tl 

and for imputed rapacity or meanness, is, ni the wor 
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old satirist, ** suspended/* on Mr. Thornton's '‘unwrinkled 
nose.” But ample justice is done to his foresight, to the un- 
flagging zeal which neither the heats of the Carnatic, nor the 
drenching rains of Bengal could quell, to the marvellous influence 
which shed its powerful charm over his followers, native and 
European, to his skill in combining intractable and heterogeneous 
materials, to his unshaken firmness, and his indomitable courage. 
We could wish however that the famous mutiny of the Bengal 
army had not been dismissed with such unexampled brevity. 
To our minds the readiness and determination with which Clive 
met this formidable conspiracy, so far from affording “ neither 
instruction nor pleasure,” recalls vividly to our mind the famous 
mutiny of Cesar’s Legions, and is a piece of history in the 
life of “ the daring in war,” second only to the defence of Arcot, 
or the great victory in the plains of Lower Bengal.* 

Warren Hastings meets, to our thinking, with hardly justice 
enough. To the grasp of his mind, his great habits of business, 
and his judicious reforms in civil administration, some passing 
testimony is borne. But here again wo have to join issue with 
Mr. Thornton on points already noticed. Under the Govern- 
ment of Hastings the administration of the country was in a 
transition state. We had begun to turn our attention to some- 
thing more than dustucks and betel-nut, pawn and salt mono- 
polies. We had to collect a large landed revenue every year, 
but we left the .arrest and punishment of criminals and the 
whole machinery of executive Government in the liands of the 
Nawab Nazim. The curious spectacle of this divided empire 
with Its manifest abuses : our anxiety for rent, and our disre- 
gard of those by whom it was contributed ; the first dawning 
intimation that the trading company had succeeded to the pos- 
session of a great empire with all its respon.sibilities — these are 
points over which a philosophic historian would delight to 
linger. But this was evidently not dreamt of in Mr. Thorn- 


ton's philosophy. All we glean from his pages is that Hastings 
found the revenue and judicial establishments. ineffective, that 
he did much to reform the internal administration, and that his 
labours became the ground work of subsequent improvements. 
Neither does the author seem to have been aware of the pecu- 
liar advantages with which Hastings succeeded to his high place. 
No subsequent viceroy, with the exception perhaps of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, has ever united the same groat and compre- 


We remember having read a History of the Bengal armv, published periodically 
w the pages of the Calcutta Star, somewhere in 1844, in whicli this famous mutiny was 
^rthify and adequately treated. The impression left was that both of “ pleasure and 
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hensive Yiews, and so minute and practical an acquaintance vtitU 
the routine of Indian business. Hastings had been a regular 
trained servant of tlie Company. His acquaintance with the 
revenue and other important questions, was equal, if not 
superior, to that of Sir George Barlow, or Lord reign- 
mouth On the other hand, though not a general like Clive, 
nor a statesman quite of Wellesley’s calibre his views were wor- 
Siy the head of a growing empire. He alone appreciated the 
trim nature of our position, and the aims suitable to our policy. 
Other subsequent Governors may have entertained ideas as 
lofty: none had so well mastered the detail of an Indian 
administration. He came to his post with comparatively little 
to learn • at homo on perwanahs, hasbal hukums, taiicaws and 
taluks. His official knowledge, prompt and ready, gave no 
colouring of littleness to his policy as a Governor. He would 
be as efficient at the Revenue Board as he was pat in the Coun- 
cil Chamber. He was, in short, the practical man of business 
and the Governor- General of India. 

But of this striking feature Mr. Thornton tells us ittle, nor 
does ho give us much regarding his personal chmctp It is 
described^ by the terms “stately, cold and artificial, but an 
invidious foot note again tells us that it does not fall within 
the province of History.” We must once more protest against this 
view of History which, only looks at generals, of seventy years 
ago, through the smoke and noise of a battle field, or at states- 
nien through the pomp and additions of their office. 

Clive and Hastings ore to our minds the two great and p"", 
nent figures in the moving tableau of our Indian drama. Placed 
in ciroumstaiices such as can hardly ever occur to any othe 
Viceroy removed by distance from the reach of cpmporary 
partiaUty or cotemporary virulence, with something of greatness 
in thei/ very irregularities, and certainly with some excuses 
which even the strict moralist will not refuse to admit, , 

Sd materials such as the historian of 1842 wil hardly fi. d 
elsewhere. Mr, Thornton has executed this part of his tasa 
not altogether without skill, but his work is still very far fron 
E true power and beauty of History. Perhaps too the recoh 
lection oi those two almost inimitable biographical essays, forces 
itself on us, and suggests the comparison which cannot be otue 

than disadvantageous. , , . ^ tn T ord 

Passing over Mr. Maopherson’s brief sway we come to Lora 

Cornwallis, whose moderation in Mr. Thornton s eyes is a m » 

grievous sin. To his famous settlement we may advert hereatter 
* The military operations are. like all others, detailed with 
fidelity bordering on minuteness, and on the two different 
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sions of our appearance before Seringapatam, the author is quite at 
home in redoubts, breastworks, enfilading batteries and storming 
parties. Sir John Shore’s administration is cursorily treated, 
and we agree with Mr. Thornton that his character, though 
marked by much amiability, does not present any striking 
materials for the pen either of the biographer or the historian. 
Wellesley’s reign is obviously that on which the greatest pains have 
been spent. It occupies no less than five chapters, and with 
tlie exception of a short account of Ceylon matters, fills the 
^Yholo of one goodly volume. The differences between the Great 
Statesman and the Court are honestly set forth, and the reader 
rises from the perusal with a conviction that in the discussion of 
tliis splendid and stainless proconsulship, the impartiality of an 
historian has not been forgotten. 

The Minto reign is, as our readers know, mainly occupied 
Y\ith wars essentially foreign and productive of no particular 
change in the relations of the British power with native states. 
We must however remark, that in his account of the Java 
expedition Mr. Thornton has not thought it worth while to al- 
hide to the death of the lamented Leyden, though wo do not see 
liow a small tribute to departed talent could have been out of 
place in any history whatever. To Lord Minto, however, the 
narrative does ample justice, and his successor the Marquis of 
Hastings, has in Mr. Tliorn ton’s temple, a niche second 
only to that of Wellesley. Lord Amherst is dismissed with- 
out much praise or censure, and it is rather difficult to ascer- 
tain the author’s exact sentiments on this point. At this epoch 
wc begin to tread on dangerous ground, and it is from hence- 
forth that we shall find much to blame in Mr. Thornton’s viow^. 
Of four well-known subsequent Governors, two, Lord William 
and Lord Ellcnborough are ])ainted in colours about which 
tliorc can be no mistake. Of Lord Metcalfe we shall say but 
little. His epitaph has already been written by one whose 
testimony will probably outweigh the strictures of the company's 
historiographer. The small but eloquent tablet in the Berk- 
shire village church, the graceful lines which bear testimony to 
the skill with which the departed statesman successively ruled 
fhigland's three greatest dependencies, the tribute paid to pe- 
rished worth by the unbought admiration of public communities 
^is well as by the spontaneous outburst of private esteem and 
ntfection, all this has already been on the lips of our readers 
nnd renders further vindication of Metcalfe’s memory superflu- 
<^iis on our part. 

Gf Lord Auckland’s merits, “ for obvious reasons, no esti- 
inate can be made. Hence we must conclude that propinquity 
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to the events which a writer describes, as well as the danger 
of unnecessarily wounding the feelings of surviving actors in the 
drama, renders History cautious and restrains the voice of con- 
demnation, or of entire acquittal. To this we readily agree, and 
allow that when the events which led to the Affghan war, arc 
honestly stated, the reader may very well form a judgment fur 
himself. But it is curious that this praiseworthy feeling does not 
seem to have in the least restrained Mr. Thornton when presid- 
ing at the trial of Lord William Beiilinek, or at that of Lord Ilar- 
dinge’ft predecessor and relative. With the former, however, he 
goes to work in a more subtle manner. To his eyes the admi- 
nistration appears almost a blank. From judicious retrcncli- 
raeuts, from vigorous reforms, from tlie estabiisliment of new 
courts, from the .simplification of civil and criminal business in 
those already established, from enquiries which ultimately led 
to tlio abolition of the transit duties, from the employment of 
native agency, from the extension of native education, from thu 
noble instilntioii of the Medical College, remembered by the 
Hindu population to this day with the deepest gratitude, Mr 
Thornton turtis away with studied and dignified contempt. Kven 
when there are ground.s for unmixod approbation we find faiiii 
praise accorded amidst qualifying doubts and damnatory hup- 
ings. Poor, wc had almost said, mean, are the terms in which 
the writer alludes to the great act of Lord William’s adminis- 
tration, when witU^ontimenta beyond his age he overtlirew tho 
rite endeared to bigotry, intolerance, .selfi.‘^hness and the Mh-.-^L 
passions of our nature by an existence of two thousand years ■ a 
rite as unauthorized by the time-hallowed precepts of nutiquntcil 
legislation, as it was opposed to the eternal and unwiitten injunc- 
tions of natural Law : a rite which the first Hindu lawgiver Innl 
never sanctioned, and the wisest of Mussulman Emperors hiul 
well nigh forhid'den. 

We have interrupted in some measure the order of succession, 
but, last of all, we come to liOrd Ellenborough. Plere the vow 
of silence which the author had imposed on himself in the case 
of Lord Auckland, seems entirely forgotten. A year had scarce- 
ly elapsed since Lord Ellenborough’s recall : Mr. Thornton ju 
summing up informs us that “ it is difficult to speak with the 
freedom which may be used towards the statesmen of a former 
age,” and follows up this declaration of forbearance with a page 
and a half of unmitigated stricture. In this sort of grave irony 
Mr. Tliornton is obviously an adept. After the imputations oi 
levity, fickleness, vanity and childish display against Lord Ellen- 
borough in which he indulges, it is rather difficult to understand 
what may be his ideas as to liberty of speech. After his gentleness 
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With Lord Auckland, we are at a loss to conceive why the author 
should ruthlessly sacrifice a nobleman of a subsequent epoch, to 
his undaunted love of truth Assuredly ne quid rcri dicere non 
audeat is the historian's first and greatest duty, but to make 
disimctioiis where men are still living, to preface the sentence 
of coTulein nation by the words of mercy and forgiveness, to stab 
with a smile and poison reputation with a mock defence, smacks 
niuch more of the Candours and the Sneerwells, than of the 
Gfriue writer of history. We have never been admirers of that 
])ait of Lord Ellenborough’s policy, which, to borrow a coin 
li'oin Mr. Grote's mint, we must term his siderocracy. And 
Mr. Thornton, writing at the commencement of 1845 could not 
foresee the deadly straggle which signalised its close. But those 
^^lJO may eventually write the history of Lord Hardinge's reign, 
will no doubt ponder thoughtfully over the wise and statosman- 
hke letter which Lord EUenborough's masterly pen indited on 
the Gwalior Campaign. They will linger over those sentences 
))U'giiant with meaning and foresight, in which is foreshadowed 
iln- ])ossihility of a campaign on the Sutlej, while an hostile 
,11 my of ‘^0,000 infantry, with horse and ordnance, might have 
(liiiiidered at the very gates of Agra. Meanwhile those who 
! (lease themselves in anticipating tlie verdict of history, may 
ji o^sibly think that Lord Hardinge’s well-earned success was not 
iliogethcr uninlluenced by the wise decree, which laid it down as a 
I'l’iiKiiple that a well-equipped army, with a park of artillery shoiihi 
ii-jt be permitted to exist in the very heart of the Peninsula, and 
>ii SIX days' march from one of our most populous cities. 

We have thus glanced over the judgments passed by llie 
.'iiuhor ou successive potentates, and it would n|>pcar tlial 
'iist.incc IS the only security for reputation under Mr. Tliorn- 
imi’s liat. The olde-r heroes derive some little benefit from the 
ini'^ts of time and the course of \oars. Some justice is done to 
men placed in situations of oonsidcrable danger, and a.ssailed 
b) temptations of no ordinary magnitude. But as wo do- 
‘^^end to recent times, prejudice, narrowness eff views, unjust 
imputations, careless and well-nigh wilful oversight, assume a 
Jiiore powerful sway. The historian disappears altogether, and 
m his place rises up, regardless of Dr. John.soii’s well-known 
'''Uiteuce of condemnation, the mere writer for a [larty. 

We now resume our examination of what is not to he found 
Mr. Thornton. We have above cursorily attemjitcd to shew 
"hat dcpendance can be placed on what there actually is. The 
onlv chapter in which the details of a civil administration arc 
at all canvas.scd, is that which touches on the Cornwallis settlc- 
‘nent. That tlie permanent settlement was a hasty measure. 
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that it has not produced the results hoped for by its founders, 
that the judicial aiTaiigements introduced at the same date 
have been mended and tinkered in every imaginable vvay at 
repeated intervals, we are prepared to admit. But we agaia 
and again deny that the contemplation of these incidental 
matters possesses little “ either of interest or instruction,” or 
that a similar sketch of the plans followed in other parts of 
our empire and under different Governors would not have duly 
been appreciated by every judicious reader. Nothing of the 
kind, however, meets the eye. We are indeed told that, “ not 
withstanding the multiplied and difficult military aflairs which 
engaged his mind,” Lord Hastings had directed his attention 
with success to various questions connected with the civil ad- 
mifltration of the empire, more especially the complicated sub- 
jeot of revenue.” But, this is all. Some thirty pages in one 
case and the above few lines in the other, are all that can be 
spared for the two Governors of India whose administration can 
never bo worthily handled by nn author who deems these topics 
uncongenial. 

No man knew what was due to History better than Voltaire. 
Some of the very qualities, which, when unregulated, made ship- 
wreck of his faith, became when prudently exercised, his most 
valuable qualifications as an historian. His eagerness for truth 
when prejudice stood not in the way, and his lofty intellect, 
which ranged with pride not untinctured by kindness of 
heart, over the diversified interests of humanity, produced work.s 
amply sufficient to disprove the rash judgment passed on him 
by cotemporarics : Voltaire n'ecrivera jamais une bonne histoire. 
He had seen, almost within his own generation, a great Empire 
consolidated and disciplined by the genius of one individual : a 
city as splendid as Calcutta raised on the dreary swamp and the 
deadly morass : a succession of provinces obeying one rule as 
numerous as, and more extended than, those gradually added to 
the Company’s Empire. The commencement of his History of 
Russia is accordingly a rapid, but graphic and accurate descrip- 
tion of the sixteen divisions swayed by the great Autocrat. 
Their climate, physical aspect, the character of their inhabitants, 
their monuments of art, their local superstitions, their popubf 
lion, revenue, costume and manners, are described with that hap- 
py expressiveness and that luminous condensation which are 
two of Voltaire's worthiest attributes. A pregnant summary of 
the same kind is just what we should desire for the Company s 
rule. Voltaire, we believe had never visited Russia, any more 
than Mr. Thornton has India : yet the one could extract from 
the archives of St. Petersbourg, when transmitted to him, facts 
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and statistical information such as we must conclude the other 
to have seen and neglected amidst the voluminous records of 
the India-house. What two valuable chapters might not have 
been made on the various races, languages, the different climates 
and produce, as distributed over the great Peninsula ! The rice 
plains of Bengal, and the wheat fields of Hindustan : the Teak 
forests of Tenasserim : the uncleared tracts of Assam: the 
baked districts of the Dekhan : the mountainous ranges that 
skirt or intersect our Empire : Oude returning to its primeval 
jungle: Berar’s unexplored forests : Ellora’s caves : Jagannath's 
temples : anything remarkable in nature, Hindu superstition or 
^lo.slem magnificence, might surely have formed matter for 
those happy disquisitions, which tell us the exact amount of our 
ignorance and knowledge, and the length to which discoveries 
have hitherto gone. Here, we might have had two or three lucid 
pages showing us the difference between the Ryotwari, the 
hiuited, and the perpetual, settlements, as ruling in Bombay 
and Madras, the Upper, and the Lower Provinces : there, a page 
or two telling us in what districts Hindi, Bengali, Tamiil or 
Mahratta were spoken : in this place, the native states should 
liave been designated not merely by a few lines on the map, but 
by a few paragraphs in the body of the work : in that, some allu- 
sion should have been made to those remarkable tribes, who as 
Khonds, Paharris, Bhils, or Coles, stand before us as descen- 
dants of the primitive aborigines. Now, the Political economist 
should array before him the twenty millions of India’s revenues 
witli their sources, and give us some little insight into opium 
and salt: now, the philologist and philosopher might mark tlio 
boundaries of different dialects, and trace the effect which 
climate and local situation have on the moral and ])hysical attri- 
butes of races. Without mystifying either himself or his rea- 
ders with endless subdivisions and denominations of land te- 
nures, without a deep knowledge of any single oriental tongue, 
without attempting to turn History into an Encyclopedia, Mr. 
"Ifhornton, we fearlessly maintain, might liavi? proved to the 
enquiring world that the Company liaveliad some more worthy 
ulterior object than campaigns and annexations, that History 
bas some nobler scope than the mere delineation of battle fields. 

In the course of this work, it must however be stated, there 
occur sundry collateral topics of a different kind, which either 
from their intrinsic importance, or from their value as prece- 
dents, call for detailed notice at the bands of our author. That 
Juany such are worth examination in an Indian History, no one 
will deny, and that Mr. Thornton has handled most of them with 
skill and equity, we are most willing to admit, riiey bear in 
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fact a strict analogy to questions, which have become staiulard 
subjects for disenssioii in any History of England. The excUi- 
sion of company’s servants from the highest office in the empire, 
may as fairly come under the Indian historian’s remarks, as the 
Hanoverian succession or the act of settlement may be canvassed 
by an English writer. The summary hanging of the killadar 
of Taljicir deserves empiiry ns umplo as the much disputed 
execution of Byng. In the Bareilly disturbances of 1815 are 
involved principles as important to India as those arising froui 
Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, and the conclusions drawn 
from a contemplation of thcBarrackpore mutiny are stich as would 
do credit to Basil Hall if moralising over the fearful Tragedy 
at the Nore. On these and several other incidental topics, Mr. 
Thornton’s deductions are marked by a spirit of soundness 
and reason which really does him credit. Would that he had 
extended his researclies to tliose wliich are as certainly the 
appendages of history as the above are the legitimate resting 
l)laces in a common narrative ! 

We confess at times to a feeling well nigh approaching despair 
when wo think over the vast capabilities of history, and the aggre- 
gate of qualities requisite to form an historian. The indefatigahia 
research, the skill in digesting, the magic charm which invests 
a shapeless mass of dull material with vigour and beauty, the 
sympathy with suffering good which is proof against undue 
weakness or partiality, the dispassionate judgment on times 
gone by which are represented in all the reality of passing events, 
the keen intellect touching successively on so many of the 
departments in tlie wide field of knowledge, the lucid sule, 
the union of the imaginative and the reasoning faculties, — iirt' 
qualities, any one of which, would secure its possessor a fair 
jiosition in isolated departments of literature, but whoso combi- 
nation in one and the same person appears well nigh ideal. Jt 
may therefore at first sight seem hard to demand from Mr 
Thornton a work bearing the evidence of such united excellence. 
But wo have endeavoured honestly to set up some standard ac^ 
cording to which Indian or other Histories should be written : 
and on the whole we think that rule salutary, which judges 
literary or other works by the touchstone of master pieces m 
their several hues. Those who would attempt the historical 
novel must not wonder if they are tested by the criterion of 
Scott : those who would indite the ten foot heroic verse, must 
prepare themselves to be matched against Pope’s refined deli- 
cacy. The goal, though unattainable, should always be kept 
in sight by artist, author, or sculptor. Should, however, Mr. 
Thornton decline a contest with the great names of a former 
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nge, to whose authority we have appealed iu the course of tins 
paper, we cannot promise him victory if he would enter the 
libts with any of the Historic writers of the present day. In 
the language of Chivalry his spear must ring against the shields 
of tried and stalwart opponents. Ko llulph de Vipont will 
present him with an easy contest and a secure issue. Ho 
must encounter, like the Disinherited knight and with a far 
(iuTcrunt result, the sturdy Front-de-Bceuf and the haughty 
Templar. To drop illustration, his painting wants the colour- 
ing and animation which Mr. Prescott bestows on his detached 
setmes ; his disquisitions are very far from the curioaa jHicitas 
of .Mr Grote; his narrative, though easy in its flow, does not 
attain the freedom and the liveliness of Lord Mahon. 

But, the great fault of this work, ns a liLstory, is it exclu- 
sively military character. Squares of infantry in the fropt, 
(ui\alry on the wings, a hill foot in the distance, a perspective 
of elephant batteries and howitzers, a pyramid of shot, a pile 
of sliells, are the main objects in almo.st every- single lund- 
si'.qic. Military histories have certainly been written ere now, 
lait Cmsar could not tell us how lie conquered Gaul, without 
aUo telling us some of the peculiarities of the wild tribes 
^^llom he conquered, nor could Thucydides write an account of 
that memorable struggle between the two principles of ancient 
B recce, without embodying in his work the soundest political 
niaxiiiis, tlie liveliest remarks on national character, the most 
t'liuuhliiig eloquence, the most valuable information on social 
and domestic policy. Tt is of course open to any one to write 
iiicrely one part of History, just as Sallust wTote the Jugurthine 
and Napier, the Peninsular war, but there is nothing deceptive 
111 these titles, to disappoint tJio aroused expectations of en- 
'pming readers. In the present case the largo space devoted 
to one topic but ill accords with the author s expressed dislike 
td the military propensities of a late Governor-General, and 
seriously recommend it to Mr. Thornton’s consideration, 
'nietber after due erasiou of his hist two pagfes, ho may not 
appropriately dedicate his ensuing edition to that lofty hut 
t'ceentric and wayward spirit, who ruling everything by the 
^^word, would have “ beaten down opimsition,” but was Iiirnsclf 
beaten down at last. 

Still we would not wish to part from Mr. Thornton without 
words of praise. His narrative is full: his military ope- 
lations are never wanting in accuracy. Here and there he 
introduces episodes almost dramatic in character, whose rarity 

their only fault. Of this kind are, the scene where the sons 
fippoo are received bv Lord Cornwallis at ^he head of the 
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British army, one or two of the incidents in Monson's retreat 
and a graphic picture of the sufferings of our army from thirst 
during the march to Kandahar in 1839. Nor must we refuse’ 
some portion of applause to one who has grouped together the 
many brave feats of our native armies and their captains. 
These volumes do indeed tell us what the sepoy can do under 
the British officer in whom he has confidence. We do not 
merely allude to the trophies won on well known fields, so much 
as to those isolated acts of bravery, to that contempt of danger 
when it stands in the way of duty, to that resolute spirit which 
endured privations to the last extremity, or led handfuls to 
scatter an embattled host. Actors, in scenes like these, are by 
Mr. Thornton well rescued from oblivion, and the eye rests 
with most satisfaction on the famous defence of Arcot by tho 
young civilian-soldier, on the bravery of Fitzgerald at Sita- 
buldi, on that of the sturdy sergeant who defended the mud fort 
till it well nigh crumbled in ruins around him, on some of the 
dashing feats of young officers in the late Afighan campaigns. 
To do Mr. Thornton justice, as a military history, his work has left 
no particulars unexamined, no one deserving name unrecorded. 
Wo must take leave of Mr. Thornton wdth an assurance thiit 
a perusal of his volumes has afforded us amidst very consi- 
derable disappointment, no small occasional satisfaction. The 
days are past when Dr. Johnson could declare that it was a 
new thing either for Governors-Gcneral of India to patronise, 
or for gentlemen connected with the India House, to engage 
in, literary pursuits. As a hook of reference on military and 
political matters, Mr. Thornton’s work will often be taken 
down from our shelves. But as a work that should prove to 
the unbelieving how the great Company have ever respected the 
rights of property and the prejudices of caste and creed : how 
amidst the most stirring campaigns they have still kept in 
view the advancement and prosperity of their subjects : as a work 
that should give accurate statistic details or lively information 
on great social* problems : as a work which should demonstrate 
the encomiums on Shah Jehan uttered by Mussulman histori- 
ans, to be the veriest flattery, and the enlightened policy of 
Akbar to be tho mere unaided and ineffectual attempts of one 
great and good man : as a work which should exhibit some- 
thing of what History undertakes, and posterity requires, we 
cannot hope that Mr. Thornton will be taken in hand, unless 
by the Company’s unrelenting opponents. Viewed in th'^ 
light, and for these historical ends tho administration of the 
Leadenhall dynasty has yet to be written. 
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Art. III.— 1. Quarterly Review, No. CLXIV. 

2. North British Review, No. XVI. 

3. General Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East In- 
dia Company, l6//i August 1832; and minutes of India 
in the Military Department. 

4. The Marquis of Hastings summary of the operations in 
India, with their Results, from the 30M April 1814 the 
81st January 1823. 

5. Circular letter from T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., dated India 
f Board 2d February 1832, and the replies thereto from 

Lieut. General Sir W. K. Grant, Major Generals Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Pritzler, and Sir H. Worsley, 
Colonels Sherwood, Pennington, Limond, Mayne, and T. 
Munro, Lieut. Colonels Salmond, Colehrooke, Hopkinson, 
J)e Haviland, and E. Baker, Majors D. Wilson and J. 
Nut, and Captains J. G. Duff, Page, and Balmain. 

6. Inquiry into the state of the Indian Army, by Walter 
Budenach, Esq., Captain Bengal Army. London, 1826. 

7. Malcolm's Political History of India. 

8. Life of Sir Thomas Munro. 

9. Narrative of the Bengal Army, by Captain Williams. 

10. Orme's History of India. 

11. General Orders of the Governor- General of India in Council. 

12. General Orders of the Right Hon. the Commander-in- Chief 

13. Bengal Army List. 

14. East India Register, 

In the Quarterly Review for March is an able article on the 
Military Establishments of Great Britain; and*a8 many of the 
observations contained in that article appear to us applicable 
at the present time to the condition of our establishment in 
Bengal, we wish to draw attention to that article, and point out 
what we consider to be some of the more prominent defects 
in the formation of our Eastern Army. These observations 
would apply to the armies of the other presidencies us well. as 
to that of Bengal, but it is principally to the latter that we wish 
to conhne our attention. The Quarterly Reviewer finds fault 
with the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to investigate the items of expenditure on the Home 
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Military establishment, but hopes that good may come out of 
this appointment, by the attention of the Committee being also 
directed to the consideration of the fitness of the Army and Navy 
for their work. . 

In India we have no similar carefully prepared estimates of the 
probable cost of the Army and Navy for the current year, and no 
Select Committee to which to submit them, except when the 
Government, pressed for finances, orders the assembly of a 
Committee to retrench whatever is in their power : and there can 
be no doubt but that in their zeal for the financial improvement 
of the state, these Committees are too apt to cripple its real powers 
by applying the pruning knife too indiscriminately to its Military 
establishment. A reaction is then sure to take place, and greater 
expense is eventually incurred by hastily prepared and ineffective 
armaments, because conducted on too small a scale for military 
operations. Still we cannot altogether agree with the Reviewer 
that the effect of submitting such estimates to a Select Cora* 
mittee of the House of Commons will be so injurious, as he would 
lead us to infer is his opinion. On the contrary wo conceive 
that it is the duty of the House to inquire into not only the 
fitness for their individual purpose of the Army and Navy, but 
more especially into the items of expenditure of each and every 
establishment under the crown : and the Reviewer himself shows 
the necessity of this inquiry into the expenditure under the 
Board of Ordnance, which he terms “ the most costly and the 
clumsiest working of our establishments.” 

We. should like to see a financial Committee, composed 
of Civil and Military Officers of the Indian Establishment, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the items of expenditure of this Board 
and of the different Magazines and Dockyards in the United 
Kingdom. The Report of such a Committee would, we consider, 
be one of the richest things imaginable. The Indian Army, with 
all its establishments, has already passed through the ordeal of an 
examination before a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and it would be but fair to return the compliment. We 
throw this out as a hint for Jos. Hume, Esq., when the next 
estimates are brought forward. 

Reading as we have taken* the liberty to do India” for 
** England, ” how strictly applicable are the following passages 
of- the Review to our Empire in the East. Thus — ** the point 

* at which India ought to aim in the arrangement of her 

* military establishment is, that she shall have at all times on 

* foot and in a state of perfect efficiency- such an amount of 

* force as shall give confidence to her Government in its nego- 
' tiations with the Native powers, and insure both the Paramount 
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‘ power and its innumerable dependencies from the hazard of 
‘ sustaining a coup de main [or being insulted by some refrao- 
‘ tory chief]. When states are circumscribed bylines of frontier, 

‘ more imaginary than real, they must always stand towards 
‘ their neighbours on every side in an attitude more or less of 
‘ distrust; the safety of each depends upon its readiness to 
* enter at any moment upon a campaign; and a campaign once 
‘ opened, no matter on which side or for what purpose, must 
‘ be accepted as the first of a series of movements in a war of 
‘ conquest.” 

The Italics in the above extract are ours, ds we wish to touch 
more particularly on our general deficiency in this important 
point of perfect efficiency and readiness ; for we may say in the 
words of an eminent writer* and practical reformer of the present 
day, that as we feel as strongly as any one can do that efficiency 
in the Public Service is more essential than cheapness; nay 
more, we contend that efficiency is the greatest cheapness. Our 
principle may be summed up in a single sentence ; with so wide 
an empire and such mighty interests at stake as we have to care 
for, inefficiency in any branch of the public service would be 
notliing short of imbecility. 

As the Reviewer states with respect to England, so in India 
we may also presume it to be a maxim, that a war of conquest 
or even of aggression is a sort of game that she should never 
play again of her own free choice or option. We hold that the 
well-being of this country depends on the preservation of the 
British rule intact, and except for its defence therefore, there 
can be no conceivable inducement to engage in war. This 
maxim has been inculcated on every Governor-General that came 
to India, and has been as uniformly set aside ; and consequently 
we must conclude that the very existence of pur power in the 
East must be maintained by continued war : unless indeed we 
suppose that motives of ambition and vain, glory do continually 
creep into the minds of the rulers of this land, and that the 
Government is held by men who come but to reap their laurels 
and depart. But this we cannot believe, for though it might be 
insinuated that as far as this country is concerned they are at best 
hut foreign rulers serving for •swards of som'e kind or other ; 
either for glory or titles or wealth, and that in general, they have 
not even the advantage of being chosen from the ranks, of the 
Eivil and Military services of India, who from long residence in 
the country become in some measure naturalized and identifie(^ 
^uh the best interests of the country, but that on the contrary our 
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Governors'General and Cotnmanders-in- Chief do usually pass 
but one Olympiad of their lives amongst us and depart, and that 
to such men motives of ambition or vain glory must act as 
strong inducements to plunge the country in expensive wars or 
squander the resources of the state in vain parade and empty 
show, or in acts which will conduce to raise them in the estima- 
tion of their own party, and give them influence in the British Par- 
liament, as power and influence in the Roman senate was often 
gained on the confines of the Empire; — still we remember that 
these rulers are British born and British bred, and we trust 
that not a few of them do seek nobly and honorably the true 
welfare of this land ; and while they endeavour to extend the 
renown of the British Empire in general, are not forgetful 
of the interests of India in particular, or of the people of Hin- 
dustan committed to their care ; and we are free to confess that 
their position in this country is often difficult and trying, seeing 
that the interests of the. British Empire, or rather the party 
questions of the rulers for the time being of the British Empire, 
and the interests of India separately considered do often clash, 
and more especially in the commercial policy of the empire. 
Could the virtual sovereigns of this country free themsehes 
from these British State trammels and gain some insight into 
the actual working of politics in India, ere they come to rule, it 
would doubtless have a more beneficial effect on our expenditure 
than all the committees that ever sat on Indian affairs. 

Thus although in general it is not the interest of this country 
or of the paramount power to extend its rule over the adjacent 
kingdoms or provinces, still in justice to the people over whom 
we rule it may be at times necessary 1o do so. For example, 
it is not to bo expected that the people in Bengal are to bo 
at the expense of keeping up vast armies for the purpose of 
preserving peace in the Punjab, when by the annexation of that 
kingdom to the empire it would be made to defray its own ex- 
penses. It may not bo the fault of the British Government that 
the Sikhs are unable to govern themselves, but we feel certain 
that it is the duty of every paramount power to deprive their 
enemies of the means of attacking and disturbing the peace 
of the realm when once they #iave by commencing hostiliiies 
brought the war upon themselves ; and we bold further that 
it is the duty of the paramount power to provide permanently 
for the Government of any tributary state, incapable of govern- 
ing itself, and which by its constant rebellion openly defies the 
paramount power and materially weakens the resources and in- 
jures the commerce of the peaceful portion of its domiuions. 
Not but that we are fully aware of our present extended posi* 
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tioii and our consequent weakness; concentration is strength, 
and every addition to our empire can only increase our difficul- 
ties. We are now like a tree extending far and wid(j its spread- 
ing branches, while weak and hollow at the core; — our provinces 
large enough for kingdoms, our roads and means of communica- 
tion throughout the country very imperfect; the circulation in our 
sYstera far too slow. We want more of nervous vital energy in 
our Government ; and these objects can only be gained by con- 
necting in the most efficient manner our distant provinces, and 
thus virtually concentrating our power; for in this respect wo 
niav say that what is true in physics is also true in politics or in 
war; and if the intensity of light diminishes according to the square 
of Its distance from the illuminating body, so does the force of the 
governing power; so that if by railway communication we can 
move through the same space in one day that we do now in ten, 
we increase the real governing power of the country one hundred 
fold. To render therefore our establishments effective and efficient 
\M* require tlie best means of communication of modern times, 
we requirein ffict Kail-roads, not for commerce or for convenience, 
hut to strengthen our empire. Some may think this subject 
Ncry irrelevant to the heading of our article, but we liold it to 
hi‘ true, that to be enabled to concentrate the strength and power 
of the state on any menaced frontier, more rapidly than the 
cnoniy can do, is half the science of war; and to enable a Com- 
inaiulcr-in-Chief to do so, he must have roads and communica- 
tions of the best kind, as without them the most expensive 
armaments are useless ; unable to reach the required point except 
m scattered detachments, and at distant intervals of time, they are 
liable to be attacked in detail, and also afford the most unskilful 
enemy leisure to concentrate and prepare for action. Lord 
Hardinge is said to have calculated tlie gain in power of a Kail- 
road from Calcutta to Delhi at four regiments, but we should 
that had he rated it at forty regiments, he would have been 
below the mark. , 

It is not too much to say, that had a Kail-road between Cal- 
cutta and Delhi or the frontier been in existence during the 
last year, the present disturbances in the Punjab vitoiild either 
never have taken place, or had *the Sikhs, in ignorance of the 
'’ast increase of power which such a road to the frontier would 
g^ve, ventured to show hostile intentions, such nu amount of 
force both in men, horses, ammunition, stores and artillery, could 
jn a few days have been pourec^on their country, and that too at 
comparatively a small expense, that all ideas of resistance would 
Inave vanished. This is the secret of our success, that we have 
’•‘Anally been able from some hidden source to bring to beat 
Upon our refractory neighbours a power which they never 
dreamt of ; as Hyder Ali is reported to have said; it is not 
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what I see bnfe ^vhat I do not see that I am afifaid of/* A 
Nati^^e power has nothing to rely on hut its own resources either 
in men or money. It is seldom able to borrow from other 
powers, and never from its own subjects ; consequently on the 
occasion of a reverse, it has nothing to full buck' upon ; but the 
Company's Government has invariably in its need been able 
t6 obtain supplies both in men, money and. .materials, from 
sources wbith their enemies could never command. This is 
the superiority of our rule and the secret of our success, and 
it is for the Government, by the adoption of the best scientifio 
moans, to increase and prolong this superiority. A^hdrs in Eu- 
rope might in a few years be in such a state that neither men 
nor money nor warlike material could bo drawh'from home 
at pleasure, and the Government here would bo left to its own 
resources, mid then would come the trial : at such a time to 
have .our army instantly available along the whole line from 
Calcutta to the frontier, would more than double its efficiency ; 
and this wo unhesitatingly say is now the first duty of the 
Government to provide for. 

The Quarterly Beviewerh^n devoted bis article to the con- 
.sideratidn of that which be considers to be the \veak point in 
the construction of the English army, which be looks upon 
as greatly deficient in Artillery ; in that opiniotv we fully coin- 
cide with him, and consider that be baa ably proved liis point. 

must in like manner endeavour to turn the attention of 
our readers to that which in our opinion is our most vulnera- 
ble point, and which we fear has of late been too much neg- 
lected, if not lost sight of altogether. 

Living as we do in the midst Of peace and plenty, and sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries of life, wo are far too apt to forget 
the sandy nature of the soil on which this vast fabric of our 
’ empire has been rear.ed. Where can we find in all the rei^rds 
of the past any parallel to the extraordinary nature of our power 
in India ? Wcf have conquered Asia from Point de Galle to the 
’ trans-himalayan sources Of the Siiilej, and from the Straits of 
id’ajacca cm the East, far west to Candahar, chiefly by the force 
of a Native army raised in the country. There is on record no 
such empire, and no such rapid rise to power so absolute^ and 
so supreme, formed by such means. One hundred years -have 
. not elapsed since the occurrence of an event; which by Its bar- 
barity aroused the indignation of the leaders of that day and 
spurred them on to the con'quesfrof the country. On that occa- 
sion our whole establishment in Bengal was confined in one 
' rpom 18 feet 'square; and within seventy years from that day 
we had on foot an army of 2,00,000 Native troops,, including 

45,000 cavalry, with 1,000 pieces of artillery, besides our Eng* 
lish troops ; so vast and so rapid was the growth of -our power m 
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0 country tvliicli has been well described as the^ichest ,nnd most 
important part of southern Asia, the seat of civilization from the 
earliest times and the fabled abode of opulence and. wealth a 
country peopled by many warlike Hindu races, besides the Ma- 
homedan population spread oyer the whole of India, who are, we 
may say, even to this hour almost to a man against us. 

That one nation should conquer another is neither wonderftil 
nor a thing for any one to be surprised at ; but that a small 
body of adventiirous merchants, who were often in debt, and 
often in difficulties, should be led on to the conquest of the 
most fertile part of Asia, and that too by the gallantry and 
miexanipled zeal and fidelity of their sepoys, themselves the 
Natives of the conquered country, is truly wonderful. 

Gi\ing, as we may well do, the highest praise to tlie officers 
of that Company who raised those troops and led them on to 
victory, by attending to their prejudices, flattering their pride, 
and praising their valour ;t and allowing also for the energy 
and example gf the few British sgldiers and sailors who form* 
ed the nucleus of our infant army in its earliest days, we still 
look back with an almost incredulous wonder to the history 
of our earlier wars, as detailed by Orme and the other writers 
of those days. That the people of India should so far forget 
their Native rulers and princes, as to enlist in tlio service of 
foreigners and adventurers, wlio had come to their shores for 
trade ; and that having once sworn fealty to them they should 
consider their obligation so binding and so sacred na to con- 
quer their own country for those foreign rnerclianta, does at 
first sight njipear most extraordinary and unaccountable. And 
when wc review the faitlifulness and zeal and patience ’of those 
troops in their ado])ted service, when suffering hardships of a 
naturej almost unparalleled, often 20 months in arrears for pAy, 
and supported by a scanty allowance of rice in the midst of 
famine and desolation, we arc filled with the highest admiration 
for them. At the same time the thought occurg to an English- 
roan, tbatrtliey must have fi.rst proved unfaithful to their conutry 
thus to enlist under .foreign, banners, and we are led to seek 
the causes of this anomaly. How were they sucif traitors to 
their country and how are they so faithful to us ? But on this 
point we must not jiulge them by our English rules of feeling, 
for theyowii.no country beyond their native village, and therelore 
never having experienced that feeling of affection for it, which 
an Englishman has, they never hayo been traitors to it. 

How is it then, we- ask, that we have engaged the sendcBS 
of those men ? what specious arts did we employ ? what extent 
of treasure did wo lavish among them ? To all such questions 

. ••Auion. ‘ ♦ SiiJ. Malcolm. | Sir J. Malcolm. 
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the only reply is that the affections of the men were gained bv 
the kindness and^consideration with which they were treated by 
their European officers, who being few in number, but generally 
speaking very efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the 
regard, excite the pride, or stimulate the valour of those they 
commanded.^ * 

Upon this basis was our power established in the space of one 
century, for in 1746 our first sepoys were entertained during 
the siege of Madras.f To this groundwork of our power we 
must therefore look to note the weakest points in our establish- 
ments, for Ave fear it has been too much neglected and forgotten 
of late years that we owe our empire to the exertions of our 
Native army. By some it has been warmly maintained that 
this empire was won by the sword, and we agree with them, for 
the records of all our well-fought fields attest the fact ; by some 
on the other hand our power has been called the rule of opinion, 
and with them also Ave can agree, for it was by the opinions 
of the Native army in our favour that Ave have Avon it ; and 
we iiOAV turn to the consideration of the great body of this Native 
army in Bengal, which judging from the past seems destined 
to make still more important conquests than any it has yet 
gained. 

Wo now proceed therefore to consider wherein our establish- 
ments are defective, when compared Avith Avhat an army in the 
field should be, consisting, as the Beviewer says, of “ infantry, 
‘ .cavalry, and artillery in just proportions, with engineers, arti- 
‘ ficers, pontooners, corps of guides, and we know not how many 
‘ supplemental bodies more ; and also still incomplete, if tliero 
‘ be not attached to it as many horses, waggons, and other means 
‘ of transport ns the hazards of service might require. Again 
' armies to be effective must have magazines Avithin their roach, 
‘ to yield supplies of every thing, whereof tlio wear and Xear 
‘ in a campaign are incessant, and the want of Avhich rendcr.s 
‘ useless both the skill of a commander and the courage of 
‘ his troops. Accordingly the armies of France, Austria, and 
‘ Prussia are organised in time of peace into separate corps under 
‘ their separate leaders ; each corps has its distinct portion of 
‘ the empire to guard ; each consists of so many battalions of 
‘ infantry, so many squadrons of cavalry, so many batteries of 
‘ cannon, and so many brigades of transport and pontage ; they arc 
‘ fully equipped, disciplined, horsed, and supplied ; and all have 
‘ their respective alarm-posts, or points of concentration named, 
‘ to which a day or two would bring in the most remote of tlioir 
* detachments, and from which less than a week would find them 
‘ ready to open a campaign either of defence or aggression." 


• Sir J. Malcolm. 


+ Sir J. Malcolm. 
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Such should be the composition of a modern army ; but we 
are not sure that the system thus sketched out is quite so perfect 
in either Austria or Prussia as the Bevicwer would lead us to 
suppose ; that of France we look upon, as at present disorganized, 
and therefore not to be taken into consideration. 

The natives of India then compose the bulk of the infantry of 
our establishment. Many suppose that without the European 
portion of this force, the Native is not to be depended upon. Such 
13 by no means our opinion. Physically as a race they may bo 
inferior, and thus are not capable of so much endurance as the 
sons of a hardier clime ; and in some few instances the Euro- 
pean can be more depended on than those who are often engaged 
in fighti^^g against their own countrymen ; still it is notorious 
how true our Sepoys are, and in our first wars in the Madras 
presidency none behaved better than they did, and many instances 
of the most intrepid courage could be produced ; and in Bengal 
the metal of the men was pretty well tried in Monson s retreat 
and at the first siege of Bhurtpore, where the natives almost 
outshone the Europeans. There is therefore no fault to find with 
the matkial of which the infantry is composed. There is suf- 
ficient spirit, endurance, and faithfulness in our Sepoys to 
make good soldiers, provided they arc properly liandled ; and 
here lies the difficulty. In a periodical work like the present, 
we can but slightly toudi upon some glaring deficiencies of 
much importance at the present time in each branch, without 
attempting to lay before our readers a too minute and tedious 
inquiry ; and here we wish to strengthen our opinion by that of 
one eminently qualified by his services to judge of the comi)ara- 
tivo value of the different branches of the service, and who, 
after forty years’ experience in every grade, and almost every staff 
situation in the army, and after serving both in civil and political 
employment in almost every part of India, came to the conclu- 
sion, and recorded his opinion that India, as it was gained, so it 
must be governed by the sword. Sir John Malcolm in his reply 
to a question proposed by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons records his opinion, that “ our empire in the east has 
been acquired, and must be maintained, by the sword. It has no 
foundation, and is not capable of having any made, that can divest 
it of thia character ; and if the local army of India, but above all 
the Native branch, is not preserved in a condition which, while it 
maintains its efficiency, preserves its attachment, no commercial, 
financial, fiscal, or judicial systems we may improve or intro- 
duce can be of permanent benefit; the success of these must de- 
] pend upon the continuance of internal tranquillity and exemp- 
' tion from foreign war. We may create happiness or misery, 
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* satisfaction or discontent, by the excellence or reverse of our 
' civil and political rule. We may by good government diminish 
' the elements of sedition, and in a degree disarm the hostility 
' of Asiatic princes ; but we never can expect active support in 
' the hour of danger from the mass of the population of India. 
' A passive allegiance is all they will ever give to their foreign 

* masters ; and even thisUllegiance, the more they become enligh* 
' tened, and are imbued with feelings which our intercourse with 
' them must impart, will become more uncertain. It is therefore 
' to the army of India we must look for the means we possess, not 
' only of maintainingour power, butof preserving the greatbenefits 
' wo have already conferred or may hereafter confer upon the mil- 

* lions subject to our authority ; no considerations therefore, should 

* ever induce us to forget for one moment, the paramount and 
' vitel importance of our military power; and this conviction must 

* lead to every effort being made to strengthen those ties by which we 

* can alone attach an army of so singular a construction. Resting 

* upon its high spirit and unshaken fidelity, we can proceed with 
' confidence to every improvement in other branches of the admi- 

* nistratiori of our vast possessions; but should this main pillar of 

* our strength be impaired, the whole fabric of our strength wdl 

* be indangcr,and all our plans and schemes will prove aborti\e, 

* leaving nothing but a record of that folly which cherished good 

* intentions, but slighted or mismanaged the principal means on 
' which the power of putting them into execution depended.” 
And that by ‘ the principal means’ alluded to above, was meant the 
Native army in particular, and not the English portion of it, is 
evident from the following extract : — 

“ The Native troops in the service of the British Qovernraeiit of India, 
who’ exceed 180,000 men, constitute the real strengtli of our empire. 8omo 
may think otherwise. I must however state, that all my recent experience 
oonfinna the opinion I have elsewhere stated, that “ An army so constituted, 
and formed of men of such tempers, may appear very susceptible of being 
con-npted, and made instrumental to the destruction of that power which it 
is employed to protect; but of this there is no danger, unless in the impro- 
bable case of our becoming too presumptuous in what we may deem our 
intrinsic strength, confiding too exclusively in our European troops, and 
undervaluing our Native army. From the day of that fatal eri;pr (should 
wo ever commit it), we may date the downfall of our Eastern empire. Ita 
finances would not only sink under the expense of a gi’eatly increased 
Eyropoan force ; the Natives of India in our ranks would lose the opinion 
which they entertain of their own consequence to the Government they 
serve ; and their whole tone as an army would be lowered in a dejp*ee that 
would impair our strength far beyond any addition it could receive fi*om the 
superior etficieucy and, energy of a few more English regiments.” 

We know that the Native army now on foot, including irregulars 
of all kinds, is considerably above 180,000 men, and it must be 
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ident to the most unreflecting mind that if such an army is 
'pessary we must study the temper and disposition of the 
en- we must not harass them to disgust them with our ser- 
vice •’ we must give them their due meed not only of pay and 
Illowances but of honour and trust; we must not show that we 
distrust them, that we honour the European soldiers above 
them and far less show by any of our acts that we combine 
European troops with them to insure their fidelity. Whe- 
ther we will or not, we must trust them ; then let us do it in a 
noble spirit, show them that we rely on them, and that we 
honour them fot their services, by giving them posts of trust 
and not solely orders of merit, which honours, though good 
In themselves, are devoid of all real value in the eyes of men 
of spirit when they see their European comrades preferred 
before them in the time of action, and themselves objeote 
almost of suspicion to the Government they serve, bif J. 
Malcolm shows that even in 1790 and 1791, the Native army 
suffered by the employment of European troops; we quote 
his owu words ^ 


■' III the campaigns of *1790 and 1791, agunst Tippu Sultan, the sepoys 
of this establisliment showed tlieir usual zeal and courage ; but the number 
of European troops which were now intermixed with them, lessened their 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves, and though n ^sci- 

pline, they perhaps fell in their own estimation The Native army »» 
degree became a secondary one, and the pride of those of whom it was com- 
posed was lowered. I am neither questioning the necessity of 
number of His Majesty’s troops which were employed in India penod, 

nor the propriety of allotting to their superior strength and active ag ^ 
services of the greatest danger, and consequently of pre-eminent b^»our , 
I only speak to the effect which the change made in the minds of the N^ivo 
army. The campaigns of -Lord Cornwallis and General 
certainly not infaor. either in their operations or results, to 
Eyre Coote ; but every officer can tell how diflerently they are by 

the sepoys who served in both; the latter may bnng to then ^ 
distresses and hardships which they suffered, and pei haps the 
children who perished from famine, but it is associated with a sense ot t teir 
own importance at that period to the Government they ‘““.W 

of fidelity and patient vi our. The pictures of these three 
era oie in the gieat room of the Exchange at M adrae ; to that (“Cd 

of ten yeai-8 ago) when a battalion comes into garrison the } 

their families. Wallis and Meadows (these are the names ^ jk « 

first commanders are known to tbeih) are pointed out aa gi . • 

chiefs; but it is to the image of their Snfet 

made, and the ycungest of their children ai’e taught to pay a t 
• ing on devotion to tms revered leader.” 


And to this decline in their spirit and affection, be attnbutes 
in some degree the mutiny at Vellore, which wm thought y 
many could not have taken place, bad the ties which fornaerly 
existed in the Native army not been much weakened, if not entirely 
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broken. We are by no means alarmists, but we feel certain 
that our whole power in India depends on our Native troops, 
and that, as Badenach says, “ our hold on India principally de- 
‘ pends on their attachment to our Government. If we secure 
' their allegiance we need not fear the invasion of any foreign 
' enemy, no matter how great may be his resources, or dread 

* the danger of domestic insurrection, from whatever class of 
' the populatioii arising — without it, our tenure of Hindustan 

* is not worth three years’ purchase.” 

Were it not madness then on the part of Government to shut 
their eyes to this plain fact, and to trifle with the affections 
of their troops ; or suppose that by the administration of sweet- 
meats and sugar plums, or orders of merit, or extra pay, they 
can keep men in order ? Men of spirit demand to be trusted, 
and power and responsibility according to their rank must he 
coriceded to them, and Europeans and natives of the same 
rank must be treated with perfect equality. 

Our former extracts from Sir J. Malcolm’s writings allude to tho 
Native troops generally ; but speaking more partidllarly of theclass 
of soldier of which the better part of the Bengal native infantry is 
composed, he says, “ the approach oven of a European force would 

* strike no terror into the minds of the men of whom I am writing, 

* and acting with British troops and led by British officers they 

* now advance with almost as assured a confidence of victory 

* against a line of well disciplined Europeans as against a rabble 
' of their.own untrained countrymen. They might fail ; but they 

* are too bold and too conscious of their own courage and strength 
' ever to anticipate defeat;” and he fully corroborates our opinion 
previously expressed, that the spirit of the men has been shewn 
better under reverse than in victory, when he says, speaking of 
the very instances we had selected, that in the only two great 
reverses that occurred during the war (that of 1803 and 1804), 
the retreat of Colonel Monson, and the siege of Bhurtpore, the 
courage, firmness and attachment of the Native troops, were 
more conspicifous than in its most brilliant periods. Here 
we may remark, that the manner in which Lord Lake treated 
those men, — who in the hour of retreat and danger, when their 
European officers were worn down with the effects of climate 
and fatigue, said to them in a noble spirit, “keep up your heart, 
Sirs, we will take you in safety to Agra,” and who lived to fulfil 
their word, — was in the true spirit of a soldier. He embodied 
them in a reserve, and gave them every opportunity of signalizing 
themselves, and this confidence was amply repaid by their subse- 
quent conduct, especially that of the Gallis or Lalpulten at Bhurt- 
pore. Here this corps, the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment 
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became the admiration of the whole army ; it not only drove 
back the enemy who had made a sally to attack the trenches, 
but effected a lodgement, and planted its colours on one of the 
bastions of the Fort. This work was cut off by a deep ditch from 
the body of the place: and after the attack had failed, the 12th 
regiment was ordered to retire, which they did reluctantly, with 
the loss of seven officers and 360 men, killed and wounded, being 
uearly half the number they had carried into action. And we 
canuot help recording here an anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, 
in illustration of a similar military spirit or tact in calling forth 
the energies of the men. The circumstance has probably long 
since escaped his memory, to whom such deeds are frequent 
and familiar as to breathe his native air. In 1800, Wellesley, 
then no title-honoured man, though an officer of rank and in 
command of an army, was in pursuit of Dhundi, and engaged 
m subjugating the Nuggur territories ; part of the force un- 
der him, was on one occasion occupied in taking some petty 
fort. The scaling ladders being too’short, ropes and bamboos were 
called for to lengthen them, and a European non-commissioned 
officer and some natives disputed whoso business it was to carry 
them, each party considering such work beneath them. The 
Duke impatient, rushed to the spot, seized the materials in his 
anus and carried them himself ; at once rebuking them and re- 
minding tlie whole army that the meanest office was ennobled by 
the performance of it, and that nothing could detract from the 
dignity and position of the real soldier. A lesser matter has 
olten led to serious consequences, and it is this tact of manag- 
mg the men, that shows the true commander. This anecdote 


'V)i3 communicated to us by an eye-witness of the scene, a time- 
honoured relic of those wars, who still, or did till lately, still 
survive. But have we fallen from our high estate ? and is the 
si'irit of our men gone ? Far from it. That spirit nursed and 
cradled by the oft-repcated deeds of countless ancestors that fought 
mid died ere Britain and its sons had well emerged from grossest 
Jarbari.sm, is far too deeply seated to be ligbtfy lost. These 
men are soldiers born and soldiers bred ; their pride is arms. 
And yet we hear not now of such actions as the taking of the 
^trong fortress of Masulipatam in 1769, with 340 Europeans and 
*i00 sepoys; or even of such as the attack at Alrnorah of 800 
sepoys under Nicolls, when they defeated 3,000 Ghurkbas;»or 
119 the defeat of the Eohillas, near Barreilly, amounting to 
' >000 men, by a detachment of the 27th regiment Native in- 
aniry, part of a provincial battalion, and 400 Rohilla horse, with 
amounting in all, to less than 1,200 men -we point 
11 these instances because Native troops were almost solely 
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employed in them, and because, it is the fashion lately to sup- 
pose that the victories gained by us against superior numbers, 
have been solely through the agency of our European troops; ^and 
a certain undefined feeling of suspicion and distrust is abroad 
respecting our Native troops. We confess that, with some few 
exceptions, when the spirit of the men appears to have been 
called forth, a falling off has decidedly shown itself. Though 
the spirit has not gone, yet it has not been exerted for us as 
heretofore. But what causes have operated so injuriously upon 
our Native army ? Does it not behove us to pay every attention 
to so important a subject ? Though it is not for us to lay down 
what the Government should do, we do but chronicle the facts 
as we receive them. Some few causes for this Native apathy 
and indifference to our service, to give it no harsher term, we 
have hinted at above ; and we now proceed to consider what 
also appears important on the subject. It has gradually become 
a matter of general complaint, that the Government, in one 
way or another, have virtually deprived the Commanding Officers 
of corps of all power ; and as a natural result of this measure, 
rendered them unable to do any thing towards preserving the 
affection of their men. How few men now know their Com- 
manding Officer’s name ! And we may inquire, do all Com- 
manding Officers know even the names of all their Native 
Officers ? And if so, what interest does he take in his men ? 
We feel that when a Commanding Officer is an actual cypher, 
he cannot take much interest in his men, and we fear that he is 
often thus reduced. The sepoys worked better under the old 
system, and were more attached to their officers and to the 
service, and Government had it in their own power to select 
good officers and remove bad ones. Formerly, a Commanding 
Officer was all-powerful in his corps ; now, to show their total 
want of power, we are assured that it has happened to more 
than one Commanding Officer to receive an imperative missive 
from head-quarters, to ro-admit into the service a man that he 
had deemed uiffit and had discharged. But lest we should be 
thought to be stating these things, merely for the sake of 
proving our point, let us inquire what* evidence was given before 
the House of Commons, on the subject of the former as contrast- 
ed with the present powers of Commanding Officers of CorpS' 
Colonel Greenhill says, ‘‘When I entered the service in 1795 

* and joined a corps in 1796, most of the corps were in single-corp 
‘ stations ; few of the companies at head- quarters, most of then 
' detached. The Commanding Officer then had unlimited powers 
‘ the men looked up to him accordingly with great resped 

* and never thought he could do wrong, many abuses were 
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‘ tised by him, but they were not thought wrong. I do not 
‘ advocate these abuses ; he had the power to make and the 
‘ power to break, and he promoted Native commissioned 
‘ and non-commissioned officers as he himself pleased, not 
" always agreeable to seniority ; he felt the strongest interest 
' in their welfare, and treated them with the greatest kind- 
‘ ness, although very often with a good deal of violence ; they 
' saw no person superior to him ; superior military authority 
‘ never interfered, and civil authority could not interfere ; they 
‘ respected him accordingly. All their disputes were settled 
‘ by punchayat or arbitration; punchayat has been forbidden 
' lately, and now. when the corps comes to a large station, 

' the subadar finds bis Commanding Officer of no consequence, 

‘ frequently hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not 
' able to prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes 
' obnoxious to the feelings of the sepoy." Nor is this testimony 
a solitary one. Colonel Hopkinson forcibly says, “ the jmwer 
‘ and influence they (Commanding Officers) formerly had in their 
' own corps has been taken from them, and the soldier has been 
' taught to look for every comfort and advantage, not to his Com- 
' manding or other Officer, but to head-quarters. That this has 
' broken the chain that held together the European officer and the 
' sepoy is, certain ; and that it has annihilated the strong attach- 
‘ ment that did subsist between the sepOy and his European 
‘ officer, is equally so. So long as a sepoy looks up to, and relics 
‘ on, his Commanding Officer alone for his happiness and com- 
‘ fort, so long will lie respect, and endeavour to obtain and keep 
' his good opinion and favour, but no longer. This, however, is * 
‘ most delicate ground to tread on ; suffice it to say, that I be- 
lieve all old Indian Commanding Officers agree, that unless the 
*' Commanding Officer of a Native Corps is every thing, he is 
nothing. 

Even Mr. Henry Russell, a Civilian, shews that formerly the 
officer commanding a corps was a person of importance, “ he had 
his muskets, his artificers, his commissariat, his tent equipages, 
and his followers of every description. The profits oii the 
bazars were his, the (Jbntract of the tents was his, and these 
things, however irregularly, swelled his allowance, and made 
him of immense importance in the eyes of all to whom his 
will was law now he may be snubbed and insulted almost with 
impunity, and if not a favorite at head-quarters, could not even 
Ret ahavildar promoted, though he might have saved his life. 
His allowances are curtailed, and he is altogether placed in so 
inferior a position, that many staff appointments are preferable 
except on service, so that it is necessary for Government to ob' 
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lige officers holding staff appointments on attaining a certain 
rank to join their corps ; which is thought a most unfortunate 
thing by them to be obliged to do. It is indeed used sometimes 
as a punishment, sending an officer back to his corps ; and when 
Government acts thus, how can they expect to induce officers to 
like their regiments or the men that they command. We would 
say, if a man is not fit for a staff appointment of some kind or 
other, he is not fit for any regiment — for if he will not take 
pains in the one situation, he will not do so in the other, and 
must be a disgrace to both. We find now many Captains in the 
army, holding staff appointments, better off than Lieut.- Colonels 
commanding corps on half batta. This should not be., fhe 
former eminent authority from whom we have so largely quoted, 
gives it as his opinion that “ the armies in India would never be 
in a healthy or proper state, until the command of a regiment 
was made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, 
except the heads of the respective departments.” 

But do the Principal Assistants to the Commissioner of Assam, 
Tenasserim, or Lahore, or do the agents at Harouti, the Bbutti 
Territory, or Jypore, gain either in importance, real dignity, or 
emoluments, by receiving the command of their respective 
corps ? We know full well that they do not ; and yet most of 
their appointments are or may be held by Captains. .They pro- 
bably fully deserve to hold them, and to receive every farthing 
of their allowances, and we do not wish to see them lowered, 
but we consider that Government should attach such impor- 
tance or privileges to the command of a corps, as to make it 
decidedly preferable to any such staff appointments, which can 
by no means be considered as the lieads of their respective 
departments. 

Now, to show how all this acts upon the Indian army, let 
118 look to the recruiting system in India, and compare how 
it is managed with that of the system which ])revails in tbe 
array at home ; and we will not give one word of our own 
opinion on the* matter. In the last number of the North 
British Review, at page Oil, the Reviewer speaking of recruit- 
ing in England, after giving several pointed illustrations, says, 
“ the system is a ‘voluntary' system, with nothing that is 
‘ voluntary in it, but the first precipitate plunge — the folly of 
‘ an hour which is pregnant with the repentance of years. 

‘ Think what it is that has consigned so many men to a hope- 
* less life of military servitude. Think of the efforts made to 
‘ entrap the raw material of a soldier — the gilded bait which 
‘ is cast before his eyes — the wiles which are employed to delude 
‘ him of the little reason that he has — the craft that is put forth 
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to catch and the violence vrhich is exorcised to keep him. 
What can be more discouraging than his first initiation into 
military life? If thought be not stagnant within him— if in 
the fulness of his suffering all power of reflection has not 
utterly died — he must soon become painfully conscious of the 
fact that his new life is a cheat and an imposture. The time- 
honoured couplet descriptive of the pleasure of being cheated 
has to his case no application. It is all misery from first to 
last— head-ache at the beginning, and heart-ache to the end. 
He has enlisted in lieedlessncss or in pique. He has quar- 
relled with his sweet-heart or been dismissed by his employer. 
In a state of mind peculiarly susceptible of such impressions, 
he has been dazzled by the gaudy ribands and the shining 
accoutrements of the recruiting-sergeant. Every strip of co- 
loured sarsenet streaming from the cap of the seducer — every 
well-polished plate and buckle that glitters on his person — has 
a separate spell to lure the victim to destruction. Tho stirring 
notes of the drum and the fife seem to summon him to a career 
of glory. He is intoxicated before the treat begins — before 
the first glass, proffered by the. tempter, has been tossed off 
in the tap-room or the drinking-booth — before the man of the 
gay ribands has begun his attractive survey of the area beata 
diptes et insulas, over which lies the path* of the soldier. It 
has been all over with him, we say, long ago. Tho voice of 
reason — the voice of affection — tho voice of conscience — they 
have all been*' drowned by tho merry music of the recruiting 
party. The man of the ribands stands treat like a liero, and 
talks like a demi-god. It is “fur above singing” to Hodge. 
He is all a-gape with- wonder and delight. Another glass, 
another story, and he sees in the ascending clouds of tobacco- 
smoke great battles fought, great victories accornpli-sbed — a 
manhood of glory and an old ago of lionoured ease. Ho is 
prepared to believe anything that is told him : his credulity 
would grasp even a Roman triumph, with himself for the hero 
of it, if ribands were only to set him upon the'track. But no 
need of that: he has taken the shilling without it ; he has sold 
himself to the recruiting-sergeant; he has “gone for a sol- 
dier;*’ and a hundred thousand of these gone creatures make 
the finest army in the world.” And at page 537, speaking 
>f the Indian Army, he says, “ the other is a truly voluntary 
service. There is no fraud, no violence practised to recruit 
it. Men of good family and good character enter the ranks 
‘ with pride, with pride do they remain there, with pride too 
they see in old age their sons taking their place.” 

Now we fully admit that the English Army is the finest in 
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the world. But their recruits are bound to their officers by ties 
which Natives know not ; country, home, religion, parents, custom, 
sanction, all bind the hearts of our English soldiers when toiling 
in a foreign soil for those they serve. The Indian recruit 
knows nothing of this, he is bound simply by his pay, and his 
affection to his officers. Simply mercenary troops, it must be 
allowed, are amongst the worst we could have ; as their fidelity 
would be dependent upon the length of the purse, which is 
rather short at present in India. Our chief reliance therefore 
must be on their affections ; but if we make the command of 
a corps of comparatively little value, or deprive the Comman4ing 
Officer of it of all means of gaining the affections of his men,*or 
change him from corps to corps whenever it suits' the convenience 
of the Adjutant-General, or curtail his allowances, or permit any 
junior official in office to reprimand him, because perhaps his regi- 
ment is not quite so well dressed as his neighbour’s, or their 
caps not quite so new, or because his officers have not all got the 
new regulation coat or the Albert hat, — we thereby lessen the pride 
of the soldier in his Commanding Officer, who has little means 
of making himself feared or respected, or any inducement to pay 
any attention to the thoughts or the feelings of the black fellows 
he commands. Most Commanding Officers will take some little 
pride in having their corps well dressed, and seeing to the ^ne- 
ral appearance and style of manoeuvre of the men ; but few 
comparatively now care to attach their men to them, or would 
hesitate, as far as the men. are concerned, to exchange their own 
corps if on half batta, for a corps on full batta. But we blame 
not them, but the system which causes this estrangement be- 
tween the Commanding Officer and Officers generally and the 
men ; and we consider it a matter of great importance, as it is 
beyond all question that the attachment of the troops for the 
Government is in proportion to their attachment to their officers, 
and that this attachment has been of late greatly weakened. The 
Native troops do not distinguish always betw'een the power of Eu- 
ropeans ; and tfny of them who reflect at all upon our system of 
Government must see that the officer who commands them to-day 
is frequently high in office under Government the next day, and 
may hold the lughest offices in the country, and they very naturally 
consider that if the Commanding Officer does not care to have 
them attached to him, the same man when he becomes a member 
of Government cannot care for them either. We thus see that 
it is in great measure through the officers that the recruits are 
induced to enter the service, and to continue attached to it when 
they have enlisted, for the Government cannot compel men to 
enlist, and it is only through the men actually in the corps that 
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others are induced to come, and if the men of the corps either 
dislike their officers, or get disgusted in any way with the service,- 
they will be little likely to recommend the service to their rela- 
tives. The native officers have also much in their power as to 
the enlistment of recruits, and we still think, as was said in 
a former number, that great injury is done by not providing 
some definite duties and commands for the Native officers in 
our army. They are now almost a burden to the state, and have 
nothing to look forward to; on the contrary no place or office 
should be barred to the Native soldier. 

Though far be it from us, while we foster the Native, to 
degrade our own countrymen. There are hundreds of appoint- 
ments in the Public Service in all its branches, for which 
OLir artillerymen and privates of the European Regiments might 
qualify themselves, and for which, they who have served the 
Slate, and distinguished themselves in the ranks of those corps, 
have a far higher and better claim than many of the class of im- 
covenanted servants. Let the authorities at Home carefully 
select the recruits they send out, and with sufficient encourage- 
ment good men will bo induced to come. Too frequently the 
most iiulifferent characters are sent. Such men should never bo 
permitted to enter the ranks. We would also give cadetships 
or commissions to well qualified and distinguished soldiers, 
placing them exactly on the same footing as other officers. 
The military rank is that which ennobles in the army, and no 
other principle should ever be permitted to prevail either among 
black or white troops. A judicious Commander-in-chief could 
always choose such men for promotion as would do honour to 
tiie service, and never feel themselves de trap. On a review of 
the wliole case we think the policy of the Government in weaken- 
ing the power and importance of the officers commanding corps 
has been bad and cannot be too much condemned. We wish not 
to revive the faults of the old system, or to permit the abuses that 
It gave rise to, in permitting Commanding Officers to make a 
monopoly of their bazar and to take contracts, •but wo wish to 
i>ee them placed in a position befitting their rank. 

Another great evil, which the Native Infantry more than any 
other branch of our establishment has to complain of at the 
hands of Government, is one under which soldiers are peculiarly 
liable to suffer when ruled by civilians, and which is most 
Jojui’ious to the spirit and morale of an army. It consists in 
the employment of this branch in all the petty duties of the 
country, escorting treasure, guarding jails, treasuries, stores, 
^nd such like civil duties. These duties cannot always be other- 
^ise provided for, but Government should endeavour by a system. 

B 1 
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of exchange operations to do away in part with the oecessitr 
for their treasure escorts, and no large amount of treasure need 
then be kept in one place, nor would such strong guards be 
required and in many places, where sepoys are now em- 
ployed, chuprassees could do the work equally well and at 
less expense to Government. Let Government entertain chup- 
rassees for the work with a liberal pay, the same as a soldier’s 
pay and then they will get good men, and Government will still 
even then be gainers, as there are many allowances and privileges 
which sepoys have and which chuprassees do not enjoy, which 
make sepoys more expensive to Government than dmprassees. 
For instance, corps must be moved periodically, and Government 
lose all their services while on the march, whereas chuprassees 
are entertained on the spot and are always stationary. But 
whatever means are employed by Government to relieve their 
Bepo\8, something must be done, and that speedily , for the men 
are now harassed and wearied out even in time of peace, and 
unable to learn or practise the real duties of their profession 
Put YOur race-horses in dray carts, and they m\\ soon lose much 
of their spirit and pride ; and what is a soldier without prule 
and esprit de corps, but like a hack fit for mere routine ? lar 
he it from us to say that the Bengal sepoys have so far dege- 
nerated, but wo need not insist on tlie evil teudenoy of e 
system, or what it must eventually lead to were it not for the 

'Tbi,'.* .na a.,i.g of 

action especially under officers they like ; and see the same men 
aftTyearrof dull routine or station duty. Out two mgb s 
in three with endless guards and endless drill, they do iwl 
appear the same men, they become dull, dispirited and disgus c 
3rthe service. Their officers who led them to action eithe 
gone home or gone to the hills, or as a reward for their senici 
femoved from their corps and appointed to situations on t ^ 
staff while the men who boro the burden and heat of tli , 
are left to toil on comparatively neglected and this we “luy ^ 
in reply to a local weekly cotemporary, is one reason why out m 
ate iLs devoted to their officers, and less daring to defend t 
and why as a class they are inferior to those who fought “ 

Clive, Lake, and Wellesley. Is there not too much reason t 
complain that our army is scattered over India for PU^®®, 
Police till the moment of dahger comes, and then all is In 
and confusion where order and regularity should ajone prew 
The Commander-in-chief ordering one day, the Governo 
General countermanding the next; t( 

one station, one from another, and no body of troops mo 
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fjether to act in concert some think the present system good, 
Realise when once we get our regiments together after much 
trouble in collecting stores of ammunition, provisions, and 
araiu, and twisting off the tails of half the bullocks in the pro- 
in the vigorous efforts made their drivers, either to 
{'scape the merciless gripe of the commissariat officer’s chup- 
rassees, or when caught by them, in vainly striving to keep up 
with the troops, we still contrive to scramble through our difficul- 
ties and gain our object. But what greater burlesque on war can 
we imagine than this ; the lean starved cattle of the ryot taken 
to drag our ponderous stores or accompany perhaps a regiment 
of cavalry or |roop of horse artillery, marring by their inefficiency 
the movements of the whole. We allow that wlien brigades liave 
thus been brought together, however badly or inefficiently, and that 
when once they fairly get before their enemy, they beat them, as wo 
trust British troops, whether black or white, always will do, when 
led by British officers; and though wo may sometimes knock 
our heads against a wall, yet on the whole we uniformly conquer, 
iind our empire rolls on unceasingly ; still we contend that things, 
are not as they should bo, and that we have more care to preserve 
an outward appearance of success, than to maintain an inward 
licaltliy tone of action in the army and the government of the 
country generally. The natives are looked upon as mere machines 
fit food for powder, and we go on conquering and to conquer. 
And here lies the evil, and a reckoning day must come, so let us 
in time beware of extending too far without adequately providing 
for the military occupation of the country, and maintaining the 
c'lliciency of that army by which we gained it. Lord Corn- 
^idlis’s remarks in 1795 are still more applicable at present, “ that 
the Company's military arrangements have by no means kept 
‘ pace with the gradual increase of their territories, and the 
consequent occasional auguiGtatations of their establishments.” 
We wish not now to touch upon the policy of the Government 
respecting the North West Frontier, but we simply ask who 
»ow holds the military rule there, do the Sikhs or' do the English 
Government ? and if the latter, how are the duties provided for ? 
It matters not one straw whether the territory is annexed or 
riot : if we hold the military occupation of the country, we must 
provide for the duties, and how has tliis been done, and how do 
the Government now propose to provide for the future ? 

In 1846, ere the Government had well recovered from the first 
panic into which they were thrown by finding that a handful of 
^oops could not as of old disperse the many legions of the foe, Lord 
Hardinge gave orders for the formation of ten levies of a thou- 
sand men each, and six companies of Native artillery, with a view 
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apparently to increase the Native army to the extent of ten corn 
of the line, and one battalion of artillery, as appears fro^ 
the orders for the formation of the companies of Artillery. This 
measure gave promotion to 100 Siibadars, 100 Jemadars, 600 
Havildnrs, and 600 Nailfs in the line, and six Subadars, twelve 
Jemadars, thirty*six Havildars, and thirty-six Naiks for tho 
Artillery. 

He also gave orders for the formation of 18 Infantry Depot 
Battalions and four Depot Companies of Artillery ; giving in the 
infantry branch promotion to 222 Native Commissioned Officers, 
444 Havildars and 444 Naiks, and providing for the enlistment of 

11,100 Sepoys in the Corps furnishing the draftSf and for 7,200 

men in the Infantry Depots, and the due proportion in the Artil- 
lery Depots, as detailed in General Orders of the 29th Jannaw, 
1846, Commandants, Adjutants, Sergeant-Majors, and Quarter* 
Master-Sergeants were appointed to all these several Depots or 
Levies, and every one supposed that the arrangement would be 
permanent; when lo on the 2d March, 1846, a sudden order 
comes countermanding the whole, and as you were” is tho 
order of the day. 

Now wo say that this is not the way to win the hearts of the 
men, qr to diffuse, as it should always be our object to do, a feel- 
ing of respect for and confidence in tho measures of our 
Government amongst those classes whence our Recruits are 
principally drawn. Is it not indeed tampering with and pkiMii^ 
with the feelings of the men thus to raise and disband with the 
stroke of a pen ? On the issue of that order the hopes and 
expectations of more than 30,000 men were raised, who from the 
operation of it would have received either advancement of 
employment, and it is not to be supposed that a simple counter 
mand could restore things to the same sfatu quo, nor could the 
Government compensate them for tjieir loss. But although tin 
regular army was not increased, a large addition was at that tian 
made to the Irregular Cavalry, and some additional regiments o 
Irregular Infantry were raised, and the irregular system ^'a 
considerably extended ; and it now remains to be seen whnt th 
Government intend to do in future, whether they will go on in 
creasing their irregular army till the regulars become regular an 
then the bubble bursts. So long ago as 1826, when the irregiihi 
force amounted in Bengal to 10,00t) men, Captain Badenac 
speaks of it as very much weakening the regular army. 

For the information of our readers in England we may descril 
Irregular Corps as simply those, for which no establishment 
officers is allowed, but officers are taken from Regular Regim^D 
either of Artillery, Cavalry or Infantry, to do duty with the 
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irregular corps. Many of these Regiments have done and will 
still, we trust, do good service, especially the Irregular Cavalry, but 
ffc have written to but little purpose if we have not shown the 
necessity of having Officers permanently attached to their men, 
and no system therefore that admita^of shifting officers from 
corps to corps can be good ; but as this ia a subject of con- 
Biderable importance at the present moment, when all men are 
alive to the necessity of an increase of some kind to the Native 
army, we give in detail from the Army list the following list of 
Regiments officered from Regular Corps of the line 


No. of Oflicers doing duty with it. 


Kilat-i-Gliiliie Regiment raised in 1842 with 6 officers 

The Regiment of Fero/epore raised in 1846 ,, 2 ditto 

The Regiment of Loodianah raised in 1846 " a 


Calcutta Native Militia raised in 1795 g ttitto' 

Bnmglnir Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1795..*!* !! 8 ditto 

Hill Rangers raised 1792 3 ditto.' 

Nursereo Rifle Battalion raised in April 1835 *. ” 3 ditto! 

Siimoor Rifle Battalion raised 111 1815 .*!.’! 3 ditto! 

Kcmaon Battalion raised in 1815 ’ . ! ! ! !! 4 

1st Assam Light Infantry with which are !! 5 ditto! 

2ncl Ditto ditto raised in 1835 ! , , !! 5 

M hnrwarrnh Battalion raised in 1822 .....,!’.!!!!! !! 3 diito.’>« 

•Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1824 !, 4 ditto! 

Airacan Battalion 7 jiito! 

The Ilurrinnah Light Infantry Battalion raised in 1814 3 ditto! 

1st Regiment Glide Local Infantry 3 ditto! 

2ud Ditto ditto ditto g 

Sibundy Sa]ipers and Miners raised in 1838 1 ditto. 

Mahvah Bhil Corps raised ill 1810 „ 2 ditto! 

ifoywar Bhil Corps raised in 1841: ” 4 ditto! 

Resident's Kscort, Katmandu „ 1 ditto! 

^ Nizam’s Police Corps 1 officer at present from the Bombay Service, Total 
77 officers, two of which belong to otlier Presidencies. 


We Iiavo also 18 corps of Irregular Cavalry raised at dif- 
ferent periods, having each 3 officers attached to them, total 
bl officers, mostly from the Native Infantry, with a fair pro- 
portion of Cavalry officers. Wo have, or perhaps we .should 
say we had, for we are now^ not quite sure^ of flieir allegiance, 4 
corps of Sikh Local Infantry, eacli having 3 officers aitaclied, in 
all 12 officers, and one corps of Guides, with one officer attached. 

We have next the Gwalior Contingent, with 4 batteries of 
Artillery commanded by *4 Artillery officers and 2 Regiments of 
Cavalry, and 7 Regiments of Infantry, with 3 officers attached 
each, total (exclusive of Artillery officers,) 27 ; and 10 officers, 
ployed in the Malwah, Bhopal, and Kotah Contingents, and 
in the Joudpore Legion ; which gives a total of 184 officers. 


• One of theie i$ from the Madru Presidency. 
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all picked men, employed with irregular troops out of their own 
Regiments ; many of these Ijocal Corps have been raised of 
late years, but if we look at the lists of the Native Infantry Regi- 
ments we shall find that not one Native Corps of the line, with a 
complement of officers, hRs been raised since 1825. 

But we ask is this fair to the corps of the line ? On them 
falls the drudgery of the service, and they should receive clue 
promotion and encouragement, and by the system which has 
generally prevailed we contend that neither the officers nor the 
men receive the reward due to them for their services. If 
the army by its conduct in the field gains the country for the 
Government, it is fair that it should share in the promotions 
caused by the extension of the army, for the retention and 
military occupation of the country; and to a certain extent the 
European officers or a fayored few of them do gain in honours 
and appointments, but very few of the mass of the army gain at 
all. Regiments are raised in the conquered country or province, 
and the turbulent and disaffected inhabitants are kept in pay to 
restrain them from plunder and other lawless courses, and tlic 
Native Sepoys of our own army who conquered the country are 
marched back to their respective stations to continue their routine 
of duty. It may be said that many of the old Sepoys of corps of 
the line do gain their promotion by volunteering into irregular or 
Local Corps ; true, but in doing this the Sepoy is obliged to leave 
bis comrades, he is obliged to leave the officer he has been serving 
under, and if he has one spark of the feeling of a soldier about 
him he docs feel deeply his removal from them and from the corps 
where he has perhaps gallantly served. Is this the way to 
reward a Soldier ? Is this to encourage merit ? No ; we should 
like to see the men who had served together kept together, and 
would, were it necessary, rather see the old system of double 
battalions revived again. We would rather introduce new men 
iuto an old corps, than raise entirely new corps ; wo would 
make two battalions out of one corps with all the recruits below 
the old Sepoys 'in the muster roll, so that tho old men might 
get their “ hack” or rights. Wo take it this would bo more 
in conformity with tho feelings of the native army. We feel that 
this is a much debated question by many, who prefer to raise 
tho younger and smarter men to the superior grades of Naik 
and Havildar ; but we do not think that much good is gained 
in the long run, by passing over men. If the men are well and 
carefully looked after they will when at the top of the roll usuall) 
make good N. C. officers. Young, pushing, forward men ma) 
appear to more advantage, but we prefer the old Sepoy. 
promotion is sometimes now so irregular, that we have seen i 
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case in a battalion of artillery, in one company of which, the 
senior Sepoys on the roll, have 20 years more standing than 
many of the Havildars of the other companies. This is an 
extreme case, which does not often occur : still under the present 
system of increase to the Native armys it is only the few men, 
^YllO are drafted into the new corps, that gain their promotion! 
The greater number of the Sepoys of the old corps never 
receive their promotion at all, while many of the young hands 
in the newly raised corps are rapidly promoted. This the 
Native army do not like. But let a Regiment having distin- 
guished itself in action and by long service to the state, let it 
m all the pride of victory, when it suits the exigencies of the 
state, be permitted, as the reward of past service, to embody on 
Itself as it were, a second battalion, in which the most deserving 
Sepoys would all find promotion ; this extra battalion to receive 
the name of the corps, and to be officered by some of their own 
ofGcers, giving however the full proportion of European officers; 
nudlet it bo enrolled as a permanent addition to the line; thus 
liUbcd the men would have a name and reputation to preserve and 
iiiind down to their successors ; and issuing forth as it was fabled of 
Minerva of old, from the temples of Jupiter, ready armed, and 
endowed with the prestige of victory, they would have a respect for 
ilicmselves and confidence in their own jmwers, which recruits can 
Seldom attain to. But it must not be supposed from this tliat we 
to cry down the services of the irregular corps; on tlio con- 
trary we think, that they have many of them, and especially the Irre- 
gular Cavalry, done right good service to the state, and well deserve 
the medals they have won : and we hold tliat they too, in many 
instances, have been treated unjustly, in not having officers perma- 
nently posted to them. The appointments to many of tlieso 
Irregular Corps are but stepping stones to political and otlier civil 
einplo3ments; and wherever this system mostprevails, wo find the 
corps comparatively inefficient. The Irregular Cavalry generally 
affords free scope to the Native habits of the troopers, and being 
on tlio whole a more dashing service, and one* which is more 
‘hed by its officers, the command of a corps is thought worth 
retaining as longas possible, and consequently it is better officered; 
and in efficiency, to say the least, is fully equal to the Regulars, 
showing wherever officers take pains with their men and 
really strive to gain their affections, how much can be done, and 
! y®trating fully how important it is that inducements should be 
eld out to officers to remain permanently attached to corps, whe- 
ler regular or irregular, and that the officers should look for the 
^ 'ancenent in these corps by their own exertions and by the 
R«ilantry of the men they command. 
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Away, we say, with that system which would separate an officer 
from the men with whom he has served, and* by whose valour 
he has risen. Give the officer rank and honour and wealth in 
the corps, but leave him in it. We would let him even attain 
to the rank of -a Major General, with a corps of Irregular Cavalry, 
if it were possible to do so ; to be as a mark of pride to the corps, 
— but our system is one of such beaten regularity, and we are so 
enslaved to forms and customs, that it is difficult to awake tho 
mind to the realities of things. It would put the whole of the 
auditor general’s establishment into a ferment to see an officer 
of such rank retaining such a command and with allowances pro- 
portionate to his rank ; and yet it could be easily effected by per- 
manently brigading two or more corps, and virtually leaving the 
command with the senior officer, who should also command hia 
own corps. Let there be no such system as cannot safely be 
deviated from, upon occasion, when required. Our whole military 
establishments are too much hampered, and hindered by what \ve 
call a paper Government, which lays down rules and regula- 
tions framed for other nations, and for bygone times, as guides by 
which wo now should govern and retain this empire we have 
won. And now, ere we leave the subject of the Native In- 
fantry, let us say one word respecting the management of the 
cadets who now come out fresh from school to command men 
grown grey in tho service. Previous to the regulation of ’96 
all officers were sent to the European Regiments, and wore so- 
looted from it, then to command, or do duty with Native corps, 
making in fact corps of the line, staff appointments in our now 
wide acceptation of the term, and giving certain privileges to the 
officers selected to bo with the Native troops. Sir J. Mulcolin 
questions much the good effect of the change of system on tho 
temper and attachment of the Native army, and we do think it 
stands to reason that young men must be taught ere tliey 
can teach ; that they must learn to obey, ere they can com- 
mand, and that no officer should be permitted to join a Native 
corps, till ho had served, and been drilled and disciplined, undei 
smart officers, and had qualified himself by acquiring a know 
ledge of the language. Tho present system of treating cadet, 
cannot be too much condemned : they were formerly kept in For 
William, and that was not found to answer ; they were next sen 
to do duty at Barrackpore, and that did not answer ; and the 
they were sent higher up to Benares, which appears to hav 
answered no better, judging from several circumstances that bav 
lately transpired there. We believe it is now intended to sen 
them all at once to their corps, but why, wo would suggest, 
there are not a sufficient number of European corps in the Coir 
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pany s service for these young officers to do duty \¥ith, wh^re 
they might be drilled and kept in order, should not permission 
be granted for cadets to do duty for limited periods Avith corps 
111 Her Majesty’s Service; where a stricter system of discipline 
IS and should be kept up than is either useful or expedient in 
Native Infantry Corps. The great principle contended for, is, 
that officers should be induced to esteem employment in a 
Native Infantry Corps, in the light of an appointment, and 
not as at present be anxious to leave their Regiment to gain an 
appointment elsewhere. 

In the present crisis of our power, therefore, we would keep 
this principle steadily in view, that whatever corps are raised 
should be permanently raised, and officered by men permanently 
attiiclicd to them, and not liable to be removed from them; for 
the one great evil of the irregular system is, that it permanently 
provides for an officer being removed from the corps with which 
he IS doing duty as often as his own corps may go on service, 
or as often as his services may be required in other departments. 
However, there is no doubt, but that in all departments moro 
I'hiropcan controul is required, wliieh must bo got iii some way; 
and in no branch is tliis deficiency more felt than in the Artillery. 
Ihit as wc treated so fully of this corps in a former paper, wc do 
not wish licrc to enlarge further on the subject, except to take a 
parsing glance at what tiie Quarterhj lieviewer states regarding 
It, as far as his remarks apply to this country. 

It is on this branch that modern armies must most rely. 
^\iih insufficient Artillery we can effect but little; everything 
here must ho of the best kind, and the men well trained to 
n^e tlicir weapons. It js not however so necessary hero as 
in Kiigland to keep up a greater proportion of Artillery than 
of lior.se and foot; hut wo should never be below the mark, for 
d 111 Kngland, as the Ueviewer states, you cannot make a toler- 
able gunner under two years, or hope to render him master of 
die complicated arts in which he is expected to excel much* 
niidor three, what must it be in this cOiiiilry. with deficient 
means of instruction and an inferior proportion of officers ? We 
are not aware that the Bengal Artillery have as yet any means 
for the instruction of their recruits in any of the complicated 
arts tliey are expected to excel in, and wo have heard it said 
dy an officer of Artillery that were you to change the coats of 
any Regiment in Her Majesty’s Service from red to blue, the 
Government would acquire as good Artillerymen as any in 
dieir ranks. This was doubtless said in bitterness of spirit 

a reproach on the Government, which expects so much from 
inefficient means, but we fear that it was in a great mea- 

c 1 
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sure true. Here, as well as at home, it is thought that men 
of the liue can be easily converted into Artillerymen ; it 
be as well therefore with reference to the General Order of the 
Conimander-in-0hief of the 4th April, 1846, on this subject to 
quote what the Quarterly' Reviewer most justly says, respecting 
the instruction of Infantry in the great gun exercise, and as 
to their fitness for Artillerymen.^ It is very well for amateur 
professors to talk of being able in an emergency to convert 
your Infantry soldier into a gunner or a bombardier; but 
.some vague dream of the sort appears to have touched of late 
certain of our military authorities ; and we find, in consequence, 
‘ that the great gun-exercise has become a portion of drill with 
which the infantry soldier is supposed to make himself ac- 
quainted. They who subject the recruit to this fresh mani- 
pulation, may depend upon it that, as far as regards practical 
usefulness in war, they are taking a great deal of pains to veiy 
little purpose. No doubt you may in six weeks’ time teach 
any man who is not deficient in common intellect, how to work, 
sponge, load, lay and fire a garrison gun. But these oponi 
tions, though individually and collectively of vast importance, 
do not make him an artillerist. The first accident that occuv-s, 
the first shot that strikes his carriage or his rammer, renders 
him powerless. He could not fit on a new wheel, were yon to 
hand it to him ; he would not know how to make shift with 
any other tool or implement than that which his drill master 
has taught him to handle. As to dealing with a touch hole 
somewhat run, or throwing hot shot, or keeping his powder 
clear of sparks, his first attempt in either of these branches 
of art would probably end in such an explosion as must not 
only silence his gun but himself too, and many of his com 
rades.” 

The small dependence therefore that this Government coiikl 
place on men of the Native Infantry merely taught to load, sponge 
or fire, must be apparent to every one ; -nor do we wish to sec 
our sepoys, who have quite enough to learn as it is, sub 
jected to this fresh manipulation. It is quite foreign to a se 
poy’s habits to undertake a duty of the kind. Let each reerm 
be properly trained for his own duty, and let him perform tha 
duty : though we are sure that if occasion required it, plenty o 
volunteers from the line would be found to serve a gun, an< 
probably with as much efficiency as if they had been coinpelle 
to learn the drill. 

• Ten men per company of the European and Native infantry to be instruct^'i 
tlie gnu drill in view to their Services as Artillerymen being available when reiutr 
in the field.— (?. 0, Cmmandtr-in'Ckiiy, iih April, 1816. 
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With reference then to this order of April 1846, we ask, is our 
Artillery on that efficient footing that we can now dispense with 
all increase in the numberof the men ? But if not, and especially 
if the Government propose to themselves as l^measure of ex- 
jieJiency and for the peace of our frontier to add the Lahore domi- 
nions to our empire ; or even nominally, as they now virtually 
do, to assume full military rule throughout that province, and 
dispersing all the soldiers of the Sikhs to raise their own army 
for its Governance — do they, we ask, expect that they can with a 
stroke of the pen of a Governor- General form Artillerymen 
tit for service ? If, as our Keviewer says, an Artillery recruit 
cannot, at the most rapid rate of going, be sent to his duty 
under eighteen months, or two years ; and if even at the Head- 
(juarters of the Bengal artillery, as we are informed, no means 
of any kind have as yet been furnished by the Government for 
the instruction of recruits, who are, as they arrive, drafted to the 
upper [irovinces, and sent to their troops and companies there 
to pick up their knowledge of their art as best they may ; and 
iliese same troops and companies, though many of them weaken- 
ed by such raw levies, are supposed to be and counted on as. fit 
for service ; if this state of things exist, and we fear that it is 
so, we hesitate not to say that not an hour should ho lost in 
carrjing out the order of the Court of Directors for the forma'- 
tioii of a depot of instruction, and in preparing a body of 
ri’cruits sufficient for the formation of any future battalions 
that the Government may require. It is very true that thosQ 
battalions when formed, would require officers, who have equally 
to be instructed in their profession ; and it may be argued that 
they too should be sent out from England- to learn these duties, 
and that this would in fact be to make an increase of the Artillery 
at once ; but to say nothing of the injustice of increasing one 
hranch of tlie army previous to another, we may urge against the 
f^upposed necessity for this measure that officers of the Artillery 
are usually instructed at Addiscombe in several branches of their 
profession, and are supposed to have studied- it, an4 also have more 
nieans of gaining information than the common soldiers, and 
consequently would make greater and quicker proficiency. With 
respect to what the Reviewer says as to the training of recruits 
for the Royal Artillery, we cannot liCro at present, from want of 
the requisite information, speak accurately as to the course pursued 
^r laid down, if any such course is laid down for the uniform in- 
I'truction, sucli as it is, of recruits for the Bengal Artillery. But we 
Icar that it is too much as detailed in a former article, and even 
^^ich little instruction as is given, is not given uniformly, but ac- 
cording to the will and pleasure of the Commanding Officer and 
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sometimes of the Adjutant of tlio Battalion to wlich the recruits 
are posted, or with which they are doing duty. Having in that 
article stated fullv the rise and progress of the Bengal Artillen, 
as well as theirlfresent establishment both of horse and footi 
and devoted many pages to the consideration of the respective 
merits of both branches, it is not necessary here to recapitulate 
our former arguments. Wo 'must however revert to one or two 
points, and one is the imperative necessity of horsing all light 
field batteries, and at once abandoning the notoriously ineffici« 
ent system of bullock draft. Government usually delay to 
horse their batteries till the last moment. Even as we write, 
with the Punjab in a flame, has the order been received for 
horsing two batteries in that province, and we may ask are the 
horses to bo trained when on actual service ? Has the Govern- 
ment “reflected upon the pains tliat must be used before you 

* can venture to harness horses to artillery, so that they may he 
‘ able to bear not only the noise of great guns, but the fall of 

* innumerable projectiles about them, and the crashing of the ina- 
‘ chines which they may bo in the very act of drawing.’ ’This 
measure admits of no delay, but is one of immediate practical ne- 
cessity. As we know not at what moment these batteries may be 
required, it is necessary that whatever proportion of artillery the 
Government may think proper to keep up it should be efticicnt. 

Another point wo may remark on is the distribution of thi^> 
corps, which, in common with the regiments of the line, suflhis 
from being detached and cut up into driblets and dispersed over 
the country not in any proportion according to its requirement 
for service, or for instruction, but in order that barracks and canton- 
ments which were formed at an earlier period of our empire, aiul 
which should now be abandoned, may have their usual proportion 
of men. The system hitherto has prevailed of constituting h 
certain extent of territory a divisional command, whether it con- 
tains one or ten regiments. But we question much the souiul- 
ness of this principle, for this truly makes the army a system 
of police instead of on efficient instrument of war. 

The whole of our cflective force is lotted over the provinces 
like policemen in a town, not one division, not one brigade, 
except those specially formed in the Punjaub, is capable of move- 
ment in any direction at even a month’s notice. It is no( 
formed for movement, and it is well worth the consideration 
of Government whether a much smaller force capable of immediaU 
movement in any direction, and efficient in all its details, would no 
be more powerful than a larger one, which is not so efficient; am 
atany future increase of the army, especially in that country vldcd 
now is, and must long be considered an enemy’s territory, tbi: 
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instant readiness for action, of each and every branch of the 
service, is what should be primarily considered. But the mi- 
serable inefficiency of the present means of carriage, and the 
invariable necessity of entertaining and raisinf marching esta- 
blishments previous to taking the field, will always cripple our 
movements. 'Ready, aye ready’ is a soldier’s best motto, and in 
the end, this will reduce; instead of increasing the expenses of 
the state. Rebellion will be nipped in the bud, and never 
blossom or bear its gory fruits. Wo should then not hear 
of an insurgent city defying the majesty of the state, and suc- 
cessful in its defiance, amidst months of preparation and alarm, 
ollbrclingto its secret friends time and fitting opportunity to show 
themselves in their true colours. An army is not a thing that 
we can lay up in store and take out at need in all respects 
efficient. To be of good service, it must bo daily used and 
handled. Look to the commencement of all our wars and 
mark the series of blunders they show, and their usually 
successful termination. Count what those blunders cost us. 
licckon up the millions lavished in Burmah, or more recently 
in the Afghan campaign. Look at the errors committed in 
Ncpaul. Will these events not teach us wisdom ? 

What do we require, and at what state of efficiency should wo 
aim ? That a regiment might be ordered at once on service at a 
day’s notice ? No, but that a division fully equipped, should be able 
to take the field from its parade ground. Tested in this way, it will 
he found that almost all our staff are more for Police purposes 
than for war; it is not so much a standing army that we have 
as a local army capable of being formed into largo detachments 
for service. Look to the Quarter Master GcncTul’s establish- 
uicut and their principal duties, are they not those connected 
vilh the permanent cantonment of the troops instead of 
their duties in the field. It is said, that when we invaded Af- 
ghanistan, there was not a correct map of the country in the 
''hole army. Napoleon’s boast was his portfolio of maps,* 
and without them who could carry on extensive gperations ? 

• In llie middle stood a large table, on which was extended the best map of the 
theatre of war;* and on it were stuck pins, with heads of difl'erent colours, to repro- 
8put his own and the hostile columns. It was the duly of the director of the topogra- 
phic hureau, to have the map with these pins laid down the moment that lieiul-cpiarters 
arrned at any place; and mniost always the first thing which Napoleon did, was to 
Pall for tlie map when he arrived ; for he held to it more slrougly than any other 
want of his existence. During Uie whole night the map was Riirrounded by twenty or 
thirty wax candles constantly burning, and a fine compass stooil in tbe middle of Uicm. 
So fiequenUy did the Erfiperor call for the map when out on liorseback, that Caulain- 
Ponri had a portable one, which he kept constantly tied to his button across his breast; 
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The corps of Engineers we have not yet cojflidered, nor the 
Cavajry ; but in one article, we have not space sufficient to do 
justice to our subject^ as each branch would require a sepa- 
rate article to itself. The former corps is far too much con- 
fined to the civil duties of the country, to be of much service 
in the hour of war. This corps should be divided into ci\il 
and military branches, or certain members of it should be dis- 
tinctly appointed for military duties. In connection with, and 
in addition to the extensive series of maps, which should be 
with the Quarter Master General’s department, the Chief 
Engineer should be in possession of accurate plans of evcrv 
fortress against which we were likely to be engaged. He should 
from his office be able to show its strength and its weak 
points, to have ready calculated what amount of artillery on 
any common occasion would reduce the place, and from what 
point it might be most readily assailed. 

We should l)o glad to devote a whole article to the consi- 
deration of the Commissariat, and other departments connected 
with the Army, and the system employed in those departments 
Here we have no space fox the subject, though it is most impor- 
tant, nor would wo allude to the Commissariat here, were it not 
to notice the great want of preparation observable in thiit asi 
well -as all other departments. It is most probable, that tlui 
establishments are not equal to their work, and more is exiicctiMl 
from -them than they can possibly perform, but from whatever 
cause it arises, take the facts as stated by a correspondent m 
the Delhi paper of the 1st November from Eerozpore : — 

“ ‘ The country for 50 miles round Ferozpoov is a perfect, ban-on, wa«tc 
witbont the vestige of a shrub or tree, or even blade of grass ; the Cavalry 
and Artillery are all pitched along this and the opposite sides of the rivtr 
for the convenience of forage, and the commissariat cattle, though obliged 
to work, are dying of starvation for want of proper food. It is lamentalle 
to behold the wretolied state of the country ; the road from Lodianali to 
this is strewed with carcases of cattle to a fearful extent, sufficient, espe- 

aud he often was required to unfold it ten or fifteen times in the course of a forenoon.* 
• • ' • * • « • 

The Emperor hod, witli great pains, collected a magnificent set of maps, tbe 
probably in existence, which was Im constant companion in tbe campaigns of Austerbu, 
Jena, Friedlaml, and Aspern; but it was lost during the Moscow retreat, and its 
was never afterwards adetuiately supplied. Tbe collection, however, though of a secondary 
character, which was mane for tb? campaign of 1813 , was very considerable, aud two 
oflicers of approved talent and fidelity were constantly in charge of it, and at hand 
So peremptoi7 were tlie orders of the Emperor, tliat they should be constantly near Ini 
person with Uieir portfolios, that they were u?ver more than a few yards distant either 
from his cabinet, his carriage, or his charger; and, being well aware of the importance of 
their functions, and the numerous occasions on which they were required to produce 
their treasures, they rode over, without ceremony, every thmg tiiat came in their w ay. 


• Odel. I. !», 137. 
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cially near som& of the villages, to cause a pestilence ; not less tlian hun- 
dreds in one place ; and yet a large amiy is assembled here, without a day’s 
preparation. Capt. Ramsay has now with him Capt. Newbolt, Major George 
Thompson, Capt. Hobday and one or two others, and it is to be hoped they 
may be able to lick the Commissariat into shape, but they will have an 
awful trouble ; at least 10,000 camels, and from ao to 40,000 bullocks are 
required, butthey will not get now as many hundreds from the West of the 
Jumna, and almost all the arrangements at present in force contemplatb 
tlie purchase of nrovisions, &c. from the East of that viver.’;--Had proper 
measures been taken in proper time, a vei*y large portion of what is now an 
enemy’s country might have been made available for the maintenance of 
the army at half, if not one-third, the- cost that must now be incurred.” 

Such is what met the eye of a spectator at- Eerozpore, in 
the hitter end of October, and though we cannot go the length 
witli him of supposing that no preparations had been made for 
the forces collecting, yet we quite think that sufficient means 
are seldom placed at the disposal of any department, and that 
the whole of our military establishments in this respect require 
revising ; and that when orders are issued for military move- 
ments on an extensive scale, those who issue the orders being 
quite unacquainted with the minutioe of the' working of each 
(icpartment in the army, neither know tlie time necessary that 
must elapse ere these orders can be obeyed, nor think it neces- 
sary to give the requisite information to the several depart- 
ments in time sufficient to carry them into effect ; and consequently, 
m the end, when the movements are expected to take place, the 
greatest confusion occurs. It is just as necessary for a geheral 
to know the time necessary to lay in his supplies, as it is 
to know the time required by a body of men to march a cer- 
tain distance across a plain, so as to enable him to time the 
movements of any other body that he may wish sliould act 
ui concert with them. 

There is one department, however, which ere wo conclude this 
article, it is necessary to say a few words about, and that is, 
the Military Board, because it is in many points very similar 
to the Ordnance Board at homo, so that many of the observa- 
tions of the Quarterly Reviewer most aptly apply to it. 

From the evidence we have been reviewing, given by numerous 
able officers tq the House of Commons, we consider that it is 
''ell established that the system of tlie Military Board does 
not answer well. In two points it is precisely similar to the 
board of Ordnance. It is the clumsiest working of our esta- 
blishments, and as an inevitable result of working by depart- 
ments, it is invariably behind band in all it undertakes. 

We may trace the real origin and growth of the system of 
ibo Military Board in Bengal to tlic jealousy of the Home 
Authorities, and to the idea that prevails, though wo think 
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erroneously, that the more checks are multiplied, the less 
chance there is of fraud and chicanery, and that the more 
supervisors and inspectors over each officer there are, the 
better his work must be done : we may characterize the Mili- 
tary Board as one great system of supervision; and under its 
controul, numerous departments and offices are placed, we 
will not venture to say how many, nor do we well know our- 
selves, but what we do know, we wish to lay before our readers. 
It is nominally divided into four large departments, the Mis- 
cellaneous, that of Public Works, the Commissariat and Ord- 
nance Comnaiesariat, in each of which departments, a large 
body of Commissioned Officers are employed, besides a host of 
Non-Commissioned Officers and workmen and establisliments 
of all kinds, and the moat minute accounts in all these depart- 
ments pass through, and require the sanction of, the Board in some 
shape or other ; and almost all changes and improvements 
of the most simple kind, in all the departments, must be re- 
commended by the board ere they will be sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Supposing any slight alteration required in any public 
building in a cantonment, the cost of which is above the sum 
of 25 rupees ; the officer requiring it submits the matter to 
the officer commanding in the cantonment, who, if he orders 
it to bo done, may pay for it* if it is not sanctioned by the Board. 
Ho consequently, not liking to incur responsibility respecting 
what concerns him not, next forwards the matter to the General 
commanding the division, who in turn, submits it to the Com- 
mander-in-chief ; and if he thinks it necessary to forward it, it is 
sent to the Government, who transmit it for opinion to the Military 
Board, and they have probably to ask the Superintending En- 
gineer of the division, who asks the Executive Engineer ; the 
board at last give their opinion ; the Governihent sanction, and 
the work is ordered to be done, but this sometimes does not 
take place tilb long after ih% officer applying for the work has 
left the station ; and very oft^n when in reality there is no fur- 
ther occasion fobT the work at all. A work for instance may be 
required during the rains, but the order for constructing it, maj 
not be received till the middle of the cold season. Now in all this, 
much needless labour is incurred, and consequent loss and expense 
to Government, which can only receive a certain amount of laboui 
from each officer in the service, and consequently if the time o 
any one officer is uselessly expended, as much dead loss is iu 

• All expenses incarred under autboritv of Commanding Officers for the convey«< 
of Militaxr Stores, or any wise connected with the prorision or custody of Mihw 
Stores or Military Buildings, will be referred for adjustment to the Military Boaro.- 
O, 0. Qovtrnfnenti 1813. 



curred, as his sala^ for tfie time amounts ti> ; the exrieh^ture of 
mans faculties and intellects uselessly, is like the expenditure of 
coal, or wear and tear of a steam engine, when not profitably 
employed ) and Government are just as great, if not greater 
losers, in employing their officers on high salaries, on duties 
which do not benefit the state, as they would be, if they were to 
keep their steamers paddling up and down the Hugh in front of 
Calcutta, expending their coals and wearing their engines for nd 
useful purpose. But independent of all this frequently fruitless 
result, we have been taught that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and we doubt not but that this axiom is 
also true in more matters than Geometry, and that multiplying 
offices for papers and accounts to run the gauntlet through, is not 
more sensible or. more conducive to the due discharge of the 
public business, than it would be to forward the despatches from 
Calcutta, for Bombay, vid Lahore. Whoever is virtually at the 
head of any department, should be responsible to Government for 
the whole details of that department, and setting any one else to 
watch him will only increase expense, and cause confusion. 

But the system at present appears practically to be that the 
heads of departments are united together to watch one another. 
Thus the Commandant of Artillery vre may call the head of thb 
Ordnance Department, and he and the Chief Engineer, or bead 
of the department of public works, and the Chief Commissariat 
Officer, are all members of the Military Board, and expected to 
take their part in supervising each other s departments. 

Formerly the Board had no stipendiary members, but Lord 
William Bentinck so far modified the system as to add two sti- 
pendiary members to it, and wo verily believe that this ebangti 
has kept the Board in existence to the present hour. As it is, 
how can, we may ask, a member taken from the Cavalry or Infantry 
branch of the service, know sufficiently of the details of the 
Ordnance Department as to say ^hat quantity of stores are 
sufficient for the manufacture of such works as a number of 
gun carriages ; or how can the Commandant of Artillery sign a 
confidential report mentioning the services and detailing the 
qualifications of all the officers in the Commissariat Department, 
whom he may never have seen, and many of whom he has per- 
J^aps never before heard of. Sir John Malcolm in his Minute on 
the subject of the Military Board at Bombay says, ** I am quite 
satisfied that a complete change of system, which divides among 
‘ the different departments to which they belong the duties now 
performed by the Military Board, will- essentially tend to pro- 
mote both the economy and efficiency of the public service. 

“ Such change. I am farther satisfied, will immediately dc- 

D 1 
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* crease expense and establishments, and enable Government to 
*, introduce shorter and more simplified forms, consequently 

* much easier of check and. control than they are at present. 

* Not only the heads, but the different branches of the service 

* will have their character associated with the success of a system 

* which reposes a confidence which cannot be abused by an indivi- 

* dual without, in some degree, implicating the branch of the 
‘ army to which he belongs. Much has been done within late 
' years to give elevation of principle to the public service of 

* India. Great abuses have been corrected, and no sources of 

* indirect profit are now sanctioned by usage ; many establish- 
' ments and rules therefore, which were essential formerly, may 

* at present be deemed not only unnecessary but calculated to 
‘ have evil effects. With such impressions, and on the grounds 

* of the facts I have stated, I shall proceed to lay before Govern- 
' ment the plan I propose for the execution of the duties of the 

* Military Board, merely stating, that I consider it to be quite 
' indispensable to complete the reform so happily commenced 

* on the Commissariat and other branches of the military expen- 
' dituro of tliis Government. 

“ It is, in my opinion, desirable that the heads of every other 
^ department should also have a certain fixed responsibility attach- 
‘ ed to them individually, from which tl)ey consider themselves, 
‘ and are in fact, relieved, by acting in the name of the Board. 

“ I'hc commandant of Artillery might bo vested with authority 
‘ to control all matters connected with the Ordnance department, 

* exercising his power over the Grand Arsenal, Gun-carriage 

* and Gunpowder departments, holding himself responsible tc 

* Government for regulating every thing connected therewith. 

“ The chief Engineer, in like manner, and on the same princi 
^ pie, might be vested with authority for controlling all matter! 

* connected with estimates for buildings and repairs, submittiiq 

* them direct to Government with his observations upon them. 

" The Qnartermaster-general also to be vested with authorit 

* for regulating, under the orders of his Excellency the Coro 
‘ mander-in-chief, every thing connected with his and theBarrac 
‘ departments.” 

And he then drew up a series of orders suspending the func 
tioDS of the Military Board at Bombay, and directing that th 
hqads of departments, then members of the Military Boan 
should bo severally invested with authority to regulate and ooi 
troul all matters connected with their different departments. 

Now we consider this a sensible business-like method of pr< 
ceeding: making each servant of Government in his own depar 
ment, to be himself responsible for the due performance of « 
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duties of it, and giving him liberty and latitude of action, so that 
he may, as occasion requires it, act with promptitude and decision, 
and not shilly shally and wait'for orders and refer to his colleagues. 
There is in India a too great dread of responsibility. No man 
will venture to move hand or foot for fear of the consequences : 
each is bound by iron laws which should he transgress he is 
sure to rue'it; the rules of the Service are often so complicated, 
especially in the Auditor General's department, that few un- 
derstand them, and many an honest soldier has had to fight 
his battles over again ere he could touch his pay; and the 
consequence is, that where ofi&cers have the chance of losing 
their pay before them, they do not like to run any risks in 
ordering things, on their own responsibility, or advancing money 
which on many occasions is required. We lately read of one 
case now pending in the Courts of law at home, in which an 
officer of high rank in the Bengal Service is claimant for a 
large sum advanced by his father when in the Service in 
Odde, which money has never been paid to this day, and pos- 
sibly never will, for without vouchers and documents and tech- 
nical papers of their own devising, nothing will pass through the 
Honorable Company's Audit Office. We feel sure that this is the 
eftor of system ; that it is a system, well intended to guard against 
careless and remiss habits, and that in reality this Government 
under whose shadow we repose is far too liberal and high- 
minded ever to wish to do the least injustice to any of their 
officers ; on the contrary we consider that they aro liberal in 
the extreme, and wo sincerely hope that their tenure of power 
in India may long be continued to them. 

In this article it might have been supposed that we should 
have touched on the often-mooted subject of the transference 
of the Indian army to the crown, but this is too intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the Queen’s troops in India, which is 
far too wide a range to take in this article, which we must now 
conclude in the words quoted in the Quarterly— /S7 via pacem, 
para hellmn. 

[For the sake of those who may be unacquainted with the 
meaning of the Native terms here and there used in this article, 
we must explain that ‘‘ Sobadars ” and Jemadars ” are Native 
Commissioned Officers of small rank, witli but little or no real 
power, commanded on all occasions by even the junior Ensign 

the Army or even an English Non-Commissioned Officer. 

‘ Havildars answer to our rank of Sergeants, and “ Naiks " 
to Corporals. Three English Non-Commissioned Officers are 
usually posted to oach Native corps.] 
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Art. IV. — Indian cries to British Humanity^ relative to Ghat 

murders, <kc., hy James Peggs, ttte Missionary at Cuttack, 

Orissa. 

It may appear to some a singular fact, — but it is not the 
less a fact on account of its apparent singularity, that although 
the intercourse between England and India has been carried on 
with little or no interruption for 800 years, and although during 
the last hundred years many thousands of our countrymen have 
lived and died in India, yet at this day the people of England 
and the people of India know very little, — so very little that 
we should not be very far wrong if we said nothing, — of each 
other’s habits and character. The days have indeed gone by 
when the intelligent Hindus believed the Honorable East India 
Company to be a respectable matron ; and the day has gone 
by also when the intelligent English stuffed the portmanteaus 
of their friends coming to Calcutta with notes of introduction 
to their friends resident in Bombay, requesting the latter to 
shew to the former any little attention in their power, in the 
way for example of inviting them occasionally to a quiet tea- 
party, or giving them permission to shoot over their ground!. 
These days have no doubt passed away, and it is only tbo 
very unintelligent either of the Hindus or of the English that 
could possibly fall into such mistakes now ; but still it is true 
^t this day, and will probably continue so for not a few days 
to come, that the people of India and the people of England 
are in a great measure strangers to each other. Regarding 
this as a great evil, and persuaded that such a state of things 
could not have existed so long without blame being due to the 
one party or the other, or perhaps to both, we must be allowed 
to Bay in vindication of our own countrymen that the main 
part of the blame does not lie at their door. Had the Indian 
people been in England as long as the English have been iu 
India, and hadHhey been possessed of as mych desire to obtain 
and as much willingness to communicate information regarding 
all kinds of matters as tlie English are endowed withal, we 
cannot doubt that each people would have known vastly more 
of the other than each actually does know of the other at this 
hour. The Hindus are a people self-separated from the rest 
of the world. Between them in their present condition and 
the rest of mankind there can be no association. Their reli- 
gion, which enters into every act of their lives, and, we might 
almost say, into every feeling of their hearts, has a tendency 
to isolate them entirely and absolutely, and in proportion 
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it is influential, does in very deed isolate them, from all other 
men. It thus happens t^t many men,' and men of active 
minds and enquiring habits Ao, live for a quarter of a century 
ia the very midst of the people, and at Uie end ^now very 
little more about them than ‘they knew when they first cast 
their eyes, on the green banks of the Ganges. Yea the chances 
are ten to one that the little that they suppose themselves to 
know, they know erroneously. 

Such, doubtless, is one of the main causes of the conflicting 
and irreconcileable accounts that have been so often given to 
the world of the character of the Hindus. The facts on which 
the accounts are based may have been ascertained with tolerable 
correctness, but they have not been the whole facts of the case. 
The inferenc*es have been deduced from a partial induction ; 
the generalization has been wider than the facts. Thus from 
the fact that the Hindus, or at least many of them, abstain 
most determinedly from the shedding of animal blood, it has 
been inferred that they are by far the most humane and 
gentle of all the sons of men : and from the fact that they 
were in the habit of sacrificing human victims, and burning 
widows on the pyres of their husbands, it has been as con- 
fidently concluded that they are one of tlio most brutal and 
blood-thirsty races on the face of the earth. Now, about the 
facts there was no mistake at all. It is perfectly true that the 
Hindus in our territory did, as long as they were permitted by 
our government, and' that many of those out of our territory 
do still, burn the live widows of their deceased friends ; and 
it is also perfectly true that many Hindus will not on any 
consideration kill even a noxious insect, while very few of them 
could be induced by any means wliatsoever to be parties to 
the slaughter of a cow. But while the facts are correctly 
stated, the inferences, one or both, are incorrectly drawn. Were 
it not so we should have the same men at once the most 
humane and the most inhumane, the most cruel and the most 
gentle of our race. But this cannot be. The truth is that 
both the inferences are erroneous. Inhumanity had little or 
Clothing to do with the Sa/i rite ; humanity has as little or 
less fo do with the vegetable diet of tlie Hindu. It was not 
from any natural or acquired blood-thirstiness that the Hindus- 
slew their widows ; it is not from any natural or acquired blood- 
abhorrence that they refrain from slaying their cows. It were 
perhaps little less erroneous to suppose that the ladies and 
gentlemen who make their tiffin from a beaf-steak are neces- 
sarily more savage than tliose who fare on the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the earth, than to suppose that the man who burnt 
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his living mother was necessarily less humane than the man 
who cherishes and sustains her, an^iakes up to her so far as 
a manly and affectionate son can ®ike up for the loss of her 
husband. . 

The truth is that with the Hindu religion overbears nature 
and feeling and principle altogether. It is one peculiar ex- 
cellence of the Christian system in its purity, that it is wholly 
a religion of principle. It teaches that “ bodily exercise pro- 
fiteth little it makes little of external observances, excepting 
in so far ns these are the spontaneous effusions of the heart; 
and it provides for the rectification of the heart, so that all good 
works may become a willing and spontaneous service. Thus 
it is that the Christian, while “ not without law to Christ,” is 
in the highest and best sense of the term the only real freeman. 
He does just what he likes, for his God enables him to like just 
what ho ought to do. But with the Hindu system it is precise- 
ly the reverse. It takes no account of the feelings or affections 
of the soul. Its demands arc fully satisfied when a certain 
round of external observances is complied with. The good or 
bad state of the heart can add notliing to, and take nothing 
from, the imagined merits of these bodily exercises. From 
this fact wo derive the inference that from the character of the 
actions required by the system and habitually performed by its 
votaries, we are not necessarily to infer so depraved a state 
of the heart as would be implied in the performance of the 
actions by those wliose actions were the spontaneous effusions 
of their hearts. Wo say not that the habitual performances of 
the actions to which we have referred can fail to produce a dead- 
ening and deteriorating influence on the^ feelings and afiections 
of the soul — for this were contrary alike to all sound philosophy 
and to the facts which observation ascertains; but what w^e say 
is that the performance of the acts does not necessarily imply 
such a prior deterioration of the affections as might be supposed 
by those who are conversant only with a state of things, in 
which the external actions are, in general, tolerably correct in- 
dices of the state of the heart. The religion, which is the 
final source of the actions, has not in truth its seat in the aftec- 
tioils at all. It is only through the habits of action tfiat it 
enjoins, and the habits of thought that these actions engender, 
that it exercises any influence at all bn the heart. Thus we 
should probably be wrong if we should hold that none but 


• Such is oertainljr the fact in regard to Hinduism as ordindtily ttnderstood by 
professors. We do not deny that its sacred books contain precepts wspecting tue 
regulatiou of the heart, but these precepts are completely a dead letter in die esUiua' 
tiou of nine hundred and niuety-nme out of every thousand of its professors. 
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a very depraved man would burn his widowed mother, and that 
none but a very amiable and virtuous one would support and 
cherish her, but we should ^ost certainly be right were we to 
assart that the act of burning would leave the man worse than 
it found him, and that the habit of supporting and ‘cherishing 
would exercise a beneficial influence on the moral habitudes 
and character of the son. 

It is the' fact that the actions prescribed by Hinduism are 
usually performed by its votaries without their being actuated 
either by the conviction of the understanding or the affections 
of the heart, that enables ua to reconcile what would otherwise 
be hopeless contradictions in the Hindu character. It is this 
fact that explains to us how it is that the humane and gentle 
Hindu,” who would be beyond measure horrified did he witness 
the morning’s work of an English shambles, or even tho fore- 
noon’s work of an English kitchen, yet constantly practices, 
and seems to take a kind of pleasure in, actions from which a 
New Zealander would recoil. 

Olu* pages have already contributed to tlie diffusion of accu- 
rate knowledge respecting two of the horrid practices of Hindu 
economy oi superstitions, viz. Sati and Female Infanticide; 
and it is our purpose now to make our readers as well actpiaint- 
ed as may bo with another custom, equally repugnant in itself 
to all sound feelings of humanity, equally, or perhaps more, 
perversive of the best affections of our nature, and of more 
actual present interest than either of the customs alluded to, 
iMsmuch as the one of them has recoded step by step before 
British influence and the other before British power, till both 
are now shut up within, the remote mountain fastnesses of the 
land, while this which now claims our attention is day by day 
practised in all our cities and in all our villages, by tho most 
intelligent as well as the most ignorant of our fellow-subjects, 
by those who are most under European influence, ns well as 
by those who have never seen a white-faced man — by those who 
have been trained and educated under tho humanizing influence 
of our literature and science and religion, as well as by those 
'^ho have grown on no other mental food than Sanskrit rootSj 
The practice in question has been denominated in the work at 
the head of our article by a term which has become prevalent 
of late years — Ghat murders, and which indicates but too cor- 
rectly the very frequent result of the custom of exposing the 
sick and infirm and aged on the banks of the Ganges. We 
t>ught to explain, however, that we do not desire that the term 
should be understood in such an offensive sense as if it were 
^niplicd that those w'bo thus expose their sick relatives do actu- 
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ally intend to deprive them of life ; all that Wo mean to say, 
and this we shall prove, is, that this is a very frequent result of 

the practice. , i. 

A year ago this subject was prescribed as the theme for a 
prize essay to the senior stildents of one of the noble education- 
al institutions in Calcutta, and through the kindness of the 
superintendents of that institution, and the free consent of the 
authors,* we have now before us the whole of the Essays presented 
in competition. • So strongly are we convinced of the superio- 
rity of native authority on such a subject as this, that we shall 
derive almost the whole of our statements from these docu- 
ments, sometimes quoting verbatim from one or other of them, 
and sometimes embodying their statements in our own words. ,, 
In all systems of religion which men have devised, sacred 
waters are recognized as possessed of peculiar virtues and en- 
titled to peculiar honor. To account for this it is surely not ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the explanation gravely set forth by 
more than one member of a certain modern sect, who tell us that 
it proceeds from an innate presentiment, or traditional revelation 
of the sacramental virtues of the waters of baptism ! When 
we read grave arguments in defence of the positfon that the 
worship of water-nymphs and Dryads is a fore-shadowing of 
the gratitude duo to God for the blessings of the baptismal 
waters and of the wood of our Saviour’s cross, we can only say 
that our intellectual constitution is not in accordance with that 
of those who can use, or be convinced by, such arguments; 
nor can we bring ourselves very poignantly to regret the dis- 
cordance. Surely we need not search into any mysteries m 
order to discover the rationale of the process by which men, 
having forgotten the God that made them, or “ not liking to 
retain him in their knowledge,” and set upon making for them- 
selves gods, and worshipping and serving the creature rather 
than the creator, selected as one of the objects of their adoration 
that which is at once one of the most beautiful and the most use- 
ful of material things. Thus, and not otherwise; the noble 
Ganges was early honored by the dwellers along its banks as 
the author of all their temporal blessings, as in reality it is the 
instrument through which the greater portion of these blessings 
are conferred on them by Him who is the author of every good 
gift. The temporal blessings conferred through the instru- 
mentality of the river were very naturally made use of by the 
instructors of the people to symbolize the spiritual blessings 
and gifts that men stand in need of. So apt is Ahe sumlilude 

♦ We deem it but justice to faniish the names of the siioocssful Estfayisls : These 
were Babu Lkl Behari De, and Baba Bipin Bcharl Shorn. 
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»»fl>cted on the body by filth and uapurity. 
end that mflicted on the eoiil by the perpetration or even the 
conception of sm, that there is probably no language in which 
terms mdicatiTO of pollution ate not employed to designate the 
latter fact, and the correlative terms indicative of cleansing to 
express the removal of the evU. Every one will admit that 
nothing can be more natural nor more appropriate than the 
employment of that element which is the main agent in efifectinir 
the purification of the defiled body to symbolize the cleansing 
Of the defiled soul ; and for such use of it as a symbol we have 
the highest of all authority. But all ritual history goes to 
evince the tendency of men everywhere to substitute the sign 
^itself for the thing signified, to, put that which is external 
corporeal and visible in the place of that which is inward and 
spiritual, and invisible. 


And thus it has been in Bengal. The worship of the Ganges 
has for ages held a high place in the national superstition, and 
many aud various are the rites and ceremonies and habits to which 
it has given rise. Some of them are in themselves good or 
indifferent, others are at the worst only foolish and childish; 
but this which now claims our attention is, as shall be 
shewn at length ere we have done, pregnant with manifold 
evil, unrelieved by any conceivable good. 

While the casual origin of this practice is patent to the 
most ordinary observation, its historical origin, as is the case 
with most of the traditional customs of this country, is lost in 
obscurity. If it be the fact that Hinduism did not originate 
jn Bengal, as we believe is generally admitted, then we may 
be sure that this practice does not originally belong to it, and 
that it. has been grafted upon it after the period of its trans- 
plantation into the Gangetic valley. And this supposition, we 
believe, will be confirmed by the negative evidence of the Hin- 
du writings. It does not appear that there is any allusion to 
the custom, whether preceptive, historical or incidental, in anv 
of the most ancient of these books ; while allusions of all 
these kinds abound in those of more modern date. Among 
the more ancient writings we would be understood to include 
the oldest and most authoritative of the Paranas. One of the 
native Essayists attempts, with much learning and ingenuity, to 
shew that the custom has not prevailed for more than 360 years ; 
hut this period we think far too short. 

We shall now present a long extract from one of our native 
authorities descriptive of the manner in which the EmdvL wri- 
speak of Ihe practice in question, and which will shew otnr 
readers the kind of arguments by which it is enforced. 
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** The story,” says he, “of the marvellous descent of the sacred 
river from heaven, originally given at great length in the Gang4 
Khanda of the Scanda Pur4n, and rendered into Bengali Wse by 
Burga Prasad in a popular religious poem entitled Ganga Viakti 
Taramginit unquestionably led to the custom whose origin we are 
attempting to explain. From the last mentioned poem we give 
the following summary account : — 

A certain king, named Sagar (at what time it is impossible to 
determine exactly) being childless, earnestly supplicated the 
gods to give him a son. His prayer was granted. One of his 
queens conceived, and instead of bringing forth a son, as the 
father had expected, brought forth a pumpkin. The king, high- 
ly incensed at what he considered the insolence of the gods, 
clashed the pumpkin against the ground. The fruit broke.* 
But the broken fruit discovered to the wondering eye of the 
pious king sixty thousand sons whom he brought up in as many 
pans of milk. Thus the king received more than his ‘ heart’s 
content.' Having thus attained the meridian of prosperity, ho 
desired to celebrate the far-famed horse sacrifice called the 
Ashtvamedha, the successful performance of which should secure 
to him the high throne of heaven. The most magnificent pre- 
parations were made and the most prosperous result anticipated. 
The sweetest minstrelsy of heaven and earth had been invited. 
The destined horses had been decorated with trappings more 
Splendid far, than all that the most gorgeous oriental romances 
had ever represented — the kings of the whole world had assem- 
bled and succumbed to the superiority of Sugar — the brightest 
hopes and the most sanguine expectations of the successful issue 
of this grand ‘ emprise had been formed — S^igar had already 
imagined himself wielding the sacred sceptre of heaven wheu 
the splendid vision was dissipated. When the all but trium- 
phant sacrificial horse had gone round the whole earth and sub- 
dued the nations into awe, he was halted on the shores of 
the “ hoarse-resounding” ocean. When the sixty thousand sons 
of Skgar had unfortunately fallen asleep, Indra — the sceptred 
king of heaven — fearing the speedy dissolution of his supreme 
'sway by the rise of an upstart mortal, stole the horse, descended 
into Hades, And tied him near the sage Kapila, absorbed in the 
loftiest meditations. The host of Sugar’s sons descended into 
Pdtala, and saw the horse tied near a sage. All said that the sage 
was the thief. In an evil hour they maltreated him. The 
devout contemplatist, interrupted in his soul-absorbing devo- 
tions, cursed them and reduced them into ashes. The news of 
Ibis sad catostrophe was carried to . the king who was overwhelm- 
ed with grief. He sent his only remaining son Angshuman, 
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—rieUt amiable he was— ^the son of his second queen, to enUeat 
the sage to reverse the curse. The saint was iimxhorable. The 
curse once denounced could not be reversed. But Angsliumto 
Tg told that if the funeral rites of the cursed could be 
formed with the thrice-holy waters of Gang& which had to be 
brought down from heaven, they should be delivered. This, how- 
ever ^seemed at the time an impossibility. Theoldking, alre^y 
Lwed down with the natural infirmities of age and sorely ^lev- 
ed at the fate of his sons, resigned the management of his king- 
dom to his son, and retired into Uie forest where he died of a 
SenLart. Angshuman his son and Dwillip h.s grandson 

followed his example in their day and generation. 

. Bhagirath— the issue of a mysterious con3unction of the two 
nneens^of the list mentioned prince— at first a deformed mass 
of loathsome flesh, but afterwards changed into an angelic boy 
by the blessing of a sage, listened with growing ^nteres ‘o he 
romantic tale of his ancestors, and became inspired with fl^e 
pious resolution of delivering them from P®™"" 

the withering curse of Kapili. After a series of devot ons 
unparalleled in the history even of Indian 
prevailed with Bramlift ‘o 

waters (of Ganga) that washed the argent fields of heavem 
Vishnu also came forward and presented h»n 
sound of which was to bo followed by the , 

ginative mind of Bhagirath foresaw a mos rin(?fi.from 

He was apprehensive lest the rush of Uie 

the “ subl me top” of Baikuntha might annihilate the ear ^ 
Mahadeva-the -tliird person of the Hindu Ti a^soon ea^ed h^m 
of his fears. He bore the irresistible weight ^ ^,,3 

Ganga on his matted hair, whence she gent X , conch« 

sublunary plains. Bhagirath went before so , ® 

shell, and Ganga followed him. They went .^Xtirng^ 

since rendered memorable in the Geography ;,,„vimerable pil- 
-through Hurdwar. subsequently the wlmre 

grims-through Allahabad, called by the Hindus 
Ganga met her sister, the divinely fair Jumn ’ manes 

terwards, sacrifices have been offered by t e . world, 

of their ancestors— through Benares, earth- 

the beloved abode of saints and terrene position, a 

quakes is not felt on account of its -P , minaret* 

theatre of the most magnificent ’ P/ffi,g,’giater 8 and for 

-through Tribeni, where she met two mote of her 

tbs reason, reckoned ^ Jbfen uninterrupted. Bight 
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his meditadoiis. He was none else than Jmhu feared by Goda 
and men. Scarcely had Bhagirath observed the rapt Uuni, when 
the rushing waves of the resistless Gang4 touched bis body. 
A north-wester seemed to gather on his brows at this sad and 
unwelcome interruption. He opened his eyes, looked on Bhagi- 
rath with a glance of withering indignation, and drank the whole 
Oang4 in one sip. Poor Bhagirath 1 He was overwhelmed with 
grief. He earnestly supplicated the sage to pardon him. Janhu 
was moved. He caused the waters to gush out in torrents from 
his thigh, Bhagirath, right glad, bounded before, sounding the 
conch-shell. Gangh— the mighty river that she is — flowed 
majestically, — her rolling stream raised into mountain-waves, her 
voice resembling the sound of many waters." She passed 
through Kharda and Kdli Ghdt, near which has since been 
raised the City of Palaces' — the residence of impure Mkch* 
has ! And now she came to her journey’s end. The boundless 
waste of the waters of the Indian Ocean lay before. She poured 
herself into it by a hundred (?) mouths. The hour of Bhagiratb's 
triumph arrived. The moment the sacred waters penfetrated into 
the caverns wherein reposed the “ mighty dead" of Bhagiratb's 
ancestors, that very moment they ascended to heaven in glorious 
chariots ! !* 

It remains only to be mentioned that this story is believed by 
almost all the Hindus. Where then is the marvel that the 
Gang4 should be worshipped, and that the sick and dying should 
be carried to her banks, that they, through her, might get into 
heaven ? 

Next, we may observe that the abundance of passages in the 
sacred books of the Hindus, in which the virtue of cleansing away 
sin is attributed to Ganga and the benefits of dying on her banks 
are set forth, is another circumstance that accounts for the 
origination of the custom of the exposure of the sick and the 
dying. Whole chapters and volumes are filled with eulogies 
of Gang4. We shall only quote a few passages. The following 
is our translation of Valmiki's prayer : 

O thou mother Bhkgirathi — sister-in-law of P&rbatti— the 

S iland of the earth — the pointer to the skies, to thee I pray. 

ay I who dwell on thy shore, drink thy waters, feel the force 
of thy waves, trust in thee, look intently on thee, may 1 die 
in thee. 0 thou destroyer of hell I I had rather be a 
bird nestling in the hollow of a tree growing on thy sa- 
ored banks, I had Father be a fish or a tortoise in thy waters, 
than a monarch at the sound of the bells of whose fiery oour^ 

• Tbt ebore pautge if a eondented fccooDt of a adiolf religioof poen, Crd. 
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kings are filled mth consternation. 0 BbAgiratbil thontliat 
leadest tby votaries to heaven, vrhen shall my body attidn the 
blissful state of being pricked by crows, torn by dogs, devoured 
by jackals, rocked in thy waves, carried from shore to shore 
by thy stream, and fanned by the fairies of paradise? 0 
BhAgirathi— who wert of old drunk by Janhu*— thou ineffable 
GangA— the blessed garland of Vishnu's feet and ShivA’s head-^ 
the banner of joy — the ultimatum of felicity — the destroyer of 
gin, 0 save and purify me. Besplendent as the sounding-shell, 
the moon, or the whitest flower-placed beyond the reach of 
solar heat by the umbrageous shadow of palm and fir trees— 
blended with the washings of the nipples of paradisaical 
fairies — sporting on the head of ShivA and in the dust of Vish- 
nu’s feet— wandering through many a realm — piercing through 
mountain-caverns, thy waters are at once the enemy of all sin, 
and the source of all good. May thy waters purify my soul. 

I had rather be a crab in thy waters than be the master of ten 
millions of elephants' in a country not washed by thy waters. 
He who repeats these verses of Valmiki every day after bathing, 
is delivered from all his sins, freed from the pains of transmi- 
gration, and put in the way of enjoying the ineffable pleasure of 
being absorbed into the essence of Brahm.” 

The following is a translation of a prayer to Bhagirathi, con- 
tained in a popular religious poem ; 

** 0 mother Ganges, I now bow down at thy feet, have 
mercy upon thy servant. 0 who can describe thy virtues 
since they are past the comprehension of the powers of 
man. The supreme divinity Brahma can alone describe tome 
of thy qualities. Were the greatest of sinners — the perpe- 
trator of endless sins to pronounce the word Gauge, he, beinff 
delivered from all his sins, shall bo translated to the blissfiu 
abode of the celestials. Thou alone art properly called the 
** source of happiness,” and the “ Saviour of men.” Infinite 
sources of salvation are at thy command. In whatever state 
a man may die, he is saved, as is proved in the case of the de- 
liverance of the sons of SAgar who had been reduced to ashes 
by the curse of a sage. It is only children that say that it is 
necessary to be in a state of consciousness. He who performs* 
ablutions on thy banks not only saves himself, but also saves 
his ancestors, the ancestors of his mother and the ancestors 
of his wife. Where but in thy bosom do still-born children 
find their place of repose ? Thou art material, thou art im- 
material 1 Thou art simple, tfiou art compound ! Thou art tlm 
eternal source of all.” , 
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The following passages are found in Qanga Bdkyahali:-->~ 

' “ He who thinks upon Gangk, though he may be 800 miles dis^. 
tant from the river at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is en- 
titled to heaven. At the hour of death, if a person think upon 
Gang^, he will obtain a place in the heaven of Shivd. If a 
person according to the regulations of the Shastra be going to 
bathe in Gangk and die on the road, he shall obtain the same 
benefits as though he had actually bathed. If a person who 
has been guilty of killing cows, brahmans, his gurd, or of 
drinking spirits^ &c. touch the waters of Ganga, desiring in his 
mind the remission of these sins, they will be forgiven." “ The 
Skanda Puran," says Mr. Ward, “ declares that by dying in the 
Ganges, a person will obtain absorption into Brahma. The 
same work contains a promise from Shivd that whoever dies in 
Ganga shall obtain a place in his heaven. The Bbavishya Pu* 
rkn affirms, that if a worm, or an insect, or a grass-hopper or 
any tree growing by the side of Ganga die in the river, it will 
obtain absorption into Brahma' The Brahma Puran says that 
whether a person renounce life in Ganga, praying for any parti- 
cular benefit or die by accident, or whether he possess his senses 
or not, he will be happy. If he purposely renounce life, he will 
enjoy absorption or the highest happiness ; if he die by acci- 
dent, bo will still attain heaven." 

But there are some special passages which bear exactly on the 
origin of the exposure of the sick and the dying. The following 
is a scale of reward awarded to those that die on the banks of 
the Ganges. The Kurma Parana says, Those that consciously 
die on the banks of the Ganges shall be absorbed into the es- 
sence of Brahma. And those who die iincojisiously, shall surely 
go to the heaven of Brahma " Agtii Parana says, “ those who 
die when half their body is immersed in Ganga water, shall bo 
happy thousands of thousands of ages, and resemble Brahma." 
In Skanda Purana, Shivd addressing Parbatti, says, To him 
who dies in Gangd I give my footstool to sit upon." How can 
a Hindu in the face of such glorious promises and prospects for- 
bear wishing to die on the banks of the sacred stream ? 

Again, we may remark that there are some traditionary stories 
^ — stories intensely believed by the majority of the Hindus — which 
serve, (if not to originate at least) to strengthen the custom 
into whose origin we are at present inquiring. The following is 
a specimen : — “ On the bank of theBhdgirathi there grew a stately 
Banian tree, in whose ample foliage a paddy-bird had made her 
nest. On a certain day the tree was torn up by the roots by the 
violence of a storm. The bird was destroyed and its bones buried 
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in tbe deep channel of the Gang4. The paddy-bird in the next 
transmigration "was taken up into heaven, simply because her 
bones had been accidentally deposited in the i^jver. In Indra’s 
heaven she became one of his queens. But hex residence there 
was not perpetual. Her residence in heaven was necessarily to 
be in direct proportion with the time the hones took to bo 
thoroughly dissolved and their ossific tendency lost. The time 
of the final dissolution of the bones drawing near, she was 
offered by ludra the choice of assuming any shape she liked 
when she came to the earth. She, wisely judging that of all 
animals known to mortal men the elephant possessed the largest 
number of massive bones, and consequently that the longest 
period would take for their dissolution, metamorphosed herself 
into that huge beast. The elephant, or rather she in the ele- 
phant, lived on the banks of the Ganga. There she lived many 
years and at last died ; when her bones were buried in the 
sacred stream. She was then taken up into heaven, and for an 
almost endless number of years graced the bed of Indra.” 

The delusion, that the deposition in Gangu of n single 
bone of a deceased man is the surest pass-port to heaven, 
is so greedily believed by the Hindus, that they universal- 
ly throw into the river the bones of those who had died 
at some distance from its sacred shores. Even the bodies of 
those that die on the banks of the Ganges and suffer cremation 
there, are not wholly burnt. Some part of tho body, generally 
the part surrounding tho navel, is thrown into tho river. Wo 
shall now give one traditionary story more : — “ On ouc of the days 
in which ablutions in the Bb^irathi are said to be attended with 
peculiar blessings, multitudes of men and women wore on their 
way thither. On the road side there sat a blind Mnhommedan by 
name Jaffer Khdn. He asked the passers-by whither they \vero 
going. They all said they were going to bathe in tho Blidgira- 
thi. He asked what benefits they would receive by it. ‘ Our 
sins are pardoned,’ answered they, * and our diseases are healed.' 
Believing that by bathing in the river his sight would be res- 
tored, he made the resolution to do it Ho came along tho 
road asking every body he met with how much he bud to travel 
more. On reaching tbe banks he rolled himself from tho higli^ 
embankments into the river, and cried out in a spirit of the most 
implicit faith : ^ 0 thou daughter of the mountains, it is no 
great praise for thee to help the righteous; but it shall be to 
thy greatest glory, if thou canst save mo— a sinful 
saying this, he made several plunges in the water. The river 
goddess took pity upon him, forgave him his sms, and restored 
him his sight. ” 
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Bach then being the potent, or all but omnipotent, virtue 
ascribed to these waters, it follows as a matter of course that to 
bathe in the Gaitfes daily is at once a duty and a privilege, and 
to die in its immediate neighbourhood, or actually under its wavei^ 
is a sure method of attaining everlasting blessedness. . The 
curious tell us that it was with the view of stirring up the indo- 
lent people of Bengal to regularity in the performance of needful 
ablutions, that their wily legislators ascribed such virtues to 
the stream, thus cheating them by a sort of pious fraud" into 
cleanliness. Whether this were so or not, it is not of much 
moment to enquire. If it were so, we must regard the notion 
of the desirableness of being within the influence of the waters 
at the moment of. death as a perversion of the law which re- 
quires the application of the waters to the body, during life. 
And, indeed, such perversions are not rare in the history of fnlli- 
ble humanity. It was by a similar perversion, for example, that 
Christians in the days of Constantine, — forgetting altogether the 
object and purposes for which the holy sacrament of baptism 
was instituted, and imagining that all sins committed previ- 
ously to its administration were washed away by the holy rite,— 
fell into the habit of delaying its reception to the latest possible 
period ; Thus Constantine himself, though professing Christi- 
anity for many years, was not baptized till he was on his death- 
^ bed. If it were so, that the ancient Hindu legislators thought, 

’ by imputing a spiritual virtue to the act of bathing in the 
Ganges, to urge the people to regularity in the performance of 
those washings which are essential to cleanliness, which in its 
turn is essential to health, this perversion of their precepts is 
another instance, in addition to the thousands that might be 
produced from other quarters, illustrative of the position that 
falsehood is always an evil, and that fraud, though designed for 
a pious end, is always not only impious, but detrimental. 

It is now full time for us to enquire what are the practices 
connected with this exposure, and what are the effects usually 
produced on the minds and bodies of the patients, by their 
removal from their own houses to the bank of the Ganges ; and 
here we shall, have recourse to the essay of another of our 
Native friends, from which we shall now insert a long extract 

" Whenever,” says he, ** the disease of a native patient arrives at 
such a stage, as, according to the judgment of the natives, renders 
any further attempt of hie recovery fruitless, the first thing that is 
suggested tb his friends and relatives as a matter of duty, is to 
carry him to the banks of the river, or to use ^e homely phrase 
of the natives, *'to give him to Ganges.” Here we must oh- 
•eJhre, that in the minds of the orthodox Hindos, the carrying 

■V, 5: * . ■ . _ . ^ . 
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of their to tte ritw. '» at all times and is dl sinHiinttatiees, 
Mckoned as a iigl^ and a stronger duty," thas the SMldng St 
mniins for ifceir iheovery. Thei* reasoning vt tois head, is 
Lecd very simple. “Life and death," they.'" Me in the 
hands of the Gods; but the carrying of the sick to the rivet 
ies entirely in our own hands, therefore we must first do out 
dntv let the doom of the sick be as the Gods may deter- 
mine.” Such being the state of the minds of the natives, ^ 
scene which next follows is highly affecting. "No sooner do the 
native practitioners pronounce the case of a Hindu pabentto be 
hopeless, than all the members of his family, assisted by their 
noiehbours, begin, with all haste and precaution, to make pre- 
parLions for taking him to the river; which 
diat wretched imitation of a couch, called the khat for the deaf, 
and a number of torches, if it bo night; m sending for the 
old and exiierienced persons, and in giving 
throughout the neighbourhood. In the mean time the friends 
of the sick watch with great diligence and anxiety 
progress of his disease; but, alas, not 
mufh for his death, as his dying at home. Wlienth 
cessarv preparations are made, a piece of cloth, which is t 
worst Ld the dirtiest in the patient’s bed, is spread over ‘ke couch 

on which he is to be carried, and ‘!‘®‘‘ ^AU 
it Now is presented the most moving patt of •'"0 scene. All 
the re?atives^of the dying sick, the females m P“ 
course are not allowed to go out of the cksn their 

couch, beat their breasts and foreheads, ®®»”® y* „ 

way repeating loudly the names of teg ^ arrive at 

ranged for the purpose in a certain order. When t^ej arnve 

the°banks of the river, they ®‘®P thefthev^A ^rto 
burden close to the waters of the Gang , y 

cast a look on her ^W® ®*P!?'®®> X Umn ft t upo^ 
is come to see the ‘“0‘her Ganges He is then brougn v 

the ghat, where either a but crowded with a 

m somaplaaea the case, a decent g manner of di*t 

muUUudTnf ‘k®<».yi“K®“‘'-‘Stf;:Vbr^oJbtS,w^ from the 

and nuisance, receives him. Here ^ , gu„ouiided on 

khat. and laid on ,how shrUks and groaninge 

aU sides with beinga like . a mioutes before hie 

dwtark his repose at every moment. A few rninum ^ ^ 
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dMth, he is ftgaia brought down on the brink ol Uie river, 
vrhere half immersed in wateti he gives up the ghost. 

From the above statement it is easy to perceive the unspeak' 
able suffering, and distress of the persons carried to die banks 
of the river. ^ From the beginning to the conclusion of the 
process, we see nothing but an uninterrupted course of misery 
to the persons stibjected to it. No one can be ignorant of the 
fact, that nothing is more troublesome and harassiDg to a 
patient, laboring under severe disease, than noise and tumult; 
and that nothing is more calculated to soothe his heart and 
alleviate his pains than quietness and tranquillity. Imagine 
then for a moment the sufferings of the poor natives. At a 
period, when the pains of disease become intolerable, vre see 
them disturbed and distracted in a most violent manner, by 
the noise made round their beds, by crowds of people that come 
to visit them, by the cries of their female relatives, and what is 
worse than all, by hastily removing them from their own bed 
and room to a distant and dreary place. If they must die, why 
not allow them to die in peace. If we would at all deserve the 
name of human beings, should we not exert our utmost to secure 
for our friends and relatives when ill> as much rest and peace as 
our circumstances and the nature of them will allow ? What 
are we then to think of those, who fur frdhi endeavouring to 
soften the pangs of death in the case of their sick relatives, 
would open to them new sources of disturbance, and thereby 
add fuel to the fires of disease which internally burn them? 
To the shame of our countrymen, who so much boast of their 
ffentle hearts and kindly affections, be it stated, that instead of 
feeling ashamed at their cruel behaviour towards their sick rela- 
tives, they come* forward to defend their conduct, and with great 
rancour charge others who fortunately differ from them, as men 
without hearts and feelings. Is it not the height of cruelty, say 
they loudly, to suffer a person to die in the sight of bis nearest 
and dearest relatives, to whom such a spectacle cannot but he 
unsustainable ? Who could bear the sight of a distressed father 
and of a grieved mother, breaking their hearts over their dying 
^on? What heart is so callous as not to feel the necessity 
^f carrying the sick in such oiroumstanoes, out of the view of 
their mourning kindred ? Well, say we, after attentively listening 
to the haraB^e of our countrymen, we will admit what they 
say, that the wook which a father or a mother feels at the sight 
of his or her child's death is very great; but no one whose 
heart is not yet wholly petrified can admit the eonolusion, which 
ibey draw from it. Amy man, who has not entirely > lost his 
lenses, would at once say, that if the sick are to be kept ate 
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distanco ftGm tiieir friends, it is 4he latter and not the iom^, 
that are to bo feeioved. We put the question, is it not more 
g^tured, moapB eonTenient; and more' in accordance with ^e 
dictates imnaan: nature, to remove those who being, sound 
ean feel no distartbeaice at being removed; than to disturb the 
oeaoe and rest of the dying, to whom any movement must be 
oainful in the highest degree ? Accordingly in civilized coun- 
ties we find the custom just Ae reverse of what is prevalent 
in this benighted land of the Hindus. n * * j 

We taJte notice of another objection, that is geperally started 
bv the devoted votaries of the sacred stream, indicating m a 
hiffber doeree the influence of superstition in darkening the 
undetstantoga of men, and in rendering them unfit to com- 
prehend thelawa of human nature. T**.® “f ***®.®*^ 

to the river, say the Hindus, fer from bemg painfu to them, 
proves in many cases a source of comfort and consolation. Do 
Tot Iny persons, continue they, on the 

a great ^gerness to go to the river side, and insist upon it in a 
mLiner, which clearly shows, that nothing but ‘•‘®“ 

to the river can satisfy their minds and give pewo to their last 
hours. Do they not beseech their friends and 
“take us to tlie river, and all oarpdnB and^Jfenngs mn 
disappear." Would it not then, conclude the Hindus, be cruel 
beyond expression, to deprive our sick friends 0 / the only 
coLolation which they can enjoy at the Ume of J®®*, by 
forcibly detaining them at home ? To this 

stances adduced by our countrymen, are so f®'"/" "'^to m fhJ 
they can never be brought forward to d®f®“^5k VtZ lUmost 
cruelty of which as we have ®lteady shown, mocks the ^ 
efforts of imagination. These few 

only serve to show the power of ®»P®’^»'i‘ ‘S* jKotorf 

the entire man, and stand as so many personal 

of false religion over human nature. we know, 

experience, as well as from other au e inf-no^^have been 

thit none but those who from their earbes m^^^^^^ been 

thoroughly initiated in the doctnnes ^ darkness 

whose have never hai^ 

none but those old and bigotted jufluence of 

the opportunity of subjecting their m gliahtest desire 

soundTnowled^e, did ever But 

of being carried when lU, to ‘■b* . ^ or as is mort 

the oases where either out ®f jP . wbieb in dd 

6equenay>the ca^ froma^btorr^^ insupportable , to the 

age “vaiiaWy. ^oomM “ can rUieve, them, any 

wretched native,, from whieh deatn eion. «. 
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4egree of eft^pomees is shown^ ars sO rare, thai thej ought to be 
: as exceptioas to the genera! law of toman nature. Bat 

were such instanees greater in nnmher^atiU we would not he driven 
an inch backward from our position. For as our reasonintg chiefly 
rests on the appeal which we make to human naliife, we have no- 
thing to do with cases, where the hearts of men are utterly per- 
verted by long and continuous practice in the ways of false religion. 
Now-*-to the honor of human nature we say, and repeat again, 
that these instances are very rare, we mean to say, in^nces, in 
whidb a sincere wish is expressed by the sick to be brought on 
the- shores of the Ganges. For now and then oases do occur, 
in which the sick being no longer able to endure the keen ago- 
nies ahsing from a mortal disease, ask their friends to remove 
them to the banks of the Ganges, knowing as they do, that such 
a movement is the shortest way to death, which they then look 
upon as their only reliever. These latter instances, instead of 
favoring in any way the position of our countrymen, do, on the 
contrary, go right against them. For as the object of the 
Hindus is to show — that the exposure of the sick on the river 
side instead of being to them a source of pain, gives comfort 
and consolation to their dejected spirits, which, as it is evident, 
can never be the case where religious motives are not present,— 
if even then it can— their argument does not hold true of those 
oases in which the desire of being exposed to the river, arises from 
a different motive altogether. On the contrary, they demon- 
strate in a striking manner, the severity of the custom which we 
condemn, and which it is the aim of our countrymen to defend ; 
for as in these instances the motive is simply speedy death, it is 
clearly seen that the exposure to the Ganges is believed by the 
sick to be' the readied waf of attaining that end. 

Moreover, we turn round, and challenge our countrymen to 
den^r the fact if they can, that in great majority of cases, far 
tom any wish to be carried to the river being evinced, a rigid 
unwillingness is invariably displayed. How frequently do we 
witness men, when that ohreadful hour comes in which they are 
Ibr ever to be separated tom their much-beloved family and 
^bome, entreating their friends and relatives in a most affecting 
Pmanner, to delay the acting of their intended purpose for a 
whik^ Who could deny, that even in oases in which the sick 
either oat of mistaken piety, or of excessive pain, at Brat gave 
their consent^ to be carried to the river, but when they see the 
necessary preparations made and die precise hour come, the 
greatest and the most obstinate reluctance is shown by them, 
followed by repeated entreaties to be allowed a little longer to 
stay at hotoe 1 Here we are glad to see tlxe attempt mMe by 
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human nstaie to triumph oter popular superstition. Now 
^en we say^what can he moro omel than that, in the 
midst of the entreaties «id solioitations made by the sick , to 
suffer them to die in peace, they are violently dragged out by 
those who psofess to he their .friends, and carried to a place 

where no rest can ever bo found. , . , . 

Here we may remark in passing, that by the wide diffiision 
of sound European knowledge in Calcutta and its vimniiy, 
the severity of the custom in these places is much abated. 
The value and superiority of English practice is now beginning 
to be generally understood. In wealthy and respectable naUve ' 
toilies in particular. English practice is dmost universally 
adonted. Here by the advice of English pracUUoner^ as much 
mtiB secured for the sick as the ^wer of their faendscan 
command. But as yet, this reformation from the old wicked 
custom is very partial. We hail the dawn of that happy day, 
when this monstrous custom will be entirely rooted out froni 
the bosom of our country, and Hindus will try to impart 
peace and rest to their fellow-countrymen at the point of 

the^r custom of exposing the sick to the river is not only 

cruel and barbarous, but positively destructive. 

(1). When according to the judgment of the ‘“e 

time approaches for carrying a sick man to the 
ary to Lnounce into his ears, the intended P«Po®® f f'l 
friends in the following words ; “ let us 
Ganges.” This custom has its origin m 
natives founded on the “ ““ks W ule 

sciousness of liis being brought to nartahs* of greater 

ascends up to a higher heaven and bSbo the 

blessings, than one dying in a state of '“o®”® 

evil arising *°™,**“* P®/"]®'‘’",®e®"“thdr mutual inffuences upon 
know, that mind and body exert t thinM the states 

each other, that in the present Sv th! states 

of the one,, chiefly depend upon, and causing the depres- 

of the others, and that therefore any ‘‘”"8 oowti- 

sion of mind, must at the same time th# 

tuUon. Now: what effect must the .“"®Twr7them to 
sick, respecting the intentions of g^ot can sm* an 

the ghat, have on their «»>“ds ? d?ng, than an instant 

Mnounpement haveon the minds h ^ J 

Cgrous''n*torof 'thefr di«a®e, talking and conversing witfi 
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groat obeerftilness, but oo sooner ore tho hea^ tidioga 
brought to them, that they must pxe^ure to go to Tisit the 
Ganges, than they drawing a long sigh, turn on their sides 
and are never seen to speak any more. ^ A thick cloud of 
melancholy is instantly spread over thek countenance, and 
they seem from that moment to proceed on to their disso" 
lution with more hasty strides. Here we pause/ and first 
challenge the natives to deny the fact if they can, and then 
charge them not with cruelty only as before, but with the 
crime of being instrumental in hastening the death of their 
fellow-countrymen. We here arraign them not merely as be- 
ings that are c|^el in disposition and cruel by habit, but 
as perpetrators of a crime to which a degree of moral guilt 
is always to be attached ; though in this as before a degree 
of cruelty is manifested by the Hindus towards their sick, that 
can hardly be imagined, much less expressed. For is it not 
the height both of cruelty and injustice, to cause the spirits 
of the sick to droop, and thereby hasten their death, when they, 
already sunk by disease, stand in the greatest need of stimu- 
lants of all kinds, physical as well as moral ? 

(2). Again, we know on the authority of medical men, that 
disturbance of any kind is not only vexatious to a patient, 
but materially injures him, and makes his case positively worse ; 
and the greater is the disturbance the more serious is the evil 
that flows from it. When the constitution of a sick individual 
is much debilitated by the severity of disease, even the sound 
arising from the conversation of two persons talking in the 
ordinary tone, strikes his ear, witli a degree of violence suffi- 
cient to disturb his rest, and render him more irritable, and 
thereby add to the power of disease. But disturbances how 
much more violent, than the noise caused by two men talking 
with each other, assail thb Hindu sick on all sides. The rush- 
ing in and huitying out, of crowds that generally come to visit 
a Hindu patient, at the time he is brought out of the bouse : 
the noise, not made by one or two individuals but by companies, 
talking and discussing with great warmth on the nature of hia 
disease ; and what is worst of all, the cries raised by the fe* 
^males round his bed, in a manner sufficient to distract the 
mind of the soundest and the strongest man; do hourly and 
minutely disturb the peace of the dying native. All these 
indeed together give a shock, which it is impossible fbr his 
weak nerves to bear, and therefore do not fail to cany him a 
step forward towards his final dissolution. , ^ 

.Eut what are Uiese disturbances compared with those which 
assail the sick Hindus, in their way to the river. Round the 
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sick crowd® of people gather who continually shout, and repeat 
in the loudest strain, the names of their deities, and in some 
eases, Kholea and Kartals, the favorite instruments of the 
Bai8hnabs,.are rung, and the people sing so loudly, that tbeh: 
noise is distinctly heard from the distance of at least h^f a 
mile. Besides, the joints of the khat, upon which the sick 
are laid, are made so loose and ilhadjusted, that at every step 
of the bearers, it is distorted, whereby the sick placed on it, 
is continually shaken. In this state of oscillation, the sick, 
rolling from one side of the couch to the other, proceeds; 
and when the way to the river is long, he is sometimes lifted 
up upon the shoulders of the bearers, and tl^n brought down 
again on their hands. These alternate raisings and depresst 
ings, together wi^ the shocks received at each change of 
shoulders by the hearers, as well as of the bearers them- 
selves, so much fatigue the sick, that he often begs for a 
little quantity of water to enable bis weak frame to support these 
repeated and violent concussions. And we wonder not at seeing 
the fatigue of the sick ; why, any man, having the most robust 
frame, would feel the same, if subjected to the above process. 
It does not unfrequently take place, that the sick in the haste 
of the movement, dies on the way, while the bearers unconscious 
of the event, are struck with amazement when arriving at the 
destined spot, they discover the fact. Then they look upon 
one aimther s faces, with evident marks of confusion, and feel- 
ing aSamed of what they were instrumental in doing, always 
take care not to disclose the secret to any body. Now again we 
defy our countrymen to point out any mis* representation in our 
statement, which we dare say. they cannot. Then here we find 
another ground for charging them with the crime of untimely 
depriving their fellow-brethren of their Jives in a most savage 
manner. 

(8). The effects of heat and cold, and of a sudden change of 
temperatui:e are, we believe, generally understood. They are in- 
jurious to any constitution, but positively fatal to weak ones. 
Now in carrying to and exposing the sick on the banks of the 
Crauges, they are brought under the baneful influence of all the ^ 
above destructive agents. As in carrying the sick, neither time 
nor opportunity is sought after or waited for, they ai'o alike 
brought out iu the heat of a midsummer day, w in the excessive 
coldness of % winter morning, or in the chilliness of a stormy 
and raii^ autumnal night;— now, when in^tho way, they are 
burned hy the rays of a meridiau sun, and then, at onee cooled 
down, whan brouAt to the, ghat, py the cold breeze of the river 
side. Qh ! who can bear the sight so often witnessed in the native 
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community of the pilgrims to Ganges, (as those go to 4ie on 
the banks of that river are generally called), who exhausted by 
heat, gasp for breath, <Hr shrivelled and rolled into^a^ma89,by the 
opposite extreme of cold, look benumbed' and pale, or who for a 
time appear to be relieved from the fatigue of the way, by the 
cool breeze of the river, while their weak frames are- silently 
giving way to the shook lyroduaed by the sudden change of tem- 
perature. 

But these evils are slight and momentary compared with tbs 
more permanent and serious evils arising from the same causes, 
dtiring the period in which the sick reside on the side of the 
river. Here them are continually exposed to the cold blast per* 
petually blowingTrom the river, and in most places to the alter- 
nate vicissitudes of heat during the day and of cold in the 
night. Now in a state of collapse nothing is more prejudicial to 
a patients health than exposure to cold, which has the effect ^ 
of making the minute blood vessels contract and thereby 
stopping the circulation on the surface. A large quantity of 
blood is then thrown inwards, which goes and oppresses the inter- 
nal organs and produces in them serious congestions. Cold 
also causes the heart to lose its elastic or contracting power, 
which consequently refuses to beat. Death then follows as a 
necessary consequence. Heat and sudden change of tempera- 
ture also give a shook too strong for a constitution already 
broken down by disease to bear. Now as all these ^eadly 
influences fully operate on the sick exposed to the river-side, 
they fail not to accelerate their death. Does not then our 
ground become still stronger, for charging those who wilfully 
expose the sick on the banks of the Ganges, with the crime of 
murder. 

(4). But this is not all. Ag^jnts still more destructive are 
found in full operation in the Ghats, designed for the reception 
of the dead ; such as vitiated air, and noxious vapours. As 
close to the places where the sick are kept, the funeral grounds 
are situated, where the dead are either burned or buried, and 
where also dead animals are thrown in great numbers, a large 
^quantity of animal matter is there always undergoing a process of 
putrefaction, from which noxious effluvia and deadly vapours 
continually rise and mix with the atmosphere. This tenders 
the MX <5f those places peculiarly unwholesome, and absolutely 
unfit for breathing. No one, for instance, can approach the 
Nimtollah Ghat, without putting tenfold doth on his nose. 
Such is the^ air surrdundinff the fflaee whm^ the sick are !o^d. 
Il is no better the roornmn^^Eien where the building 

seems externally decent and even grand, as that standing on the 
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Nimtolltf ' ;• w ttoosrt it,' 

oo acooait>o£¥#oif eyeo aa(|1[b8e bei&g both^^at ooco 
br tho sijlUjEaott'itOT^^ and Doiaifieoi'^ The ailP’^ 'iiHthiit ^ 
the plaoe^^!tldiiji^ef>^ is generally so eomiiptad^ 

that the iOnlell^^ the smell 

after they and cleaned the place. In thi# 

case they* l^ve* fecimsfae ^ a^ relnady j|hich necessity auggeiti 
to them, that of raising vapours, by throwing some fragrant r 
gnm on fire; * ’The reason of the continuance of bad smell, liter 
the removal of ^dirt, is. quite obvious. There being no free ^ 
circulation of air ih those plaoee>when it once becomes saturated- 
with offensii^^ VSpors^’ it retains them for a long time. Owing ’ 
to all the caiehife b^ore stated, the atmosphere both within and 
without the places, designed for receiving the sick pilgrims to the 
Ganges, is so unsalutary, that even the healthiest man cannot 
, inhale it for any lengdi of time, without immediately feeling^ 
indisposed. How must it then act on the sick ? Let the Hindus 
themselves answer. If they be honest and sincere, they cannot 
but confess, that its effects are indeed fatal. 

After seeing so many destructive agents at work in the 
process of exposing the sick on the river side, the depress 
sion occasioned by the announcement of the fact ; the noise 
of multitudes, and of kholes and khartals ; the violent shak* 
ing in the way ; the influence of heat and cold and a sudden 
change ^of temperature ; and lastly the pernicious effects of 
vitiated air and noxious gases ; causes which singly would 
make any man sick, and combined would kill him, what is 
there that can prevent the drawing of the conclusion, that 
several at least out of many cases, of the sick would not 
prove mortal, if they were not brought out of their doors and 
subjected to the above unsalutary influences. Many a sick 
native, we can safely say, dies solely on account of being 
exposed to the insalubrious influence of the above destructive 
agents a fate‘ which they would not meet, were they suf- 
fered tO' lie at home. May we not' then reckon the natives, 
^ho formbly drag the sick to the river, perpetrators of a 
crime which t amounts to- nothing less than to a species of' 
murder?". . 

We caan^nhst confidently, from our own constant observation; ' 
vouch foY ths aeomraoy of ^the statements made and the scenes 
depicted in An above long extract. If there be error at aO', it tS' 
*iot on t bk si4s of •^Mgg'W'ation. ^As there hiay be some " bf ont; 
i‘eaderrhje»eicapiy6 of Wisihg ^ soenee that are houfiy On-" 
hthited ojD to hwiK Jl^oittjdie^detidl .#irM^«ase^ ton^ 

frem g^ttm^ dmripdoM, Vm shall 

««ob a detail^to detail of a case without any of the jiomd, 
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4«(e««ories Art ffliiiy, 

rtboi oflneivwi 
Some yearn ogcn 
:to say 

attraeted to himAy.hfa| «Bgi^,-^^i»l 5 r;«IArt;^«#*S 8 ^.of 
dmortment. PMwe, w mfi- A fWMUSiifW^w^ iSr 

lomation of out ait>3!ij||idla»>Jr«rfers,a»n<^jrotaawti^te8,<rf 
Bengali bcwsr how«« iSrely Auj »»y 'J® seeniamoug . Bsngalj 
m«^,■ ^nong a .Wge ^s .a* hpwejw, mroy of them 
aery beaatiftil. Bomaaath was by vfw Ae fjirwt and ^ hand- 
s<Hn«t. On .forther aoquaiutonoe we folind him ^telbgent and 
Mniablei wUh Ae .exoeiAon of a liitle- oonoeA T^n^d pro- 
jbf^lv bt the injudioions commep^^^tiottt beea 

bestowed upon his personftl graces. aequaintanoe with him 
oooUnuedfor seTeral years.'. At laa^ one moromg wowere told 
*ibat .poor P-omanath was aick> so sidi tbat be bad been taken to^ 
the Ghats Atr the time the tidings were brought us, we, were con* 
versiug with several friends* among whom waa a medical genUe- 
man. We at once resolved to set out to see onr y^ng friend. 
The day was one of extreme sultriness ; Mid after driving under 
the conduct of a native guide through a perfect net- work of 
narrow and filthy lanes, we reached the place, in a state of greater 
exhaustion ftom heat than we remember ever to ha^ felt on any 
other occasion during a long residence in India. We found the 
.poor paUent in a high fever, laid on the ground m a Bttle hut 
of mats erected for the occasion. He was under the care of his 
father, ?who seemed almost stupified by the prospect of losing 
bis dMfling beautiful boy. Our medical friend declared that the 
flvmptoma were scarcely wore severe than might have been ex- 
ulted to be produced in a healthy patient by the treatment to 
. Which« he was being subjected. Although this treatment na 
wreath aggravated the disease, which must originally ^ve been 
very alight, else the patient muse have died long ago, his opmion 
was thaS if it were pt^sible to have the auferwr removed to a 
place where he^^oold have auffiment shelter, and to have to® 
placed nndar proper medical treatment,^ there was eery nw« 
^bt<^Aihvo®dc2biasoey ; ^ 

a nHtp £dy^iiw«d to oonveywhini) to ourtown house, ano 
to give hito aruapartment wbiol^^hw 
judiCe to hb oa8i%^^attd.©iir 
io attend him tttre Uth^ to^hb^ tke^JUbito 

ito hb ^ewn houee, iwkero' ai^ uttepdi»W^w^ 

WbiSfeied. Biii!bitt‘*wordd4wot34ot^ijb 
; :^rshmana who were jm attendance compbWy 



iBM ^ otfier W lh« 

iiiMmc8 HlMi'^«'d^»4te^ilira ddd 

anlat 4 tlia Btolf «tre«un. Aftei^ ^|Mln€irig 

lime to gain 6V6]^ &tnei^, aetondra 

as w4 tbnul^t by looks of % Buffeiing son, 

who &od|h be tmttbie to giVe more than mOnosyllaMd 
answeirs he^wonld ndt like to gb ^ 

our houfin^tof atotoed etidondy by the oianeiit 
gaze of hib 'fine’hjfbs to deeply a!i:xiouh for flie eucceei^ of 
our snily tto had no tosoufoe hat to withdraw, hating 'only 
gained this jtenoh, Oiat th^ ftitKef' consent^, if we sent "Euro- 
pean medioine, that he would permit his son to take it. This 
we soon prognred, and teturned with it as speedily as pbssi^ 
ble; but on ^httf JpetUrn tound the hut demolished, and on 
enquiring what had become iof the sufferer, there was pointed 
out to us a fiin^l pile on which the lately beautiful body of 
our young friend wai already reduced to little more than a 
small heap of ashes. This is a single case, and one marked, 
as we have said, by no features of singular adrocity ; but it is a 
fair and unexceptionable example of the way in- which this ^ly 
murderous custom daily acts in killing- scores of our feUow- 
creatures who might otherwise survive, and m hastenmg the 
deaths of hundreds^ and in rendering miserable the last hours 


of thouwnds. . ^ i- « 

All tfts is fairly chargeable on the custom itself.. But we shall 
npt do jiistioo to our subject unless we point out the facility it 
atfords for actual designed murder. Here we write under a dis- 
advantage, for we confess at once that we cannot lay our hand on 
a single case regarding which we oan»^, of our own knowledge, 
that any one was^by this process actually }^y his relative^ 
acting under the explicitly formed design of ao killing him ; and- 
W6 are quite aware that we lay ourselves open 
oensoriousnese in atoltng our beli^ that such 
occur. But^we cannot help it. The same ° 

made on the mind of every one who has mven «« f 
considMatioo to-:&e aaljeet. The 

work whose Ude etande at the head our ,f’“ 

many eaaei, tbodi in that work and in a aeparate j^mpMet ot 
thi. partienlar anbject,* which tt is 

without heingfooamnoed that mniderous introtonaj ^mag ^ 
under ofr tfain hideOtta ouetom. 

heard a Wdw wik* • riob- natire who 
veriouaahiaiwphiqflanEugopean^p^ 

mty, «|8;tajMit<h>c>dM dhat loidie.. . Inti^ti«<« w» w 
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be^n iii 

%ot, and fbiittdiiim >ajf/BHgMy dudisp^wd.- djit 

tie was at;tendid'Siily%f Into "irtiiel^yrknew 

that his fam%Nr$8 mvM^> he ttoto^atoiy%isplMi{.d^ 
was foul pla^' itr thd oiihC ^ On ‘ whetoef^lto pi^tet had 

tnade a with ^ ahsW^d ^tnimUyii^ heMreqp^ 
periMwion to f M ^he^deontiietit' Thiehefttp fiinlld^^^heftitond, 
as he'^ad et^dotod/tltat^th testaihentary di8p!N»iidix%as entirely 
iiS*lSfor of tW portion of the testator's family who wets now 
}£ kftei^tooe oh hihi<^ With^ iiost prMseworthy imi^udetiee he 
tdto the will into shreds, and ihuhediately the attendants eon* 
eeh^ that the sufferer should be reinoT^, it being now their 
Interest that he should reoorer and make a will similar to the 
former ohe, as it was formerly Uieir interest that he should ^e. 
We may almost vouch for every patjlieularin this case, as we have 
it from credible report ; and we mention it as a specimen of what 
muBt often take place. There ore men in all countries iinscru' 
puloua enough to deprive their relatives of life when it is their 
interest that, they should die. And can we believe that there 
should be in this country no individuals who are willing to em- 
ploy for this foul end's custom which is as well fitted to assist 
in 'the perpetration of such dark deeds as if it had been in- 
tented for this very end ? .One of our native essayists is indig* 

' hant at an imputation which he says has been cast upon his 
' oountrymen'by some of their European ” friends," that they do 
habitually in Uiis way murder intentionally their aged relatives. 
^ He thus writes on the subject: — 

It has been alleged by some British residents in India, that 
this practice of exposure serves many Hindus to murder their 
aged and infirm parents and relatives, an(kthereby get rid of 
their burden. This I conceive a mere assertion, urged to blacken 
the native character. Bad as the Hindus are, degraded as they 
may, have been fop ages by vice and immorality, they are not so 
deptaved and brutal as tney are represented by soma of their 
'^ European friends. Steeped as the Bhndus are- in darkness and 
tfo6,i^e||f are not unnaturdl as to imbrue their hftods in the 
'^ tldod 01 their parents. On the oontrai^Hhoee who ^have any 
. pretehsions to a knowledge of the ^Hinuu 'chavabtoi^ must ao* 
Inowt^ge, that their attachment to their: parents is ektried to 
' stthh au extent as wett may be termed idolatry^ ^^Manyimte turned 
th^ iaokf. Were^iltmrtof tteMf oywbndntos to 

' them, |ialiy whote'^^fftimdaiiure inMghtonedHwiih dto knowledge 
’jpf W Sddpel, wduld not heiWto W^dve^thito^ 

feith iit^fdie.^ ' Bpt it may^ mrgld^l^ tiwto who 

alttptoh. 

m she wte^btonghi 
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such we must be ^1®’'®'^ native friends, to describe, there 
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not deemed enough to ?PP'y , ,vg process of death it is 
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dowA to the river in this condition, ond mnrdeMk under die 
pretext that they are already in a dying state ; if they 
had been properly treated, they might have restored to 
health. We have heard, that these nnhaj^y victima of a demo* 
ralizing ^superstition are sometimes earned down expressing 
reluctance by every means in their power;" (Aug. 1820.) 

** The following letter, extracted from the Columbian Preu 
is given entire * 

1 Was informed a few dm ago, that mnnbers of stok Nahves were daOr 
brought to the Kidderpore Ghaut, to perform the last ceremony of dipping 
them in the stream, and forcing the mud and water of the Ganges into tneu 
mouths. Puriosity led me to see this, as well as to tiy if 1 could be of ( 
seMoe in persuading mj to desist from this horrid act. On my arrival at 
the spot to which I was directed, I saw three individuals, two old men and a 
bOy of about thirteen or fourteen years of age. The old people were in a 
hopeless state, the boy however looked very well ; but as he was lying on 
the manhy ground on a bare maU not five yards from the water, and hia 
body uncovered, bis case seemed dangerous. 1 went to him, felt bis pulse, 
and perceived it beat well. I remonstrated with those around him, for hav- 
ing^ brought the hoy to such a place, and then leaving him in that condition. 

1 inquired if a doctor had attended him. I was informed that the doctor 
attached to the Tannah was sent for, who gave him some English medicine, 
and promised to be back again very soon. Shortly after this ^e inhuman 
man (a Brahman) appeared, but would give no medicine ; saying, ‘ I have 
given once, /or which I have not been paid ; and X will not adminieter any 
more ufitil paid for f Iwas struck with amazement, but all persuasions 
and promises were of no avail. Humanity led me to suggest that, if the 
boy were taken to bis house and kept warm, I would pay any charge the 
doctor might make. This was not acceded to : and as it seemed useless to do 
any thing further, so long as the boy remained in that damp place, exposed 
to the weather, I thought proper to go away. The doctor was still there ; 
but whether he gave him any mwicine after 1 left the place 1 cannot 
say. On inquiry the following morning, I was informed the boy died 
about midnight. Can you inform me if the doctors attached to the 
Thannahs are paid by Government? This information from you, or any 
of the readers of your valuable Gazette, will much oblige 

“ ToUyt NvUan, Sept. 22, 1825.” C. 

“ Wo are unable to satisfy our Correspondent on this point” — Ed. 

“ Would not this affair in Britain be justly looked upon as 
murder ? * Ought no( inquisition to be made for blood' thus 
shed in British India ? Does not humanity, even of the humane, 
in India, want elevating, which could leave a youth thus to perish 
without using compulsory measures to have him taken care of ? 

** * In my way down from the Upper Provinces,' says a corres- 
pondent in the same paper, * my budgerow stopped at a Ghat 
on the Hugh river, in the vicinity of Mhrshedabad. The 
crowd, which was collected on the spot, excited my curiosity to 
know whtvt bceasipned it I went to (iie flace, and witnessed 
one of the most inhuman scenes, that can be imagiii^^ A poor 
he^ess creatbre was stretched on a ooi^ ^e lower patt of his 
body being immersed in water., lii tins posture, he ita$ implor- 
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« hit tiiurier<r» in.ihs moH pitiful' manner. to let him go, 

death Tohe«hi..«p- 
n^tions. mjA ob*et»»'the fotlom expression of his cwnte- 
nance, is«e enough to 4tr*» uny Iwart with 

those .cruel 1n»M»ei thttk. were about him, unmindful of 1^ 
.Ififties kept cmng».‘ Hurri boll Hum boll and conti- 
nued flu’mg'hia mouth with water, hll at length the poor 
mature became exhausted ; his voice, which was at first loud, 
pZly A andli* fell an, unwilling victim to superstition. 

^^«^W?had not proceeded far,’ says the widow of aMissmn- 
at Biffah. writing on the Ganges, Dec. 1886 , 
“*^when we saw on a sand-bed a poor man and woman sitting by 
thl water. Koman was busied in laving her dying son wiA 

Vipard to replv frequently, ‘ To die hy Gunga ts blessed, my son / 
Sheltknlthstmedhim; when the father assisted in pushing 

A B^gSrnewspaper. the Ko^mudy, Aug., ito, conmins 
Government have, with the r tan- 

neighbourhood. We me ppy relations des- 

haying '’f “ t) the river side, when suddenly 
pairing of hia lire, tooK nim w ^ relations 

his breath stopped, and ®PP®j j surprise they perceived 

prepared a fune^ pile, buuo th^gmw^^ 

him move, and j:„|neg which restored him to 

fear,* had recourse to Xe ^ioyThis whole family.’ 

life, and he returned home to Ae gr J Bengali paper, 

A respectable man having*^ been 

the Somachar Dufpun, about 

attacked with the cholera, was ^ thought he 

his becoming senseless, though n , . 

was dead; a«d. having prep«ed a Pfe pot bim^^^^^ 
it on fire. The poor creature, by im g felaiions wha 

heat, came to hi“a®« “ ^^0, and killed 

tca» clo,e by, beat him on the head mlh a oamv . 

• •• If » ainau, »fl« Jaiving 
rwieof p^yplOv-v-tNof* W thi TsiHitAVO*.) 
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him on the burning pile. This oiroumstanee poundlesg.; 
vie have obtained tjie account a European gen^eman^ who 
was an eyewitness of it. The pei^etrator of this mu^er (says 
the Hindu Translator), though it was prejitdica tfeat prompted 
him to act as he did,, no doubt eonoeiv^ with* Aspect to the 
supposed dead man, what we have already stated. Suph absurd 
notions of evil spirits or supernatural beings, are not handed to 
us by our ancestors, nor can we find any trace oL^em in our 
sliastras, and hence we are at a doss to conoeivS", how such 
groundless ideas could ever take root in the minds of moderu 
Hindus.*' 

“A correspondent in the World Paper, July 1829, thus des- 
cribes the exposure of the sick, and what he terms, — fhe whole- 
sale Murders so frequently exhibited in Bengal : — 

“ I witnessed an instance where a diseased mother was exposed, with one 
infant at the breast, and another about two years of age, with no visible 
disease. We bad landed to dig a grave and bury an officer, who died in the 
night, and when I returned to the ship, 1 could not eat my dinner in conse- 
quence of the loathsome sight, of two hdbiei writhing about their mother, 
expiring of the cholera morbus. Going next day to examine if the 
jackals had torn up the officer’s grave, I observed the elder babe dead, the 
younger crawling about it, and the mother had been devoured ! Being anxious 
to know the fate of the surviving infant, 1 went next day, and found it had 
crawled under the bottom of a boat, and the dead child had disappeared: 
next morning the other had been devoured also. This was at Diamond 
Harbour, where; the population not being great, we might have saved one 
of the children, but feared to try ; as I had been in great danger from the 
natives at Calcutta, a short time previously, by attempting to carry off one 
in a boat, who was laid on the beach with a number of other human sacri* 
floes. This was an interesting young woman, who happened to lie near 
the boat 1 was getting in ; she seemed to be oveijoyed when 1 raised her up, 
and looked equally dejected when I was obliged to drop her and hasten 
into the boat, to avoid the stones which were thrown at me. Those I have 
seen exposed were laid on their backs ; as if the cruelty of the system could 
npt be complete, unless the poor unhappy creatures, who escaped the wild 
beasts in the night, were to die mad, with brain fever or apoplexy, through 
the face being exposed to the blazing sun during a tropical day, which, I 
believe, would cause the death of any man, even in sound health.’* 

The habit of choking the dying patients with the water and 
mud of the Ganges is unquestionably a legitimate portion of 
the rite, Wt it is npt uniformly put in practice, and: fifom the 
all but total absence of allusion to it in the essays before us, 
we should suppose that among the better classes it is practically 
abolished, ft is however retained by the more bigotted portion 
of the votaries of Hinduism, and is undoubtedly the means of 
removing from life hundrede end thonsaede who might either 
heve recovered, ox migbt at Iwt h^ve lived much than 
jthey are permitted to do. 

{Ai^^lher part of the legitimate practice eonsmm in 
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if any one survive the exposure, and return from tlio bank of 
the river, he ought to be regarded as rejected of the Goddess 
and be treated thenceforth during the remainder of his life 
as an uncl^n outcast, “ an alien to his mother’s chil- 
dren.” In connexion with this part of our subject we 
may be allowed to relate an anecdote regarding an occur- 
rence in which we ourselves bore a j^art. Several years ago, 
having occasion to make a short trip up the river, for the sake 
of speed we chartered a native boat or Panchway, rowed by 
Hindus, instead of the baulea in which Europeans generally 
make their river- trips, and which are rowed by Mahommedans. 
On our return, and shortly before reaching Calcutta, our foot 
slipped along the dewy deck of the boat, and as there were 
no bulwarks we tumbled right slick away ” into the river, 
and then had we been dependent only on our Hindu boatmen, 
our “ name and memorial should have perished but a kind 
providence sent another boat to our aid, and we were picked up 
and restored to our own boat with no other injury than a some- 
what too cold bath. On coming to the Ghat at Cossiporo, the 
water was low, and there was a considerable breadth of mud to 
be crossed before reaching the steps of the Ghat. Our Indian 
readers all know that it is the uniform custom in such cases 
that the boatmen carry their passengers ashore. But in the 
present case our boatmen refused to submit to such a profana- 
tion of their sacred persons as would have been incurred by 
carrying one whom their Goddess had actually spewed from her 
inoutli. ** Was it not enough that we carried you yesterday, 
ralecha though you be, must we carry you now when the Gunga 
has refused to have you ?” Wo need not tell how this adventure 
ended, nor by what arguments the refractory votaries of the 
river were induced to comply with our request ; but the incident 
seems to us to shew how intimately the feeling is inwrought 
with the Hindu constitution, that it is at once a great blessing to 
die in the Ganges and a great evil to be deprived of such a pri- 
vilege. Sorigidly was this practice formerly observed of excluding 
from society all who returned from the banks of the river, that there 
is a large village, or small town between Chinsura and Culna en- 
tirely peopled by such outcasts and by the fruits of their inter- 
marriages with each other. So far have the bonds of Hinduism 
been relaxed, however, that the most orthodox families receive 
^ack into their bosoms such of their members as have the 
misfortune” to survive the atrocities to which they have been 
subjected. This may be an indication that the custom itself is 
doomed, that the point of the wedge is already introduced which 
is to overturn the grim edifice. Amen ! 

As to the numbers of those that are annually hurried out of 
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life by this abominable custom, it is impossible to speak definite* 
ly. If the number of inhabitants of the G-angetic valley be forty 
millions, considerably more than a million of them must die 
every year, and we may safely calculate that not mijph more than 
one -half of these are allowed to die in comfort and peace at 
home. At all events we are confident that we cannot be beyond 
the mark when we assert that a thousand victims per day are 
offered to this bloody idol ! What may bo the average portion 
of the fair amount of their natural lives of which these victims 
are deprived, it is quite impossible to determine ; but even if 
this bo assumed as very small, the actual diminution of life will 
be found to be very great. 

Such being the manifold evils of the practice in question, 
it only remains to say a few words on the remedies or pallia- 
tives that ought to be applied. The one that will probably strike 
most persons first is the enactment of a law prohibiting the prac- 
tice altogether ; and that there may come a time when such a law 
will bo wise and salutary we will not deny : but wo do not think 
that such a time has yet arrived. If there were a very strong 
feeling diffused throughout the native community against the 
practice, and if it were upheld but by a few of the old bigots, such a 
legislative enactment might be very useful as a protection to the 
more enlightened in carrying their own humane views into effect. 
But while those who disapprove of, or at least desire the aboli- 
tion of, the practice are a very small minority, popular feeling 
would be altogether against such a measure, and it would pro- 
duce but little effect. It was not so when Sati was abolished. 
It was so obviously murder in every case, that many, very many 
were sincerely opposed to it, and all except a very few were 
ashamed to say a word in its defence. And even with this 
general or all but universal feeling in the popular mind against the 
rite and in favor of its abolition by legal enactment, we cannot 
disguise the fact, (greatly as we value the legal prohibition of 
the murderous rite), that the abolition of Sati has not been 
attended with unmixed good. Wo do not refer to the few, the 
very few cases which have occurred of the perpetration of the 
crime since the passing of Lord William Benlinck’s act; foi’ 
these have been so'very few that they do not militate to any appre- 
ciable extent against the excellence of the measure. But we 
allude to the treatment of those who have been preserved alive, 
and who would otherwise have been consigned to the funeral 
pile. The miseries daily endured by thousands of Hindu widows 
would require for their description a pen of far greater power 
than ours can boast. We allude to these as illustrative of the 
position that legislative enactments, even of the best kind, 
necessarily ineffective in proportion as the principles on which 
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they are founded are inoperative in the minds of a people. The 
old mechanical philosophers made a distinction between what 
iliey called natural and violent motions. We have now rejected 
the distinctiojn from our mechanics, but we must retain some 
such distinction to account for many phenomena that we meet 
with in the department of moral and political philosophy. 
Legislation ah extra will never be more than half efficacious. 
The law may be obeyed, but unless the feelings and sympathies 
of the people be in a “concatenation accordingly,” the good 
mlended by the legislator will be very imperfectly achieved. 
Now so it would certainly bo were our Government to step in 
with a positive prohibition of the practice in question. In very 
many cases it would be evaded, and the sick, instead of being 
brought to the public ghats, which are bad enough, would be 
exposed in jungly places or at the mouths of nullas which 
would be much worse. A very small bribe to the chowkedur 
would enable those acting thus to set the public prosecutor at 
defiance. But even in the cases in which the law might be 
formally obeyed, the suffering of the sick would not be in any 
degree alleviated, nor the chance of their being brought .to a 
premature end at all diminished. They would bo exposed in 
some booth or hut erected within the precincts of their dwelling, 
and would suffer just as much discomfort and as murderous 
treatment as they now do at the ghats. 

Another method by which the evil might undoubtedly bo 
somewhat lessened, would be for the government and societies 
and rich individuals to erect hospitals on the river’s bank, where 
patients might at once receive as much of good medical treat* 
meat as their own prejudices and those of their relatives would 
permit them to accept, and at the same time be within r^ach of 
the sacred stream.. Now although there is no doubt that some 
of the evils of the system would be considerably diminished by 
such a method, it must be remembered that the system itself 
would be thereby perpetuated. The sanction of the British 
Government would, in some sort, bo extended to it, and all the 
explanations that could be given would never persuade the j)coplc 
generally that the Europeans did not approve ot a practice which 
they thus endeavoured to render more attractive. 

Our hope then is in that progress of intelligence which 
has already begun. The multiplication of well-educated native 
practitioners will do much : the diffusion of knowledge ^mong 
the influential classes of the people will do much: the in- 
fltience of Europeans over those who come in contact with 
them in matters of business will do much; the humanizing 
effect of the gospel diffused among a people, even when it is 
ffeartily embraced only by a few, will do very much. All these 
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influences are already at work, though their fruit has scarcely yet 
had time to appear. After these several influences have pro- 
duced their joint effect to a certain extent, the Government may 
step in with a legislative enactment, and give the coup de grace 
to the foul monster. In the meanwhile we must say a word to 
two classes of our readers — the Europeans resident in India, 
and the intelligent natives. To the former class we must say that 
much depends upon them. Every day they come in contact 
with multitudes of the peoj)le and over them they have much 
influence. Almost every week those of them who have many 
natives in their employment are solicited by one or other of 
these to grant him leave of absence for the very purpose of 
carrying his father or mother or other member of his family to 
the ghat. Such occasions of speaking “ a word in season" 
should never be let slip. It is true the natives do not like much 
to be spoken to about the affairs of their families ; but no mat- 
ter. It is true also that in the great majority of cases the 
answer will be, — “ very good, but it is our custom” — but hero 
again, no matter. The seed may be sown in a stubborn and 
ungenial soil ; it may lie long dormant, until it be supposed to 
be dead. But at last some few plants will appear, and in duo 
time ripen and bear fruit. 

To our young native friends generally, we must be allowed to say 
with all plainness that we fear much that both in regard to this 
matter and other reforms which they are desirous to introduce, the 
course that they have marked out for themselves is not the right 
one. One good example is worth a thousand good speeches— -a 
good speech contradicted by the example of the speaker is of 
very little use. It is very well to endeavour to excite an agitation 
on this and other similar subjects ; but it would be far better 
were each individual to act for himself, and to refuse positively 
and determinedly to have any thing to do with tlie exposure of 
any of his relatives. It is thus that all great reformations have 
been introduced ; thus only that great good can be effected. It 
might be very line no doubt to see tho whole Hindu nation 
come forward and shake off all those evil customs by which they 
have so long been shackled ; but such a movement is contrary 
to the fixed and established laws of human nature. The move- 
ment must begin from a centre, or from a few focal points, and 
be gradually diffused and extended outwards. Thus it has ever 
been, And thus it will ever be. Oh, then, that our young friends 
would but act ! Then they would effect some good, the “ begin- 
ning of the end” would at least be achieved, but while they 
confine their efforts to mere declamation, nothing whatsocvfli^ 
is done. 
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Art. V. — 1. Report on the territories conquered from the 
peishieut by the Hon, M. Elphinstone. Calcutta 1821 ; 
Bombay 1838. 

%. Minute of a visit to the Satara Court, by Sir John Mai- 
colm, in 1828. Lithographed 1829. 

3. Papers relating to the Raja of Satara, 1818—1842, Parts 
I. and 11. presented to the House of Commons, 1843. 

i. Further papers, relating to the Raja of Satara, presented 
to the House of Commons, in 1843, in 1847, in 1848. 

5. Debates at the India House, on the Satara Question, 
1840—1847. 

G. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir John Jlohhouse, Bart, on the 
Satara Question, in the House of Commons, July 4, 1847. 


It has not been without some degree of misgiving tliat wo 
have transcribed the titles of the different publications, to which 
are abotit to invite the attention of our readers. Wo uro 
well aware that Satara has become a word of significant omen, 
both in England and in India. We are conscious of tho fact, 
that there exists no more potent talisman than this to clear tho 
benches of “ the House,” and to induce even tho most “ con- 
stant reader” to skip whole columns of an evening edition of 
the Sun, or an entire issue of the British India Advocate.’^ 
In the face of all this discouragement, however, and notwith- 
standing the recent and memorable denunciations of tho leading 
journal, t we have resolved, with the halter round our neck,’ to 
introduce our readers to the Satara Court, and to Jay before 
them a brief outline of the recent history and government of that 
state. And we have come to this resolution, because we are 
satisfied that there is no chapter in British Indian History which 
exemplifies, in so many and such various ways, the good and 
evil effects of our Indian political system— none where the 
causes of success and failure are so clearly marked and so little 
liable to question. 

Our purpose, then, in the following pages, is to take a general 
review of British connection with tho Bojas of Satara. In the 


• There are probably many of our readers who are indebted to the spontaneous 
generosity of some unknown benefactor for occasional numbers of Uie papers 
nstned in the text, and who never open them, on such occasions, without a painful 
foreboding of their contents. 

+ “ If, after such a ihorongh exposure as this case has received, any 
«g«in rise to speak about the Raja of Satara, he ought to do so, like the 
antiquity, wito a rope about his neck, and the pr^or l^niictionary close beuino mm 

awaiting the decision of the audience.”— Ttmes,Jai}f 13, Joio. 
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course of this retrospect, we shall be led to examine the internal 
administration of the Satara state ; to trace more minutely than 
has yet been done, the more remote causes of the unequal con- 
flict between the Ex-Raja and the British Government; to 
weigh, with an impartial hand, the justice and policy of each 
step in a series of measures, extending over several years, and 
carried out by successive Agents > to point out the errors which 
on a dispassionate review of all the circumstances, may appear 
to have been committed; and finally, to draw from the history 
of our connection with this small state, such instruction as may 
admit of useful application in our dealings with other semi- 
independent native sovereignties. 

The Satara State — as we are now to describe it — owes its 
existence to the generous and enlightened policy of Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone. Its establishment formed an important 
element in the political measures which that great statesman 
adopted for the subjugation and settlqjnent of the territories of 
the Peishwa. For three quarters of a century all th« substantial 
attributes of royalty had passed from the house of Sivaji, and 
the titular sovereign of Satara was now a prisoner in Baji 
Row’s Camp, when the intention was publicly announced of 
rescuing him from captivity, and of re-instating him on the 
Satara Musnud—not to exercise independent rule over the 
extended dominions of his ancestors, but to govern, under 
British supremacy, a new and limited principality. 

The considerations which principally weighed with Mr. Elphin- 
stone, in founding a now sovereignty for the descendant of Siva* 
ji, were to conciliate the great body of the Mahrattas, with 
whom such a measure could not fail to be popular ; and thus 
to induce thorn to quit the Peishwa’s standard, to which they 
were found to adhere, with an obstinacy arising more from the 
dread of the complete extinction of their national independence 
and of the entire loss of their means of subsistence, than from 
aft’ectiou for Baji Row’s person or interest in his cause. The 
success of the measure in detaching the Mahrattas from the 
standard of the Peishwa was Soon apparent : while it was well cal- 
culated to serve the ulterior object of providing employment for 
a portion of the Mahratta soldiery whose habits were unsuitable 
to our service, and a maintenance for some of the civil and reli- 
gious orders whom it would have been difficult to dispose of 
under our own Government* 

Opposed to these political advantages were some counter- 


part Papers, 498-508. 
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balancing evils, which did not escape the penetration of Mr. 
EIpbinstone. The total inexperience of the Raja, and of the 
people around him, in every thing connected with the govern- 
ment of the country i the extravagant ideas of their own preten- 
sions which he and his family were known to entertain ; and 
tlie facilities which the indulgence of such notions might afford 
to the intrigues of evil and designing men, rendered it expedient 
that the administration of the new government should for some 
time be entirely conducted by the British Political Agent. 

The Raja, having been rescued from captivity on tlie field 
of Ashta six weeks before, was installed with great pomp in 
his new sovereignty, by Mr. EIpbinstone, on the 11th of April 
1818 ; and Captain Grant (now Grant Duff) was selected for 
the important office of Political Agent at His Highness's Court. 
In order the more effectually to impress upon tlio Raja’s mind 
the true nature of his relations to the paramount state, and to 
convince him that it was not intended to revive even in name 
the empire of Sivaji, th^whole of the districts which were to 
be afterwards incorporate in the Satara state were, on their 
conquest from the Peishwn, taken possession of in the first in- 
stance in the name of the British Government. Even the precise 
limits of his territory and the terms on which it was finally to bo 
conferred upon him, were at first left undetermined, on the distinct 
understanding that they would bo in a great meas\ire regulated 
by the disposition which he might evince during a prescribed 
period of trial. 

But while these necessary restraints were at first imposed 
upon the Raja they were enforced in a spirit of the utmost con- 
ciliation ; and every care was taken to uphold his dignity, and 
to win his confidence and good will. Nor was the important 
object neglected, of endeavouring, by every i^ossiblo means, to 
give him a taste for business and a knowledge of the principles 
of government. Having been given to understand that he 
would be entrusted with power in exact proportion to his proved 
ability to exercise it, we are told by Grant Dutt that in a short 
time he labored as assiduously as any Karkun under his govern- 
ment. 

After a probation of eighteen months, a treaty of friendship 
find alliance was concluded with the Raja at Satara, on the 
5^5th September 1819. This engagement, it must be remarked, 
differs altogether in its nature and provisions from the treaties 
contracted with pre-existing states. The treaty of Satara called 
fi new state into existence, defined its limits,* and spontaneously 


, - The ceded territory, as most of our readers are aware, comprise the comn^ and 
fertile tract lying on the western border of the Dekhan, between th 
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conferred it, in perpetuaJ sovereignty, on the Raja, his heirs 
and successors, under certain specified conditions, on the observ- 
ance of which the continuance of the sovereignty was declaredly 
to depend. The most important of these stipulations were 
First t — That the Raja should hold his territory in subordinate 
co-operation with the British Government, and be guided in all 
matters by the advice of the British Resident (Act. II.) and 
Secondly , — That he should forbear from all intercourse with 
foreign powers and all persons whatsoever not being his own 
subjects, except through the Resident-^this being expressly 
declared a fundamental condition, the breach of which was to 
subject him to the forfeiture of his sovereignty (Act V.) The 
British Government, further, charged itself with the military 
defence of the territory, and guaranteed the possessions and 
rights of the Jaghirdars placed under the Raja’s government. 

Such was the title-deed of the Satara sovereignty. Its pro- 
visions are clear and explicit : and it is particularly important 
to remark (what His Highness and 1^ partisans in after years 
altogether lost sight of) that the iinraction by the Raja of any 
of the conditions under which the grant was conferred, and more 
especially of the non-intercourse clause, inyolved not simply the 
dissolution of the alliance but the entire forfeiture of his domi- 
nion. The restrictions imposed upon the Raja’s authority- may 
at first sight appear rigorous : but it was deemed advisable un- 
der the circumstances to take high ground in the treaty, so as to 
admit of a gradual and voluntary descent, should the conduct of 
the Raja safely admit of it. Although the Government, by re- 
taining the right of civil as well as military control over the new 
state, reserved to itself ample power to protect the prince from 
external aggression and the people from oppression and misrule, 
it was far from their intention to exercise any systematic in- 
terference with the internal administration of the country. So 
fur from wishing to reduce the Raja to a state of pupilage and 
to make him a sovereign only in name, it was considered essen- 
tial to the respectability of the state, to its efficiency as a subor- 
dinate ally of tlie British Government, and to the success of the 
whole arrangement, that he should be as little fettered as possible 
in his internal government, and in the exercise of his authority 
over his own subjects. “ I hope (writes Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Governor-General a month after the conclusion of the treaty) that 
in tlie course of two years tlie Raja may be left in a gr6at mea- 


Bima rivers outlie north, atiil the Wama and Krishna to the south; and extending 
from the western ghats eastward to tlie districts of Bijapur and Punderpur. It 
yields a revenue of from 14 to 15 lakhs of Rupees, aud is noted for the salubrity of its 
climate. 
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sure to conduct his bwU int»md goveroment : but 4he military 
protection of his ootmtry, hil politioal relations, and perhaps a 
general and distant ^ superintendence of his* whole' proceedings,* 
must always remain with us: We must also retain the power of 
knowing exactly every thing that passes in his coOrt and territo* ' - 
ry ; and it will for a long time be a necessary part of our policy 
moat carefully to destroy all conhexion between him and the ^ 
Mahrattaa not subject to his control/'* In short— it was clearly* 
intended that the nature aud degree of British interferonoe'' 
should be regulated by the disposition which the Raja mighl 
evince on being entrusted with the full power of the state ; and 
that his sovereign authority should be respected and upheld so 
far as this was compatible ^ith the more important objects of 
maintaining the public tranquillity, and of securing just and good 
government to the people. 

The personal character and disposition of Pertab Sen. The 
newly-installed sovereign, appears to have produced a favorable 
impression on all who wgre brought into contact with him. 
Though imperfectly educated, and shut out, from his birth from 
all intercourse with the world, he evinced a considerable degree 
of shrewdness and int^Hgenqe, united with a prepossessing frank* 
ness of demeanour. Beneath this outward semblance of open* 
ness and candour, however, there was concealed a good deal of 
cunning and dissimulation. Brought up from infancy amid the 
petty plottings of a captive court, ho had acquired a taste for 
intrigue, the unrestrained indulgence of which, under the in- 
fluence of evil advice and the promptings of Jiis own vanity and 
ambition, was destined ultimately to lead to his ruin. On his 
enlargement he expressed, and probably felt, great gratitude for 
flis restoration to liberty and a throne, and .made great profes- 
sions of attachment to the Government by whom these important 
boons had been conferred. But surrouuded as ho was by igno- 
rant and designing men who had shared his captivity, and who 
now flattered his vanity with extravagant ideas of his con- 
sequence an4 claims as the hereditary King of tlie Mahratta na- 
hon, he soon exhibited symptoms of dissatisfaction witlx the de- 
pendent and limited sovereignty to which he had been raised. 

Such feelings were not unnatural, under the circumstances, 
to the descendant of a long line of kings, who, oven amid the pri- 
vations of his captivity, had been treated with the- pageant forma 
of sovereignty : and every excuse was, therefore, to bo made ^r 
^uni. It was no less necessary, however, that his extravagant 
pretensions should by all possible means be repressed. Accor- 
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dingly we find that Captain Grant Duff lost no opportunity of 
impressing him with a just sense of his position ; discountenanced 
on every occasion the indulgence of his ambitious projects ; and 
never failed to notice, in the strongest terms of reprehension, any 
attempt, on th0 part of His Highness, to extend his intercourse 
or connexions beyond the limits presented by the treaty. “ To 
hold the most distant intercourse with foreign powers,*' he in- 
formed him on one occasion, “ was just signing the order for the 
sequestration of his own territory 

Under the firm but friendly and judicious guidance of this 
able and efficient officer, the young Prince gradually acquired 
hahits of business, and a considerable acquaintance with the 
principles and details of the goveAment, and in 1822 he was 
formally vested with the direct management of the country under 
the general control of the Resident, as provided by treaty. 

The administration of the country, under His Highness' 
government, continued for a series of years to be the subject 
of general admiration. It was pre-eminent among native states 
for the general mildness and equity of its rule, and for the 
utility and extent of its public works. The traveller, as he 
passed through the Satara territory, bore witness to the pros- 
perity of the country and the apparent comfort and contentment 
of the people — successive Governors who visited the Raja’s 
court were favorably^impressed with his character, and testified 
their high admiration of his rule — and the Home Authorities 
cordially ro-echoed their tribute of praise. 

The late Sir Robert Grant has remarked, that the administra- 
tion of the Raja, like every thing else about him, has been over- 
})raiscd. In this opinion we are not disposed to concur. With 
the exception of the management of the Jaghirdars — which, 
us will hereafter be shewn, was marked by a spirit of unjust 
encroachment — the government of the Satara state appears to 
have been deserving of all the praise that was bestowed on it. 

• The occasion on whicli tlie above warning was given occurred within a few 
after the ratification of the treaty, when the R^ja made a propoeal that he 
cognizance of the affaire of his own immediate caste all over the country. SaUsnea 
that this proposition had originated with some of his intriguing relations, and 
ing that the R^ja himself did not consider it to be in any way objectionable, me 
siiient, nevertlmless, warned him that if the smallest attempt of the kind had own 
made clandestinely, he would have been under the neoessity of reprMentmg it to n 
government as a direct infringement of the Qbligation by which he was wuno w 
abide. He at the same time took the opportunity of Impressmg upon lum m • 
friendly but decided tone, “the immediate danger that would be incurred by ms nw 

the most distant intercourse with foreign subjects, and th^ with foreign 
it wttMjasi signing the order gf teqneetralionjor his own femfory.— Fan. 

At a later period.we find that a native of good family was expelled from Satwa, y 
the same omoer, for having become the channel of some communicatian 
Soiudii and the Ri\ja* It would have been well for his Highness had equal viguan 
been exercised by tdl Grant Duff's successors. 
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But its efficiency and success are to be ascribed, not so much to 
the personal character and capacity of the Raja, as to the 
admirable arrangements of the first British Resident, by whom 
the foundation of the government was laid. 

The name of Grant Duff must be familiar to all our readers 
as the able and impartial Historian of the Mahratta Empire : 
but probably few of them have had opportunities of knowing 
his great capacity for civil and political administration. We 
are happy, therefore, to have it in our power to lay before them 
a brief outline of the system of Government which he so suc- 
cessfully introduced into the Satara state. 

The mode in which our political influence was exercised, at 
tlie courts of the different native states, which, at the close of 
the Mahratta war became subject to the control of the British 
Government, varied almost as much as the personal characters 
of the agents employed. The general tendency of their policy, 
however, was in a direction opposite to the system pursued by 
the majority of Officers in those portions of the conquered 
territories which at the same period came under our direct rule. 

It is no disparagement to the numerous very able men in- 
cluded in the latter class — the predecessors of our present race 
of Collectors, Magistrates and Judges — to say, that, with scarcely 
an exception, they attempted to effect, in the compass of a 
lew years, the work of generations; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, not only frequently failed, but occasionally produced 
results the very reverse of what tliey intended. They found 
the Revenue and Police administration of the country in the 
utmost confu&ion : and it would have been strange if zealous 
and energetic men, entrusted with ample powers, in such situa- 
tions, had not frequently attempted to stimulate artificially the 
maturity of reforms, which can be only permanent when they 
are the growth of ages. 

Tlie prevalent error of most political officers was of an oppo- 
site character. The nature of their duties rendered them better 
acquainted with, and more disposed to pay attention to, the 
feelings of the upper classes of natives, than the Collectors and 
•fudges in our own districts, who, under the influence of Revenue 
Boards and Sudder Adaluts, were reforming perhaps somewhat 
too vigorously on the models of 'Blackstonc, Malthus, and 
Bentham. Our Residents and Political Agents, on the other 
band, acting* through, and more or less influenced by, Natil^e 
Burbars, pursued a somewhat too conservative line of conduct. 
Some suffered abuses to exjfist, from a fear of exciting prejudice 
by unpalatable reforms. Others clung to the hope of stimulating 
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healthy independent action, by a s^ady adherence to the princi- 
ples of non-intervention. But, with some brilliant exceptions, 
few left behind them any such improvements as might have 
been expected from the vast power eynd influence, the brilliant 
talents, and the sincere wish to do good, which so many of them 
possessed. 

The course steered by Grant Duff seems to have been, as 
nearly as possible, the happy medium between these two errone- 
ous extremes. 

In addition to judgment, energy, and talents for business 
of no ordinary kind, he possessed, Ik an eminent degree, the 
power of appreciating the character of the people over whom 
he was placed, and of adapting his measures to suit their pecu- 
liarities. Where a practice was vicious, and its reform not 
incompatible with the national character, no period of prescrip- 
tion was permitted to sanction the abuse: but, on the otlier 
hand, he seems never to have forgotten, that after a brief period 
the state was to be handed over to native management, with no 
direct control from any European authority. Hence he never 
committed the common error of providing for the management 
of the state maoliinery which, though admirable in itself, and 
working well under the vigilant and practised eye of the English 
Engineer, was too fine and complicated for the ignorant or 
apathetic native workman. 

After retiring from India, Captain Grant applied himself to 
the improvement of an ample estate which came to him with 
the name of Duff, and he is now, we believe, honorably dis- 
tinguished among the able, intelligent, and energetic men who 
have made the farming of Fife, the Lotliians, and Aberdeen, a 
pattern to even the best cultivated districts of England. It has 
often struck us, that the same character of practical sagacity 
which distinguishes the successful Scotch Agriculturist is clearly 
traceable in the system of Government which formed the work 
of his earlier years. 

When he assumed the Government of the districts which were 
to form the future kingdom of Satara, every thing was in dis- 
order : and many important branches of the administration had 
not so much to be re-modelled as created. Where former prece- 
dents might be safely followed, he seems to have set before 
himself the practice of ther best rulers in the best times, and 
steadily to have worked on this model, regardless alike of more 
faultless theories or the vicious customs of later years. Where 
the altered state of affairs rendered it necessary to lay down new 
rules, he legislated with the enlightened views of a statesman, 
who> with his eyes fixed on some lofty object of distant attain 
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ment, never forgot ^e nature and characteristic defects of the 
instruments with which it was to be acquired. 

He had to organize the Durbar of a prince nursed with- 
ideas of his own importance as extravagant as those of an Em- 
peror at Pekin, and used to means and powers as narrow as those 
of a king of strolling players. The groat nobles were used to 
none but nominal and theoretical fealty — those of inferior rank 
were some of them rustic mountain chiefs— others broken down 
denizens of the dissipated courts at Puna or Gwalior; while 
the few who had been faithful adherents of the royal family in 
its debasement, were ill-®ed, by early training, to fill their old 
places about their Prince when trusted with real powers and 
responsibilities. 

To introduce due subordination among such discordant ele- 
ments— to assign to each his appropriate place— and to enforce 
the performance of duties under an entirely new regime, 
would of themselves have demanded a rare union of personal 
weight of character with the power of appreciating and attend- 
ing to petty and apparently unimportant details. Many men 
would have considered the subject as either beneath tlieir notice, 
or as likely to bo best awanged if loft entirely to the Raja and 
his courtiers : but Captain Grant judged otherwise ; and to this 
day the organization of the Court, tlio laws of precedence, the 
duties of the various ofiicers, the amount and mode of disburs- 
ing and checking every branch of the expenses of the Raja's 
household, down to tho minutest item, are regulated on the rules 
he laid down ; and the judgment with which this’ was done is 
shewn by the result. The Durbar has always been reckoned, 
by competent judges, one of the most orderly native Courts in 
India, and one of the very few, which, for thirty years, has never 
been involved in any pecuniary difficulties, cither a.s regarded 
tho public or private treasury of the sovereign : and we have 
been assured that the order and regularity ot all disbursements 
of the household more resembled that of an English Nobleman ^ 
than of a Mahratta Raja. 

There is probably no other portion of the territory conquered 
from the Peishvira, except Satara, in which tho Revknuk settle- 
ment made at the first conquest is still unchanged, or free Anont 
glaring defects which call loudly for reform. In all this portion 
of Captain Grant’s arrangements, we trace the sumo proof of 
practical shrewdness and sagacity, and of power to adapt his 
measures to the circumstances with which he had to 
which distinguished his proceedings in other branches of ad- 
ministration. , ... 

His antiquarian researches might well^have tempted him, as 
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Uiey have so often tempted others, to recal land tenures to what 
he might imagine them to have been in the time of Manu. 
Or economical theories, true enough on the banks of the 
Thames or the Forth, might have led him astray, with a 
still larger section of our Indian administrators, into hasty per^ 
petual settlements, attempts to create a race of landlords, or 
other fiscal experiments, captivating in theory, but as little 
adapted to the tenures and customs of the country, as an English 
farmer s top-boots and great coat are to the person of the Dekhan 
Ryot. And there was yet a third and still more dangerous 
error, of which many instances might €1^ cited elsewhere, that of’ 
continuing, as sanctioned by the custom of the country, the 
system of universal farming to the highest bidder, and conse- 
quently of equally universal rack-renting, oppression and misery, 
which had long prevailed every where under the Peishwa’s 
Government. 

Into none of these errors did Captain Grant fall. He appears 
to have diligently enquired into the characteristics of the Land 
Revenue* settlements, in the best times within the memory of 
man ; to have discovered where, and when, and why, the Ryots 
were most prosperous, and the Revenue most flourishing ; and 
wherever he discovered the traces of a tenure, sanctioned by 
both the usage of the country and the practice of the best native 
rulers, he did his best to restore, define, and render it as perma- 
nent, as detailed records could make it. 

Here, as in almost every other portion of the Peishwas •domi- 
nions, the necessity of a systematic Survey was early apparent; 
and survey operations were commenced, almost as soon as the 
permanent tranquillity of the country was secured, and a regular 
scheme of Government organized. In almost every other dis- 
trict of our acquisitions from the Mahrattas, these early surveys 
have proved useless, or worse than useless. In Satara alone, 
the survey conducted by Captain Adams of the Bombay Army, 
under the instructions of Grant Duff, is still the standard 
authority on all points to which it was originally intended that 
it should apply. 

This difference in result is easily accounted for. In other 
disWicts, our Revenue officers attempted not only more than it 
was possible to perform, but more than was immediately required 
for any practical purpose. They found lend measures of ever- 
varying standard, and often convoying no precise information 
as to the superficial quantity of land, with assessments almost 
always arbitrary and ill-defined in amount. The want of a gene- 
ral re-measurement and re-assessment of the land, according to 
uniform standards, wm obvious enough : but, to supply these 
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wants, flven now tasks to the utmost all thoHalent, professional 
Bkill, and expenenoe m Itevenue management, which can be 
brought to bear on the subject. Yet the undertaking, on the 
most extensive and complete scale, was entered upon in almost 
every collectorate of the newly-conquered districts, at a time when 
we knew little of the country, its resources, or its tenures,— the 
processes of its agriculture— the character, or even the lanffuaire 
of its inhabitants. * ® * 

It is hardly necessary to describe what followed. It was soon 
discovered, that, owing to overhaste in the execution of the work, 
ind want of competent 0# trustworthy native agency, even the 
jorrectness of the measurements and other mechanical parts of 
:he work could not be relied on ; while all that related to the 
issessment of thef land was so lamentably erroneous, that it was 
reqnently thrown aside as useless, without an attempt being 
nade to apply it as the basis of even a single annual settlement. 
Thus, in most cases, the only result of a vast expenditure of 
iioney, talent, and energy, was to unsettle the minds of the 
lultivators; to make our intentions the object, at once* of sus- 
)icion and ridicule ; and to render more difficult than before the 
ask of settling the land Revenue of the country on a certain and 
)ermanent basis. 

In Satara alone, the practical good sense of Captain Grant 
aved the survey from such a lamentable failure. He saw that 
10 practical good was likely to result from the attempt to enforce 
iniformity of system where custom had sanctioned differences of 
enure, or where local peculiarities were observable in the cha- 
acter of the country or its population. He knew that it was 
ain to attempt regulating the demand of a landlord (which was 
be position in which Government stood throughout the Mahralta 
^rritory) by any invariable standard, applicable alike to the 
jrtile or the barren district— to a population of cultivators, 
wealthy, industrious, and intelligent ; and to one poor, apathetic 
nd ignorant. He saw that almost the only pressing practical 
ant, which a survey could at that period supply, was the de- 
ciency or incompleteness of records of measurement and other 
mgible elements for forming a settlement : and ho consequent- 
1 directed the chief attention of his survey officers to these 'ob- 
5 cts. Boundaries of villages and fields were ascertained and 
larked : the superficial extent of lands, especially those which 
aimed to bo rent free, was measured ; and of all these particu- 
^rs careful and intelligible records were preserved. 

In forming bis assessments, — instead of nice estimates of gross 
id net produce, grounded on elements so varying and uncertain 
i almost to defy calculation, Captain Grant proceeded much as 
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any practical and hamane man would, on succeeding to an eatatc^ 
of whose resources ho had little certain Jcnowle<%e, and few 
trustworthy records. He ascertained, as nearly as he could, 
what his tenants had actually paid in former ^ears-^he judged 
for himself, from the appearance of the people, their villages and 
lands, the facility and uniformity of collections, and other obvi- 
ous marks of prosperity or poverty — whether the demand had 
borne hlurd on them or otherwise— whether he should listen to, 
the clamor of the cultivators for abatement, or to the invariable 
advice of his native subordinates to enhance his assessments— 
and having thus settled, on plain confbon sense data, what he 
thought tlio cultivators could afford to pay, and yet thrive op 
the remainder, he troubled himself little with enquiring whether 
the institutes of Manu sanctioned a tax of the fifth or the tenth 
of the produce, or with calculations as to whether his demand 
wore id of the gross, or i of the net produce of the soil. If 
he found that the assessments thus settled wore paid in an or- 
dinary season without difficulty, ho fixed them permanently, as 
the extif me limit of the Government demand. If otherwise, he 
reduced them, acting invariably on the golden rule, that, where 
perfect accuracy is unattainable, it is best to err on the side 
of moderation. 

During the quarter of a century which has since elapsed, our 
own Collectorates, which were once ruled by the Pcishwo, have 
been the theatre of constant changes ; at one time taxed at the 
rates and on the system of their former Governors — then rapidly 
surveyed and assessed according to the most approved modern 
European theories— anon a want of practical adaptation to the 
circumstances of the country became iinmistakeably apparent 
in the new order of things, and the old Maliratta system was 
revived : whilst in some districts, a mongrel assessment, inter- 
mediate between the two, was devised and levied, for several 
seasons. It is only within the last twelve years, that by the 
joint efforts of Mr. Williamson, the lato Revenue Comraissionor, 
Mr. Goldsmid, the present Revenue Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, and Captain Wingate, of the Engineers, a systematic 
revision of measurements and rates has been commenced on a 
practical plan : and it will be several years before this survey 
and assessment, which bids fair to be at length all that could 
be desired, can be completed througliout even the Dekhan dis- 
tricts of our acquisitions firom the Peishwa. 

The surveys conducted by Grant Duff in Satara have no pre- 
tensions to the completeness of these later operations, in any 
one particular ; but they still preserve their original character 
of perfect praotioal adaptation to the purpose for which they 
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were desighbd ; and an Appeal to " Adama Sakib'a aurv^^' Or 
“ Grant §dMb*6 aettleinenta*' is, to this day, “ an end of all 
strife," oh any poitit tb Bfhich they relate. 

Similar principles seem to have guided, and equal success 
attended, the airangeinents made by Grant Dufif for the Police 
of this tract of cbuiitry. In the report on the territories con- 
quered from the Peishwa, by the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, will be found a graphic sketch of the Mahratta system 
of Police, as he found it on the conquest of the country. He 
points out its excellencies and defects, and indicates, in almost 
j)rophetic terms, the points in which any system we might intro* 
diico would be likely to fail. Oar limits forbid our making any 
extiact : but we would recommend to any devoted admirer of the 
superior excellence of our own Police, and to any one who is 
puzzled to account for the continued prevalence of violent crime 
m our oldest settled districts, a perusal of Mr. Elphinstone's 
pregnant remarks on the subject ; which, like all he wrote, had 
an application far more extended than the particular case under 
discussion. 

It is sufficient to say of tlie system of Police established by 
Grant Duff, and maintained to the present day, that, whilst most 
of the faults of the old Mahratta administration were lessened, 
if not entirely removed, its characteristic excellencies were pre- 
served. This is not the place for entering into lengthened 
details : but to those who have seen the native system in opera- 
tion in a well-governed native state, much will be conveyed in 
the remark, that Satara is probably the only part of the Bokhan, 
where the ancient village Police, with its powers and responsi- 
bilities, has been kept up unimpaired.* 

The result justifies the opinions of Mr. Elphinstono, and the 
measures of his assistant. Notwithstanding the local difficulties 
arising from the strength of the country, and the existence of 
large communities of Raraiisis and other semi-barbarous and 
predatory tribes— difficulties greater, probably, than in any 
part of the Peishwa's dominions, Candeish excepted — there 
is no portion of those dominions which has enjoyed such 
complete immunity from any thing approaching systematic 
resistance to Government, or where person and property are so 


• An»ODg many other records of Grant Durs irell-diirected zea for the wgaoizatioti 
of an effective government service is a code of instructions for aU officers, but espertal- 
ly village officen, pointing out clearly and succincilv the dunes of each, the 
channds appointed for^e transaction of every kind of business, and m 

‘wraogemen to established for the maintenance of tranquillity, the admlnUo^tHW of 
and criminal jd^tioe, and the repression of crime. This brief code ^ wer since 
annuaUy read over to the vfll^officers. assembled at th^iroe ^ jjf. 
went, and few expedients coiSbe devised bettor calcdatod to 
more important ^ties, which in our own provinces (bey are lo frequently left to leim 
as they best can. 

K I 
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secure from violent crime. Rebellion has been raging on the 
very border, in Kolapur, Sawunt Warri, and the Southern 
Mahratta country to the South ; and something closely ap- 
proaching^ rebellion has been repeatedly experienced in the 
presence of organized bands of plunderers under Vomaji, 
Ragqji Bangria, and other robber chiefs of local fame’ m 
the Puna and Nuggur districts to the North, where, some- 
times for months together they have levied black mail, unre- 
sisted by the inhabitants, and successfully eluded a large police 
force and considerable bodies of troops of‘ the line. But 
the Satara districts have for diirty years enjoyed the most perfect 
immunity from disturbance of any kind and in no case has 
any rebel or free-booter been fairly proved to have taken refuge 
in the Satara territory, without the certainty of his being speedily 
seized and surrendered to his own government for punish- 
ment. 

Our remarks on the system of Revenue and Police adminis- 
tration adopted by Captain Grant Duff have detained us so long, 
that wo havo no time to describe the Courts of Civil and Crimi- 
nal Justice which he organized, or the simple and comprehen- 
sive Regulations which ho drew up to guide judicial officers 
in the administration of justice. Neither have tve space to 
enumerate the internal improvements. The roads and bridges, 
the aqueducts and other public works which ho either executed, 
orplannod and left to be completed by the Raj a under tho advice of 
his active and public spirited successor. Still less can we detail 
his judicious measures to rescue tho finest of the ancient build- 
ings at Bijapur from inevitable destruction, or his antiquarian 
and historical rosearclics, of which he has left an ample and en- 
during monument in his admirable History of the Mahrattas." 
But the immediate object of the present articla requires that we 
should not altogether pass over in silence the constant attention 
he paid to the training of his royal pupil. It was his constant 
practice, while ho held the reins of Government, to associate the 
Raja and his brothers with him in the transaction of all public 
business, pointing out to them the reason of all that was done, 
and explaining to them, and interesting them in, all his plans of 
public improvement — in this, as in all other matters, sparing no 
pains, and omitting no personal sacrifice, by which he^ might 
ensure the future good Government of the country, when he 
himself should be far from the scone of his labors. 

Such in brief outline, was the admirable system of Govern- 
ment planned and matured by the genius of Grant Duff. Hav* 

* The resistance of Akulkote to Uie authorltj of the Riga in 1829 can scarcely he 
reckoned as invalidating the truth of this remark. 
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ing intrusted his royal pupil with the direct management of 
the country in 1822 , he returned to his native land in the early pan 
of the following year. A quarter of a century has since passed 
away ’ hut the name of Grant Sahib is still familiar as a 
household word in every hut and hamlet of the country. 

The reader will now have no difficulty in understanding how 
it came to pass that the Baja of Satara attained so great a pre- 
eminence among the native rulers of India. He was doomed 
in after years to become the dupe and victim of interested and 
designing men: but the fabric of political and civil polity 
which Grant Duff had so skilfully reared, remained intact, anil 
continues to this day— a monument of the practical wisdom 
and sagacity of its founder. This, indeed, constitutes the 
great merit of Pertab Sen’s reign. No lapse of years— 
no subsequent change of feelings and circumstances over 
induced him to alter tho established system of Govern- 
ment. It would have been well for his future happiness 
and fame had he adhered with equal steadiness to tlic ruUs 
of conduct which his great masters so anxiously impressed upon 
him. But his actions soon proved that ho was ns regard- 
less of the one, as he was mindful of the other. His first object 
was — and it continued the ruling passion of his life — to eman- 
cipate himself, as far as practicable from tho future control of 
tho Resident. The form and vigilant guardianship of Griint 
Duff — of whom ho never failed to speak with affection, but 
whom ho feared as well as loved — had latterly been felt a .some- 
what irksome bondage : ho determined therefore, not to submit 
quietly to any such thraldom under his successor. His grand 
aim was to reign supreme over his own immediate subjects, 
and above all to establish a right of absolute control over iIk; 
affairs of the Jaghirdars. To tho attainment of these ohjectH 
(to which were soon added other projects of a more reprehen- 
sible character) all his future efforts were unceasingly directed. 

It is here important to remark, what has indeed been already 
indicated, that after the Baja had been entrusted with the direct 
management of the state, no disposition had been evinced, on 
the part of tho Government or its representative, to exercise 
any interference in the details of the administration beyond 
such # general controlling authority as might bo required to 
maintain the general tranquillity and to prevent misrule in a 
country which was avowedly under our protection. But tho 
relations which had been established with the Jaghirdars, who 
equally with the Raja were under our protection and guarantee, 
rendered it especially incumbent on the Resident to watch over 
their interests, and prevent any infringement of their rights 
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Some of these chiefs traced their descent back to the earliest 
periods of Mabratta history: others were the representatives of 
the hereditary counsellors and aristocracy of Sivaji and his 
descendants. Two or three generations had passed since they 
had paid allegiance to the Rajas of Satara. They boasted a 
more ancient ancestry than their nominal lord paramount, the 
Peishwa, and had been tacitly allowed under the Puna govern^ 
ment, to exercise an authority nearly independent within their 
own Jaghirs. On the subversion of the Peishwas dynasty, 
their Jaghirs were freely restored to these Chiefs: and they 
were, of their own choice, made feudatories of the Satara state, 
on receiving a special guarantee from the British Government 
for the preservation of their rights and privileges. The separate 
agreements entered into with each of them, as vrell as the 
treaty with the Raja, required all transactions affecting their 
Interests to be regulated in concert with the Resident. 

- The object of attaching these chiefs as feudatories of the Raja 
was to impart additional strength and dignity to his Govern- 
ment: but the arrangement was now found to be attended witli 
inconvenience, and ultimately led to much discussion and 
embarrassment. Not satisfied with the exercise of a general 
control over the administration of their estates (such as the 
British Government exercised over the Raja himself) His High- 
ness interfered in their affairs on every possible occasion and on 
the most trifling pretexts, and endeavoured to render them en- 
tirely subservient to his will. In utter disregard of the obliga- 
tions of good faith, and of the stipulations of treaty, he even 
went so far as to propose that the British guarantee should be 
set aside on the death of the present incumbents, and evinced 
a strong inclination to revive the ancient practice of the Mahrat- 
ta empire, under which the Rajas of Satara exercised the 
prerogative of creating and removing Jagbirdars at pleasure, 
and of imposing managers upon such of them as were suspected 
of disaffection or mismanagement in the administration of their 
Jaghirs. 

Against these unauthorized encroachments there were, of 
course, frequent appeals to British authority. The office of Resi- 
dent was at this lime held by an officer of high reputation and 
experience. Of the different able men who repre8ent|^ Bri- 
tish interests at Pertab Sen s Court, no one appears to have 
exceeded Colonel Briggs in an ardent desire to promote the best 
interests of the Satara state, or in the success with which he 
encouraged its ruler in the work of public improvement. And 
he has left behind him many substantial prooffi of this well- 
directed zeal. But with all his qualiBcations in other 
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respects, he did not possess the judgment, temper and tact 
which were required to restrain the Raja witjiin the prescribed 
limits of his authority. He appears to have meddled too much, 
and in matters of too trivial a nature : and too often his inter- 
ference led to no other result than unseemly altercations and 
mutual loss of confidence. Had the Resident confined tlie 
exercise of his controlling authority to subjects of importance, 
and taken adequate measures to render his interference of good 
effect, he would have better upheld bis own influence, and the 
supremacy of hift Government, and at the same time have put a 
more effectual check on the Raja’s encroachments. As it was, 
the good that resulted was neutralized by its evil effects on His 
Highness mind. He became more and more tenacious of his 
prerogative, and more impatient of control : and, in his efforts 
to carry out his wishes, he evinced a want of candor, and on one 
or two occasions a disregard for truth, which were singularly at 
variance with the apparent openness and sincerity of his 
manner. 

Although the Raja had thus given such decisive indications 
of a resolute determination to exceed the limits of the authority 
prescribed by the treaty of Satara and by the agreements with 
the Jaghirdars, there appeared no grounds for suspecting that 
His Highness’ views extended furtlier than the establishment of 
an absolute control within the limits of his own territory. 
But the keen penetration of Colonel Briggs, sharpened }>robably 
by the recent discovery of a petty intrigue which the Raja had 
treacherously attempted against himself, foresaw the danger 
into which his vanity and bis extravagant ambition, unless watch- 
ed and restrained, were likely to lead him. In a very able re])oi t 
'vliichhc submitted to Government, on the eve of quitting Satara, 
he discloses his apprehensions in terms which have often been 
before quoted ; but which, from the striking fulfilment they were 
so soon to receive, are worthy of being introduced on tbe preacut 
occasion : — 

“ He is, however, tenacious of his prerogative, and will every day more 
and more resist our control. * ^ It will he fortunate, perhaps, for 

His Highness himself, if events afford this Government an early opportunity 
to give him timely warning of the danger he is incurring, or I should be 
very apprehensive that he may succeed in involving himself in secret com- 
municMions with those who may, at some future period, provoke the resent- 
ment of the Government, when it is likely that a development of a system of 
intrigue with His Highness may take place, which will altogether shake our 
confidence, and may lead to his ultimate ruin.”* 

The ink wa? scarcely dry, with which these prophetic words 


Pirl, Papers, 
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were recorded, when intelligence reached the Government of His 
Highness having entered into some secret intrigues with the 
Kolapur Durbar, which was at that time disaffected towards the 
British state. Although there was no reason to suspect the Raja 
of designs hostile to the British Government, the alleged inter- 
course was viewed in a serious light, as constituting, if establish- 
ed, an infraction of a very important article of his engagements. 
They consequently directed the assistant in charge of the Resi- 
dency, ♦ to apprize His Highness of the reports which had been 
received and to warn him against the risk of being insensibly 
drawn into a violation of this fundamental condition of the Treaty. 
The Raia having earnestly denied the truth of the report, and 
renewed his professions of gratitude and friendship, his assu- 
rances were accepted and declared to bo satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment.f 

At a later period of the same year (1827), distinct intimation 
was given to Colonel Briggs successor, by his native Agent, of 
the commencement of that system of treachery and political in- 
trigue wliich twelve years afterwards consigned this infatuated 
Prince to perpetual imprisonment and exile. The accuracy of 
this report was fully confirmed by the enquiries of the Political 
Agent in the southern Mahratta country ; and no room was left 
for doubt that a clandestine intercourse had for some time been 
kept up with the Goa state ; that presents and money had been 
sent to Goa ; and that a mission was then about to be dispatched 
from Satara, with further presents of horses and honorary dresses 
for the Governor of that settlement.! 

This was an important crisis in the Raja’s history. Had the 
Resident on that occasion interposed the firm exercise of the 
influence and authority with which he was vested, His Highness 
might have been arrested at the outset of the dangerous course 
on which he had embarked. But unhappily for the interests of 
both Governments, an altered policy was introduced by the new 
Resident at the Satara court — the system, namely, of passive 
non-interference — a policy, which, in a state dependant on our 
protection and declaredly subject to our control, can never be 
carried out for any length of time, and which, when attempted, 
invariably and inevitably entails future embarrassment on the 


* Colonel Briggs proceeded to England on medical certificate in the beginning of 
1827. His deparUire was hastened by the discovei^ of the intrigiie alluded to in the 
teit, and by the incidents of his memorable iuterriew with the Raja which followed the 
disclosure* 

t FarL Papers, p. p. 406-1272. 

I FarL Papers, 1022. TbJ^uracy of the iufonnution supplied to the Resident at 
this eariy nenod, even to the names tif the Agents employed, was strikingly confirmed 
by the eviaence obtained by Colonel Ovaus twelve years aft^ards. 
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paramount Government, with additional restrictions on the de- 
pendant state ; and too often, as in the present case, terminates 
in the irretrievable ruin of its .Prince. 

No one knew better than the able but misjudging officer 
who then represented British interests at Satara, that the 
two great defects in the Baja’s character were inordinate 
ambition and a passion for intrigue ; and that the introduc- 
tion of the non-intercourse clause of the treaty, with the 
heavy penalty attached to the breach of it, was specially 
intended to avert the dangers into which the indulgence of 
these feelings was likely to draw him. Mr. Elphiustone, in vari- 
ous parts of his dispatches, notices the importance which ho at- 
tached to the rigid enforcement of this restriction — Grant Dulf, 
as we have seen, denounced in the strongest terms a proposed in- 
fraction of it, even for innocent purposes— Colonel Briggs had 
predicted that its infringement would prove the cause of his ulti- 
mate ruin — and the Government only a few months before, on 
the mere suspicion of a breach of the proliibition, had made it 
the subject of a formal representation. And yet, in the face of 
these facts and opinions, a clandestine communication was per- 
mitted to be opened between the Governments of Satara and Goa, 
and presents were allowed to bo secretly forwarded to the latter 
state, without any direct official warning being addressed to the 
Raja, or any report being made on the subject to tlie Bombay 


Government. , , . . ^ 

The two facts we have now noticed— the mission from the 
Raia to the Governor of Goa, and its having been passed over 
without any direct notice-are established on the clearest evi- 
dence, and were admitted, indeed, several years afterwards, by the 
Resident himself, who, after the Raja s deposal became one of his 

most strenuous advocates. In a ,000 

Raja’s accredited agent, dated 1 4th March 1838, ho thus 


“Tlius [the mission to GoaJ occurred in my time ; 
proceedings on it are on record.f I thought 
of His Highness, but not of importance I, 

a likelihood of bis repeating it) to say any 
Government about it. How came %i to befoun 


* Pari. Papers, 1107. . of 

. This morthayebeen. mistake. No offleW mcorJ .ppoT. «> l.*v« ■" 
the tran8acuon.-Parl. Pap. 1022. 

; We find, from a speech native airdar tm- 

July 1841, that he had requested B‘tlijt I unt N « ^ ^ortunitT of adverting to the 
connected at that time o* a matt^ he hJfhim»e\f heard of ; and, as a 

subject in conversation wiUi the ^ rmffht to avoid all aoeb oomnranfcationa In 
friehd. from himself to suggest that he ought to avom 
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The Goa mission was, iiiideed, i faollsH' thing,” as the Re- 
sidcnt remarks : but it was motO than foolish. It Wks a flagrant 
infraction of the letter and spirit of a fundamental article of the 
treaty : and the determination to overldok it ^as a fatal error. To 
this most injudicious forbearance, and to the subsequent remiss- 
ness iii protecting the interests of the Jaghirdars, may be as- 
cribed all the misfortunes which subsequently befell the Raja. 
He hod been permitted to commence a foreign intrigue with im- 
punity : and he was now encouraged, rather than checked, in 
his arbitrary treatment of his feudatory chieftains. The conse- 
quence was, he became involved in quarrels with the greater 
number of them; and in one of the Jaghirs,^ the people broke 
out in open hostility. He contrived, also, on some pretence or 
other, to get the direct management of three of the Jaghirs en- 
tirely into his own hands : and the other two narrowly escaped 
the same fate. In short, the sequestration of all the Jaghirs 
seemed to be the great object of his ambition. In all these mea- 
sures he was supported by the Resident, who claimed for His 
Highness a degree of absolute sovereignty over the chiefs quite 
incompatible with the duo observance of our existing engage- 
ments with them.f 

There was the less excuse for this total relaxation of control, 
on the part of the Resident, because the general principles by 
which our intervention should be regulated were clearly indicated 
on different occasions by Mr. Elphinstone, as well as by his suc- 
cessor in the Government.! Both these eminent men concurred 
in opinion that the Raja should be allowed as much freedom of 
action, as was possible, in the internal Government of his coun- 
try, the administration of which, throughout his reign, continued 
to be the subject of general admiration : but they at the same 
time enforced the necessity of watching with vigilance his pro- 
ceedings towards the Jaghirdars. This caution would have been 
necessary under any circumstances, for the strict maintenance of 
our obligations towards these chiefs : but it was more especially 
called for by the strong disposition which His Highness had 
shown to encroach on their rights — a disposition which was in 


ftitiire.” This statement is confinned by the evidence of Balyi Punt himself, to whom 
the Resident further remukedt tliat ilU affair would be the ruin qf the Maharqj and 
his Buf." 

• The Jtgfair of the R6ga of Akulkote. 

t The terms of the iigteements wldi these chielh not onlv guairtiiteed dte int^iq 
of estetei, but idl traasaotions affecting them sboold be reguated 

in ooDcert with the l^identv 

t The late Sir JohAMaicolixi. 
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striking contrast with the general mildness and justice of his rule 
over his own immediate subjects. 


The Rajas pretensions were now no longer to be confined 
within the limits of his own territory. In 1881, he advanced a 
claim, for the first time, to the full rights of sovereignty, present 
and prospective, over the whole of the estates of his feudatory 
chiefs, whether situated within or without the Satara boundary. 
The acknowledgment of this right would have led to “ the exten- 
sion of the arm of his sovereignty” (as Mr. John Warden ex- 
pressed it) not only into the heart of Khandeish, but even be- 
yond the Dekhan itself into the Southern Concan, where one of 
the* chiefs possessed landed property. The validity of the claim 
was strenuously supported by Colonel Lodwick, who had in the 
early part of the year succeeded to tho office of Resident. It was 
unanimously decided, however, by Lord Clare s Government, 
that the sovereign rights of the Raja were circumscribed' within 
the boundaries of the Satara state, as defined by the treaty, and 
did not extend to any territory situated beyond those limits. 
This decision was confirmed by the Government of India. 

It is now quite unnecessary to enter into the merits of this 
question, which gave rise to much subsequent discussion. Of 
the intentions of the framer of the treaty, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. With the full knowledge we possess of the 
principles by which Mr. Elphinstone was influenced in establish- 
ing the Satara state, it is altogether impossible to believe, for an 
instant, that in framing the treaty he could have contemplated 
the extension of the Raja's sovereignty, with all the attendant 
evils of a divided jurisdiction, into isolated portions of the British 
territories. The wording of the Treaty and of tho Sciiedulo 
annexed to it was, no doubt, deficient in clearness and precision. 
But, if we interpret one part by another, we can scarcely fail to 
arrive at the same conclusion as the Bombay Government dii^. 
The 7th article of the Treaty specifies that “ tho po-ssessions of 
the Jaghirdars within His Highness terniorg are to be under 
the guarantee of the British Government;” and tho schedule, 
annexed to the treaty, after specifying the boundaries of the 
Satara territory and enumerating the dillerent pergunnas and vil- 
lages, contained within these boundaries adds, ‘‘ together with the 
possessions of the Raja of Akulkote, the PuntSuchew, &c. The 
accidental omission to add the words within the before men' 
tioned limits" created all the difficulty. That such was the intend- 
ed meaning seems clearly deducible from i^l that goes before.* 


• The only difficulty altendanton ihieronstniction is the trgiiment urged by Colonel 
l.<xlwick-tLit tlie above loenUoned reslricUon would have altogeUier eicluded tlw 


L ) 
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Nor does any doubt appear to have arisen on the subject, on 
the part either of the British or the Satara authorities, fdr ^ 
dozen years after the conclusion of the Treaty. We find, that 
during this period, the British autliorities at Puna had invari- 
ably and without challenge exercised jurisdiction over the pos- 
sessions of the Punt Suchew situated on the northern bank of 
the Nira. Moreover, on the occasion of receiving a proposal for 
adoption from this chief in 1827, His Highness in the first in- 
stance applied to know ‘‘ the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment as to the property of the Suchew ttithin Us [the British 
limits.” To this communication Mr. Elpbinstone's Government] 
thus replied: “ In answer to the Kaja’s question regarding the 
Suchew 8 possessions in the British territories^ he may be in- 
formed, that in this instance the Government will continue them 
to the adopted son.”’*^ This decision, given eight years after the 
treaty was executed, distinctly and unequivocally shews the 
construction put upon the disputed question by the distinguish- 
ed personage by whom the Treaty was framed. 

The pride of the Rajja was deeply mortified by the rejection 
of his claims. It was the first check given to the unbridled 
power which he had been permitted to exercise for a period of 
five years, and was therefore felt with greater keenness : though 
his wounded feelings were soothed for a time by the hope that the 
judgment of the Indian Government might be reversed hy tlie 
homo authorities. Disappointed in this expectation, however,! 
he appears to have become more and more impatient of control, 
and gradually estranged himself from the Resident, Colonel 
Lodwick. Though from the first he supported His Highness’ 
present claims, he had very properly interposed his authority, on 


jagliir of the Rnja of Akulkote, the whole of which ia aituateil beyond the Satara limits. 
But on the other hand the accuracy of the interpretation seems to be proved (as Mr. 
V^rden has argtied) from the very lirst line of the Schedule of the treaty, which, in do 
fining the territory ceded to the Raja, speeihes “ that portion of Nurtlmri in the 
Puna Praut, and that share of Sincul nhich Uch souUi of the Nira river.” Now, as 
the v'hole of the Sirwul district belongs to the Punt Suchew — part of it being on the 
North, and part on the South bank — the irresistible conclusion is, tliat that parl^ of it 
which lies to the northward of the river, as it is not once alluded to in the treaty, never 
was intended to bp placed under theRiyas so\ereiguty at all.— Pari. Paper, 641. 

• Pari. Paper, .'>1.3. 

+ It has been stated by some of llic Raja's partisans that the court hail decided in 
favor of his claims, in tlieir letter of the Jidth September 1834, which contains tlie 
following passage: “ In default of heirs, by birth or adoption, the obligation of our 
guarantee ceases, and the juphirs must lapse to the Raja." But “ our guarantee" 
is 1 united hy the 7lh article of the Treaty, to “the possessions of the ^ Joghiwlars 
within hh Highness' territurg,” his claim to which bail all along been reeaignized by 
the Bombay ('overnnicut. That authority disputed only his severe ignty\ over pos 
sessions situated in British Ur riUrry : and to dus question, the Court’s leticn docs not 
moke die slightest allitsion.’—Parl. Paper, 405, * 
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various occasions, in order to shield some of the chiefs from 
insult and oppression, and had in consequence incurred the 
Kaja’s displeasure. The Baja, in short, considered himself to be 
an injured Prince— injured by the Government who had refused 
to recognize his pretensions to sovereignty over the possessions 
of his chiefs in British territory ; and injured by the Resident who 
protected these chiefs from oppression within the Satara domi- 
nions. To avenge himself of these fancied wrongs, he gradu- 
ally ceased to consult the Resident on the affairs of his govern- 
ment, and paid little respect to his advice when it was proffered. 

Simultaneously with the decline of Colonel Lodwick's influ- 
ence, His Highness appears to have withdrawn his confidence in 
a great degree from his own ministers, and to have attached 
himself to other advisers. His new counsellors were men of 
most unprincipled character ; and they soon established a complete 
ascendancy over their master. To their evil and corrupt. coun- 
sels are to be ascribed many of the acts which so soon involved 
him in ruin. ^ 

The period of his fall was now rapidly approaching. Having 
sluiken off the control of the Britisli representative at Ins court, 
this misguided Prince, in utter disregard of the obligations of 
treaty and of good faith, clandestinely appointed a native agent 
in Bombay for the purpose (as he afterwards avowed) of trans- 
acting political duties, and of procuring the revcr.sal of llio 
decision and orders of the paramount Government, wliose 
supremacy he had solemenly stipulated to respect.* From that 
pcriofht he evinced an ahiost hostile disjwnition' to the 
flesidont, and “ acted an he pleased as if he were independent 
of the treaty and of all control. % Surely it will not l>o denied 
tliat a subject Prince, who had thus insultingly violated two of 


* The Raja assigne, as a reason for his having appointed a foreign agent, Sir Robert 
Orant’s neglect to transmit to the home authorities a statcmenl of his claims aliidi 
liiul been sent in by the Resident, at Sir Roliert’s rccpiest, in the previous year. 
Although a reference had been intermediately made to the home aiuhornies regarding 
a case the decision on which, it was supposed, would settle the general ipiesiiou, Su 
Kobert Graut subsequently admitted that tlie Residents special report, above referred 
to, had been accidentally mislaid, and consequently bod not been forwardeil to the 
court, as he had promised and inbrnded. This delay was an nntoward ocrtirrenre ; 

but it afforded not the smallest jnstiticaiion for tlic insulting infraction of llie treaty 

for which it was made the excuse. The paramount Govermnent bad (bree w ars 
l*efore pronounced a decision on the case; and that deeiaioii had not been reversed bi 
die home authorities ; and by it therefore, Uie Unja was bound m honor and gowl 
faiUi implicitly to abide. The great oversight made by Sir Robert tiranl was in not 
I'ftving fully explained the grounds of the (lecision, lun enforcjMl ilio necessity of its 

strict observance, on the occasions of die intervHMs he had die Raja, ui Malm 

buleshwur, in the hot seasons of 1835 and 1830. 

♦ June 

I See Colonel Lodwick’s Evidence.- Rarl. Paper, p. p, 315 0, 
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he fundamental conditions on which he received and continued 
0 hold his territories, had thereby placed himself entirely at 
he mercy of the British Government, even if he had never tam- 
jered with a single seapoy, or intrigued with any foreign power. 
!Vnd these facts, let it be observed, rest on no doubtful autho- 
ity. They are supported by the unimpeachable testimony of 
in officer, who dunng the whole period of his connection with 
the Satara court, as well as subsequent to his retirement, was 
me of His Highness’ most zealous and strenuous supporters. 
Nor were they, indeed, denied by the Raja himself. He not 
only avowed, but attempted to justify his conduct, and perse- 
vered in his headstrong course, after having been repeatedly, 
warned by the Resident that such perseverance would inevitably 

lead to his ruin. . ^ > rt 

The prompt and vigorous interposition of the Government, 
in support of the Resident’s authority and in vindication of 
their own rights might even at the eleventh hour have saved 
the infatuated Raja. But unhappily the time for action was 
permitted to pass in deliberation : and in the meanwhile the 
consideration of this question .was superseded by disclosures 
of other and more momentous occurrences at the Satara court. 
And this brings us to the consideration of the causes and cir- 
cumstances which more immediately led to the Raja’s deposal. 

We enter on this part of our narrative with much reluctance. 
The Satara Question,” as it is termed, has already been the 
subject of a ten years’ controversy: and it still furnishes a theme 
for periodical declamation. The unprecedented duration of the 
discussion has not arisen either from the difficulty or the impor- 
tance of the subject, but is to be chiefly ascribed to the persever- 
inir and unscrupulous advocacy of a well-paid and well-organized 
atritation. Doubtless there have been many, who, impressed 
witli the popular qualities of the Raja and the monstrous jdd- 
ness of the intrigues imputed to him, have either questioned the 
reality of his guilt, or arraigned the severity of the punishment 
with which it was visited. But a far greater number have been 
misled by the daring and flagrant mis-statements with which the 
subiect has been so elaborately distorted and obscured. The sti- 
pendiary philanthropist and the professional patriot have vied 
with each other, on the present occasion, in the grossness ot 
their caUiipuies and in the desperate recklessness of their mis- 
representations. . * 

It does not fall within our present purpose to enter at jmy 
length into the details, of this much-vexed question. Our object 
rather is to confine ourselves to a brief outline of the case— oi- 
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vesting the subject of all its min^r details, and restricting our 
attention to the leading and essential points. 

It was during the monsoon 6f 1836— a few weeks after tlie 
breach of treaty before noticed — that the Government received 
from the Resident the startling intelligence of a treacherous at- 
tempt, on the part of the Raja and his Dewan, to seduce from 
their sdlegiance, certain Native Officers, and through them the 
seapoys of the 23rd Regiment of Native Infantry, then stationed 
at Satara. Had the Government been aware of the intrigties 
with Goa which had come to Colonel Robertson’s knowledge nine 
years before (and which had never since been relinquished) tliey 
would have been less unprepared for the present announcement. 
But, even in the absence of this information — the recent discus- 
sions on the Jaghir question, the personal bearing of the Riija 
towards Sir Robert Grant at their last interview, and the still more 
recent establishment of a foreign agency for the furtherance of 
his political objects, could scarcely have failed to satisfy the 
Government of the disaffection their dependant ally, and of 
his increasing estrangement from their authority. Still, notwith- 
standing these hostile indioatiojiSy it appeared scarcely credible 
that their highly favored ally could have so far forgotten his 
obligations, or that he could have embarked on so wild and ])cril- 
lous a scheme. Notwithstanding the monstrous folly, however, 
of the prospect imputed to the Rt»ja, — the charge came beioro 
the Government endorsed by the Resident with his personal con- 
viction of its truth. Under such circumstances, further enquiry 
became a matter of imperative obligation. But by what method 
was the requisite investigation to be conducted? 

No tribunal existed for the trial of political offences imputed 
to a dependent sovereign ally : and perhaps, no mode oi pro- 
cedure could have been devised for the purpose that would have 
been altogether free from objection. The delegation of the duty, 
on the present occasion, to a special and secret commission did 
not escape animadversion : and it cannot be denied it was 
open to strong objections. To some of these we may afterwards 
have occasion to refer. Bub however inexpedient may have been 
the assembly of such a tribunal at the capital of a Native, state, 
for the trial of its sovereign, it cannot be denied that the Ooni- 
missioners* discharged the delicate and important duty enlrusteJ 


Master General of the Army. i ^ objectioQable arrangement. 

Pol tical Secretary as oovemroenl, in a false positioa 

It pla^ the former, as the local reprew^^^ Commission for the time 
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to them with great ability, and, we are bound to add, with unim- 
])eachablo impartiality. After a laborious and searching enquiry, 
they came to the unanimous conclusion tliat the charge had been 
proved both against the Raja and his minister. The evidence on 
which this decision rested, was Subsequently corroborated by the 
confession of the minister, and by other collateral testimony. 

From a careful examination of all the testimony adduced at 
the trial and of the corroborative evidence obtained at a sub- 
sequent period, it appears to us to have been conclusively esta- 
blished; — That, after some preliminary interviews ^vith a sub- 
ordinate agent, two clandestine meetings took place between two 
subediivs of the 23rd Regiment and Goviiid Row Dowan, at the 
rcsi(l(.*iice of the latter; that, at the termination of tlie scooml 
interview, the two native oHieers, disguised in dresses obtained 
lit a neighbouring shop for the pnr]>osc, and attended by tlie 
Dewan'a servant, proceede<l in tlio night to the palace; that they 
there held a secret interview with the Raja, to whom they were 
introduced hy the Dewan ; aud that the whole tenor of His 
Highness’ language at this meeting unmistnkeahly indicated hos- 
tile feelings and intentions towMirds the Rritisli (lovernment — his 
declared object being to induce the olficcrs, with as many of ilieir 
men ns tliey could secure, to throw off their allcgiaiiCfJ and jt)in 
Jiis ranks on some future occasion when these inteiitioiis wore to 
be earned into ehcct.'^^ 


orffan and a(1vl'*<'r <if tlic Goverutnont, he onght not in any way to hnvo been 
mixed lip. But wliaUwer olijeotions iiiiglit have been urge d to ihe ('oinpoMtion of Uic 
tnbiinn!, iH n’gardcd the fo/ pUHition of its two senior iiiember.i, it would ha\o 
been difficult to have cIiomch three officers belter fitted, by personal clmriirter, to 
iiisfitdtc M scareiiing and iiii[nirtjal eiHpur}. 

They who have spoken of the appoiulnient of tlio Commission n.s indicative of a 
hostile feeling on the part of llie Government towards the Iluj a, would do well to re- 
tnonilier, that the Uebidcnt of that Court was not only an Otlicer of high character 
and long service, hut was known to he the firm and sireuuous advocate of ilia High 
ncBs' claims in the Jaghir question, in opposition to the recorded opuiiou of the 
Government* « 

Again— in tlie whole range of the service it would have been impossihle to have 
selected any one whose character for unswerving adherence to what he ilionght right 
and ju.st than Mb. Willoughby. lli.s early political life had been passed at tlie Court 
of the Guicovvar, ami ill Kuttvvvar, inhere he will be long remembered, (though not 
the earliest) us the most nntiring, most practical, and most successful of Uie able 
men who have laboured to suppress the crime of female infanticide. His talents and 
laiergy brought him at an eoily period of his career into the Guvemment secretariat: 
but more than one instance might he cited in which his inflexible refusal to sarrender 
his consoientions opinions to the smiles or frowns of those in power, hindered his 
adviincemeut for a tune, though it gained him the res^iect even of those to whom be 
was opposed. 

Of Colonel Ovans’ character and sei-vices, we sliall have a more fitting opportunity 
to s|Hiak hereafter. It wdl he sufficient, for our present purpose, to remark in this 
place tliat, iu clearness, and soundness of judgment, and in unswerving rectitude of 
imqiose, he is second to none iu the ranks df Uie Bombay Army. 

• Tbe conclusions iiliovc recorded are borne out by Uie evidence of Uic Native 
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The force of the evidence, on which those facts were ostab* 
lished, was strengthened’rather than weakened, by His Highness’ 
(lel’ence. There had been, in the first instance, on tlio occasion 
of the Resident requiring him to give up his Dowan, no expres- 
sion of indignation at the bare possibility of the participation 
of his minister or any of his subjects in acts of treatdiery and 
hostility to the British Government, and no anxiety evinced to 
pnnisli the guilty authors of such misdeeds. And now, when 
iic appeared before the Commission for tbo purpose of hearing 
the nature* of the charges preferred against himself and Ids 
minister, witli the evidence by which they were supjiorted, the 
Commission remark that “ there was considerable ddriculty in 
drawing His Highness’ attention to the charges against himself 
[the secret interview with the Native Ofliecrs at the palace] and 
it was long before ho gave it a distinct denial.”^ He declined the 
repeated offers and advice of the CommiHsioners to hear tlt(‘ 
statements from the months of the witnesses themselves — ob- 
serving that he had perfect reliance on the Commission : and it is 
worthy of special notice that the only (pieslion which lie request- 
rd to be put to any of the witnesses, was the following remark- 
able one to the Brahman accomplice of the Dewan; “ who Jirnf 
t'ommenced this co/isplraci/ — the Brahman or the Maharaj /" No 
attempt whatever was made, by counter-evidence, to disjirove (ho 
reality of the secret visit to the jialace, whieli, had it not (akiui 
]dacc on the night speoilied, must surely iu some way or oilier 
Imvo been capable of disproof. Nor in the written statemenis 
laid before the Cuinmi.ssion docs the Raja make any speeihe re- 
ference to the sjiecial charge preferred agidnst 1dm. He 
simply disclaims any liostilo feelings, endeavours to impugn 


Olflcers themselves, men bearing the very highest elmraeters in iheir regiment— hy 
the Commtuulant and Staff OlliceiH of the Kegiment, under whose orders the Snlm 
dars oetetl throughout these proceedings, ami to wlioni they regularly I'otniuinnealeil, 
lerhally and iu writing, the occurreneea us they took pla<-e— by the «-nrroborauve evi- 
dence of the perfumer nt whose .shop the Olliccrs pul on their disguisi — )»y the lean 
mouy (obtained under very peculiar eireumstanees) of the Dewaii's domestic servnnl 
who gave pan-fopup to tlie OUicers on their tirst visit to his master’s house, and tifUT 
the second visit aocoinpiinicd them to the palaee— by the sinienient of a je rsou 
named Abbaniohinty, who saw the Bubeilars cuter the I’alueeon the night m ijiiP«tion, 
accompanied by tlie Dewan, ami who mentioned Uie eirciunslanee at the time to three 
nf bi9 friends, all of whom corroborated Uie fact— by the roiifeHsion of an arrompliee 
hy whom tlie several meetings were arranged — ami lastly, by the impornml confession 
of the Dewan himsolf, as taken before the Session .lodge at Ahmednnggur, wlmli 
’Strikingly coniirras, in every essential particular, the evidence of theoilur wiUichhcs, 
and thus completes the proofs of tlie Kaja's guilt. 

For the detailed evidence on ilicse voriou.s points see the report and proceedings ot 

the Commission (Pari. Pap. .’lOH) and for acomlenseil buinmary of it, reference may 
be motie to Colonel Ovans^stalement.— (/W, 100.1.) 

• Pari. Pap. .Il'I. 
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the credibility of some of the witnesses (most uasuccessfully as 
regards the Native Officers*) and dwells upon the improbability 
of the accusations generally, the great benefits he had derived 
from the British Government, and liis undiminished attachment 
to the power by whom he hSd been raised to the throne. Of 
the hollowness of theso'friendly professions, the reader has had 
abundant evidence in the foregoing pages. 

In the justice of the verdict pronounced by the Commissioners, 
and in their recommendation of visiting the offence with a mild 
penalty, the Bombay Government unanimously acquiAced. They 
were fully satisfied that the Raja had placed himself entirely at 
the mercy of the Paramount Power, and had justly subjected 
himself to the forfeiture of the powers and possessions which he 
liad so grossly abused. But a variety of considerations occurred 
to Sir Robert Grant to justify him in following the dictates of his 
own humane and generous nature, and in recommending a 
lenient course. The Raja had owed his elevation to British 
favor — he had governed his dominions with credit to himself, 
and with benefit to his subjects — and his attempt to corrupt the 
fidelity of our native troops, though in itself the most heinous 
offence of which a dependent ally could be guilty, was viewed at 
the time as an act of incredible folly, rather than a crime, into 
the commission of svliich he had been duped, by the instigation 
of corrupt and unprincipled advisers. Influenced by these feel- 
ings, and by a sensitive apprehension lest the purity of their 
motives might be suspected, he was anxious that the penalty 
awarded should bo such as to inflict a moderate degree of prka- 
tion on His Highness, with the leaU pomhle benefit to the 
British Governinont. In accordance with these views, he recom- 
mended that one of His Highness’ principal Jaghirdars, the 
Raja of Akulkote : whose estate lies beyond the Satara limits, 
should bo altogether disconnected from tlie Satara state, and 
transfer his allegiance to the British Government. In addition 
to this punishment he proposed to deprive His Highness of the 
privilege of having a British Resident stationed at his Court, and 
to appoint a Political Agent for the combined duties of Satara 
and the Southoru Mahratta country. 

It is impossible to peruse the able Minute in wbicli the upright 
and enlightened statesman, who then presided over the Bombay 

• It ig vrorthy of particalar notice that Uie overtures were made in the first instance 
In only one officer, nod that the second (specially selected for the purpose on account 
of his high character) was snbseqnently associated with him by order of the A4|ntant 
of the Refiment, for Uie express purpose of oouflrming his testimonv as to what 
might take place at tlie secret interview. This at once negatives the' eham of a 
combination having been got up between the two Subedars ht (he puipose 61 crimi- 
nating the Riva. 
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Government, recorded his sentiments on 'this first part of the 
Satara case, without a deep feeling of regret that the wise and 
merciful policy which it recommended had not at once been car- 
ried out.* But the Governor^General took a more stern view of 
the case. The proceedings of the Satara Commission having 
left no doubt on his mind of the Raja's guilt. Lord Auckland 
considered his hostility to the British Government, to whom he 
had been indebted for every thing he possessed, to be monstrous 
and unpardonable. He refused to admit the principle that in 
such a case the British Government should from fear of impu- 
tations on the purity of its motives, refrain from the plain course 
of resuming territories and power which those whom it had en- 
trusted with them were using for its destruction: and saw no 
reason why such treason should not recoil upon those who con- 
trive it, and be made at the same time a source of additional 
strength to the British Government."t 

But while the question was still under consideration, the 
mother of the convicted Bewail, finding that her son had been 
delivered up to imprisonment by the Raja without any apparent 
effort to save him, and that “ho was likely to become the scape- 
goat for the transgressions of others fur more criminal than him- 
self,” forwarded a petition to the Bombay Government, in which 
slie indicated the existence of other intrigues at tlic Satara Court, 
and denounced their various authors by name. A renewal of the 
enquiry was in consequence deemed necessary, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the autliority of this petition, and the truth of the 
allegations which it contained : and the task of conducting this 
important enquiry was entrusted to Colonel Ovans, the Quarter 
Master General of the Army, who with a view to the performance 
of this special duty, was appointed to officiate as Resident at 
Satara, in supercession of Colonel Lodwick. 

A year had now well nigh elapsed since the first disclosure of 
tlio Satara intrigues. t This untoward delay — the blame of which 
must be equally shared between the Local and Supremo Govern- 


• Pwl. Paper, p. 

+ Pari. Paper, p. 70. — The late Mr. Shakefipeare was the only member of th*- Supreme 
Ooveminent who considered the evidence to be itiHufficient for ilio convieibni of iho 
Uuja and his Dewan. What then seemed to him so yhscure and inexplicable was 
satisfactorily cleared up by subsequeut enfiiiiries, the results of whuh lie did not live 
t') witness. 

f The Satara Commissioners completed their Report on the Gth AWmfrer, IWlO. 
^ir Robert Grant’s Minute on the case bears date ^e SO/A Janvaru, IHJJT ; and Uie 
Governor Genera's Minute was not recorded iiiitU the 'ZMh April JoUuwmtf. Si* 
months’ deliberation on a matb-T which the Commission hatl investigated and reported 
»pou in little more tlian tliree weeks!— Again— Uiree mouths were allowcfl to inter- 
lene between tlie receipt of the petition of the Dewui's mother and Uie appouiUseiit 
'^f Colonel Ovaus to enquire into the trulli of its allegations. 

M 1 
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ments— was a great evil in itself : but other causes concurred to 
aggravate its mischievous eifects. While the Government were 
allowing months to elapse in deliberating on matters which ought 
to have been disposed of in as many days, they left their repre- 
sentative without instructions, and without the countenance and 
support which, under existing circumstances, were so imperative- 
ly required for the maintenance of his own authority, and for 
upholding the honor and interests of the British Government. 
Sir Robert Grant complained that the Resident had lost all in- 
fluence over the Raja, and that he had become an object of his 
personal dislike. But surely the withdrawal of all support from 
him, under such trying circumstances, was not a very likely 
method of re-establishing his influence.^ Nor could Sir Robert 
have been blind to the fact, that his own Government had be- 
come equally powerless and equally unpopular at the Satara 
Durbar:— and for very similar reasons. The Raja had been 
checked by the Resident in his oppression of the Jaghirdars, 
and by the Government in his efforts to extend his sovereignty 
to the Northern bank of the Nira. Hence Iiis resentment 
against both authorities ; and his avowed determination to shake 
off their control, and to manage his affairs by foreign agency. 
Under such circumstances, it cannot, we think, admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt, that the prompt and firm assertion of British su- 
premacy had become the first and paramount duty of the Govern- 
ment, and that the omission to reinforce the strict observance of 
this essential provision of the treaty was infinitely more prejudi- 
cial to tlio public interests than even the delay in deciding on 
the penalty to be inflicted for the offence of tampering witli the 
Satara soapoys. The consequences of this inaction on the part of 
the Government, were such as miglit have been anticipated. The 
Raja increased the number of his Native agents, and finally put 
himself into the hands of irresponsible, nijudicious, and (we fear 
we must add) unprincipled European advisers, who instilled into 
his mind the most fallacious hopes and the most extravagant 
ideas of his claims — and in short, placed every ])OSsiblo obstacle 
in the way of a satisfactory settlement of the case. 

Colonel Ova NS assumed charge of the Satara Residency in 
June, 1837, and applied himself with his characteristic energy to 
the prosecution of the enquiry which he had been instructed to 

• If the OoTfnimpnt attrilmtea Iho Rnja’s msabordinaiinn to th® incapacity or 
misinanagf.mpol of Ui« Reaidcnt, they ought at once to have exercise*! their nndonbte«i 
right of Tcmoviug Uiin : but by allowing him to remain for so many months, totallv 
iiusupportedtj’m a position of great difflcnltv, they cannot l»e acquIttcH of personal 
imustiee towards Uieir rcpresoulaUve, while they materially aggravatetl the difficulUea 
of Uie Satara Question. 
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institute. These enquiries were followed up, in the face of the 
most formidable obstacles, with great ability and with unflinch- 
ing firmness of purpose, until a long series of treacherous and 
treasonable intrigues were detected and exposed, which at once 
furnished a key to what had before been considered so inexplica- 
ble in the Rtya’s proceedings. The parties with whom this clan- 
destine intercourse had been principally kept up wore the autho- 
rities at Goa, and the Ex-haja of Nagpur. Following up the 
principle, before laid down, of restricting the present observa- 
tions within the narrowest possible limit, we shall confine onr 
attention exclusively to the first of these charges. 

The ejear and concise report of Colonel -Ovans on the Goa 
intrigues with its appendices of proofs exhibited in the order 
and form in which they were originally obtained the method- 
ized summaries, prepared by Mr. Willoughby, each of wliich 
forms a digest of the evidence bearing on a specific fact or fea- 
ture of the case ;t and the masterly analysis of the whole case 
contained in Sir llohert Grant’s able and elaborate Minute of the 
nth May, 183 HJ bring the subject before in so complete and 
comprehensive a form that it seems scarcely possible for the most 
incredulous to resist its force That various discrepancies, on 
nimor points, may here and there be detected in this voluminous 
testimony, cannot be denied. And indeed the absence of such 
Occasional discrepancy regarding a series of transactions extend- 
ing over a period of eleven or twelve years, and deposed to by 
forty or fifty witnesses, .some more, some less, immediately con- 
nected with ilic events which they se\ orally nurrato, would ratlfcr 
liave excited a suspicion of collusion, and have tended to throw 
(iislrust upon their testimony. But their coincidence on all mate- 
rial points is very remarkable. In trutb, wlien we look at tlio 
overwhelming mass of separate and iiidcpemleiit evidence adduced 
in this case, and the circumstances (to he presently noticed) 
under which it was obtained, we can scarcely fail to he impressed 
witli its general consistency and with an irresistible conviction of 
Us truth. 

Much has been said and written in England, regarding the 
alleged fabrication of doeuments in the iiami) of tlio Ex-Viceroy 
of Goa and tlio use of seals dilferent from those which tlicy were 
intended to represent. Engravings of genuine seals and forged 
seals— of mortuU'H and have been published and e.xhi- 

biied with much unnecessary parade, and a great deal of super 
tluous argument has been used, to prove wliat no one, so far as 

• Pari. Paper, p, 403. Sve also Colonel 0>a«’« AbUract Statement.— Ibid, p. lOOf). 

4 Ibid, p. 90.') to p. 1(«0. 1 P- 
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we are aware, ever attempted to deny, and what Colonel Ovans 
was the first person to bring to the especial notice of his Govern- 
ment, vi?. that the seals used in the prosecution of these in- 
trigues were different from those used by the Raja. This undis- 
puted fact by no means carries with it the conviction that the 
use of these seals was not authorized by the Raja.^ But even 
the admission of their absolute forgery would go a very short 
way in disproving His Highness' guilt. To expect that the sub- 
ordinate agents in a treasonable conspiracy should never in the 
prosecution of their schemes exceed the authority delegated to 
them by their principals, would be as unreasonable, as it would 
be to expect from them an unswerving adherence to truth iu 
their subsequent narration of the plots in which they had been 
the guilty actors. Nay even the admission that the Viceroy 
himself was guiltless of any share in the plot, and that his name 
and even his person were falsified on the occasion, would in no 
degree lessen the criminality of those who intrigued with his 
counterfeit representative. 

Wo will consent, however, to waive for the present all the docu- 
mentary evidence ^ genuine or fictitious, with the important excep- 
tion of that furnished by the Banker’s books — which of all 
species of proof, is universally admitted to be the most trust- 
worthy. But we cannot be equally accommodating in regard to 
the oral testimony of the fifty witnesses. That perjury is a com- 
mon crime in India, as well as in other more highly civilized 
countries, we at once admit and lament. We might even be dis- 
posed to meet the wishes of the Raja’s parti zans so far as to 
admit that one, two, three — nay half a dozen witnesses may not, 
perhaps, have spoken the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
But when wo are called upon on the simple unsupported asser- 
tion of Mr. George Thompson, or Mr. Peter Gordon, or Mr. 
Anybody else, to charge wholesale perjury on half a hundred 
• witnesses, many of them persons of good character, some of 
them relatives and connexions of the Raja, and several of them 
holding a respectable position in society at the present day — we 
must at once decline acquiescence in any such monstrous propo- 
sition. And really when we look at the numerous host of wit- 
nesses — when we consider that many of them were traced out 
and apprehended in various and distant parts of the Dekhan and 
Concan, and in the foreign territories of Goa and Sawunt-warri 
— that they were brought to Satnra under circumstances which 

• The dying testiinouy of tlie principal agent, directing that the seah^ then in 
possession, should be returned to the Raja after his death, would rather go to sustain 
the impression that Ilis Hichness was aware of Uieir being in his possession, anu 
of the uses to which they had been applied. — Pari. Paper, p. 1023. 
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effectually prevented concert or oolltt8ion**~tbat only one 'witness 
so far as we have observed, volunteered his evidence— that their 
evidence was in many instances directly opposed to their person- 
al iuterests, and that separate enquiries were conducted by differ- 
ent officers at the distant stations of Rutnaghery and Durwar, 
quite independently of those carried on at Satara, as well as of 
one another, it will require an extraordinary amount of scepti- 
cism to resist such an accumulation of proof. 

To us— weighing the evidence with all the strictness and im- 
partiality beseeming the character and office of Calcutta Re- 
viewers — it appears to have been most conclusively established ; 
—that, for a series of eleven years (from 1825 to 1830) the Raja 
in violation of bis engagements with the British Government, 
carried on a secret and treasonous intercourse with the authori- 
ties of Goa; that, for the prosecution of this intrigue, lie 
accredited and recognized a man named Nago Deorao as his 
principal agent, to whom witli bis co-associates ho paid specific 
salaries, and money for the payment of their expences; that 
he admitted to secret interviews, on various occasions, two pro- 
fesned agents of the Viceroy of Goa, assigned salaries to thorn, 
and received tlirougli them letters purporiint/ to be from the 
Viceroy, in which allusion was made to the receipt of previous 
letters said to have come from the Raja himself; that on various 
oocasions valuable presents were made by His Highness, in per- 
spn or on his behalf, both to his own agents and to the (real or 
pretended) agents of the Viceroy, as well as for the Viceroy liim- 
self;* and lastly, llmt a great portion of tlic presents and sakir 
ries, (amounting in all to Rs. 3(1,000) was paid through a Satara 
hanker, as certitied by the entries in his original account books. t 
Of the reality of these several facts, there is not, we believe, u 
single human being in Satara, at the present day, wlio has at- 
tained to years of discretion, that enterUiins the bIuuIow m a 
doubt, and there cannot he less than t^^o or three dozen personH* 
wholly unconnected with the intrigues, who were aware td' their 
existence a couple of years, at least, before they were disclosed 
to our Government. 


• The Ex-Viceroy has since declared to Mr. Joseph Hume (Pari. Deb. 21 Uj June, 
that be “never had any correapondeiire on poVttkal Hiibjecls" with the Raja 
of Satara. If we might offer a suggestion to the veteran patriot,* we would ireora 
niend him, on the next occasion of lii.s addressing that nolijeiuan, to einjune whether 
he ever held any communication, otfur than political, with Ujc Ha^a, and whelher 
he ever received any presents from His Highness. On this latter point we bave the 
nnexceptionable testimony of the Rev, Dr. Wilson, of the Scotch Fme Church 
Mission, who mentions, in a private letter, his having seen at Goa, Uie horses sent 
to Uie Viceroy by the Raja. 

+ For the melhodixed evidence by which the above facts are supported, we would 
K-fer to Mr. WiUonghby’s summaries, (Pari Paper, p. 995) more particularly to Uwse 
marked A. A. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, and 12. 
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And what, it may be asked, were the ulterior designs of this 
infatuated man in establishing, for so many years, this clandes- 
tine communication with a foreign state ? For, as Sir Robert 
Grant has remarked, no native prince would have systematically 
broken so capital an article of the treaty without some object to 
justify the risk he incurred. There is abundant evidence to shew 
that his great object was to establish his independence, and to 
regain the extensive dominions once governed by his ancestors— 
in short to re-establish the Mahratta empire on its ancient scale 
of grandeur. Those, it may be urged, were wild and extravagant 
projects— projects so hopelessly impracticable that no intelligent 
person, such as the Huja is admitted to have been, could for a 
moment have entertained them, much less have been deluded 
into a belief of the possibility of their ultimate accomplishment.* 

Butr setting all other testimony aside, the most undeniable 
evidence of the lluja s pretensions to the ancient Mahratta sove- 
reignty is supplied 'in abiikkiir or memoir, t drawn up by the 
Chitnis under Ilis Highness* orders, and bearing his seal, and 
in a paper entitled an account of the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment of Satara," &c.t drawn up in His Highness’ name, under 
date the tllst October, 18^7, both of which official documonts 
were transmitted to the Governor-General by iha Raja s accre- 
dited agent, the late l)r. Milne. This is not all. In his frantic 
efforts to attain the objects of bis distempered ambition, he has, 
with unparelloled baseness and ingraliUulc, made an impotei^t 
attempt, in these i)apers, to lix a charge of violated faith on the 
purest and brightest name that graces the page of Indian History 
— his earliest and his best benefactor — T hio Honorable Mount- 
STUAitT Eli’IIINS TONE ! !§ (Jt)iild tlio iiiost raiicorous of his 
Brahmiiuoal enemies (if any such really existed) have brouglit 
forward any thing more condemnatory of his character and con- 
diict, than what is contained in these documents, written by his 
^ confiileiitial adviser, attested by his own seal, and put forward in 
his defeiiee (! !) by his accredited European advocate ? Or arc 
they like the Goa papers, to be considered as forged dociimciiLs 
put forward with fabricated seals, under the counterfeit signature 


• Tln» which might liave been a weighty argument in 1S.1S, will hardly carry 
couvicliim to thoM who liavo lived to ace, iii iSiH, men edncuied as British states- 
men an<l legislators, with no excuse from want or opiness.ion, talk themselves nn.l 
hundreds of their fellows into attempts at revolution, compare<l witli which the wudest 
Bchtnne ever charged against tlie Ex-Riua was a prudent and sensible euterprize. 

t Bari. Taper, p. 880. { Pari. Paper, p. 808. * 

I In Ibeae supremely iOisiird papers it is gravely asserted, tliat Mr. F.lphinstonc had 
secretly pigged hims^f to restore to the Rtya all the possessions of Uie Peishwa 
that o» the faith (f thiit promise, the Itoja deserted Buji Uiat Uns pledge 

was subsequently violated ! ! ! 
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of his professed advocate ? For the credit of the Raja it wore 
devoutly to be wished that they could be thus charitably account* 
ed for. 

The extended enquiries which had been so ably conducted by 
Colonel Ovans, were now brought to a close : Let us pause then 
for an instant to survey the exact position in which the Raja now 
stood towards the British Government. We find — 

First — That, on the refusal of the Indian Governments to ac- 
knowledge his pretensions to sovereignty over the possessions of 
the Jaghirdars in British territory, he had, notwithstanding the 
repeated remonstrances of the Resident whose advice he had bound 
liimsclf to follow, and indirect opposition to the non-intercourse 
clause of the treaty, entered into communications with agents in 
Bombay for the avowed purpose of procuring the reversal of the 
decisions of the Government whose supremacy lie had bound 
liimsclf to respect, and in subordination to whose paramount au- 
thority he had originally received and now held tlio Satara do- 


minions; 

Secondly—That ho had, for a long succession of years, kept 
up a series of perfidious intrigues with the authorities at Goa,**^ 
during a period of professed friendship, and wlicn no apparent 
cniisc of collision had arisen between the two Governments ; — 
Thirdly— That, in pursuance of these intrigues, he at last 
countenanced an attempt to seduce a portion of the British 
troops from their allegiance; — and 
T.astly — That he continued openly and systematically to sot 
the authority of the British Resident at defiance, and to act “ as 
if he were independent of the treaty and of all control. 

In a word— The alliance between the two states, was virtual- 
ly dissolved — tho title deed which constituted his only claim to 
his sovereignty had been trampled in the dust and, as a necea- 
sury consequence, tho power and possessions wliieb that lillo 
deed conveyed had been forfeited to the slate by whom they. 


were originally conferred. 

That such a state of matters should have been permitted so long 
to continue, passes belief. For two years had the VVcsterii resi- 
dency presented the unseemly spcctnele of a protracted coiifhe le- 
tween the paramount state and one of the most dependent »f al- 
lies— a conflict, derogatory to our character, and most i»rcjudicial to 
the public interests. Of the two pressing duties that, nmler theex- 
istingstatc of ourrelationswith thoSatara court, claimed tlie urgent 


. wo parpo^l, leave o.U^ 

5th. 15lh, Sllh.SOth, «l<l M«y- 
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attention of the Bombay Government— they rigorously discharged 
the one while they totally neglected the other. Through the able 
and well directed exertions of their representative, they succeeded 
in unravelling the complicated web of the Raja’s intrigues: but 
they neglected the other and (as we think) more important 
duty of compelling him to a strict and rigorous observance of 
the treaty, while these investigations were in progress. Week 
after week was this dependent ally permitted openly to violate 
his obligations with impunity. Parties, whose possessions had 
been guaranteed to them by the British Government in foimer 
days, were subjected to confiscation : and the remonstrances of 
the British Resident were treated with neglect, and almost with 
insult. Widows of British subjects, deceased in British territory, 
brought their husbands’ bones to Satara, and there performed 
Sati, not only with the connivance, but with the direct sanction 
of tiie Raja, who appeared to encourage such sacrifices for the 
sole purpose of proclaiming his independence of British in- 
fluence and authority. We find Colonel Ovans again and again 
pressing upon the Government the paramount necessity of 
checking these outrages ; but without eficct. They saw very 
clearly, apd pointed out in the strongest terms to the Supreme 
Government, tho baneful effects of the Raja’s unbridled pro- 
ceedings: but they unfortunately found themselves precluded 
from acting on their own sound views without the Governor- 
General’s ‘sanction. Here the evils arising from the curtailed 
powers of the minor Governments wore most painfully apparent. 
But, notwithstanding their subordinate position, a bolder and 
more energetic Governor would have promptly vindicated his 
authority, by instructing his representative to follow up tho 
first breach of obligation, on the part of the Raja, with a distinct 
intimation that any repetition of the offence would be considered 
an act of hostility, and be visited with instant suspension from 
his sovereignty. And having issued these orders, he would have 
transmitted a copv of them for tho Governor- General’s approval. 
His Lordship, wd think, would scarcely have ventured on the 
responsibility of directing their recall: and we are very certain 
that much of the subsequent embarrassments of this untoward 
caseAVould have been thereby avoided.— But we have wandered 
somewhat from the direct course of our narrative. 

The local and the Supreme Governments unanimously con- 
curred in opinion— that the guilt of the Raja on the three prin- 
cipal charges* had been conclusively established ; that his 

• These tlwee charges were, his sUempt to sednee the Native Officers 
•Usgiance, and his treasonous intereourse with the authorities at Goa and tnin me 
Ex Ri\ia of Nagpur. Into the last charge wo have not deemed it necessary to enter. 
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offences were of too serious a nature to be either overlooked or • 
forsiven ; that, originating as they must have done (to use Lord 
Auckland's words) “ in a deep-rooted spirit of resistance and 
aversion to the British supremacy,” lenient measures would be 
nerfectly inapplicable ; that he ought therefore to be deprived 
of the sovereignty which he had so justly forfeited ; and that his 
territories should be annexed to the British empire. On these 
several points therd was not a dissentient voice in the counclj? 

of Calcutta or Bombay. j. j 

But an important question arose as to the expediency and 
the practicabiiity of bringing the guilt of the Raja to the test 
of iudicial proof, before a special commission, or some other 
competent tribunal. In the policy of this measure, coupled 
with the aa! suspension of the Raja s authority (as re- 

commended by the Bombay Governnient) the Governor-General 
was at first disposed to acquiesce. But a subsequent considera- 
tion of its diffleuities and risks induced him to withhold his 
sanction from its adoption. In this view of the case, the Coun- 
cil of India* unanimously concurred. They considered any 
further proceedings to be impolitic and altogether 
and were prepared to recommend the immediate Reposal of the 
Raia. This part of the question was well argued at the time 
by Mr. Wilberforce Bird, and was, at ® .°,f 

these proceedings, discussed at considerable >®"8* /''J 

(Treat ability in an admirable minute recorded by the late Mr^ 
Edmonstone, and concurred in by many of his colleagues in the 
Direction t Referring the reader to this able state paper, nno 
rn^t rntLt oa^ with the following short extract Irom 

Mr. Bird's minute . vu. 

ssirSi." s.| !- 

and perplexities, and it cannot. I tin., k, ad ml ! J *|,jcb 

state* of'lndia.: the discnesion, ho t»B.-K>tes^m^^l^ ^ 

such a procedure must unavoidably give use. 1111^1)1 


most disastrous consequences. requires to bo treated judiciilly, 

“ Nor does it appear to me that the «11 that it Ithoves ui 

It is one entirely of a Wf ulauons of the treaty have in fact 

to do. is to satisfy ouwWm ‘ Pj^„ by an enquiry, than 

been treacherously violated. I bis nas and dispassionately con- 

which none waa ever •"»" Pf “! fe.! by ^ theauthiritiee 

ducted, or more minutely and ontioally revuea, j 

. Th.Go».mor.O.««i , m «* i. «i»« ftemUeComwO. 

t Part.Ptper»P- 

: At the to. thiemtoV*- ««•««, *• *«>»-“ » ^ 
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who have had auooesiiively to pass judgment in the ease, the B^a hae been 

““ aThiS'f th"refo^*^tiiat the Raja may at once be set aside It is the 
course which has been resorted to in other cases, and which m this, under 
all the circumstances, ought, I am of opinion, to be adopted. * 

Thre^e years had now n^apsed sinco tho comniencemGnt of 
this perplexing enquiry ;t and the prospect of a final settle- 
ment seemed as distant and uncertain as ever. Meanwhile 
the subject had eicited considerable discussion in Eng- 
land. The home authorities viewed with disfavor the pro- 
tracted and extended investigation to which the case had 
given rise. A feeling seemed to be gaining ground that Us im- 
portance had been unduly exaggerated ; and that friendly re- 
monstrance and advice, if judiciously used, could not fail to 
bring back the Raja to a due sense of bis obligations to tho 

British Government. , r a t 

Under these circumstances the nomination ot bin James 
Carnac to the Government of Bomtiay was hailed with sa- 
tisfaction by all parties, as holding out the most favorable hopes 
of an early and amicable settlement. Hehadbeen distmguisli- 
ed, throughout along public life, as the warm and steady frieml 
of the natives of India, and was the strenuous supporter ot the 
policy of upholding native states : he was, moreover, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the character and government of the Satara 
Raiah ; and had avowed himself to be one of those who consi 
dered that his alledgcd intrigues had been greatly exaggerated, 
and were unworthy of serious notice. Instructions were tor- 
warded to the Governor-General to suspend his final decision on 
the case until the new Governor s arrival : and not a doubt was 
felt either in I.eadenhall-^treet or Cannon Row, of his success 
in re-establishing our relations at the Satara Durbar on their 
former friendly fooUng. “ Weir do I recollect, Jo n. 

Hobhouse, “ that taking leave of him at the V 

impressed upon him our desire that he should deal lenient v 
with the Raja, and received from him an assurance thathe wouia 
follow that advico”J;— an advice which was in cordial unison 
with his own feelings and wishes on the subject. 


• Pari. Paper, p. 263. 

. noticed tbe delays iti the consideration of the first charge : those 

furious to di® P . - ^ w. jggy gjy Grant’s minutes, m review of these intrigues, 

AprU IMO l%ht^n months of deliberaUon T And the quesUon sUll unsetUed. 
t Speech on the Sstars Question: House of Commons, July 6, 1«47. 
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. romnn assumed cbaTse of the Government of Bom- 
^‘o^'the^lat of June, 1889, and applied himself without 
•, 1 , to an anmous consideration of the Satara question. The 
^ nression left on his mind h^ that enquiry was very different 
Lm what he had anticipated. Favorably disposed as he was 
towards the Baja, he could not rAt the unwilUnponviclion 
that his guilt, on the three principal charges, had been, clearly 
Ind conclusively established; and that he had justly incurred 
L forfeiture of all the advantages of the treaty which placed 
him on the throne. Nevertheless-taking into consideration 
he extravagance of his intrigues, the utter impotenoy of those 
,vith whom he conspired, and his own political insignificance 
leLnsidered that it would be more befitting the magnanmUy 
and generosity of the British Government to overlook and for- 
Z his past misconduct, than to proceed to the extremity of 
his depoMl, and the annexation of bis terntones to the British 
dominions. In accordance with these views— which were direct- 
ly opposed, it will be remembered, to the sentiments U“a“‘' 
monlly recorded by all the Indian authorities-he 
Iroceed in person to Satara, in the hope of rescuing the Bn a 
from the dangerous position in which ^ P ^ gZmi 

lunt^y,?inltged bXrS"‘°“®> 

to the witnesses who had received our guarantee. Ibis lement 
Id ^neiotis policy was, in deference to 
ments of the home authorities, P^n'P f 

Civil members of his Government.* and rcceiied the sancuon 

of the Governor-General. nf qnccess the 

Thus vested wirti full P^ZTs niS of rlS 
veteran diplomatist proceeded on h Throo vears of un- 

,1,. B.. b. •X.Tb.Sj .E™ 5" „ ini ol 

bridled indulgence had woAed its nreed him, in 

the infatuated Raja. His Bombay 

the strongest language, to listen to no 

as were dictated by himself . ana nroffered amnesty. 

He peremptorily rejected the terms P moderate and 

The conditions, thus rejected, wcio at once 

. 1 the cordial co-operation of hia elvll 

• Sir James Camac gratefully opinions in favor of a very different 

colleo^es. who had previously rcconled the p 

procedure. « . ihe British Oovemm^t 

r One of the terras territam* conquered the 

should restore to him “ the 'f to do, when be deterted the Peahwa and 

Pehhwa) as they had pledged themselves w « , 
at^isUd the J2nqli»h ! ' / 
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reasonable— fewer in number, indeed, and less stringent than 
those which had received the Governor- General’s sanction. 
After a preamble, intimating that His Highness, misled by evit 
advisers, had exposed himself, by his breach of the treaty, to 
the sacrifice of the alliance of the British Government, the 
agreement specified as th|^ conditions of the amnesty That 
His Highness should strictly and in good faith, act up to the 
existing treaty— more particularly to the second article that 
he should continue to pay the allowance, heretofore granted to 
his brother Appa Sahib, who had recently thrown himself on 
our protection ; that he should dismiss from bis counsels Bul- 
wunt Bow Chitnis— the man whose evil and corrupt advice had 
brought the Raja into his present position ; and, that he should 
respect the guarantee extended to certain of the witnesses. 

Now these three measures (for the first was simply a re- 
petition of an existing engagement) were not only in themselves, 
reasonable or rather indispensable under the circumstances, but 
they were such as under the provisions of the second article of 
the existing treaty we had an undoubted right, either then or at 
any subsequent period, to prescribe and enforce. But the mode 
in which they were submitted was injudicious, and calculated to 
defeat the object in view. The great error committed was-in 
conveying the decision of Government in the form of an offer 
to conclude a new instead of presenting it in the shape 

of a final decision pronounced by the Paramount Power on a 
subordinate ally wlio had violated his engagements. There 
should have been no option given, either to accept or to reject: 
but the decision ought to have been accompanied by a distinct 
official intimation, that it was the fixed intention of the Govern- 
ment to exact hereafter a strict and literal compliance with 
the terms of the original treaty ; and that any future departure 
from them would be followed by the immediate forfeiture of all 
the advantages which that treaty conferred. 

But, while we make these observations, we are bound to add 
our deliberate conviction, that no management or persuasion, 
at this period, would have brought back the Raja to a just sense 
of his duty or to a strict observance of his engagements. How 
was it, indeed, possible to maintain friendly relations with a 
Prince who publicly repudiated the solemn compact under which 
be held his sovereignty— who, with unparelleled effrontery in- 
formed the British Representative that he had refused three se- 
veral times to sign the original treaty, before he at leUgth re- 



nt bin Highest* Court.” 
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luctantly consented, and that hu renewal of it would reduce him 
io the condition of a Mamletdar ! * That, with these facts 
before them, there should still be found in England clear-headed 
sensible people, who consider the Raja to have been an innocent 
and injured man, is a mystery which we are utterly unable to solve. 

The peremptory and obstinate r^sal, by the Raja, of the 
conditional amnesty now tendered, and his distinct repudiation 
of an important part of his existing engagements, rendered his 
deposal no longer a question of policy, but a matter of imine- 
cTiute and inevitable necessity. Accordingly, in virtue of the 
authority with which he was invested, the Governor was re- 
luctantly compelled to enforce the penalty prescribed by the 
fitli article of the treaty of Satara. Instead however, of resum- 
ing tiie territories, thus justly forfeited, he resolved (and under 
the circumstances resolved wisely) to invest the Rnj as younger 
brother and next heir, with the sovereignty of the Sutara state. 

Having thus failed in the accomplishment of the misvsion ho 
had so much at heart — a failure wliich caused him the l>itterest 
disappointment — the Governor returned to Dapuri, his Dekhun 
residence, to issue the requisite orders for the deposal of the 
Raja. This w’as quietly and peaceably accoinplislied by Colonel 
Ovans on the morning of the oth September, and on the same 
day his brother, Appa Sahib, was proclaimed his successor, un- 
der the title of Shaji ^laharaj. These measures received the 
sanction and approval of the Supreme authorities, both in India 
and in England. 

The remainder of the Ex-Raja’s history is unfortunately too 
well known ; and may be disjiosed of in a few words. After a 
residence of three months in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Satara, ho set out on his journey to llenarcs, whicli hud been 
selected as the place of his future risidence. An allowance of a 
lakh and twenty thousand Rupees was assigned to him, from the 
revenues of the Satara state, for the support of himself and his 
family. He survived his dethronement eight years, and expired 
on the I4th of October 1847, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

The whole history of the “ Satara case” strikingly exemplifies 
the baneful effects of a hired political agency, whether Native or 
European, on every native state that has recourse to it. No 
greater misfortune can befall a native Prince than to be taught 
to look, for advice or protection, beyond the British Resident 


• This obwrration Hi# Higbnes. midfl to the Rwiident .t hi# lecond interriew. 
(Ptrl. Pap. p. 1143) and it i# repetted, on two sabie^oe nt occ miom. in ^ 
iJnin. of bis diffewiTconfewnoe. with the Ooternor tad the Bwldent.- 

(Ibid, 1193-1301.) 
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at liis Court or the local Government whom he represents. 
The moment that he puts himself into the hands of irresponsible 
mercenary agents, he lembarks on a course which must sooner or 
later lead to the subversion of his friendly relations with the 
British Government, and which too often carries him on head- 
long to his ruin. In the unhappy case before us, the communi- 
cation being in itself illicit, was necessarily exposed to all the 
corruption and intrigue inseparable from the maintenance of a 
secret agency. That an intercourse, which thus wantonly infringed 
an express fundamental article of the treaty, and the baneful 
cflects of which were so often and so strongly impressed upon 
the Government by Colonel Ovans, should have been allowed to 
be kept up for three years, was the result of the same irresolnto 
policy which, month after month, permitted the advice and re- 
monstrances of their representative to be neglected and his au- 
thority to he sot at open defiance. 

Many of the evils and perplexities of the case must doubtless 
be ascribed to the completely subordinate position in which the 
minor presidencies were placed by tlie last Charter Act — or rather 
wo ought to say, to the subordination in which they are ke])t by 
the practice of’ the Calcutta Council Chnmber. Had the power, 
for the final settlement of the case, ultimately vested in Sir 
James Comae, been at once entrusj,ed to liis equally humane 
predecessor , as soon as the Supreme Government were satisfied 
of the Rojas moral liability to punishment, Pertah Sen would 
in. all probability have died on the Satara throne. But, even 
without such plenary powers, a more prompt and resolute exer- 
cise of authority on the part of the local Government, in the 
first instance, might have saved all future embarrassment. The 
grand point to have been looked to, was, that the decision, on all 
tliat was known or suspected, should have been %mmedtate and 
final. If, on the first disclosure of the alleged conspiracy, the 
Governor had at once proceeded in person to Satara, (from which 
he was distant only a day’s journey) and had there, in concert with 
tlie Resident, instituted a summary investigation, and passed a 
final decision on the spot, there would have been no occasion for 
a Court of Enquiry, or for the prolonged investigations and the 
still more protracted deliberations which followed it. The result 
of his visit would probably have been the expulsion of the Dewan, 
the Chitnis, and perhaps one or two other unprincipled ad- 
visers, from the Satara Durbar*— the immediate dismissal of 

• As Umj interview between the R^a and the Native officers had not taken place at 
U»e perioil we are supposing, there would have been no direct proof of his participa 
lion in the attempt to seduce Uie seapoys, though there would have been enough to call 
for the exercise of increased vigilance on the part of the Resident. 
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the Bombay Agents and the future enforcement of n strict and 
literal observance of the treaty, more particularly of the con- 
trolling and restrictive provisions of its second and fifth articles. 
But, on the other hand, if the Raja had pertinaciouslv resisted 
the supremacy of the Paramount Power, and had refused to 
comply with the Governor’s personal requisition, and to conform 
to tho obligations of the treaty — the obvious course would have 
been, in such case, instantly to suspend him from bis sovereignty, 
and to assume the temporary management of the country, on 
his behalf, until the pleasure of the Home authorities had been 
made known. 

Long as we have dwelt upon this part of our subject, it seerna 
incumbent upon us, before finally quilting it, to noiico some of 
the virulent and disgraceful attacks which hayo been made by 
the agents and partizans of the Ex-Raja, on the clmrncter and 
official proceedings of the local authorities whose duty it was to 
investigate and decide on this case. 

It should seem a very unnecessary duty to defend the memory 
of the late Sir Robert Grant from the groundless accusations with 
which his good name has been assailed. If ever there was a 
public man of high principloand sterling integrity, who exercised 
tlic functions of liis high office under a deep sense of moral and 
religious obligation — it was the amiable and accomplished person 
Ave have just named, But his high character and unbleniislied 
reputation have not protected him from tho slundcrous charge of 
liaving accomplished the ruin of the Ex- Raja by a departure 
from the sacred principles of truth and justice. Tlic base 
calumny is refuted in almost every page of these voluminoii.s 
papers. Every Minute which he recorded evinces liis deep and 
anxious solicitude to discover tho truth, and (ln3 scrupulous care 
with which he weiglied every circumstance and incident, how- 
ever trivial, in order that ho might form a just and impartial 
judgment on the case In fact the only error-s with whicli ho is 
chargeable in the management of the case, arose, as we have scon, 
from causes the very converse of what Iia.s been so unjustly 
and so absurdly imputed to him. Had he been less conscien- 
tious — less scrupulously apprehensive of doing wrong — less fear- 
ful of responsibility-— he would have asserted the supremacy of 
his Government with a fimer and more resolute hand, and in so 
doing, ho would probably have saved the Raja from ruin, and 
his own fair famo from unmerited obloquy and reproach. 

But against none of the official authorities connected with the 
Satara proceedings have these unblushing calumuiators directed 
their poisoned arrows of malice and revenge wfth greater and 
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more persevering ferocity, than against the able and distinguished 
Officer oil whom devolved the invidious duty of carrying out the 
enquiry which led to the Ex-Kaja’s deposal. In a letter addressed 
to the President of the Board of Control, which has been recently 
laid before the House of Commons, ♦ Colonel Ovans has most 
fully and triumphantly vindicated his character from the calum- 
nious imputations which have been so foully and so falsely cast 
upon it. The reader will find in the Parliamentary Papers just 
referred to, a separate and successful refutation of each of the 
twelve methodical charges preferred by Mr. George Thompson, 
against the late Resident: and he will find, in the same volume, t 
an exposition, by Sir George Clerk’s Government, of the 
character and recent proceedings of the infamous reviler, on 
whose unsupported testimony tho hireling^ Areh Agitator and 
his parliamentary confederate have endeavoured to blast the re- 
putation of that distinguished Officer. With the publication of 
these official documents we might safely dismiss the subject. 
But the question involves other and more general interests than 
the vindication of personal character: we must therefore entreat 
the indulgence of our readers while we advert shortly to some of 
its leading points. 

At the period of liis selection, by the late Sir Robert Grant, 
for tho delicate and important mission to Satara, Colonel Ovnns 
held the high office of Quarter Master General of the Bombay 
Army, to whiclj he had been appointed by the late Lord Keane 
solely on the grounds of his high character and services He 
l)nd, in the previous part of his career, filled various offices of 
high trust :§ but he was more particular! v distinguished as tho 
great civili/er of ilie Bhils of Candeish. The ability, judgment, 
and zeal wliich he had so strikingly evinced in llio accomplish- 
ment of this great and benevolent reform — a reform which has 
been attended with perfect and permanent success — pointed him 

• Pori, Pap. (1848) p. 1-32. I Ibid, p. 32. 

f We feel ourselves amply justlBed in applyitif^ this designation to one, who, within a 
brief period of less Uimi tlireo years, bad, to our certain knowledge, a sum of upwards of 
fhoustifid rupees transmitted to him, on account of the ex-Rajn, through a late 
mercantile firm in Calcutta ; and this, altogether independeut of an additiouu sum of 
twen/jf thousand rupees forwarded to him, through the same finn, on account of the 
titular Emperor of Delhi. 

§ Tn earlier life he distinguished himself as an Assistant in tlie Gujarat survey. 
The reports of Colonel Morier Williams, on a portion of this ifork, are standard au 
ihorities to this day, on all that concerns the topography and fiscal condition of the 
cotton districts : but the labors of the aorvey generally are little known beyond the 
province to which they rdate, though it may be doubM whe^er there has yet been 
executed in Indis, any sunrer so detailed, and at the same time so practically adapted 
to the wants of the highly cultivated, and minutely eubdivided lands of Broach 
and Kaira. 
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out as an officer pre-eminently quali 6 ed to conduct the important 
tnqiiiry about to be instituted at Satara.* ^ 

On the completion of that duty the Governments both at home 
and abroad unanimously concurred in their admiration of the 
eminent ability, deep penetration, and indefatigable industry with 
which he liad discharged the painful and arduous task. And, 
truly, the more we consider the extraordinary difficulties and 
hazards attendant on such an enquiry, conducted within the 
dominions of the Prince whose treacherous and hostile* conspira- 
cies formed the subject of his investigation, the more we see reason 
to admire the firmness and address which ovcrcaino them all 
without conflict or collision. 

But Mr. George Thompson has made these official measures 
tlie ground-work of a series of grave accusations against Colonel 
Ovans. The charges, which are twelve in number, may bo 
reduced to three classes; First,— obtaining evidence by unjusti- 
hable means ; Secondly, the suppression of evidence; and Thirdly, 
treating the Raja at his dethronement, with harshness and cruelty. 

Gf the accusations included under the first class the principal 
are, that bo intercepted the Ex-Raja’s correspondence,— that he 
seized and imprisoned a large number of the Knja’s subject. s with- 
out accusation, kept them in prison without trial, and only 
rehaised them on the Raja’s deposal ; — that lie extorted evidence 
from the Dewau by the foul means of imprisonment and duresse, 
—and tliat ho redeemed certain documents whicli were at the time 
111 pledge for a debt due to die person to whom they were said 
to have been entrusted by the principal agent in these intrigues^. 
The.se allegations contain a strange and discreditable mixture of 
trutli, mis-statement, and absolute falsehood. 

It is perfectly true, that Colonel Ovan.s intercepted portions of 
the Raja 8 hostile coiTe.Sj)ondencc with Ins secret ageiU.s in Boin- 
hav, whicdi he laid before his Government; and it is er]Ua]ly true, 

I .Mr. 'J’liompson might have added,) that ho repeatedly .warned 
the Government that the coiUinuaiiee ot siieli correspondence 
was most prejudicial to the interests of both Govcriinients, and, 
if persisted in, would inevitably lead to the Rajas ruin, I he 
hostile character of these letters is manifest in every page of them : 
and this case, probably, affords the first example where the 

Government to intercept such corre.spondencc lias evr-r been 


• It is to be distinctly obsemd that this hivesupolion 

upon, bv the Supreme and tbe locnl Go\eriimentK. Ihe insuiuiion of such iu enrjmry 

nor advised it The Goveromeut took upon itself tlie responsibilitj— aiiditaeleclel 
that Officer to carry its orders into effect 

• O I 
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questioned. It is unnecessary to add, that to correspond at all 
with the agents was a positive breach of treaty. 

It is also true, that several of the Baja’s subjects, who were 
implicated in the intrigues then under enquiry, were detained in 
custody, by Colonel Ovans, as state prisoners under the special 
orders of his Government. But it is not true that any of these 
parties were seized hy him — all of them having been given up by 
the Baja on his requisition.* Neither is it true that these parties 
were detained without accusation. Mr. George Thompson must 
be too familiar with the Sattara blue books to require us to refer 
him to the 1118 th, and six following pagesfor the disproof of bis 
assertion : but the reference may be useful to some of our readers, 
who will there find a list of the persons in custody, with the 
charges against each, and the evidence by which they were sup- 
ported. It appears that none were detained except those against 
whom there was strong and conclusive evidence ; and they were 
all pardoned and released by the Bombay Government, imme- 
diately after the Baja’s deposal,t “ on the humane and wise 
principle, that the chief agent having been punished, the British 
Governmoiit might safely overlook the crimes of the inferior 


instruments.' « . i 

In disproof of the charge of extortion of evidence, we nave 
the unimpeachable evidence of the Session Judge at the station 
where the Dewan was detained. Mr. Hutt distinctly states! 
that the Dewan, so far from being in strict duresse, ’was at tliu 
time living under surveillance in a private house in Ahmed- 
nimeur • and that he voluntarily wrote his confession with his 
owrhand in his (Mr. llutt’s) presence. Tlio last accusation 
under this head is utterly unworthy of notice. 

The question naturally arises after the perusal of the whole 
of this class of charges,— If the partizans of the Ex*Baja con- 
sider the mode of obtaining evidence to have been so exceed- 
inKlv 'objectionable as to make it the subject of public and 
formal accusation, what other method of procedure would these 
gentlemen have recommended to substitute m its place ? Colonel 
Ovans was instructed to institute a searching enquiry into poli- 
tical matters affecting the Baja, and several of relations, 
ministers, and others enjoying his confidence, ^ould hib 
opponents have wished him to set himself down at the Satara 
r^idency, and there wait patiently and contentedly, iinUl evidence 
criminating the sovereign and principal people of the Satara 
state was brought to his door? And if they were not prepared 
to recommend this passive line of conduct, what more active 


{ Ibid, 1845, p. 46. 


• Pari. Pap. p. 


♦ Pari. Pap. p. p. 4Til-474. 
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procedure would they have desired ? We have examined these 
proceedings with some degree of attention ; and we can only 
bring to recollection one instance in which a witness volunteered 
bis evidence. If not volunteered, how was it to be procured ? 
These are questions which (he Ex- Rajas partizaus find it con- 
venient to evade. 

We now proceed to the second class of charges preferred 
against Colonel Ovans, — accusing him of having, for eleven 
months, suppressed the evidence of n man called Krishnaji 
Bbidey, which evidence, it is alledged, established the fact that 
be (Bhidey) was the author of the Petition attributed to Gir- 
jabhye the mother of the imprisoned Dewan— in other words 
that he had forged the petition in Girjabhyc’s name. This 
petition, it will he recollected, disclo.sed the names and designs 
of various parties alledged to be implicated in the 8atara in- 
trigues, and formed the ground-work of tlie enquiry then in 
progress. Now, in the first place, it will .scarcely be credited by 
our readers that the evidence thus alledged to have been sup- 
pressed, so far from proving the petition to have been a forgery,^ 
most satisfactorily confirmed the proofs previously recorded ol 
Its authenticity, by discovering the Karkun who bad been cm- 
jtloycd by Girjabhyo to write and forward it to Bombay on 
her behalf, and whose name she had previomsly concinilod when 
hlie admitted lift genuineness of the document. Bhidey noAcr 
once affirms, as Messrs. Xhompsou and Hume continually assert, 
that he forged or fabricated the petition, but tiiat he wrote it 
for Girjabhye, and that lie never liad been paid for the trouble 


and risk of doing so.* , . 

It must be obvious, therefore, tliat if Colonel Ovans liad m 
r.^ality been actuated by the unworthy motives imputed to 
Iniii, ho would not havo lost a day in IrunsmUlinK ovidonco 
ahich conclusively established the authenlicity id the ))clHion, 
and confirmed (instead of falsifying, as Mr. J liomicson l.as 
(he hardihood to assert) tl.e general accuracy of tlio eon- 
elusions at which he had arrived on the question, from (nr 


. ICrUlmaji Bhide, B..ing c— d 

for his trouble, wasnatiirdly tohl ()y Umt . nUuley •)vi‘r nnd over Hgitiu refers, 

iLose who had employed him. no airent of Colonel Ovuiih. Failiug 

in itself conclusively proved that the ^ t,, nombay, whi re )io fell in 
in getting any thing from the Ilcsident he Mr, 1 1 uine. I’hia man 

widiun agentof the Lx-Raja enH’lo)®f( nf ilic^ttnlhoritics in Engiund, and 

promised Bhidey to bring liis clann-s to the Hliidev, so artfully drawn up in 

seutw.thaf^atementof his own. a t , IVnome color to the awiit’a 

English (which Bhidey did if 

a'isertion that it confessed to a fabrication of 0 only point on which 

own statements be carefully 7““- Sabhyen i^titioJ W her, and b, 
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jabhye'a own confession, and which he had communicated to 
the Government. But he found it necessary to institute fur- 
ther enquiries* into the subject, and finally transmitted the 
whole of the documents to Government within ten dayn^ after 
the date of the last deposition taken before the Post- master at 
Puna. And after all, the authenticity, or otherwise, of this cele- 
brated petition did not in itself in any way affect the question 
of the Ex-Raja’s guilt : for, though it furnished a clue to the 
alleged intrigues, it formed no portion of the evidence, finally 
recorded against him. 

The third class of accusations — charging Colonel Ovans wiili 
cruel treatment of the Raja at his deposal — are so absurd as to 
be scarcely deserving of notice. But the interests of truth and 
justice, require that falsehood should be exposed, however ridi- 
culous be the garb in which it presents itself. 

In a petition bearing the signature of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart, Chairman of the British Indian Society, of which Socieiv 
Mr. George Thompson is, or was, the itinerant Secretary, ami 
presented to the British Parliament in 1841 , it is gravely and 
solemnly averred— “ That Colonel Ovans invaded the FiX-llnju's 
chamber at dead of night, dragged him from his bod, and thrust 
him almost naked into a palankeen with his cousin Bala Saliih 
Suenapatti and that “the present [late] Raja was without, 
assisting Colonel Ovans in these outrages.” Infb these few lines 
the British Indian Society managed to compress no less than six 
distinct falsehoods. It is false that Colonel Ovans went to the 
palace at dead of night — it being day-light when he armed. 
It is doubly false, that he invaded the Raja’s cliamher, ami 
dragged him from bis bed — for he never went beyond the Court- 
yard of tlio Palace, where lie remained in the open air until the 
Ex- Raja doscendod from his bleeping chamber, and joined 
him. Neither is there a word of truth in the absurd assertion, 
that ho thrust the Ex-Raja into a palankeen with his cousin 
the Suenapatti. And lastly, it is a slanderous untruth that 
the Ex- Raja’s brother was present assisting in these outrages — 
ho being at the time at the Adalut, about half a mile distant. 
Three false statements follow in the next sentence of the peti- 
tion, — but it would be utter waste of time to expose such dis- 
creditable mis-statements. Notwithstanding their official refuta- 
tion by Colonel Ovans upwards of six years ago,* with an 
appeal to the testimony of three British Officers who accom- 
panied him on the occasion, two of whom are still alive, f we 
find that Mr. George Thorai^son still persists in charging 


Piri. Pap. p. lilH). 


f Captains Crislalo aud Follet of the Bombay Anny* 
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Colonel Ovans with unnecessary and gratuitous harshness and 
indignity in carrying out the Ex-Raja s dethronement— a measure 
which, as was well known to every one at Satara at the time, 
liad been accomplished without the slightest collision or dis- 
turbance, and with every consideration for the comfort and feel- 
ings of the deposed prince of which the circumstances of the 
case admitted. 

There remains one more calumny to bo noticed — and it is the 
basest and most atrocious of them all. For a series of years 
bad Colonel Ovans been assailed with every species of slander and 
abuse, which malice and revenge, aided by Benares silver, could 
purebaso or invent. Unable to procure the Ex-lhija's restoration 
liy direct and legitimate means, a select band of his partizans set 
to work to accomplish their ends by traducing the character and 
conduct of the officer who had been instrumental in detecting His 
Highness’ guilt. But while they unceasingly and unscrupulously 
scrutinized and impugned alibis official acts, it was not until after 
the utter failure and diseomhturo of all their other ellbrts that Ins 
calumniators had dared to eastun imputation on his integrity and 
honor. It was not until the 22(1 day of July, lHl.5, that Mr. 
Joseph Hume ventured to stand up in the British House of 
(Commons, and accuse tliat upright and honorable public servant 
of bribery and corruption, and on what authority did ho found 
the atrocious accusation ? On nothing more than the inlormaiion 
of tlie infamous Bhidoy, one of the mo.st worthless and unprin- 
cipled of Brahmans— a' man whom Mr. Hume liimself had pre- 
viously denounced as a forger, and wlio has gont‘ on Irom one 
villainy to another until he is at length c‘xpialing the pcmalties 
\sbich ought long ago to have l)(‘en inllieted on Ins erimes. 


* This man in the course of last year, prescnicd 
Governor of Bombay, containim? a great number o ... /iu,rac ter who 

duct of every kind against Dala«i Punt ^ 

had assisted Colonel 0\au8 in the Sntara emj alleged 

brought forward in compliance With written orders P K 

to have been received under the hand and scb U,c clmriceH 

minute and searching enquiry by Mr. . j ^ j ,jic petitioner was 

preferred by Bhidey, the tiJue^f fal^ltoods 

a gross impo#or, and that the only ® , u picked up whili' a h..n«er- 

of which his petitions consisted, were owing tj) (of^ which preiemled copies 

on to the (bVtara) Durbar.” The ,ia L w^^ fortheormng 

were shewn; alledgcd to have been rrceived ^ J * He argued that how- 

when called for; of bis being an imposior, and a 

ever strongly Government character was in the country, Uiere 

perjured libeller, and however well kuo cart'd to credit his slateinenU ; 

"ere some influential parties m I would be most unfair, both to 

and that if he should be found unpunished. After a great 

the Raja and to Colonel Ovans, to permi at kngth produced- when a very 

d..U('e.„ion .nd delaj, the I-' 

slight cxaniinaiioii clearl) ! rAoI I’unt not one could be subaUnUsled. 

Of the criminal charges agunsl BaUgi I unt, no 
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It was on the unsupported testimony of such a scoundrel as 
this (to use the words of Mr. Willoughby quoted below) that 
the character of Colonel Ovans was impeached by parties pro- 
fessing to be solely influenced by the sacred principles of truth 
and justice. The infamous charge, it is needless to add, was 
negatived by the House of Commons, as it had previously been 
scouted by the Bombay Government and the Court of Directors. 

The conduct of Mr. Hume in this matter cannot escape the 
just reprehension of every one who desires to promote the true 
interests of this country. That the hireling agitator, in the 
exercise of his vocation, should pander to the passions or the 
prejudices of his motley audience, by slandering the good name 
of all who are opposed to him — is a thing of such common and 
every day occurrence, that the practice ceases to excite our as- 
tonishment, however much we may lament its dishonesty. But 
the Legislator who prostitutes his position, ns a representative 
of the people, to the dissemination of false and calumnious as- 
persions on the character and reputation of ofiicers, who have 
well and zealously served their country, ought to be held up to 
public reprobation. Mr. Macaulay’s Indian experience is stated 
to have impressed him with the conviction, that if India is ever 
lost, it will bo by a British House of Commons. The observa- 
tion is pregnant with truth. Wo would only remark on it in 
more immediate connexion with our present subject, that it will 
be an evil day for British India, when the disappointed, intrigu- 
ing, factious Hindu shall be encouraged to look to the Humes 
and the Thompsons of the House of Commons for the redress 


One of the witnesses whom ho called was found to have been dead for fourteen 

years* 

After a moat careful consideration of Mr. Frere’s detailed report, Sir George 
Clerk recorded a Minute, under date the 4ih January, 184®, in which he 
observes, “ the minute investigation which Mr. Frero has made into each of the 
accusations of Krishnaji Bhidey has established in a very clear manner that this 
individual is only one of those disreputable informers who are to be found near all 
native courts, seeking by means of such falsehoods and calumnies as he has here em- 
ployed to establish himself in a confidential and profitable position.” And he after- 
wards remarks that he was not ** disposed to offer any suggestion to the Raja about 
the punishment of a common scoundrel of this kind, but would l^ive it to the 
Kaja to subject him to trial, either by the ordinary Court at Satara or by Punchayat, 
or to the process of white-washing his face and parading him on a jackass about the 
city, previotsly to turning him out of the country.” In these sentiments the 
other members of the Government unanimously concurred. The Hon’blc Mr. Wil- 
loughby remarked, that it was very satisfactory that this enquiry, establishing as 
it aid, beyond a doubt the infamous character of KrishnaU Bhidey, had been 
conducted by a gentleman wholly unconnected with the case of the Hate) Ex-*Iaja 
of Satara ; and added, in the words quoted above : “ It is on the information of 
this scoundrel that the character of Colonel Ovans has been impeached, in and 
out of Parliament, by parties professing to be solely influenced by the sacred prin- 
cipies of truth and iusUce.** (Parl, Pap. 184®, p. p. 39 to 40.) The scoundrel 
WM subsequently trwd by a Commission, and sentenced to Infrisouubnt for lifb* 
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of their factious grievances. We shAll always deem it a labor 
of love to record the honored names of such of our legislators 
as understanding the real interests and practical wants of India, 
stand forward to advocate the ono'and to redress the other : but 
we shall not fail to expose and denounce the misrepresentations 
of those, who, diverting the attention from objects of practical 
utility, lend their influence and position to the unworthy oflioo 
of traducing the character and conduct of honorable and up- 
' right servants of the Government-let such representations 
come from what quarter they may. Such has been our motive, 
and our only motive, for stepping aside from the direct patli of 
our narrative to defend the character of a distinguished offi- 
cer, who, in the honest and fearless discharge of an arduous pub- 
lic duty, for which he was specially selected by his Government, 
has been subjected to one of the basest, most vindictive, and most 
unmerited persecutions which it has been the lot of any public 
servant to endure.* 

Appa Sahib succeeded to the Satara principality, os has been 
stated, on the 5th September 1^.39; and in the November 
following, was formally installed in the Sovereignty by Sir 
.lames Carnac. This prince ascended the throne under less 

♦ Associated with Colonel Ovansin the Satar.i enquiries, as well as in the ealam 
nies which they engendered— was Balaji Punt NATTui' a Sirdar of rank and 
high character in ilic Dekhan. This able man first entered the British 8er\irc, unv 
dcr the Honorable M. Elphinstone, before the outbreak of the last war with the 
Peishna; and he has received, from the Historian of the Malnattas, a well-merited 
tribute to the vigilance, judgment, fidefity and firmness which he dif-playcd at that 
trying period.* He was afterwards Mr, Elphinstone’.^ principal Native agent, dur- 
ing the greater part of the time that he was Comrais>ionej in the Dekhan, ond was 
consulted by him on all subjects connected with the settlement of the country. He 
was subsequently employed in the same capacity under (irant Duff at Satnra, and 
finally was Sir John Malcolm’s confidential auviser on all public questions affecting 
native feelings and interests. Honored with the friendship, esteem, and approbation 
of these great men. he retired from public life on the’munificent pension to which 
his eminent services had so justly entitled him. 

While residing on his estate on the banks of the Kishna, he was selected by Colo- 
nclOvansas the most able, influential, and well-affected agent he could procure to 
aid him in the Satara enquiries. . This gratuitous employment did not fail to draw 
down upon him his share of the virulent and vindictive calumnies vvhich were 
directed against the Resident. The leading calumniators were the same in both cases 
-the infamous Bhidey in India, and Messrs. Thompson and Hume in Bngland-and, 
thanks to the iparching mvesiigation of Mr. Frere (before alluded to) the e.vposura 
has been as complete in the one case, as it was in the other,! Throughout the pro- 
gress of the enquiry, under Colonel Ovans, Balaji Punt evinced all thecharactcrUtic 
qualities, which had, twenty years before, won for him the esteem and aptwohstton of 
Mr. Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, and Grant Duff, the remembrance of which, we 
trust, will continue to console him in the evening of bis eventful life, and ainply com- 
pensate him for the rabid attack of his enemies— whether they happen to be mera- 
oers of a British House of Commons or the inmates of an indtan Jail. 


• Grant Duffs Hist, of Mahrattas, III., p. 412. 
t Pari. Pap. (1848) p. 32 to the end. 
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favorable circumstances than his predecessor, though he had 
some advantages which bis brother did not possess, Suc- 
ceeding to a deposed Sovereign who had many popular quali- 
ties, ho naturally incurred the dislike and resentment of the 
more violent partizans of the fallen Kaja. These parties did 
not fail to revive some of the follies and frailties of his 
youth, and were not always very scrupulous as to the accuracy 
of their representations. His personal qualities, too, ^yere 
much under-rated — his brother having been in the habit of 
remarking that when Appa Sahib succeeded to the throne, the 
world would see what a dunce he was. But Appa Sahib lived to 
falsify by the success of his administration the ungenerous pre- 
dictions of his enemies. 

Though not possessing the acuteness of intellect, or the energy 
of character, which distinguished his brother, the new Bnjli 
proved himself to he a man of considerable intelligence, and of 
very excellent judgment. The distinctive feature of his charac- 
ter, indeed, was his sound practical good sense, to which was 
united much kindness and benevolence of disposition. He had 
strong prejudices: batons opinions were much less warped by 
passion and personal feelings than were those of his predecessor. 
Ho was conversant with business, having presided for many 
years over the chief Criminal Court at the capital, and having 
had, at one time, the management of one of the Jaghirs. Added 
to all this, he had witnessed the errors of his brother, and tlie 
punishment with which they had been visited, and was not likely, 
therefore, to follow in the same path. 

Appa Sahib, like his brother, was peculiarly favored in tlic 
character of the Resident accredited to his Court at the period of 
his accession. This is an advantage, the importance of which, is 
too frequently lost sight of. If we cxaniiric clo.sely the adminis- 
tration of the various dependent Allies of the British Govern- 
ment, we shall find, that in a great majority of instances, its 
efficiency depends less upon the personal disposition of the 
Princes and Chiefs themselves than on the character and qua- 
lifications of the Briti.sh Agents appointed to superintend them. 
The observation applies more especially to the states •that wo at 
once protect and control : but it is also applicable, in a modified 
degree, to the native rulers who exercise a nominal supremacy 
within their own territories. Wherever our political supervision 
has been the most efficient, there lias the native rule generally 
been the most prosperous. The salutary influence, thus exer- 
cised, is often greatest where it is least seen: and it may consist 
quite as much in the positive good it effects. Hence the full 
value of the benefit rendered to the state frequently remains im- 
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appreciated until its author has gone, and mis-govemment 
begins to shew itself under an ineflBcient successor. The expe* 
rience of our readers will supply abundant illustrations of the 
truth of these remarks. They have been strikingly verified in 
the history of the Satara Government. 

Among his many high qualifications, Colonel Ovans pre-emi- 
nently possessed that one quality without which all others are 
valueless — devotedness to the duties of his office. His heart was 
truly in the work. To protect the Rajas interests, to uphold his 
authority, and to promote the good Government of his territo- 
ries, were the objects to which his time and attention were un- 
ceasingly devoted. And complete success rewarded his labors. 
He inspired the Raja and his ministers with feelings of the high- 
est personal regard, and with implicit reliance on the soundness 
of his judgment: and the personal influence thus acquired seems 
to have been uniformly exercised with the utmost prudence, and 
with the happiest effects to the Raja and his subjects. 

There is, perhaps, no native state in India, in which more of 
the elements of good Government have been exemplified, or in ‘ 
which measures of greater practical utility have been carried out, 
than in the Satara State during the eight years of Appa Sahib’s 
reign. A peaceful, thriving, and contented population give 
satisfactory proofs of the justice of his rule : and, when it is 
added that during his short reign he expended about 10 lakhs of 
rupees on public works, the reader will admit that liis adminis- 
tration was as enlightened as it was just. The improvement of 
Its internal communications by the construction of roads and 
substantial bridges ;* the formation of tanks ; the various im- 
provements of his capital ; the abolition of transit duties ; the 
encouragement of Schools ; the construction and endowment of 
a Hospital and Dispensary ; the extension of vaccination through- 
out the interior districts; and the abolition of Satif — form 
some of the benevolent and useful works which remain as memo- 
rials of the good Government of the late ruler of Satara.|. 

* The noble itone bridges over theKistna and the Ycnnaare probably uneqaallsd 
in any part of India. 

t Satara was one of the first native stales to abolish Sati. The njeasure was a 
eompleiely voluntary act on the part of the Raja, adopted in compliance with the 
’•ell known wishes of the British GoTcrnment, but not suggested to Uis Highness 
by the Resident or any one else. 

J No alteration had been made on His Highness* accession, in the relationa be- 
tween the two states, except In the transfer to the British Oorernroent of the direct 
management and control of the Jsghirdars:— these chiefs continuing, as before, to 

S ive toeir personal attendance on the Baja, on all state occasions, and to furnish 
leir established contingents of Horse. Under this arrangement, all the embarrass. 
Agents and diaputes which were so constantly arUiog unoer the doable Govemmeot 
'vvre altogether atolded. 

P I 
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Th$ Raja's health, which had been declining for some years 
gave way rapidly in the beginning of the present year ; and he 
expired Bt his capital on the 6th of April (only a few months 
after the death of bis brother)' at the early age of forty-six. He 
left no offspring ; but on the day of his death he adopted a lineal 
descendant of the uncle of the renowned Sevaji.* His death 
excited general and deep regret among all classes of bis sub* 
jects.f 

Having completed our review of the past connection of the 
British Government with the Satara state, two questions of pre- 
sent interest present themselves, which deserve a few words, 
before taking a final leave of the subject. 

1. Has the Satara state fulfilled the purposes for which 
it was established by Mr. Elphinstone I 

The success of the measure in detaching the Mahrattas, as a 
nation, from the cause of the Peishwa, and promoting their early 
and complete submission, has been already stated. But Mr. 
Elphinstone’s main object in restoring the dynasty of Sevaji was 
of a more permanent character — to furnish employment and the 
means of living to a large and troublesome class, who could have 
found no place in our own system of administration, and, by so 
doing, to make lasting provision for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. In this respect bis policy has been at least 
equally successful. Ruled by a sovereign of their own race, him- 
self connected by blood with many, and by caste with most of 
them, the Mahratta chiefs of the Satara state have been, since 
1818, in the enjoyment of as much liberty and consideration as it 
is possible persons of their class could possess, under the British 
Government in India. Of their own advantages, in this respect, 
they have been fully sensible ; and it would not be easy to find 
any district in India, of similar extent, where the upper classes 
have invariably been so contented and free from disaffection. 
The spirit of rebellion has been at one time or another frequently 

• The Rija himself was descended from Sevaji’s grand uncle. 

t Colonel Ovans returned to his native country in the early part of 1845, amid 
the general regret of all classes of the community ; and has left behind him a name 
which ie never mentioned at the present day, without the strongest expressions of 
attachment and regard. He was succeeded for a short time by Colonel Ouiram, 
whose name and services are familiar to all our readers, and of whom we have left 
ourselves no room to speak at present. We are also precluded by exhausted space 
at well as by other reasons, from more than a passing allusion to his able and accom- 

S liahed successor, who now conducts the Government of the Satara State. We trust, 
owever, that the pleasing duty of recording Mr. Fasaa’s services remains in store 
for us not many years hence. Meanwhile, on behalf of the people to whom he is so 
much and ao deservedly endeared, we can only express a fervent hope, that, whether 
M the administrator of their national government during the minority of their 
Prtnee, or as commissioner for the introduction of British rule, they may long enjoy 
the keeping they so much prise, of his popular and enlightened administration. 
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nfe^ in almost every one of the surrounding districts. Budami 
aud Kittur, Kolapur and Sawuntwarri, have repeatedly taken 
their turns at armed resistance. The Candeish, Puna, and Con- 
can Hills have been ,more than once tlie theatre of a protracted 
guerilla warfare, and their towns the nests of Brahman and Mus- 
sulman conspiracies ; hut Satara has, with one exception, never 
given us cause for uneasiness, nor occasioned the march of a sin- 
gle British sepoy to quell any disturbance political or Agrarian. 
Even the exception in question proves, more strongly than any 
thing else, the entire absence of any general feeling of discontent 
on the part of the Mahratta chiefs. A sovereign possessing every 
claim on their respect, great personal influence, and a very con- 
siderable degree of talent as a leader, was seized with a mono- 
mania for measuring his strength against the British Govern- 
ment. Every feeling of national and personal pride was enlisted 
in his favor, yet he totally fiiiled in exciting aUy general discon- 
tent with our rule, or any disposition to try to get rid of it. He 
failed simply, because, the chiefs and influential classes wore well 
aware of the advantages they enjoyed under Mr. Elphinstone’s 
settlement, and they were not disposed to risk them. 

It may be said, that we have not proved the tranquillity of 
Satara to have been a consequence of Mr. Elphinstone’s policy, 
and that the result would have been the same, bad its adminis- 
tration been assimilated to that of our other conquests from the 
Peisliwa. To this we would answer, that those elements which 
are elsewhere elements of disaffection — predatory tribes, a consi- 
derable Brahmanical population, and numerous petty chiefs of an 
intriguing as well a martial turn — are all, beyond comparison, 
more abundant in Satara, than in the other parts of our MahnUta 
conquests. Yet while the latter have continually shown ill-sup- 
pressed indications of disaffection or rebellion, the feeling maiii- 
i^ested in the Satara territory has been conspicuously the reverse. 
The only difference in circumstances, which can possibly account 
for these opposite results, is the diflerence in the form of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Elphinstone’s policy left the Satara chiefs and people 
comparatively wealthy and contented, with more to lose than 
gain by a revolution. In our own districts, on the other hand, 
our system may have benefited in some respects the lower orders : 
but it has converted all the upper classes into ruined and des- 
perate men, ready to join the wildest scheme that promised to 
better their condition, or afford even a temporary change from the 
grinding monotony of our administration. 

Of the general good government of the Satara country wo have 
already spoken; and if, as we have just endeavored to prove, the 
classes most dangerous to the general tranquillity have been 
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scoured to the cause of order, by affording them a safe and honor- 
ble shelter and an ample provision— if, as all travellers and all 
Government functionaries concur, with a rare unanimity, in sta- 
ting, the country is more prosperous, the people richer, the taxes 
more easily paid, crime more rare, life and property more secure, 
than in many of our own districts — it would be difficult to say in 
what single particular the result could have* better justifeed the 
policy of th# wise and large-hearted statesman, to whom Satara 
owes its existence as an independant sovereignty. 

2. This brings us to the second question — Is it incumbent on 
the British Government, on the grounds justice or of sound 
POLICY, to continue the Satara sovereignty, and to the late 
Bajas adopted son 1 

Let us, as in duty bound, give precedence to the question of 
Justice. We solemnly bound ourselves by a treaty in 1818, 
which we ratified and recognized with equal solemnity in 1839, 
to cede the country of Satara in perpetual sovereignty “ to the 
Raja of Satara, his heirs and successors."^ As long, therefore as 
the Raja, with whom we treated, left any heir or successor, we 
cannot, accordihg to our view of the case, resume the territory 
without being guilty of a breach of a solemn treaty. 

We have cdready mentioned that the late Raja adopted a son. 
The adoption was in every respect perfectly valid and regular, ac- 
cording to the law and custom of the nation : and in any court of 
justice in India— in the Supreme Court of Calcutta or Bombay, 
as well as in any Adalut of the Company or of any native power 
— the adopted son would be recognized, without possibility of 
question, as standing in precisely the same position, with respect 
to rights of property and relationship, as the naturally born legi- 
timate male issue of the deceased Rajas body. In a word, the 
late Raja's adopted son has succeeded to all the legal rights, and 
is subject to all the legal liabilities, of his adoptive parent.f 

But," it is argued, “ no adoption can transmit rights of 
sovereignty without the recognition of the adoption by the para- 
mount power." Though the soundness of this position, in the 
case of sovereign princes, be not free from question, let us, for 


• Th« lit article of Uie treaty of Satara ruus thus : “ The British GoTemment ag^ 
to oeda in perpetual aovereiipiiy to the Raja of Satara, his heirs and successors the ais 
tricu speomeoin the auueted schedule.” 

+ In replying to a question put to him last session, Sir J. C. Hobhonsc is 
to have mJutioued, as a defect £i the late Riga’s adoption, that it took place during the 
absence of the Resident and without his consent ; and that Dr. ?^**Bn*t 

aSdn^t. or at least urgeil its suspension untU the Retident> arrival. But 
Sie assent or dissent, the presence or absence, of the Rwident ^d 
do with the validity of the adoption -the formality and legality of which, we are lu 
fernli^* are unquestionable. 
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the sake of argament, admit that confirmation is necessary to 
justify the • title,— the question will then arise.— Can this 
sanction be equitably withheld? or. in other words, can it 
be refused without a departure from the established custom 
and usage of native governments, as well as of onr own ? 

Whatever may have been the abstract legal rights of the Im- 
perial Government of Delhi, a reference to history will shew that 
in practice its recognition of adoption was never withheld, unless 
where the Prince who wished to adopt was disaffected to the para- 
mount power — a ground of objection which no one asserts to have 
existed in the case of our trusty ally the late ruler of Satara. 
Again, let us refer to the practice of the British Government, and 
we shall find, that, since the creation of the Satara state, adoption 
has been recognized in almost every Mahratta state of note in 
India, Kolapur only excepted That is to say, sons adopted in 
precisely the same manner and on the same grounds as in the 
case of Satara, have succeeded to the sovereignty of Scindia at 
Gwalior, of Holkar at Indore, of Powar at Dhar, and twice suc- 
cessively to that of Bhousli at Nagpur. In most, if not all, 
of the cases enumerated, the present reigning Rejas are adopted 
children, to say nothing of minor Mahratta Rajas, Chiefs, and 
feudatories,* so numerous that we believe the succession by 
adoption would far outnumber those by direct descent.! 

A regard to the established custom and usogc of India— Bri- 
tish, Mahomedan, and Hindu — would thus seem to impose upon 
the British Government, the moral obligation of continuing the 
sovereignty to the adopted son of the late Raja, even if we had 
not bound ourselves hj a specific engagement so to do ; and this 
brings us to the legal obligation we have voluntarily but solemn- 
ly incurred. 

By the treaty of Satara, as before stated, we ceded a certain 
territory in perpetuity to the Raja and to “his heirs and succes- 
sors." The terms here used, it will be observed are gene- 


• The privilege has even been conceded to the JaghmlMS of the Satara aUte, four 
of whom were permitted to adopt during the late Rajas reigu. 

+ The object of wloption is religious rather than economic^. The supenliliona 
belief is that certain ceremonies performed by a son can alone 
the purest and most virtuous of pareuts from one of the direst ^ 

Hence where no natural bom son exists, a son must bo wlonted from the s^ tribe os 
top^enti «rr f.ToriU, coa.in mpta*. ->r 

tbg HahniMM, ereo when such a ai«p n no wa y nect war, w .wow 
joc^rton to P">^- “ i? * Iwi". 

of a too. Vide Colebrooke, Stnuige, or any other of the ordmory umutt law text imoka 
on odop^. 
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rftl. There is no restriction or limitation to particular heirs, 
direct or collateral. The succession is made absolute to the 
Baja’s heirs and successors generally, and for ever. The real 
question, therefore, which we have now to answer, is simply this 
—■has the Raja of Satara left any heir, or did he diejieirleas^ 
No one possessing the slightest knowledge of Hindulaw can hesi- 
tate for a moment in answering, that the late Baja did leave an 
heir, and that heir was his own adopted son, who, for all 
legal purposes is the Baja's heir as completely and effectually 
as if he had been his legitimate son. He did not, perhaps, on 
his adoptive parent’s decease, become ijyso facto Baja, but he 
became ipso facto, hu heir at law—Tm heir whom, agreeably 
to the tenor of the treaty, we ought to recognize as successor in 
perpetual sovereignty" to the state of Satara. This adopted 
son, therefore, being according to the law of the country, the 
Baja’s heir, we can no more, consistently with the treaty, refuse 
to recognize and invest him, than we could have refused to 
recognize and invest the original grantee’s naturally born son. 

We can perceive no escape from the obligation thus imposed 
on us by the plain terms of the treaty: and no argument is neces- 
sary to prove the real injustice, as well as the technical illegality 
of construing a deed of’ gift more strictly than is warranted by 
the plain meaning of the terms used. To read “ heirs and suc- 
cessors/’ as though it were synonymous with “ heirs male of his 
body,’’ is so clearly contrary to common justice and common 
sense, that it were loss of time to argue the point further,* 

After what we have just written, we need say little regarding 
the POLICY of continuing the sovereignty to the late Baja’s heir. 
If we have taken a correct view of the question, our recognition 
of his claim becomes a matter of imperative obligation. If the 
construction of the treaty were even doubtful, we would still hold 
it to be sound policy to confirm the adoption, on the wise and 
equitable principle of interpreting a doubtful point in favor of 
the weaker contracting party. Or, if there had been no stipula- 
tion at all in the treaty regarding the succession, it would, even 
in such a case, be the part of a wise and a just government to 
respect the prescriptive rights of ancient and established usage, 
which have been hitherto preserved inviolate, both under our 
own rule, and under that of our Mahomedan and Hindu prede- 
cessors. 

• Even had th« lata Raia not adopted a eon, he would still have left an heir in the 
person of the nearest of his bho4 r«latwe$, whoever he might have been. There »•» m 
mt, no expression m "Ae treaty which can be eonstmed to oar any pariicular class 
Aeirs. 
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Are we preppd to set these obligations aside, to interpret 
treaties according to our own fashion, and to pronounce the 
rights of prescription to be obsolete ? And, after having done so. 
what is to be our gain ? Uniformity of rule, and two or three 
lakhs of surplus revenue, —for after payment of pensions, estab* 
lishments, and salaries, it could scarcely be more.* But, will a 
foreign government, with all its uniformity, be more popular or 
more efficientthan thelate one, under judicious British control? 
Will the people, now happy and thriving, be more prosperous 
andcontented then ? Will the higher classes, which now lorin a 
connecting link between the rulers and tho peasantry, bo main- 
tained ? Will our public improvemeiitsf surpass in magnitude 
and utility the magnificent works which have been executed in 
the late reign ? Will hospitals and dispensaries be more libe- 
rally supported ? Will education, English and Vernacular, be 
more extensively diffused ? Will greater facilities be alibrded 
for the propagation of the Christian faith? We will leave each 
of our readers to answer these questions for himself, according 
to his own individual experience of the benelits of British rule. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist on these matters, 
there is one point on which the sentiments of nil wise and good 
statesmen are in cordial unison — the supreme importance of 
maintaining our good name unimpaired. Let us then hold fast 
our pledged faith, whether direct or implied, without wavering. 
Let us give a fair and liberal coiistructioii to our treaties. Let 
us beware of affixing a strained limitation to their stipulations, 
which the framers of them never contemplated, and which the 
ordinary and grammatical accoptation of tho words does not 
warrant. The whole history of our coiincction with the Satura 
state has heretofore been marked by the most enlightened libe- 
rality. We were generous to the late Kaja, let us not be unjust 
to his son. 


• The late Raja, we believe, was in the liabit of expending all his incitme, though he 
never exceeded it The military charges, some years ago, were about lakhs of Rs. 
and we euppose they are about the same now. If we pul down ibe civd chargee at !i4 
lakhs — roads, schools, hospitals, &c. at half a lakh — and pensions of all knuln, mcluu* 
ing those to the widows and families of the two last Riyas, at % lakhs more—we shall 
have little more than 8 lakhs of surplus, even under the supposition of the continuance 
of the present flourishing elate of the revenue — which, in the absence of tJte Court and 
its large local expenditure, is scarcely to be expected. 


t Thelate Raja, during his reign, expended on public works s sum^^ amounting io 
between 8 and 9 per cent, of the unnual revenuM of Uie Satara State, from Mr. Man- 
gles’ recent evidence before a Committee of the Houm of Commons, it appearo t^t 
die sums expended in similar works, by the British Indian Ooveniroenl, daring the last 
fourteen years have not exceeded § per cent, of the revenue. 
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Aet. VI. — 1. Scenes in a Soldiers life, being a connected 
narrative of the principal military events in Sindh, Belu- 
chistan, and Affghanistan, during 1839, 1840, 1841, 1848, 
and 1843, under Generals Lord Keane, Brooks, Sir R. Sale, 
Wiltshire, Bollock, Nott, England, McCaskill, and Str C. 
Napier ; by J. H. W. Hall, author of Ethaldi ; the 
Outcast i" “ the Deserters^' dtc. dtc. Montreal and London, 
1848. 

2. Narrative of services in Beluchistan and Affghanistan, in 
the years 1840, 1841 and\M2: By Colonel Lewis Robert 
Stacy, C. B., Bengal Native Infantry, A. D. C. to Her 
Majesty ; employed on special service in Kelat ; and in 
command of the Ud brigade of the Kandahar Force. Lon- 
don, 1848. 

We purpose to have another gossip about military life and 
military adventure in the East. The two works, whose titles we 
have just transcribed, are the latest which have reached us. 
They illustrate, in a great measure, the same transactions, 
and carry the reader over the same ground — but they are ex- 
ceedingly unlike each other. Mr. tiall s book is the more 
amusing— Colonel Stacy’s (on which a brief notice was bestowed 
in our last number) the more valuable. Mr. Hall has written 
a readable volume full of the most extraordinary blunders; 
Colonel Stacy is accurate enough, though his book may prove, to 
most readers, as dry as a volume of old despatches. An interest- 
ing account of our military operations in Western Affghanistan, 
might be constructed out of the tw'o volumes. Mr. Hall is 
gossipy and anecdotical ; Colonel Stacy is stately and official. 
The latter might supply the historical ground-work ; the former 
the lights and shadows of military adventure. Each might 
furnish what the other lacks. Mr. Halls attempts at history 
are most grotesque, and Colonel Stacy is much too dignified to 
indulge in personal anecdote except when he has something to 
say about himself. But a judicious fusion of the two narratives, 
enlivening the comparative dullness of the one and corfecting the 
inaccuracies of the other, might result in a really interesting and 
valuable work. 

Mr. Hall has committed a grand error— but one common to 
writers of this class. He has attempted too much. Not con- 
tent to treat merely of matters with which he may be presumed 
to have some acquaintance, he has betaken himself to topics 
with which he has none. In an evil hour he has bethought 
himself of turning historian It was not enough that he should 
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tell the public what he saw and what he did, during some five 
vears of active service in Sindh and Affghanistan. Ho must 
endeavour to enlighten the world upon points of Central-Asian 
history. The result is precisely what might be anticipated. 
The success attending the experiment fulls lamentably short of 
the ambition it develops. It would have been wiser to have left 
history alone. This is not a muse to bo trifled with ; every 
aflront offered to her is sure to be amply avenged. A writer 
may tell us what be likes about himself, and so long as he is 
decently amusing, we are not likely to quarrel with him, even 
though he take some liberties with the truth ; but let liim take 
the least liberty with historical truth and the piihlio is up in 
arms against him. It is every body’s business and it is in every- 
body’s power to convict and punish the offender. The convic- 
tion and the punishment arc sure. 

A few samples of Mr. Hull’s historical accuracy will suffice to 
sliow how much dependence is to he placed on liis statements. 
In his “ Introductory Chapter” of Attghan history ho states 

“ A treaty of friendship had long existed between ns and that nation (the 
Aftldmns} ; but in 1837, tilings bore a curious appearance from the Joct that 
fhe Persians had gained possession of Herat, u'hiek established treachery 
on the part of the Dost!' 

Wo always thousht that llie Persians did not gain “ posses- 
sion of Herat." Hidierto it has been generally believed that 
they tried very bard to do so, but tliat not succeeding, they raised 
tlio siege and withdrwv. This is an entirely new rcprcsentnliou 
of the first great incident, of the Central- Asian draina and 
beginning with such a startling novelty as tins, Mr. Hall may 
favor ns with any after-originulitics and occasion us no great 


surprise. . , 

For example, as the Persians gamed possc.ssion 
Sir Henry Fane of conrso crossed tbc Indus willi 


of Herat, 
the Jlritish 


troops: — _ • V 

“ A lartro force was raised for the purpose (of invading Affgbanialan), 
ana Sir j^bl Keartook coimnand wlu, lieneraU Sir W, (kitUni, Fane, and 


Olliers. . . - 

Hitherto the belief has been that because the Persians raised 
the siege of Herat, tbc strength of^tlie army “'‘5'"“' •[ ** g'f’u 
for the invasion of Aflgbanistan. '7 

Fane did not take command of it ; but as m Mr Hall s history 
the Petlis succeeded, it follows of course diat the Commander- 
in Pbipf prnQfipfl the Indus witli tlie invading array. 

Serou we and ^.rd ElleuborougU taking command of 

the army of reserve at lerozeporc . „ , . p 

u 4 1 • forminff at Ferozepore, called an Army of Reserve, 

Q 1 
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Now we all know how Lord Ellenborougli lamented that he 
was not a soldier, and how he went into battle at Maharajpoiu 
and was nearly expended ; but this is the first we have heard of 
his military ardour reaching such a height as to impel him, bein^ 
a civilian, to take command of an army. , ° 

Here is another scrap of equally authentic history ; — 

“ The political Agent at Snkkur was Ross Bell. Esq., and Capt Bean 
was his assistant. Capt. Bean is the officer who, with his lady, encountered 
sucli dreadful liardships during the siege of the fort of Kahun, which he so 
long and so gallantly defended.” 

Wo wore under the impression up to the fortunate hour when 
Mr. Hall's volume was first placed in our hands, that it was 
Captain Brown and not Captain Beau, who so gallantly defend- 
ed Kahun. We had heard something, it is true, about Captain 
Bean, standing a siege at Quettah — but the dreadful hardshijis 
endured by him and his lady at Kahun are glimpses of history 
for which we acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Hall. 

There is novelty, also, in the following : — 

“ Mahomed Akhar Kliau, tho eldest son of the ex-ruler, had imbibed tlio 
bitterest animosity against tho British, &c.” 

Wo had always so road tho domestic annals of tho great 
Barukzyo family as to believe that Afzul, not Akbar, Khun was 
the eldest sou of Dost Mahomed. But we live and learn. 
Another scrap, too, of family history is worth noting ; Mr. Hall 
informs ns, that llyder Khan is now in England, for purposes 
of education! 

The infortnalion relative to our own functionaries, which is to 
he found in this volume, is often not less startling than that 
whicli relates to the different Affghuii celebrities. Tims Sir 
Alexander Burnes is created a Baronet," and appointed an 
“ Ambassador" off-hand — armed with almost regal power : — 

“ I must certainly say that a man placed os Sir Alexander (Burues) vviis, 
in a position aiqiroximatiug in power to tho King himself, was much ni 
fault at oven harbouring an opinion, &c.” 

Wo had an obscure idea that Burnes had complained, almost 
up to the day of his death, that lie had no power- at all at 
Kabul ; that he was a mere cypher — in a constrained and 
anomalous position. It was our belief, too, that Sir W. Mac- 
naghten was tlio Baronet, tho ambassador, in a “ position ap- 
proximating in power to the king himself." But Mr. Hall has 
effectually stripped us of all these antique errors. 

Hero we have an original portrait of General Elphinstone : — | 

“ A good, brave, and no doubt an enterprising soldier ; but nature seems 
to have endowed him with a bump of self-confidence: deep conception 
appeai'ed to have either never existed in him or enthely left him ; he was 
easily advised, and would listen to almost any project, &c. &c.” 
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We should have thought that a disposition to be easily ad- 
vised and to listen to almost any project are not very significant 
indications of the presence of the hump of self-confidence. 
But we live and learn. 

With, reference to the advance of General Pollock’s division 
from Pe'shawur to Jellalabad, in tlie spring of 1812, ^Ir. Hall 
wlio always denominates the Khyhur pass, the Kliivii pass, 
accounting for the halt at the former place, thus observes:— 

“ A strong division was assembled at Peslmwnr, at tbo moutli of tbo 
A7 m rounder Major-General Pollock, who was prevented from imniediuto ad- 
vance to Jellalabad by the inclemency of the weather." 

We had other ideas relative to the halt at Peshawur— hut wo 
bow to the authority of Mr. Hall, who is actpiainted with all tbo 
^ariations of an Affgban climate, and knows how iimcli less 
inclement at the mouth of the Khyhur it is in April tlian in 
March. 

But enough of this.— There are some other new readings 
of Affghan history, to which wo may inoidetitally allude in 
another part of our article, flcrc we purpose to steer olfstraight 
ill another direction, and proceed at once to fulfil the more 
grateful duty of pointing out what is really mteresting m Mr. 
Hall’s volume. So long as he speaks only of what he saw and 
what he did, during his five years ol servmc in Allghanistun 
and Sindh, he is a plea.sant ^ivacions companion to whoso 
stories wo arc by no moans disinclined to listen. \\c will let 
him speak for himself in this character and make Ins tennis 
with the public.— Here are some of the delights of a marcli m 
Sindh — n pleasant picture of 


“ sncKKNO IN Tin: mud. 

The oilvance from Minora to Knnnrliio tlmiiRli 
niemmcnt to the parties concerned, was a tedious and 
the soldier: havinR advanced ns far up ho ' ' V, “ J I roaid 
available, we entered a little creek, and rowed iinlil the 
ovviiiR to the shallowness of tho wider: vve had still a 
to march ere wo could arrive at the roi,d,-iio ''f , : I;!;,',', 

to our destined object No dillicnlty iniist damit a ' ’ 

must prevent his onward progress, il thcio ho ihc iiios ' ' J j ^ 

Micccsl. And therefore, thus stranded in the ‘ ' j,>h 

no almrnative but to attempt to wa e ‘ ,'i'aek 

ani soft, affording no rosistaneo « o'd -'k'' ; 

or tliroe foot deep into tbo horrible mass. m i outromnits and a 

that every man was encumhered with a “"f ' f 

pouch containing about five pounds ol ,,„|,i,.,J,ant inan h 

of which depended his hopes of snecess and sa^ty V” 
of one mile^nd a half ^ U 1^ 

U may seem, will not be ajpoct'yphal when it i. ^ j 
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along in this quagmire very much in the same style that a fly progmse$ m 
a jar of molaasee : some fell at every other step, others actually stuck fast 
many minutes at a time ; some were in imminent danger of being entirely 
and permanently submerged; others, overcome by the exertion, fatigue, 
and hunger, were on the point of giving un all exertion. The officers, being 
in precisely the same predicament as their men, could scarcely make any 
exertion to encourage them in their efforts to surmount the danger and diffi. 
culty in which they were placed : hut there is little which the indomitable 
resolution, courage and perseverance of the British soldier will not eventu- 
ally overcome ; but what a position to be in, as a preliminary entree into 
an enemy’s country ! what an opportunity for a slaughter ! At lengtii, 
after ternfic exertions, and Herculean labour, the whole mass once more 
found themselves safe on terra Jinna. The danger and toil was no sooner 
passed than it was forgotten, and, regardless of the pressing calls of hunger, 
they urged on, impatient of delay, until they advanced close to the town, 
which, as has been stated, surrendered at their approach.” 


As a pendant to this we give the following, 
from mud to 


DUST ! 


The transition is 


The sickness shortly afterwards disappeared, still the weather conti- 
nued very trying. During four months in the year the weather is very 
hot, and for six weeks blows one continued cloud of dust from about eight, 
A. M., to four, P. M. This moving mass of gravel dust is about twenty- 
flvo feet high, and smothers every thing which offers any resistance to the 
drift. During this disagreeable season tho situation of sixteen soldiers 
in a tent of fourteen feet square must bo any thing rather than agreeable, 
their only dofeuco against this battery of small stones being two folds of 
cotton canvas : consequently thoir flesh, their clothes, their beds, were 
literally buried in it. Some would cover tliemselves with thoir blanket, 
and try to sleep away the day ; should they be for one hour in the same 
position, a casual observer would scarcely distinguish the mass from a mound 
of earth. Tho food whilst being cooked, was filled with dust, and when 
placed unon tho dishes, before it could bo enteu, would bo covered thick 
with sand ; this, accompanied with ardent heat, and, its attendant, in- 
tense thirst, rendered the soldiei-s’ lives very miserable. Sometimes, during 
the blowing of the dust, it would rain, which, combined with the closeness 
of their small t«nt, inllicted a misery upon tho troops which exceeded any 
thing described by Bevesfoid in his amusing little work, clever and com- 
prehensive as it is ; and, if the proverbial statement have weight, that a 
man shall eat a pock of dust during his life, wo oat a bushel each in a year. 
The monsoon does not visit Sindh, as it does India, although periodical 
rains fall, move or loss, every year ; and in 183‘.) very severe and heavy 
rains fell, wliich did not at all tend to increase the comforts of the cam- 
paigners in that barren region." 

The following is not a bad sketch of 

“ AN INDIAN ARMX ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 

Having fmrly got on the march, it perhaps will not be out of place hero to 

f ive my readers an idea of an army on tlie line of march in the field, in 
ndia.as it materially differa from that of one in England, where the soldier, 
8unx)unded by countrymen and friends, halts at some town the same day^ 
weary enough, I dare say; still there is a billet, a bed, and a comfortable raeal^ 
although he has often a long way to go ere he finds out his resting placo^ 
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owing to some veiy great miamanagemont iu the arrangements of billeting 
ID Kurope. However, the march in the field proves a very diirorent scene. 
Picture the bustle, contWon, and excitement of an ormy on the march, being 
1 , receded by the skirmishers and advance guards, accompanied by tlie Quarto? 
Master General, who, in tlie most systematic manner, on the arrival at tho 
destined encampment, proceeds to calculate the relative distance requii'ed for 
each corps and department, and allots it to the paities attached from each 
legiment, for their fnvtlier division. They from practical arrangeinent.s, mea- 
sure the necessary distance for each individual and tent, marking tho spot, 
and awaiting thtf arrival, which quickly follows. The main body reaches 
tlio ground, and each corps marches at once to its (juarters. 'J'ho iiulividnal 
to the site of his palace for the day. Sliortly.comes the m.merous tram of 
lifiggage, carried hy camels, elepliants, mules, hoiN«^s, as^os, hiillocks, 
carts, &c. &c. many thousands in number, and 1bllo\\crb far exceeding ilio 
number of troops. The followers attached to the various jioriions of 
baggage proceed at once to tlieir sjiots of ground. 'J'lie tent and its liaggago 
arrive together, and all is ]U'cparcd to “Pitch Camp” A signal is gi\cii. 
and as if it were hy magic, a town, a foit, and a strongfold is formiMl in a 
few minutes. Guards tjre mounted, pickets arranged, and scntiics placed, 
and all is quiet and settled for tlio day. The Commihsariat pimrcds to 
kill tlio cuLtlo, and issue the provisions. 'J’ho baggage cattle are all hont 
out to graze under strong guards. The bazaars (one to each cor))R) open 
tiieir stores of merchandise, and expose it for sale, at an ononnoiis and 
extortionate profit, of which [ shall speak more fully in some fiiluro 
chapter. The authorities at the head are engaged in the arrangement of 
the objects in view ; emissaries arc sent out ; eliiets are roceued and nego- 
tiated' with for the siqiply of provisions; the woaiy soldier, alter siiiootlung 
down for his domestic comfort his parlour ol twentv-ono inolios hy six leet, 
lulled by the aid of that refreslnng genius, sleep, beguiles the long drearv 
hours of tho day, filled with anxiety, and overpowered oftenUnios with llio 
intense heat, rendered more so hy Uie tiiflmg ])roteetion under I'anvass. At 
length comes the night, and every precaution haying been talam, all is 
piepared ibr a fresh start, the cattle are placed in front of their to-inotrowa 
load, each soul devolves into that earthly heaven, which soon relieves the 
mind from the w'orld’s anxiety andcaic; at the dead of night is heard the 
tiampli )g of tho patrolcs caiclully xisiiing the guards and pupicN, and the 
leiiefs cautiously eliallenged hy the walelnng senfries. And shortly '*■’''** 
midnight are heard the shrill trumpets and bugles arousing the tired soIdiiT 
from the midst of pci haps dreams of tho happy hours of ho) hood and 
home. The sound carries with it a volunio of dn•ee}l()n’^ ; iiml in a 
few minutes nil is again confusion — \et regularity i^ theic , all on a tip too 
ofbustle-yet all is steady, and each at his place. 'J he eanip appeals as 
one blaze of fire from the darkness of tho niglit, and huslies of piles o 
hnishwood collected, being fired to give light to enable the pa< king ond 
loading to be carried on ; and should you stray a dozen yard.s perchaneo it 
will take you half an hour to find your place again. And I have o ieii seen 
from tlie* dream of the sleeper to the movement off He ground of moi^ 
than ifO.OOO souls and cattle, not more than half an hour elapse. J.ni?g 
ere day dawns, all are again on tho march i^tho keen rnonnug air striking 
chilly, through the wearied soldier, dmturhed from ref reshiug sleep and 
forced U) trudge along uu unknown path ; all pas^s on in sdence, nothing 
is heard save the neighing of tlio horses and tho heavy measured tread of 
the moving raas.s of men; Ime after line of connected camels and cattle, 
movT on ^cwcfullv guarded and guided by tho troops and foUowers, each 
oTheavy CmTokC rest, and Umg i^-xiously fo, the oiKnmg of U.e 
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distant horizon to orlmit the day, and distribute tlie welcome rays of tlio 
fiun, which at first are pleasant in the extreme, but ere a few hours are 
passed, become even more oppressive than the midnight air. All this it is 
which lias so much astonished the natives of distant lands and placed our 
system at the top of the tree.” 

A painful interest attaches to the annexed. Mr. Hall speaks 
of what he saw and is entitled to credit. He was one of the 
lirst to enter the tent in which was found the murdered body of 
j)Oor Loveday : — * 

“ In tlio meantime wo advanced cheerfully and eagerly, but slowly, to. 
wards the lino of cavalry, as wo liail to cross a plain intersected by deep 
and strong streams of water, and broad “ nullas,” or ditches, which greatly 
increased the harrassing nature of the ground over which we had to pai>s. 
And as wo did, the onorny's cavalry still continued to retire before us, at 
intervals, and very slowly, ily the time that wo had como within musket 
range tliey perceived that their object had been attained ; tlieir romaiuing 
infantry liad gained the Pass, and they immediately faced about and lied 
with the rapidity of a route, leaving their camp equipage entire, and a largo 
(piantity of treasure, ft was, however, not without voxntion that we heliokl 
Die mil joiity of tlio enemy wo had taken so macli ])ains to get at, thus 
Kcamperiiig of almost unharmed, and unscathed, dashing up the, to ns, 
apjiareiitly almost inaccessible sides of the mountains ; our guns played at 
intervals with grape and spherical shot, admirably aimed, so as to burst and 
meet the ascending foe ou the sides of the clitls, and it was the only siuiv 
faction left us to see them fall by dozens on the explosion of caeli bhcll, 
as they were driving furiously in to tlie Bolnn pass by a route wbieli sccuivil 
them from the attack of Mahomed's cavalry, oncu bad they been strong 
enough to venture upon a pursuit, which they were not in imy one parti- 
ruhir, jirincijially owing to the long and fatiguing mandi which their liorses 
had jierl'onnod the night before. Our skirmisliers, who consisted of ahunt 
one third of the Knroncans, being called in, ami wlio, we were glad to find, 
liad met with little loss, and being once more togctlier, our attention was 
now turned towards the deserted camp, in the midst of which w'O j'l'c- 
eeived a very handsome European ofiieer’s tent, which had met our gaze on 
our first set out towards their encampment, and which we snpjiosed to bo 
one taken in the overthrow of some small force, which was now become n 
daily occurrcnco. On «ur arrival at thodeseited camp, I with two or three 
others, ran immediately to the tent, and alas wimt a speetaelo presented 
itself! There lay the body of poor unfortunate Loveday, wutli his tliroat 
cut, and who had about that inomeut breathed his last. A native boy was 
weeping across his mangled body, who turned out to be liis servant, the 
only one allowed him, and tliat in consequence of his being a Malioinedau, 
and who used to cook for him, which none of the Brahoe or Murri Tnbo 
composing llio enemy would. Tliis native, who liad faitlifully followed 
and served his master in oppression as well ns in affluence, gave a most 
molanoiioly narrative of the ti’catment of Lieut Loveday daring his career 
as a prisoner in their hands. We found the body in the tent laid on a 
Rinall jiieco of carpet, with nothing to cover him save a jmir of cotton 
“ pajamas" or drawers. He was barefooted, and his ancles were lacerated, 
ow'ing to the friction of the chains then upon him. Two pieces of paper 
were near him ; one was addressed to liis dear sister, and the oCher, a 
partly written one, to a friend. 

It appeared from the tale told by the servant, t1iat every time the enemy 
moved their camp, poor I.,oveday was placed on a camel, a most uncom- 
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fortablo beast to ride, and taken with them, well watched, and often hud to 
vkalk in the state mentioned, ex.cej)t that his man boinotiiues gave him 
),i 3 turban to protect hia head from the heat of the sun. Often after ar- 
riving in camp has ho been exhibited in the bazaar, and buH'eted by now 
comers of their tidbes, and beaten if ho attemjiicd to remonstrate. And 
oiteu lias ho expressed a sincere wish for them to serve him as* they did 
the small force he commanded at Kelat; but ns often they refused, and 
seemed to take deliglit in being insolent and oppressive. Ho uttered exela- 
inalious of delight when ho heard the rejmrt of the slioU from Ins friends, 
mid his heart throbbed with joy at the prospect of being so soon uniougsl 
them, little dreaming Jiis fate was allotted, and tlio assussin in wailing, so 
hiirbarously to take his life ; for it was arraiigod, on the aj^pearanee of onr 
forces ill the front ot Dadur, that should thev jn'ove victorious, I,ovodav 
should be killed ; but the servant stated positivelv that Niisseer was against 
the murder, Gool Mahomed being tho solo instigator, for early at the lime 
of our advance, Nusseor, witli his mother, weie ibo Ih st that ded into tlie 
i’ass, and Gool gave directions that tho last leaving the ground .slionld cut 
the prisoner’s throat, vvliich was most poroiiiptonly eairicd into edcct ; a 
deed of double shame ou tlie perpetrators of so foul, and cowardly an act. 
Uevenge seemed to call aloud from every breast, and allliough iipw aids of 
forty-four hours had passed since tboy had tasted food or •'lent, and weie 
of course e.Ktremely fatigued, and, in faet, almost c.xlian-’tcd, they would 
cheerfully have pressed forward, had they l>eeii cal h-d upon to jom in tlm 
pursuit of the ruthless, and cuhl blooded muidcr*Ts In tlm same tent 
were found four boxes containing valuables, wbich togiUlier with the camp 
military chest, &e , were seized upon as pri/en.'’ 

There are some lively tlcberi[)tivo pussuges iu tho following 
account of 

“a NIOUT Mvncll AND A FOUAOlXO r\lM:i)l IMON. 

Wo had had some vciy unpleasant spccinicns of iiigbt marching, and 
therefore had no high anticijiatums of ease or comfort, but with the excep- 
tion of a few camels and men going astray in llm darkm-ss of tbe night, 
wo had no very serious disastcis. At two, A M , w(; halhd lor llm day, 
and at four, V. M , wo were again on the line of m arch. 'I'o jjrcvcnt acci- 
t^lonts on tins occasion, tho Artillciy were put ia the van, and jnveeded 
tho main body for at least two luiins. The road for ''omc disluncc lay along 
tho l)alf dried bed of a river, and aHorwanls siicti lud acro-'S a hiycly plum, 
which was not intersected by a dilch or a hillock, but tlm bcautilul giccii 
verdure onamelled by a thon‘'imd bcautilul, and to me unlviiowii, Ihovcis, 
S' emed to cheer and gladden every step we took 'I'iicio wuh a mild solL 
southerly wind which just brcatiied upon our checks, and wuflc<l on its 
J'opliyr a’irs that calm re fre.sliing glow wind I *bo iporc, welcome in fliose 
doMMt regions, because it mobt often liscs jusl alter the pasmng uwuy ‘d the 
faun’s stmrcliiiig heat. It eonliiiiicd to blow until after the gdoi ious oih ol 
day had sunk slowly and majestically to vest hchind tlm distant and l<iliy 
nioiintain ranges of Jliluchistan, leaving ns to jdod our weary way 
beneath the beautiful and glittering c.inoiiy of heaven for once we luncied 
we should find » niglit march miglit bo plea-ant; tlm bree/o ba< now 
acquired more strength, and iU refreshing c<»olness was doubly welcome 
now that W'O began to grow vvami and fatigued with mureliing hncourageU 
by the delightful scenery and grateful oiloiirswitli winch the night air was re- 
dolent, we pi'eased on clmorfiilly, Home of the men singing a gav and morrv 
Htanza, in which all joined iu the f.ill and hearty dionis with nghl goo.1 
W ill by which many a vvcai'y mile was beguiled of half its distance. 
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Tull of joyful anticipation, with no thought but of the dismay our pre^ 
sence would cause to the enemy on the morrow, we were still moving on at 
a very brisk pace, when we were all at once surprized to find the breeze 
suddenly die away, and the light and fleecy clouds which had been flitting 
along before, becoming slow, heavy, and dull. The bright blue of the 
heavens gradually became dimmer, until it presented one deep, dark, un- 
varied mass of murky gloom ; the bright stai-s became more andmoi-e dim 
until they began entirely to disappear, and one by one, star, after star, went 
out, and all was night. 

The column, whicli but a few minutes previously had been moving along 
proudly, safely and joyously, was now scarcely ahle.to advance at all, every 
foot being set, for fear of accident, cautiously, and doubtfully ; each restless 
eye being involuntarily turned upward, in earnest and anxious dread of 
what might next como. We were not long left in surprise, for far, far 
away, in the horizon, we heard the first low rimibling murmur of the dis- 
tant thunder, which gathered strength as it rolled along, and came terribly 
on — until at length, it broke over our heads in one wild, fearful and tre- 
mendous crash, scorning to shake the very ground we trod upon. The 
clouds gathered low and thick round about us. Lightning in terrific 
flashes, and thunder in awful bursts, alternately smote onr eyes and ears. 
Owing to the intense gloom, numbers of the men and caim ls were lost, ami 
every now and then, between the rattling and roaring of the deep-mouthed 
thunder, the bugles of the main body wore heard, shrilly sounding to recall 
the wandering footsteps of our struggling companions; still we contrived 
to advance, tracing our pathway by the frequent Hashes of the lightning, 
the rainl^iiU continuing to hold oft*. 

The dreaded storm at length came — largo drops of water fell at interval.^, 
a sure precursor to those who are ac(pniintod witli the storms of the east, 
that ore long, the flood-gates of the heavens would be opened \ipoii us ; and 
in good sooth, within half an hour, wo were marching in a flood of water, 
that spread over tluMvholo plain, and reachc»l al)(>\e o\ir aindes. Wo con- 
trived to advance in this state for some time, until the water became so 
deep that to proceed would have been impossible ; wo wcr»^ orch red to halt, 
and gather os close to each other as wo conUl, and in this state wo were 
compelled to await the dawn of day. ft is now impnsihlo to describe tlio 
suflerings of the men during the interval, until luorniiig came. Romo 
woro seized with the most violent cramps, which attacked many in tlio 
limbs, and others in tho stomach. So painful and acuU’ were their snller- 
ings, that many fell down struggling into the water, and shrieked aloml 
with agony, 'i’he medical oHicors rondered all possil>lc assititanco, and tho 
officers, many of whom carried a small quantity of hinndy with them, 
generously placed it at tho disposal of tho surgeons, although they knew 
not Imt that tlicy might bo the next victims. The conduct of the officers 
was most jiraisowovthy. 

About five o'clock, a. m , the day begun to dawn, and seldom has it 
dawned upon a more miscrahlo spectacle than that on which it dawned that 
day, and seldom by any heiugs, however miserable they may have been, 
has it been welcomed os wo welcomed it on that occasion, although it 
lighted us to a scene of misery, devastation and despair* Far as the eye 
could reach, wo looked forth upon a flood of water. It was impossible to 
behold it, and not to remember that beautiful verso in the eighth chapter 
of Genesis:* 

“ Tius doH found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
Noah, into the Ark ; for the tenters were on the face of the whole earth." 

With the returning light our energies seemed, also, to a certain extent, 
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to wtum : but we wore more than half paralyzed by cold, wet, hunger, and 
fatigue, and what was worse than all, m the prospect before ua, tliere was 
notliingto encoiu’age hope, that friend to all, when every other friend 
forsakes. Effie Deans said, “ Better sit end rue, than flit and rue;" 
a wise saying and a troe one, under certain circumstances ; but wise as it 
may be it would have been any tiling but wise in us to act up to its 
spirit on the present occasion, so we at once prepared to move on if our 
crab-like motion could be called moving on at oil. 

I have seldom seen a more distressing sight than I beheld tliat morning, 
and much as the men suffered, tlie cattle suffered much more, for many of 
them after staggering and floundering about for some time, would at lost 
fall, and where they fell, there they lay and died. To render them as- 
sistance was an impossibility to those who were unable to help them- 
selves, and thus we Continued our march, and at tlie expiration of ten hours 
we reached Kojuk, at least as many of us as formed the main body ; but 
we liad neither baggage, tents, nor provisions. 

Now and then a stray camel would arrive witli one or two tents, and as 
the rain had ceased at mid-day. or soon after, the waters began to abate, and 
here and there a small portion of land would appear above the level of the 
flood ; thither the experienced campaigners would proceed, and digging up 
tlie spot, were enabled to procure a comparatively dry site by turning the 
wet surface drownwards, and on this they would pitch their tent. Those 
who had no tents were glad to avail themselves of the invitatious of those 
who liud, 

to share. 

Their lowly cot aud humble fare. 

There wo were, thirty and forty men crowded into a small space some four- 
teen feet square. Rest and comfort soon restore the equilibrium of a 
soldiei’s temperament, aud we were now beginning to treat our late cala- 
mities as a jest, but wlien we began to overhaul our stores, first wo found 
our biscuits ruined ; our flour made into paste, before tlie fruit was gatlier- 
ed ; our rice softened before tlio currie was dressed ; our arrack so diluted 
with muddy water, that Farady himself, 1 helievo, would have been puzzleil 
to analyze it ; and as for our cocoa, it was, ayo 1 where was it ? none of us 
could tell. We were very likely to ho somewhat in the situation of ship- 
wrecked mariners on a desert Island ; we had water around ua, and earth 
beneath us, and heaven above us ; and lo ! all w'e had. We had, how- 
ever, this advantage, our ocean was fordable, and at no great distance lay 
a newly captured Fort, and one of us, notone of the sit-aiul-ruo race, took 
it into his head that where there had so lately been a marauding garrison, 
there would very probably be a Commissariat store ; he wm uot one of 
tliose deep thinkem, who make discoveries only for themselves ; no, with 
him once to think, wa.s once to be resolved, and ho cried : “ Hoy, boys, 
for a foraging party to Uie Fort ; I’ll engage ye, we find something to eat 
there." 

Away he dashed, and a noble tail he had ; their search was sliort, but 
minute and zealous, and they soon stumbled upon a magnificent store of 
grain, cattle and such other of those creature comforts as the natives 
usually collect to preserve that uuioii of soul and body which some of us 
believe to be Nature’s first law, and some, I fear, the chief, [lerbaps the 
only one, they care to obey. , , 

We soon alwrwaifis discovered a grinding-mill, and whilst some killed 
the cattle, prepared food, made soup, &c„ others ground the wheat into 
flour, and made cakes, &c., so that ere long we were feasting happily and 
plentifully ; and, as we bad worked our newly discovered mine to our 

R I 
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own saUsfaotion. we failed not to spre^ the golden *» jur fmished 

eomrades I trust under, all theeo ciroumetanoes, this litfle tnfle of felony 
w^n he overlooked, and that, for once, we may be looked upon rather as 
self-invited and famishing guests, than as danng and recHess burgiais, 
which we might be considered at other times, and m other places. 

Bv niffhtfall the waters had almost disappeared from the face of the land ; 
and the BUD, which, after a long, and desperate struggle with the clouds, 
broke forth about four, P. M.. shone hrighUy, glonously ^d powerfully 
until a little after six, when he left us as happy as though the mght of the 
21st of February had never frowned upon us. 

There is much painful reality in the subjoined picture of 

“ THE SICK SOLDIER ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 

It will be almost impossible for any one unacquainted with the life o 
a campaigner in India, to even conceive the miseries of an hospital m the 
field more dejected, lost creature, does not exist, than a sick soldier on 
along march in India; it must nevertheless, ho admitted, that the allow- 
ances^of Government to the medical branch of the Army m India, is on ii 
rYinflt liberal scale ■ surgeons, apothecaries, apprentices, stewards, and a 
rft extensive establishment of fiotless than three hundred attendants to 
Taoh Begiinent are allowed for the sick ; no stmt is given to tho allowance 
Sorts of any and every kind at the discretion of the surgeons; but it is 
rfTattenliorLinced by these -attendants; it becomes a more noniina 
diitv to them ; they are of different castes, Hindus, Mussulmeu, &c., aiui 
thov norfovm their respective duties in a certain extent, hut do not enter, 
into tliat fine feeling of humanity towards the Christians, as is shown in an 

Ufe^ ff the Uoops arc ordered to march, he must be earned in a 
indiolted on the shoulders of four men a days march, averaging about 
twelve miles. The chances are, on his reaching the new ground, {■l»»*ough 

thenon-arrivalofthehospitaltents, that he may lie exposed to the ^ 

of the Indian sun two or three hours in the palanquin, perhaps m a high 
Igo o" ^dysentery (and acvcral time, bavo I seen when the palan^ 

a uin has been examined, that the poor wretched man was a corpse , none 

know the exact time of his death ; sutficeto say, ho was alive when he e 
caino in the morning,) or on the arrival of the tent, tossed 
on an unprepared bed, on damp gi'ouiid, with perba]>8 bad brackish water, 
anil linviMo remain SO four, six, or eight hours, nefore tho course meal would 
Serel^y ludXnTeadTiiucd in a most rudo manner ; truly it may bo 
Ld overy nicety of comfort cannot be expected m a place like that, whal 
will bo readily admitted ; but it is merelv to point out the 
Oovernment m India, in placing so much trust in these native attendants, 
whoso general idea is to plunder the allowance 

fi-oin a conviction that the Europeans are in a sphere above them, and m 

fldels in their belief, contraiy to their caste, and adv^ to ‘'l® ’ 

dei^t onvthiug ; but they are too cunning : who is there thiU has weuw 

in\ndia,^but wUl agree with me in describing the general 

meniS nXe. toX that of tlm most hostUe to humanity, and wh(^ 
exti-emo craftiness and truly mean, dishonest disposition, render 
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most hated ? In short, Uie meuial native servant of every European feels a 
pleasui'e, and oonudora it a matter of course, that a portion of anyOung 
entiiisted to him, is his, and it is well known that an imaginary item in a 
gentleman's account of expenditure, is, so much pilfered by the^ servants; 
and there is no evading it" 

In the following the perils of vagrancy in an enemy’s country 
are strikingly illustrated. These arc, indeed, among the shadows 
of ihilitary life — but such catastrophes are not peculiar to 
Affghanistan : — 

“ STROLLING OUT OP CAMP. 


It happened about the first of May that for some time previous, pipe-clay, 
an article much used by soldiers, had become very scarce, and Lone could be 
got in camp for money, save a small quantity, winch two merchants brougln 
fi om the Ih-esidency, and for which they charged a rupee-and a half a pound, 
(throe shillings ;) this of courso was quite inadequate to a soldiers pui-so, and* 
It was necessary that something should he got as a substitute It had been 
discovered, that in the hills about two miles from camp, a great quantity of 
tlio article could be got, which, if manufactured would do as well as the best 
and a deal of it was brought into camp ; three young men, thinking by going 
further, lietter could be got, and they could have a walk in the fielJs, which 
was now a luxury, unfortunately bringing to bear the old adage," go farther 
and speed worse," determined on trying, and armed themselves with bayonets 
fastened to the end of sticks, but had not proceeded more than a mile and a 
half, when they were attacked by eight of the insurgents, who lirod their 
nmtchlocks at them, and shot one ; they then flow at them, and the struggle 
was very great ; the two remaining men killed two of their opnononts, when the 
other six succeeded in disarming the two poor fellows, who by this time were 
quite overpowered, and one who had received a severe wound, fainted from 
loss of blood ; these unfeeling wretches tied the two soldiers together and 
dragged them some distance, and kindled a fire, round which they sat for 
some time, smoking and amusing themselves by stabbing the two hound, 
miserable mortals, unable to defend themselves. They, not satisfied with 
piercing them with their swords, thinking that insufficient torture for them, 
liegau to burn them with fire-sticks, and after keeping them in exonieiating 
torture for some time, the men begging to ho nut to death out of their agony, 
were, according to their wish, killed, their heads weropanied off os a prize, and 
their three bodies left, as food for the beasts and birds It, however, fortu- 
nately happened, if fortunate it maybe called, thatan old man, a tranquil shep- 
herd, was watching his flock hard by, and witnessed the whole proceeding. 
At the cantonments, when the roll was called m the evening, the three men 
of course were missed, next morning the same, and until the afternoon of the 
‘second day, all kind.s of surmises were afloat, but none knew the right one ; 
several parties of men armed themselves, and went out some distance, in 
hopes of finding their comrades, but returned uiisucces.sfnl, till suddenly the 
old shepherd appeared with the three liodies tied on a bullock, carrying 
them to the camp, and related the whole affair. There were several versions 
of the tale told, but I managed to got the old man m the bazaar, and through 
tUe medium of the Chowdry, (a petty magietrete,) who wee an interpreter, f 
eueoeeded in getting the exact detail, which 1 give aa alwre ; ttie hoa^ of the 
three men would of course be a great pri/e to their eh, ef. and *o<tld cutit a 
the men to a large reward, though they lost two of Uieir numter ; the o d 
man stated that *e three young soldiers fou^t most despemtelv ; he could 
not say which of them kUled the Affghans. On examining tlie todies ttoy 
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were foun4 to be awfully hacked and ciit in several places ; the whole were 
quite young and had not joined their regiment more than three years, this was 
another warning to the men not to venture too far from camn, which was con- 
trary to orders. Let the soldier strictly obey orders, and he will be much 
safer ; the old man was rewarded for his trouble, and would no doubt have 
brought in the bodies much sooner, but was afraid he would be detained 
as being connected with the massacre.” 

Mr. Hall was present with General Notts force at the re ‘cap- 
ture of Ghuzni. Of the apartments in which Colonel Palmer 
and the other prisoners were confined, he gives the following 
account — noting down the inscriptions, which he found on the 
prison- wall 8 ; — 

“ Close by was an arch-way leading to the citadel ; two large copper 
cased gates, studded with huge nails, formed the entrance, and on winding 
round to the left, led to an inner square ; the buildings were of fine eastern 
construction, being ornamented with most delicate, perforated work, so 
joined with ingenuity together as to form a net-work, introducing most 
tasteful figures and designs. The walls plastered white and enamelled, 
ornamented and corniced ; the houses were of two stories, and the lower ones 
wore used as kitchens ; in one of the upper landings I discovered two 
oblong, dark, narrow rooms, which, on examination, I found to have been 
occupied by our unfortunate countrymen, when prisoners here for several 
months ; thov wore in a very filthy state, and tlie stencli exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. On closer examination, which of coui-se curiosity would lead 
to, several portions of writing were found on the walls, some written with 
burnt stick, a nail, or some other cutting substance, and one was in pencil 
I took a literal copy of every portion of the writing, and it will of course 
be interesting to my readers, as well as corroborative and illustrative of 
the feelings of the unfortunate fellows ; it will also fully bear out the brief 
detail given by me of the afi’air, which is taken from an account 1 had from 
one of the prisoners own lips. 

The following are true copies: — 

Firstf (written with a blunt pencil.) 

“ Col, Palmer, Capt Olston, (Alston) Lt Powett, (Poett) LL Harris, Ensigns 
Williams, Nicholson, and Davis, and Dr. Thompson, 27th N. I., Capt. Lee Burnet, 
54th, and Lu Crawford. S. S. F., prisoners in the fort of Ghu/.ni, through the 
treachery of Sirdar Shums-ud-Dion Khan, his brothers Gul Mahomed, Nahib 
]|^vulUh Khan, and Sirdar Mullok Mahomed, in having broken every article of 
two treaties solemnly sworn to. If on the arrival of any British force, the pri- 
soners are not forthcoming, avenge them on the abovementioned, and on Khan* 
Mahomed or Killa Maduf (a cousin of the Sirdar's) his brother Taj Mahomed, 
and Nizar Mahomed— they had charge of the prisoners, and treated them most 
Infamously, having once tortured the Colonel, and taken every opportunity of 
being insolent and oppressive. 

(Signed) ” C, Harris.” 

P. S.— 26th May, 1842.— Khan Mahomed Khan is said to have a wife and two 
childern in the power of Captidu Mackeson in Khanzez.” 

Second, (written with a nail or hard substance.) 

» If we are killed, let our blood be avenged on Sirdar Shums-ud'Dien Khan* 
Hlaar Mullok Mahomed, and Gul Mahomed Khan." 
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Thirds (gcratched o« ilie wall) 

« Let Sirdar Shums-ud-Dien, and all his brothers, be blown away ; Khan 
Mahomed Khan, and his brother Taj Mahomed, bo hanged ; and their followers, 
and as many of our jailors as can bo caught.” 

Fourth, (written with a burnt stick or charcoal.) 

” 27lh May, ’42. 

“ An Affghan^ by namo Futtullock, a Shikari, and an infernal scoundrel, must 
be hanged without the least mercy. 

(Signed) “T. D.” 

Fifth, (scratched on the wall.) 

“ Colonel Palmer, Capt. Burnett, .54lh, Olston, (Alston,) 27th, Powett, Lts. Craw- 
ford (Christie’s Horse,) Harris, Williams, Nicliolson, Davis, Dr. Thompson— con- 
fined in the Bala Hissar, as prisoners, since the 10th March, 1842.” 

Sixth, (written with burnt wood.) 


“ Shuja was killed on the 6th April, 1842.” 

Seventh, (written with burnt wood.) 

Mrs. Lumsden’s room opposite, iu which was written, — ” Thomas Porscy,” — 
“Teague,” — ” Kathfarnam,’' — ” 23 Rupees, 13th June.” 

Initials, &c. &c., were written iu every part of the rooms, evidently having 
been the occupation of the poor, miserable, incarcerated croiiturca, expres- 
sive of tljcir inward sentiments, wlien thinking of thoir homo and friends, 
who knew not of their condition, and perchance sliould never meet again. 
It is needless to comment on this, ns it will convey suHbdent to the mind, 
of the reader, to enable him to enter into tlic feelings of those who were 
so long oppressed by nn insolent and treacberons foe. 

On reading tbo portion of writing, stating that “Mrs T.uinsden’s room 
was opposite," I of course went thither, and a sorry bole it was; n 
small room in which were several broken bottles, an old tin ololbes box, and 
the head of a human being! I believe it was that ot a nati\o, I pro- 
ceeded lip a staircase leading from tbo four sides of the square to the turret 
of tbo place, which was high, and afforded a beautiful view ; this lunried 
also a nice promenade, and at each cornei was a ba-stion. in which was a 
small room, most elaboratf'ly ornamented, and w'as used by the efiiefs as a^ 
lounging room. A small window to each, under wbieli was a couch ol 

marble, enabled them to see for a vast extent round the beaiilirulcoimtty. 

the whole of which, for miles, was richly thronged with orchards filled with 
trees, bending with the choicest fruits, apples, plums peaches, gj aprs , 
in abundance Of such a variety of flavors were those fnnls. that it now 
became^h matter of taste and difficulty to suit oneself. J be grapes in parti- 
cular, varied in size from a cun ant to that of a pullet s cp. I weig le ^ 

' that exceeded half an ounce, and itwa.s common to bunches m 
two men would carry them on tho centre of a pole, to prevent 
them; nay eo plentiful were the fniits, both applce an ’ .1^ I ' , 

need to feed upwards of 35,000 head of cattle with them, duniig our stay. 

We have given some samples of Mr. Hall's hislorical correct- 
ness. A better illustration, however, of lus accurapMs not o be 
found, than that supplied by bis account of the of 

General England at Hykulzie. It appears desirable on more 
accounts than one, that we should dissect this passage. It com- 

The General (Nott) thought it better to await the arrival of. 
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Maior General Sir R. England, who was ddly expected to croM Uie Komk 
heiffhts from Qiiettah with a reinforcement for the Upper Provinces and a 
convoy of stores, cattle and treasure. There being still no raaU, we were 
auito in the dark as to when his movement towards Candahar would be 
made At length a courier arrived with news for Nott, ^d re^rUng tlie 
departure of General England early in February from Quettah to 
Kandahar.” 

England left Quettah not “ early in February,”' but on the 
26ih of March. 

« With a large convoy of cattle and a force consisting of eight guns, 
three Begimcnts of Light Cavalry. H. M’s. 41st Regiment. 21st Ucgimeut 
of Native Infantry, and eight Light Companies of ailferent oonis forming 

a Light Battalion It appeared that on their reaching their second 

day’s stage, a strong body of the enemy, who had long held possession ^of 
the passes, intercepted their route.” 

Now iho force with which General England left Quettah, not 
earlv in February but lute in March, consisted of not one half the 
miniber of troops mustered by Mr. Hall. A little acquaintnneo 
witli camps might, we think, liave satisfied even a purveyor, 
that a force sucli ns is here collected in type, is one o very 
singular composition. To have sent with such a dctacbmeiit 
tl.rcc Regimonls of Cavalry through the Kojuk pass, wouhl 
have heen nuite enough to have assigned any (.eneral Oiriocr m 
Christendam to a lunatic asyluin, England s own account 
of his force is that it consisted of four guns— one troop .id 
Light Cavalry: five companies H. M’s. list Regiment ; six 
companies liombay Native Infantry, and filly Tuna horse. I 
is not difficult to perceive how the three Regiments ol Light 
Cavalrv crept into Mr. Hall’s narrative. Passing through the 
Historian’s hands, a note of “ 3d Regiment Light Cavidry has 
grown into “ 3 Regiments of Light Cavalry ; and Mr. Hidl has 
apparently not sufficient military knowledge to recognise the 
glaring impossibility of the thing. 

To proceed : — 

Jilahomed Sbereave, who had been in our employ had joined th^ rebels 
and headed a strong force against us.” 

The man 8 name was not Mahomed Shereave, but Mahomed 

^ “'adU held possession of the Kojuk heights, cutlii.g off all supphe® 
*.nii-fl«t>ondeuce from both Candahar and Quettah. On the approach of 
General England ho formed for an attack. The General (Urocted the 
a "^i w .,wl tlkfl 4l8t Reel with a native corps, were ordered to advance 
^nahm wWc^ WM t eH l y C.oa.o<l’s force.'^ The light company of the 
up a IHU, wmeu wiw Moi.. in M«v and lieutenant Evans ; the lino 

tdvao'S aTort* d^oe wheulbe sepoys Imgan to lag all 

to advance * spite of tlie entreaties of their European officers J 

Uok. The Portion of the line formed by Europe^s was.coii8i4erably »» 
ftont of the oUiers and were in acUon long before the rest. 
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We shall come to speak of this presently when wo consider 
in detail the causes of this failure. 

“ Mahomed haring pesseeaion of all the cover, took advanta™ of .i.»i. 
approach and seyeraJ of tlie 4lst were cut up. The Captain*oftbe^ iLlit 
company was killed and thecommand fell on Lieut. KvaSs a gallant young 
eftcer. He cheered on the men and I regret to eay, the majority of the light 
company of Uiat llegiment fell ; a finer set of fellows could not have Iw?, 
and their loss was much deplored The success ot the sllVay terminated 
ivith Mahomed. General England was necessitated a retreat »-ith a severe 

loss, blit I believe nothing could be moi-e praiseworthy than tlie comlnct 
ol the Europeans and the greater portion of the natives, on this occasion 
The 2 1 St Native Infantry were much to blaiuo, for it was believed that had 
they advanced to the cliargo with the list, victory was certain.'' 


Jt is always the way to impute a disaster of this kiiul to the 
haekwarduess of tire sepoys. General Knglaiul, we beliLne, was 
not slow to encourage the belief tliat the native troops failed’ him 
at a critical time. It is said that ho insinuated that ulihougb 
he and Nott united might have 15,000 men in all, they “could 
not oppose a whole nation witli two weak rogim('nts'*'-—ii)ean* 
mg that the only troops ho could rely upon were II. M’h. JOiIi 
and 41^t regiments. We believe that this was a good deal talked 
about in camp, and in a strain not very complimentary to the 
Queen’s General. 


“The cause of tliis catastroplie I never learned fmlherthau the Geniral 
was proceeding under the guidance of the Political Agent at (hicttah, a 
Lieutenant Hammersly, whose yoiitli was much against him. Jt is the prac- 
tice of tlie Indian Government to place young men (who douhllcHs arc 
exceedingly clever in a scholastic view) in charge of the political powers of 
certain portions of the country, wlioso duties I have already detailed and 
whose orders were to bo considered peremptory. Now when we consider 
tlie fact of an e.xperienced General, like England, Nott, or Pollock, com- 
manding a large army, and necessitated to act under the directions of 
a more boy, whose negociutions with chiefs are likely to have heen niiblcd, 
owing to their taking advantage of his youth or consequent w'Hiit of pnic 
tical kiioVledge, the chances iiro ten to one against their success. Sir 
Tliomas Welshire would not listen to them nor did Nott.” 


The experience of General I'higlaml in Indian warfare was 
assuredly very great; and his pniclical knowledge of#the coun- 
try and the chiefs must hnxc been gieutly superior to tliat of 
the politicals. IIow far tlie disaster at H)knlzYe was fairly 
attributable to the ignorance of Lieutenant Hammcr.sly wo shall 
presently enquire : 

“ The force generally regretted the result, IcKt it should he said or oven 
surmised tliat; anything wa.s wanted to establish its valour, liiey acU;d 
nobly, and I was told by Lieutenant Evans that the affair was nrnst unfor- 
tunate; that the General bad been assured by Lieut. Hammersly that the 
route was secure, and there was no danger of being mtercept^l He told 
me that the conduct of the men. except tJio 2lst naUv^. was all that PnUin 
could wish ; and I must confess that whenever I saw tlie 41st engaged, they 
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fllwavs behaved most nobly and courageously. It was unfortunate because 
it WM tl.e first enaagement Sir Bicfiard had an mportamty of commanding 
in the country, but be was known to be a gallant officer from his eaihest 
career.’* 

This is a proof of the General’s experience” and ** practical 
knowledge.” But we may as well in this place, bring our quota- 
tion to a close. The Hykulaye affair was doubtless, “ most un- 
fortunate and that the force generally regretted the result ” 
we do not for a moment doubt. We generally do ** regrjt the 
resalt" when we are beaten. But that the failure was fairly attri- 
butable to the ignorance of Lieutenant Hammersly we may take 

upon ourselves to deny. . , , , i i i * 

It was said that Hammersly misled the General both by what 
he stated and what he omitted to state.— He was blamed for not 
furnishing England with a plan of the defences at Hykulzye ; and 
for under-stating the strength of the enemy. It was alleged that 
the works were of a very formidable character ; that they had 
been two months in course of creation ; and that the enemy 
had been swelled by large re-inforcements from Candahar, 
without the political authorities knowing any thing about it. 
In short that there was lamentable want of information : and that 
owing to this want of information the British troops were dis- 

Immodiately after the unfortunate affair of the 28th of March, 
General England wrote off to Lieutenant Hammersly to say 
that as tlie insurgent force had been much reinforced from Oaii- 
dahar and had so strongly protected themselves with hrca&a- 
works, itc. on the ground commanding our line of route this side 
Hykulzve ho should fall back to Hykerzye on the following day 
—his presence ttt the former place being of no use and only 
inviting the insults of the enemy. He had had, he said, so 
many men killed and wounded that his baggage was lucreased 
whilst his means of defending it wore diminished; and he added 
that as the enemy was a hundred to one stronger than anv 
one imagined,” he must wait for reinforcements until he could 

*^Now, fim as regards the defences. They were not the works 
of two mouths— but might easily have been and probably were, 
thrown up in two liours. Such was the opinion of 
authorities after the successful attempt at the end of Apnl to 
form a junction with the force from Candahar, . 

this however, Lieutenant Hammersly had assured 
the enemy did not begin to make any prepwaUons to oppo^ 
England till the latter bad reached Kuchlok. Laeut. Ev^ , 
indeed, to whose authority Mr. Hall refers in the above (juoted 
and who was allowed by all to have seen the defences, sai 
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there were no breast-works, but merely a four foot ditcirflUed with 
brushwood. There was nothing it is certain, of a very formida- 
ble character. The elevations were merely the common mngah, 
such as are to be seen on the commanding points of nearly ali 
the hills in the country, and such as may be mode by throwing 
u]) earth and stones, within the course of a few hours Ha- 
mersly thought it very hard that ho should he blamed for not 
furnishing the General, before ho left Qncttah with a plan of 
the defences which ^yel■e not then in existence ; and that, in 
spite of the information received from different quarters, both 
as regarded the nature of the defences and the strength of the 
enemy, he should have been so long and unjustly accused of 
misleading the general in command. 

General England said that the strength of the enemy at Hy- 
kulzye was a hundred to one stronger than any one imagined. 
If so, no one could have expected to meet more tlian a dozen 
men there. Lieutenant Hammersly luul told the General tliat 
^fahomed Sadiq would very probably make a stand at llykulzyo; 
Ind he had estimated the enemy’s force at 1,000 foot and 300 
horse. The general opinion after the engagement, among the 
officers of England’s brigade was that tlie enemy wore from 
1,000 to 1,300 strong. Hammer.sly took considerable pains to 
ascertain what their calculations ^Yerc and he has recorded that 
the greatest number with whom be conversed, told liim that 
ho was “ above the mark in his estimate of the horsemen and 
nearly right in the numbers of tlio foot.” A imlivo who fur- 
nished him with a very minute account of the action, said that 
incro were not above a hundred horsemen. 

There appears to liave been no .sort of foundation for the 
htory about the reinforcements from Oandahnr, which were said 
to have joined Mahomed Sadiq’s cam]) before iho luckless 
i^^ttli of IMarch. There was no talk of such a movement among 
the Affghaii Sirdars, until after the affair with Colomd Wvmer’s 
brigade on the 25th of that mouth. Then it was proposed 
that a party should proceed towards the Kojuk. Tiic iiniia- 
lion from Mahomed Sadiq seemed to come opportunely 
enough. Their spirits greatly dashed by the failure of tlieir 
efforts in the neighbourhood of Caudahnr, the Dtirani chiefs 
were about to break up their camp, wJien news arrived of the 
fall of Ghuzni. Expecting reinforcements from Shuins-u-din 
they rallied at Dehli, some 35 miles to the north of Candahar, 
where they heard of General Plngland’s departure from Qucttali 
with treasure, and received a pressing invitation from Mahomed 
‘Sadiq to proceed southward to intercept the convoy. ( This was 

tlie end of March. It could not have been before the 28th.) 

8 J 
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Of the confederate cliiefs, Mirza Ahmed, Mahomed A_ttah Khan, 
nnd Svrlul Khan ^vere left with the Prince, Suftur Jung, whilst 

the remainder crossed the Urghiindab and proceeded southward 

towards the Koiuk; hut they had not been a couple ef days 
in company before they quarrelled amongst themselves and se- 
narated in all directions-Salu Khan alone proceeding towards 
Ihe Koiuk. This we believe to be the true history of 
die movement from Candahar. How much effect it must 
have had on the affair of the 28th of March we leave our 
readers to determine. Lieutenant Uammersly, in this matter 
was treated with cruel injustice. He was a fine high-spmted 
voting fellow— bvit this was more than ho could bear. He felt 
acutely the wrong that was done him : and it is said that he 
sunk under it. But his merits are now fully recognised through- 

nut the service to which he belonged. , rw . i. r 

We may as well give in this place Colonel Stacy s account of 

this disastrous llykulzye affair 

.. Tl .0 "Pti. was a sad day forus ; wo wore fairly beaten. Wo marched oarh 

ly aftf ,i,rciicmy were in force in tlio valley whicli lies 
myself once, when hy myself, after leaving (i. - 

f V'l.nmmim for Quetta. 1 examined tlie valley miiiutoly 
noral men here and there, making for the enomv’s 

lull OH tbolLlt, ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ battalion, under that gftlluiit 

and I wore ' ‘ wont ium the very centre ef the body of men. and 

8evevaUbvavnellb>veif> urea iiu . smaller 

comrades, but vv ore r»eveiUc(^ l^tweeu these two bills, hid the column from 
it was evident diet the light battalion 
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l>eaten back, and rallying in disorder. 1 passed Major Apthorp, wounded, 
Hiid being led to the rear; I think Assistant-Surgeon Davidson was 
witli liini. He was sensible when I passed. The liglit companies had 
rallied, and I walked on towards her Majesty’s 41st on iho extremo 
right. General England and his staff were dismomjted, and sUnding 
in conversation, not far from where the light companies had rallied. 
I joined them. It was useless to stand and lament over what could not bo 
recalled. A retreat was determined upon. I observed to tbo general that 
tlio day might be retrieved, and offered to load into the intrenched position 
\^ilh mo men, properly supported; and I am confident that I should have 
(.nccceded. The men were in courage, and anxious to recover the bodies 
of tlioir comrades. The general replied, ho luid not men. I projiosod thpt 
the left hill should be attacked first, as it commanded tbo smaller one. 
Tlio enemy were certainly in strength, and very boUl ; but our men burned 
with rage at seeing their comrades cut up before tboir eyes I think I 
jiressed my offer three times, tlie last time voluntcoviiig to lead with f^O men; 
liiit the general felt he had too few, and that the stake was too great ; tliero 
wore some lacs of rupees in the waggons. After about a quarter of an 
hour, the general resolved to retreat, and wait at Quetta until the arrival of 
tlie detachment whi(th was to have joined us hero. I was aske<l for tho 
nearest water, which I pointed out. and begged tlie general to remain until 
1 sliould find a sjiot by w'hiob we could take the guns across the ravines on 
our right. A place was soon discovered, and tlie retreat commenced: it was 
evening before wo reached Niali Bazaar." » 


It was certainly a most unfortunate affair, and not cjisy the 
work of extracting any good from it; but the pliilosophic tem- 
perament of Colonel Htacy found a dro]) of comfort at iho hot- 
tom of the cup. On the 31st, he wrote to Goueral England: 
The affair of the 28th, however distressing has not been un- 
productive of good. It has shown us, besides otlicr factfl, that 
our intelligence is next to nothing, our information so imper- 
fect that the existence of tho intrenched position, wliich it 
appears the enemy had been engaged on tho last two months, 
was utterly unknown to u.s; nor .should wo, I believe, liavo 
learnt that similar work.s have been prepared in the Kojiik, 
but for an advance on Ilvkulzyc. Lot it he ol>sorvo<l, that onr 
ignorance of the existence of this intrenclimciit and the lime 
necessarily taken to prepare it, prove no less onr want of (om 
mon information beyond our picipiets, than the nstomshing 
unanimity which is leagned*ngainst us. 

This does not seem to us to indicate very great s.igaeitv on 
the part of Colonel Stacy. Such defences as were eiuAct a 
Ilykulzye were not necessarily a work of time ; and t ic as ,o 
nishing unanimity among our enemies was siieh, that I. le t m s 
proceeding to the assistance of Mahomed Sadirj, e ' -ni . 
separated in the course of two days, and in a \oiy s lor i i 
•after the victory of H)kiilzyc the troops at that p ace were . or- 
reetly described as a mere rabble, ami Sain Khan, > . 
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one of the Sirdars from Oandahar who got as far as the Kojuk 
was quarrelling vigorously with Mahomed Sadiq. Colonel Stacy 
himself furnishes ample information upon this latter point. “ It 
appeared,” he writes “that Mahomed Sadiq and Salu Khan 
' were jealous of each other. The latter was appealed to by 

* the Peshinis, who looked upon him as their head, against 

* the conduct of Mahomed Sadiq and his rabble, who took 

* twenty sheep a-day for their consumption and refused pay-. 

* ment Again Salu Khan was displeased that the other 

* .should assume authority over him. The day preceding the 
‘ action, Salu Khan was sent for by Mahomed Sadiq to be 
' at his post, but he made some excuse, and did not join until 
‘ the next morning, after the action had commenced. Subse- 
‘ quently, when I was treating with Salu Khan, I heard that, 

‘ in order to ruin Mahomed Sadiq, he had discouraged this 
' choice troops with him by telling them that we had now 

* brought two armies, and that it was folly to stand and be killed 

‘ by guns, &o. All this certainly indicates “ astonishing 

unanimity.” 

We now return for a littlo while to Mr. Hall, who carries 
England safely through the Kojuk in the following brief 
passage : — 

“ After a short time a courier arrived with news to the General, tlait 
England was to make a second attempt to advance on the 1st of Marcli; 
and Nott under the impression that the enemy had got possession of tlio 
Kojuk heights, despatched a brigade of two regiments and four guns, to tlie 
pass in order to act in conjunction with General England, who was on tlio 
other side, and thus hem in the enemy and at once capture him. On Iheir 
amval, however they found that the foe hod disappeared and the wliolo re- 
turned to Candahar without even the risk of placing a spot on British fame.” 

As England made his first attempt on the 28th of March we 
need not say that he did not make his second on the 1st of 
that month. It was on the 28th of April that England found 
himself a second time at Hykulzye. Whether there was any 
*“ risk of placing a spot on British fame,” we do not very well 
know ; but General England obviously thought that he had achiev- 
ed something considerable in dispersing the enemy on that occa- 
sion. It is right, too, that the troops should have full credit. 
Colonel Stacy says, “they advanced in excellent order, led by 
‘ their gallant commander, and the Affgbans moved to meet 
' them : but were dispirited by the determined bearing of this 
' party, and not one would advance beyond their last sungab. 

‘ As soon as the party on the left had gained the hill, the whole 
' pushed forward with a " hurrah.” The troops were as steady 
‘ as on parade ; the artillery practice was admirable. Discipline 
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I and tactics were too much for the enemy wlio turned and 

^ It is a pity that after this exploit England's brigade was not 
pushed forward with a little more rapidity. After the unfor- 
tunate affairof the 28th of March, England had fallen back upon 
Quettah and bad there begun vigorously to fortify his position. 
The General took some credit to himself for the orderly manner 
in which he restored and formed his camp on the evening of the 
28 tb, but Colonel Stacy gives a different coloring to at least 
one part of the affair. Our reverse," he says, “ appeared to 
‘ have affected the whole detachment. Kever was a camp put 
‘ down which was calculated to give greater confidence to the 
‘ enemy ; it was of no form or shape ; her Majesty s list were 
‘ huddled within the ruined walls of the fort of Old Bazaar, and 
‘ the commissariat and native regiments were in no order at all. 

‘ It rained heavily from 10 till past II r. M., when the full 
‘ moon shone forth. I did not go to bed and was stiiiiding at 
‘ the door of my tent, when I saw Majors Wyllie, Boyd, and 
‘ Davidson passing from that of the General who had called 
‘ several officers. I had not been summoned. Pointing to a string 
‘ of camels, moving towards the godown, I asked them whether 
‘ the men could have correctly understood their orders to load. 

‘ Neither of the three officers (to whom I am well known, and 
‘ wliose merits are known to me) seemed inclnied to reply . it 
‘ appeared to be a secret. This was not a time for scruples, and 
‘ I observed it was evidently in contemplation Ip retreat nnmo* 

‘ dintely, and earnestly begged them to return to the General 
‘ and represent to him that to attempt a retreat at that hour, 

‘ tho tents charged witli rain, would expose the . 

‘ fusion, disorganization, and destruction, 

' he would wait until day, I would show Inn. ' ^ ^ ^ 

‘ to Hyderzye. After a long conversation, tho 
‘ my earnest request returned and '“""“''"''"‘f 
‘ passed between us to the General, w lo a op ® J 
• mendation and the camp ml 

the following morning tho force moved o , a 

at Kuohlag,\nd on the next d,ay re^hed Qnetud. ll.«e '.o 

General began to entrench himself. ' 0.'“ ‘ ''.laJon] ite 
writes Colonel Stacy; “.plans jiajor General 

: ” 1 - 

.. Thn 8 especially tlie mb. spoken 
• A private letter now before ns says, mmoTe r«n do Bomelbintf cyn 

of in tbe highest terms. I atn “jto S* breast-work, where the flag 

with Europlans; a havildar of Sib was first into ine 
stood and carried it off in uiuinph. 
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‘ them or upon out-works, their labour not being suspended even 

* on Sunday.” 

On tile 10th of April, General England wrote to General 
Nott. — “ I am throwing up breast-works to protect the straggling 
‘ cantonments, whilst the walls of the town are also in progress 
' of being strengthened, and a covered way is ])repared to com- 
‘ municate from the latter to the Commissariat godown. I am 

* not aware if you know these localities, but I mention these 
‘ particulars to enable you to judge of the number of men 
‘ required to defend works of this extent.” To this Gcnoral 
Nott replied, that he knew them well, and that he could not 
help expressing “ surprise that tho authorities at Qiiettah should 
for a moment liave thonght of throwing np breast-works and 
entrenching that straggling and wrotclmd cantonment, when the 
town and citadel arc so well calculated for every purpose wliieli 
can render a post at all desirable in Shawl.” And,” added tho 
General, “ I am quite certain it may be well defended by 50(1 
men”* On the 17th (it was a Sunday) General England sud* 


• Thfi entire letter bna such a fine Soldierly flavor about it that we cannot deny 
onnelvea the pleasure of quoting it entire. England’s letter, a portion of winch 
have given above, set forth, in strong terms, the dangers of a forward movement mid 
the evil consequences of leaving (iuettah witlioiit a strong garrison, “ the impossibility 
of adopting concerted operations” and the possibility of being obliged to retire 
without cirecting any part of the intention of the inareh”— to all of which General Nott 
replied as follows; — 


“ CandithiTy 18//t April, 

Ria,— 1 have been favored with your letters of tho Ist and lOth instant. 1 have also heard 
of the affair you had with the enemy on the 28th ultimo, and deeply regret the result. 1 
have nltentivelv perused the (Government despateh of the l.'>th ultimo, forwarded through >ou 
1 have looked at our position in AlVghanistan in everv point of view th.at my judgment, aidi'd 
by three j ears’ experience of its people will a<lmit of. I now •lelihor.'itely note wh.st I 
consider to he neci'ssary to carry out tho intention of the Supreme (Joveiiimeut and to assort 
and uphold the honour "of our countr>. Even should the (lovernment ultimately dolormiiio 
on withdrawing the British troops from the right of the Indus— it would he impossible to 
retire the troops below the passes before October. The Troops at Oandahar are four mouths 
ill arrears, ana we have not one rupee in the Treasury. In the event of much Field Senic'' 
we should run short of musket ammunition and we are without medicine for the sick and 
woundetl. I think it absolutely necessary that a strong Biigadc of 2,.')00 men should he iinim’- 
(liiitely pushed from Quetta to t’audahar with the supjilios noted in the foregoing psragrniih. 
I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a Biiifude of three Regiments of Ininiitry, 
a troop of Horse Artillery, with a body of Cavalry to inarch from Candahar on the morning 
of the 'i'yh instant. This force will "certainly ti'e at Chummun at the Northern foot of the 
Kojuk on the morning of tlie Ist Ma\, and nossiblv on the ;J0th of this month I shall, there- 
fore, fully rely on your niarehing a Brig.ide from Quettah so that it may reach the southern 
side of the Pass on the above inentioiied date. I believe there can be no difficulty whatever 
in aecompIis.hing this, nor of crossing the Kojnk without loss, provided the heights are pro- 
perly crowned on either side. I h.ave crossed it three times In command rf troops and 1 know 
that w’hat I now state is correct. There can be no danger in passing through Pesheen pro- 
vided a careful and well or<lerod man-h is pieserveu aiMl patroles and flankin;^ parties of 
borse are thrown well out. The people of this country cannot withstand our troops in the 
open field. 1 am well aware that war cannot be made without loss, but yet, perhaps, the Bri- 
tish Troo]is can oppose Asiatic armies without defeat and 1 feel and know that British officers 
should never despair of punishing the atrocious and treacherous conduct of a brutal enemy. 
You say you not aware if 1 know the localities of Quettah. 1 know them well, and I 
hope I shall be oxeusod when I express my surprise, that the authorities at Quettah should 
for a moment have thought if throwing up*breast-works and entrenching that straggling and 
wretched cantonment when the town and its citadel is so well calculatim for every purpose 
which can render a post at all desirable in Shawl, and lam quite certain may be well defended 
by 500 men. Did I command at Quettah I would relinquish the cantonment— it Is useless— 
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denly struck bis tent, and went into his house within the breast- 
works. No one knew anything of his intentions but Jilnior 
Browne who had received the General’s orders to move his 
regiment ^nthin the works ; the artillery, tlio native infantry and 
the irregulars followed ; and the whole force was soon comfort- 
ably located as though for a long spell of cantonment life 
General Notts letter was received on the 'm of April By 
this time all idea of an advance seems to have becMj abaiKloned 
‘‘ So general,” writes Coloiiol Stacy, “ was the belief that th<i 
force would not move towards Candahar that Imusos liad been 
purchased and every body had settled down as if in a eauion- 
mciit.” But the letter from Candahar was unanswerable, (jeiieral 
Nott had despatched a Brigade of three infantry regimonts (not 
two as stated by ^Ir. Hall,) with guns and soine cavalry delails to 
form a junction with England’s detachment. On the ^(jth of April, 
the latter marched— out of Quettah. On the as already 
shown, it beat the enemy on its old ground at Ifvknl/ve — but 
when two or three days afterwards it entered the Kojiik pns^ it 
loimd that Colonel Wymer’s brigade had m.ub) better use of its 
time. Tlie pass was already oe(jupied by Briiisli troop.s. Wo 
give Colonel Stacy’s account of this matter ' — 

1 he force moved oH a little beloj’e dav lirohe 1 was d(‘la\(‘<l homii 
time by the unsatisfuetorv parting with tlie oliirK and al'n'i-wanU wf'iil to 
tlio ground occuiiied hy Murj Mull, to learn whrth.'r I ould, if iv.|uiieil. 
]U’f)cure horsemen to convey a lei ter to Suln Khan 1 ihi-n nxle |o (he head 
of the column, and joined (jcihthI I'.ngland la'foro the low ground and 
stiuitcd trec.e which mark the cntrnnro of the, d('lile lending t'l the Kojnk 
I’ass. ^ Having hoon over tliis ))ass four times before, each lime in eoinimiml, 
I was intimately aojuainted with e\ei\ turn 1 was liding with llie hoive 
nrtillery, wlion the lialt sounded. I waih'd full half an hour, until, liie<l 
of the. delay at sneh a moment, 1 went hack tt> av-it.un the eanso. and 
met General I'ingland, with whom I was iciuiniiig wiien at a ‘'pot near 
tlio liead of the lior.so artillery, he diNimiiintrd, called for liis oliaii, am) 
sat down, F explained to him that we were enuiing the dt lilo leading 
to the pass, and observed that tho Candahfir tn»o]n would roh of our 


Quettah is not a place for a liir^e ho'iy of troops. I feel (,liliv"'it to \.)U for pooit.n^ out the 
hiiin}' <litn<-ii]tio*< atlendiiiw our position. Inir \ou are .iw jre th.u it i< our first mul only doty 
to overcorae ililHcullics when the national lionourau'l inilitan ri'p'il iliwn is n.i coii- 

(■(•niod — nothin!? enn he accomplished without efioit and iiersewiume In the 1.10 p.irti 
m ^ourletter of the 10th instant, I h.ive only to ohsene that I h.jve not yet > oiileiiii>Uled 
lallui}; back. Without money! can neither p.n the lonjj arrears due to the irooi.s, nor pro- 
nire carriiiKe for field operationsj^l deepH rf;?iet this state of tliiii-?s wlinh onuht lu liaw 
hw*n attended to, months ago. Had tins liceii ilnne, J ahould now Imve been on my iniin-h to 
yhuzni 1 sliali fully rely on your Brigade being at llie Kojuk on the 1st .May or livrori-. 
*hi8 letter 1 request may be forwarded to Major Oulruni 

(Higt.od) W Nott, 


To Majou General England, 


Majm (Jcihiul. 


Commandtny S. F. I'oyre. 

I*. K.— You will of coarse psTCeive that I infend your Brigade piouhi join and accompany 
the detachment sent fronithUtoC'anduh.ir. 1 hase no c.illlo forTreasure or Stores. 
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sliare ot the credit of forcing the Kojuk if we delayed. The Column was 
at this time well locked up. I cqptiuued to urge this for at least a quarter 
of un liour, and finding that the General did not think it expedient to 
move, I hogged him to give me a havildar's party, and oftered to go in 
udvauco, and ascertain whether the pass was occupied This and every 
otlier proposition I made were refused. Disappointed in the extreme, 1 
went to the head of the horse artilleiy. Major Waddington, of the En- 
giiieors, hearing the halt had returned from the head of the column, com- 
]»03ed of Bombay native infantry, and joined General England, and, 
ohbcrving that the column was well up, begged him to proceed. The 
General still declined, and Major Waddington left. He was passing to the 
head of tl»e column, when wc spoke toeachot]ier,^nd found that our commu- 
nications with the General had been of the same tenour. We agreed to 
proceed on, and taking twelve men from tlie 'advance, we had scarcely got 
half a mile hetbre wo met some of tho irregular cavalry of the Candahav 
force, who very composedly reported all clear for us. We could only say, 
“You will find the Oeueral a little further on.” I accompanied Major 
Waddington to shew the gun-road, by tho water-coui'se, and, as wo walked on, 
wo found tho Kojuk crowned by parties of thoJiud, Kith, and 36Lh regimonla 
of Bengal Native Infantry, part of the force sent under Lieutenant-Oolonel 
Wymer by Gt'ueral Nott, from C’andahar. 

General J^ngland’s troops were much disappointed and vexed at being 
kept back, yet generously exj)resscd no jealousy at tho distinction won 
by tlicir comrades. These fine follows liad been led forward by Colonel 
VVymor at daybreak to occupy tho heiglds commanding tlie pass from 
Chummnn to the western side to securo General England’s party a safe 
passage. I have never seen o\u- sepoys to such advantage. It was im- 
possible to climb tho precipitous hills in pantaloons ; this part of their dre«s 
Imd, tluM'cfoi'G, been discarded, and tho men were in tlieir doties. As they 
shew'cd on every accessible point they wore tho admiration of all. I 
easily imagine liow painful it must have been to tho Bombay vogimeuts to 
find tlic Candahar troops in lull possessiou of tho pass hoibie they were 
allowed to enter it.” 

On the lOili of May, the force reached Candiihar — and tlicro- 
for the present wo must leave it. We had intended to have 
accompanied it further, but time presses, and wc are compelled 
to forego our intentions. It is not without a melancholy interest 
that wo have made these quotations from Colonel Stacy’s Narra- 
tive. Scarcely had the book reached India when its gallant 
author was removed beyond tho reach alike of friendly and of 
adverse criticism. It may be doubted whether he lived to see 
it in its completed form. It is bootless now to say anything 
more about tho “ case,” wliich forms tho leading design of tho 
work. Death has settled the question — has placed it beyond the 
reach of liuman adjudication. HonoriHy rewards and titular 
distinctions are now nothing to him. And having already, in 
a general \yay, expressed our mind upon the subject, to prose- 
cute it any farther in our pages, would ho a wholly superfluous 
task. 
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Art. VII. 1. P^t Office Ee/orm-^lh imporiance and prctc- 
ticahlity. By Bowland Hill. 1887. ” 


The Poet Circular. Noe, I to XIV, 1888. 

8. Beporte from (ht Select Committee on Pottage i together 
with ihe Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Ordered hy 
the House of Commons to he printed, 1888. 

4. Hansard's Parliamentary Reports : Debates on the Budget 
July and August, 1839, ^ * 


6, Sme and^ Prospects of the Penny Postage. By Rowland 


6. Taxation and the Funding System. By J, R, McCulloch 
1846. 


7. Post Office Returns. 1846. 

8. Progress of the Nation, By G. R, Porter, %d Edition, 
1847. 

0. De la Reforme de la Taxe des Lettres. [Revue de deux 
Mondes, May, 1847.] Par Leoji Faucher. 

10. Reports to the Chambre de DepuUs, by M. M. Chfyaray 

(1844), Vuitry (1846), Emile deOirardin (1847). 

11. Articles on Indian Postage R form, published in 1846, 1847, 
and 1848, by the Friend of India, the Bengal Hurkaru, the 
Calcutta Englishman, the Calcutta Star, the Eastern 
Star, the Delhi Gazette, the Mqfussilite, the Bombay Times, 
the Bombay Telegraph, the Madras Spectator, and the 
Madras Atfienceum. 

12. Post Office Reform M,S.S, By Lieut, Staples, Bengal 
Artillery, 


If on a careful and deliberate review of the great social 
improvements recently achieved in Europe, or now in agitation 
among the friends of progress, a person were asked which of 
them it would be alike expedient, feasible and gratifying to the 
general public to introduce in India, we think he would un- 
hesitatingly answer — ** Cheap and uniform postage. 

The expediency of a pleasure which shall secure to India the 
blessings bestowed on Britain by Rowland Hill is suggested by 
the positive injustice of the present postal rates, by the startling 
inadetiuacy of the revenue accruing from them to the imperial ex- 
chequer, by the importance of the class interests which a judicious 
And sufficient reform will benefit, and above all these objects of 
the day, by the manifest and proved stimulus that will be given 
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to civilisation in its noblest aspects, if we re-adjust this funda- 
mental tax upon civilizing ii^uences, and place it under the 

operation of sound fiscal principles. i j 

The feasibility of such a change is not less marked than its 
expediency. No vast, intricate and expensive machinery is required 
to enforce it ; no immense accumulation of capital to lay a foun- 
dation ; there are no invincible vested interests to obstruct its pro- 
gress, no paltry political jealousies to baffle it when near its close. 

Its details are not difficult to be understood, and are sUllmore easy 
to be carried out. Its safety has been demonstrated on the most 
magnificent scale, and in tlie most hazardous theatre which the 
world could present. It has been studied and approved in its 
application to this country by the local rulers. It is urged by 
the very department which in all other countries has, from selfish 
motives and contemptible jealousy, been strenuously 
it-the Post Office iiself. In England and France we behold he 
indecent spectacle of the Office 

would overload the subordinates with work. In India, the only 
question is-with which of our Postmasters General has the pro- 
posal for reform originated, and to which of them do ^e o 
the most liberal measure of it, as suggested to the Supreme 

^ is not a change in contemplating which an en- 

lightened Government is far in advance of on 
munity. In India, those from whose purses the postal 
is extracted constitute a select body, out of ffil proportion to the 
population of the empire or to its wealth. This is in evidence by 
the amount of the revenue. The most cautious statist feels him- 
self upon safe ground, when estimating the wide surface of the 
British possessions in India to be peopled by twice 
mnts as there are in the British isles. These eoiUribute to the 

coffers of the Company an annual sum of twenty millions sterling 
—and yet in the latest authentic abstracts, those for the yea 
1845-46 laid before the Houses of Parliament kst July, t 
following figures illustrate the value of the Post-office to die 

dian Excheque..- Charges. Beceipts. 

-n 1 Tlq ft 45 447 Rs. 6,59,819 

:: :: iSS 

• Bomhly, :: 8 , 83,568 .. 

Total for India. 19,69,356 ., 18,66,038 

That is, the gross receipts of postage from .imn le 

£187,000 ; while net revenue th«ro w none, for the simp 
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ftson that the expenses of the department rise to ;6 1 96,000, 
^rovine the Post Office a drain upon the consolidated fund to 
Fhe amount of nearly ten thouaand pounds a year 1 Such is the ■ 
,r.,U of a scale of charge that closes iu doors to the great body 
Ff the neople- For the People of India, the Post Office does not 
Bvist Not because they have no use for it,— neither capacity 
nor 'occasion for epistolary intercourse, -but simply because 
tw cannot afford it. To them, as to the most culuvated of 
flnecies belontf human passions and human affections. Itis 
eon who, though L regularly remit half his slender pittance to 
Catfed parents, has not beheld them for years, may 

nnimated by a desire to listen to news of that distant 
^rhearZrr whr^ he labours so untiringly. The husband 
^ rna for the family he maintains, provinces apart from him- 
^Tf and miriy thLe feelings are reeiproeated. It is true the 

p-k", 

IS renavs the unambitious scribe for his 

fruit or a hearty meal p y • i . j ,],o i, to convey ,tho 

labour. But when his receipt six or eight annas, 

letter ? Who is there ? Nine pence or 

out of a monthly income ol font or ehillings ? 

a shilling from the month y . P becomes impossible. If 
Correspondence under “'^^^S/^eeessHy com^^ to com- 

there be those whom emerg y either do so by the 

munioate with their absent ”*^jj’ij,itory rates of Government 
contraband channels whic P ^ medium of some 

have induced men to dev , district in which those 

neighhont chances to travel ^ 

connexions reside, -ine uovei 

for such letters. , je j,e sought for among 

'I’he postage-bearing classes ^ they are constituted 

the comparatively weal^y • community, and the mercantile 

of the European and East Indi occasion to shew, 

or litigious natives. Thelattei, as payment of tbed«« on iheit 

have many ways of evading th P y may term the 

correspondence, and It ^ the Post Office rests. Tins 

exoffem that the burden of support g ^ ^pterprising men. who 
body is daily t?- benefits of cheap postage and can 

for years have enjoyed *® “"j ^^pieiy the existence of a con- 
appreciate its ^ i,a evils through one or another 

trary jegiine, and have expo 
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^omce, till there has undoubtedly grown up through the length and 
breadth of the land a desire to be relieved from a weight that 
is felt to be intolerable and injudicious, exercising a deleterious 
influence in suppressing the development of our tesourees, in 
impeding the extension of our commerce, and in oonflning the 
spread of education with its train of purifying and. enriching 
attendants. The closer that our connection with the mother 
country has become, the more definite and intense has the feeling 
of these classes grown ; and they constitute our public. Any 
one who is a regular reader of the Indian papers can appreciate 
the strength of the prevalent conviction that the hour has 
arrived when the consideration of this great question can no 
longer be staved off. For the last three years the Press of India 
has not ceased to agitate the subject of Postage reform, amassing 
facts, dissipating errors, discussing objections and advancing 
resolutely — carrying the public with it — towards a distinct end. 
Nor have the conductors of that Press, singularly unanimous 
among themselves, been without the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of their brethren at home, who, advocating the general 
principle that every blessing the Briton enjoys on his natal soil 
should, if possible, be placed within his reach in every British 
possession, liave cheered on the Indian agitators for tho intro- 
duction of a cheap and uniform postage, the benefits of which 
they themselves have fully tested, and gratefully assented to in a 
voice that was unanimous the moment the scales of party fell off 
from their eyes at the command of Experience. 

There are not wanting some, however, to insinuate that the 
Press of India has been instigated to this steady advocacy by 
^purely selfish motives, and that it has far more strenuously 
demanded cheap and uniform postage for newspapers than for cor- 
respondence, — tlie latter measure being the one of greatest concern 
,to the public. This has been frankly and fairly answered. But we 
may well ask what is the value of such objection in itself. Admitting 
that the parties who discuss any question of policy are inspired by 
selhsh motives, the decision of the question itself depends logi* 
oally upon the intrinsic merits of the specific proposition. It is 
rare to find any measure thoroughly sifted and powerfully urged 
by disinterested and philosophical reasoners : how many is it easy 
to point to, which, maturely considered in the closet, have remain- 
ed for years a dead letter in political science, till soine important 
Interest has clearly perceived the operation upon itself of the 
evils that these measures tend to abolish. Then, impelled by the 
irresistible incentive of the pocket, the man of the world fli®^ 
to the deductions of the man of science, and lends his hwty 
^lud in embodying them; the familiar knowledge of the Mart 
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illustrates the abstract philesoj^h^ of the’ Lib^ry, and Withk d 
short time the truth becomes' law. ’ Iti the very subjeOt now 
under notice, when Eowland Hill first indicated the important 
results which were to be sought for by a refohn of the Post 
office, the enthusiast in the cause of human progress hailed the 
blessing in prospect to the poor and the needy. But the cold sneer 
of the sceptic was ready. “ How many letters did a working man 
usually receive, that he would derive pecuniary benefit from amea* 
sure that must heavily affect the revenue ?” Why confine this 
philanthropic principle to so slight and rare an incident in n la- 
bourer’s life as the receipt of a letter ?” Thus wrote the organ of 
the Post Office^ But as the rich and influential were also found 
arrayed on behalf of the .proposition, and the same tactics did not 
apply to them^with characteristic hardihood the same organ in 
the self same article assailed the second line of entrenchments 
with the reproach of selfishness. “ Mr. Hill’s scheme was not 

* only thus dignified by parliamentary notice, but it also acquir- 
‘ ed a still more powerful though somewhat concealed auxiliary 
‘ in a combination of some extensive merchants and bankers in 
‘ the city of London, who, as we learn, formed a coraD)ittee,and 
‘ subscribed and expended a very large sum, and were prepared 
‘ with a still larger if necessary to organise an agitftion in favour 
‘ of Mr. Hill's plan. * * * We... should readily accept the 
‘ evidence of Baring, Brothers and Co., or of Messrs. Glynn and 
' Co... if that evidence were wholly unbiassed by individual con* 

‘ siderutions ; but when we are told that some of the houses who 
‘ were most active for this Post Office reform, now pay such (to us 
' almost incredible) sums as 6,000/. 8,000/. 10,000/, and even 
‘ 11,000/. a year in postages, we cannot receive their testinioiiv 
‘ in favQur of a uniform penny rate as altogether disinterested 

* All we mean to say is that neither their individual an- 

‘ thority, nor the evidence which they so carefully prepared and 
‘ so cleverly produced before the committee of the House of 
‘ Commons, can have the weight which belongs to a disinterested 
‘ testimony, and we think that the great and immediate profit 
‘ to themselves has intercepted or obscured the views that they 
' might otherwise have taken of the serious difficulties and dis- 

* advantages to which many other individual as well as public 
‘ interests may be subjected.” Wo quote this passage as 
clearly shewing the hopelessness of satisfying an unscrupulous 
enemy by submission to his preliminary ordeal of motives, ine 
many must not be listened to because they are too uninterested ; 

the few because they are too interested. Like the Irishman at the 

halberds, strike high or strike low there is no pleasing such writ- 
ers. We must do then, ns the House of Commons did, scan the 
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facts and judge them by themselves, without oaring who set 
them in evidence, except so far as is required to estimate their 
value as facts. 

But the IndfJin Press has had another ground for dwelling 
specially upon the question of newspaper postage, because on 
that point the ample details furnished by the inquiries at home do 
not elucidate the consideration of the local reform. The English 
press is taxed, paying a stamp duty : the Indian press is not. The 
English press on the other hand, is free of the post office : the 
Indian press is not. The question, therefore, to bo adjusted in 
regard to newspapers assumed a new aspect. Was itexpedientto 
assimilate the proposed regime tathe home one^, imposing a stamp 
duty, which of course would be uniform^ and in return granting 
the journals the freedom of the Post ? Or should the Press cast 
in its lot with the Public, and free from that stamp which was es- 
sentially a tax upon knowledge, be assessed with such a postage 
as should bo an honest and remunerative payment to government 
for the service performed by it, of circulating the journals through 
the country ? In the adjustment of these points, it is evident 
there was more room for debate than on the question of postage- 
reform as rewrded letters, which the success of the European ex- 
periment hadftn fact decided. But further, the almost unanimous 
conclusion of the Press, to go with the Public, was avowedly the 
result of something higher than a belief that its own interests 
would be better served by cheap and uniform postage than by a 
general stamp. It was felt and expressed that, considering the 
small revenue which the State now received from newspapers, 
an experiment to convince the Court of Directors of the safety of 
a change was more likely to be tried on this definite fraction of 
the general income of the Post Office, than on the whole receipts ; 
and were it once proved to the Court that there was the elasticity 
it doubted, there could remain no plea foiTialting in the career of 
reform, and withholding from the community what it had granted 
to its journalists. The interests of the two in fact were seen to be 
inseparable, every argument that was cogent on behalf of the 
one told with equal if not greater strength for the other. More 
individuals would naturally write to their friends if the expense 
of conveyance were lessened than would subscribe to the papers, 
and besides this correspondence to be created, a large amount 
already in existence conveyed through illicit channels would fall 
into the Post Office. It was only desired that an experiment 
should be instituted, and there was every thing to justify Govern' 
ment in doing so in the case of the Press. 

We have been induced to insist upon this view of the matter as 
due in simple justice to the journals ; they being in fact strictly 
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guardians of tlie public interests TivluJie direcUy .discussing their 
OVD. And even in those cases in which a stamp duty was acceded 
to, though to the manifest advantage of the larger journals, it 
was avowedly because that change was better than none, and as 
a pis a//er, the more comprehensive and just one being appa- 
rently hopeless. They did not confine the scope of their exer- 
tions, until the result became dubious, and they have a right, 
therefore, to be treated as organs of the public desires Ld 
aims. ^ ^ 

That they have in temporary despair abandoned the wide field 
in which they originally took ground and receded to measure.^ 
personal to themselves, we can perfectly understand, though wo 
think the step unwise. It is impossible to mistake the strong feel- 
ing which prevails among us on the subject of postage at the pre- 
sent moment, and we feel that a temperate and full statement of 
our grievances, conjoined with proof of the safety of a reform, 
will unite the public of India in its assent to the weight of tho 
evil and the value of the remedy, and obtain for us the suffrages 
of our countrymen at home, -who have tasted both and can conso- 
quently appreciate our claim to their sympathy os well as our 
demand for their advocacy. Such a statement it is the object of 
ibis article to present. f 

Jt may be reckoned a misfortune to the cause of cheap and 
uniform postage all over tho world that its victory in Great Bri- 
tain was achieved so rapidly and with such littlo expenditure of 
argument. In the early part of 1837, a private and then 
obscure individual published a pamphlet, in which he detailed 
a plan by which the post might convey correspondence from one 
end of the United Kingdoms to the other, at the small charge 
of a penny for every half ounce in weight ; the immediate loss 
to tho exchequer being compensated by the introduction of 
simplicity, celerity and certainty into the operations of the oflSce, 
and, even in a strictly pecuniary sense, hy a steady increase of 
income which in a few years should result in a fiourisliing and 
permanent revenue. Such were the Man and tho Measure. Ibo 
Hour was singularly propitious. 

The postal rates of Great Britain were confessed to be too 
high even by the officials* and they were prepared, at least so it 
was said, to concede a reasonable amount of reduction as 
much as was consistent with the paramount claims of the 
exchequer and the efficiency of the system itself. But be- 
yond the official circle, those who were especially taxed by 
the Post Office remonstrated not only against the ex^nse to 
which they were subjected, but far more against the inefficiency 
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of the whole maoagement by which the deliveries pf letters ^ere 
rendered dilatory and unoei^n. Official inquiry into these com- 
plaints had .been aoporded— and at the time Hr. Rowland 
Hill 8 pamphlet^appeared, there was sitting? a Coiamissipn of 
Inquiry into the Management of the Post Office department, “ 
composed of Lord Duncannon, Mr. Labouchere, and Lord 
Seymour. 

It further happened that at the same lime the ministry were 
steadily drifting down the political current towards that financial 
maelstrom, — a deficit in the exchequer; and they were, therefore, 
reasonably anxious to make some stroke which if it did not 
diminish the velocity of their course, should win them the aid 
of popular sympathy by the bribe of a ^reat popular boon. 

Conjoined to these two great incentives to innovation on the 
existing system was the unsettled condition of public opinion, 
which awakening from one and another illusion of the many it 
had ravelled in after the passage of the Reform Bill, clung only 
the closer to the reliques of its magnificent ideal, and never 
failed to manifest itself with vigour and power when occasion 
served to shew that philanthropy was not altogether the political 
capital of a few trading agitators. 

Such was the aspect of affairs, when Mr. Hill published his 
scheme. The Commissioners had closed their investigation into 
the state of the ^General Post, and tho principles on which it 
was conducted. Still they summoned Mr. Hill before them and 
subjected him to a searching inquiry, testing his statements and 
opinions by those furnished by the Post Office functionaries 
expressly in comparison with him. 

Meanwhile the pamphlet had acted on the public with 
greater effect than on the officials. The immense advantages 
which the scheme offered were at once appreciated by the men 
of business whose ledgers shewed how greatly they suffered in 
pocket from the high rates then chorged—by the literary and scien- 
tific men, ne^^er too prosperous, who felt their means weighed 
down even by the absolutely necessary correspondence they 
were compelled to hold— and by the religious and philan- 
thropic bodies who perceived the great extent to which their 
usefulness would be increased by a pehny rate. In May, a peti- 
tion was presented to Parliament signed by the most respectable 
names out of every important class of society in the metropolis. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge backed the 
application by a memorial to the Treasury, in which it detailed 
valuable facts lelaUve to its own operations. And within a short 
time the Municipal authorises of London, followed hv those 
of several great provincial capitals, expressed in very abided 
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terms its desire for a serious and specific consideration of the 
uniform penny postage. 

In July, the Commissioners laid before Parliament their Ninth 
Report, in \rhich they spoke thus favorably of part of Mr. Hill's 
plan— “ We propose that the distinction *in the rates and dis- 
‘ tricts, which now applies to letters delivered by the two penny 
‘ and three penny post, shall not in any way affect correspon- 
‘ clence transmitted under stamped covers ; and that any letter, 

‘ not exceeding an ounce in weight, shall be conveyed free 
‘ within the metropolis, and the districts to which the town 
‘ and country deliveries now extend, if enclosed in an envo- 
‘ lope, bearing a penny stamp.” 

Mr. Hills plan, however, was a whole; portions doubtless 
might be advantageously adopted, but be rightly and vigorously 
contended that neither he nor it should be held reponsible for 
official experiments, the result of which we all know is fatal 
to bantlings* who have the misfortune to be adopted into 
the bureaus, being not of legitimate red tape descent. Ho 
WHS strongly supported both in and out of Parliament; and in 
November, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the motion 
of Mr. Wallace, nominated a Select Committee, the object of 
which was, — “ To inquire into the present rates and mode of 
charging postage, with a view to such reduction thereof as may 
be made without injury to the revenue; and for this purpose to 
examine especially into the mode recommended for charging and 
collecting postage, in a pamphlet by Mr. Rowland Hill.” Tlii.s 
Committee sat 63 days, asked 11,654 questions and examined H3 
witnesses exclusive of hinctionaries. Every facility was given to 
the Office to hold its own against the reforiner.s hy the selection of 
Its testimony. But the result was a report deciding for naiforinity 
of charge accompanied with prepayment by stamps, and tlioiigh, 
believing themselves restricted by the terms of their nomina- 
tion, above given, from recommending a rate which should occa- 
sion immediate loss .to the revenue, the Committee proposed 
a two-penny rate ; yet 4 distinctly stated its opinion that a 
penny-rate would not ultimately be injurious to the exchequer, 
whatever the temporary depression might be. 

During the official inquiry, an agitation prevailed throughout 
the kingdom which had a very material effect in determining the 
course of the ministry. We have said that the Committee was 
appointed in November 1837. In February 1888 , the mer- 
chants and bankers of London formed themselves into a com- 
®aittee, for the purpose of collecting and preparing evidence for 
the Parliamentary Commission In this body were enrolled the 
Barings, the Rothschilds, the Palmers, the Morrisons and the 

u J 
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Grotes, all shades of political difference being overlooked in the 
attainment of the common object. Large sums vrere subscribed 
towards it, and a small newspaper immediately established called 
the “ Post Circular, or Advocate for a cheap, swift and sure Post." 
It was circulated through all parts of the country by means of 
the very office it was destined to reform, and by the extensive 
correspondence it elicited, enabled the mercantile auxiliaries of 
Mr. Hill to baffle all the obstacles that would otherwise have 
been thrown in their way. The working clergy of every denomi- 
nation flung themselves with accustomed zeal and energy into the 
rank of labourers for a measure so intimately connected with the 
interests of charity, morality and religion. The Clergy of western 
England, the Congregations of Durham and Northumberland, and 
the Board of Scottish Disscntcr-s exerted themselves with equal 
and admirable assiduity ; and their testimony on behalf of the poor 
perhaps more powerfully impressed the public than that of the 
bankers and merchants on behalf of the upper and middle classes. 
During the session of 1837, not more than live petitions had 
reached parliament in favour of the jdan. During the session 
of 1838, 320 petitions with 38,709 signatures were presented 
to the House of Commons. In April the Committee sub- 
mitted its First Report and in loss than two months it was 
out of print, so great was the excileinent it created. By the 
end of the session, the entire result of the Committee's labours 
was before the public. The effect may be judged, when we state 
that the session of 1839 witnessed the presentation of 2,007 
petitions bearing 202,890 signatures ! 

The press was not less active in its demonstrations than 
the public. The liberal papers of course in championing 
the penny scheme only stood by tlicdr pn maples, but the 
imuniiTiity oven of the conservative journals \vns extraordinary. 
The Times called the cause of penny postage, “ the cause 
of the whole people of the United Kingdom against the 
small coterie of place-holders in St. klartin's-le-grand and its 
dependencies." The Standard “ promised tiio hearty concur- 
rence of the conservatives to a practical measure like the penny 
postage,” and insisted that it was “ a superior means to all 
others for promoting popular education." Even the Morning 
Post pronounced the reform of the Post Office, to be of all 
reforms, the one “ most justified by common sense and most 
called for by the circumstances of the country,” nay it went 
BO far in theory as to doubt wiiether in seeking revenue from 
the Post Office, “ we are not abstracting seed instead of gleaning 
from the harvest." 

This was an extreme opinion not unshared by recognised leaders 
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of political party. Lord Ashburton boldly pronounced the Post 
Office charges ‘‘ the worst of taxes, none having so injurious a 
tendency." Mr. Jones Loyd, another influential intimate of Sir 
Robert Peel, expressed his opinion tliat “ if there be one thing 
which the government ought, consistently with its great duties 
to the public to do gratuitously, it is the carriage of letters." 
Lord Lowther, himself long Postmaster General, had in time past 
pressed upon the government the principle that public conveni- 
ence was the primary end of the Post Office, as recited in the 
earlier Acts, and that revenue was a secondary and subordinate 
matter. 

The general language of the wary chiefs of the conservative 
party was unusually encouraging : probably they did not expect 
a stroke so splendidly rash in the eyes of red-tapists as one that 
for popular good should hazard half-a-million of revenue in the 
face of an existing deficit of a million. The ministers however 
liad calculated broadly on public support, and perhaps were not 
without hope of cominittiug their opponents to somo error in 
political tactics, the elFect of which should be to damage them 
irretrievably. They therefore resolved on a radical measure 
\\ith regard to the Postage duties, and on the 6th July, 1839, 
llio Cliancollor of the Exchequer concluded a long and able 
speech by moving the following resolution : — 

“ That it is expedient to reduce the poatago on letterH to one uniform 
rate of a penny postage, according to a certain amount of weight to be 
determined — that the ))arliamentary privilege of franking should bo abo- 
Il^hcd — and that oflicial flanking ho strictly liinited— the House pledging 
itself to make good any deficiency that may occur in the revenue from such 
reduction of postage.” 

After a short debate, it was agreed that the distinct discussion 
on the jiolicy suggested in this resolution .should be reserved to 
the LithJuly, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to move 
that the Report of the Committee on the J^ostage be read. Mr. 
Goulburn on that occasion moved a scries of counter resolutions, 
the tenor of which was that in the face of a deficit of T 1,(167, 000, 

“ It wa.s not expedient to adopt any measure for reducing the 
rates of postage” on inland letters to an uniform rate of one 
penny, the reason being that the measure had been introduced 
“ at a period of the session so advanced, that it is scarcely 
possible to give to the details of such a measure, and to the impor- 
tant financial considerations connected with it, that deliberate 
attention which they ought to receive from Parlianicnt. ’ Tho de- 
bate was long but iMiinterosting, the only ground of opposition be- 
\ug moppotvvmcucss of tlie measure uiid the peril of hazard 
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ing any revenue at that particular moment On division, the 
House affirmed the ministerial policy by 215 to 1 IS, or a majority 
of 102., Sir Robert Peel then moved an amendment to omit such 
part of the resolution as pledged the house to supply any defi- 
ciency in the revenue occasioned by the reduction in the rates of 
postage. The conservative leader was however not more success- 
ful than his lieutenant, the House preserving the resolution 
intact by 184 to 125 or a majority of 59. On the ISthJuly 
a bill founded on the resolution was read the first time in the 
Commons, which it finally passed on the 29th. It went through 
the Lords without a division though opposed, on the same 
grounds as in the lower chamber, on the second reading. It 
then received the royal assent on the 17th August and ranks in 
the statute book as 2 and 3 Viet. cap. 52. It was thought neces- 
sary to educate the refractory Department to the working of a 
measure it so pathetically deprecated, and accordingly on the 
5th December 1839, as a preparatory measure, the inland rates 
were reduced to an uniform charge of four pence per half ounce, 
except those previously passed at lower rates, such as the Lon- 
don District post, which were reduced to a uniform penny rate. 
On the 10th January, 1840. the uniform penny rate per half 
ounce came into general operation, the postage to be paid on 
posting the letter or double postage to be charged. The same 
day parliamentary franking censed. The use of stamps which, 
originally suggested by Charles Knight, formed an important 
item of Mr. Hill’s plan came into operation on the 1st May, 
1840, from which date we may fairly reckon the effects of the 
new system. 

Before examining these, it is but justice to the leaders of the 
conservative party to state that their opposition to the ministerial 
measure, was not merely negative as regarded the merits of Mr. 
Hill’splan. In many respects,itwasdirectlylaudatory of that plan. 
All they said was “ This is not the time to risk such a measure, 
and you are not the people to whom we shall entrust its working. 
Thus the Duke of Richmond, himself ere while a Whig Postmas- 
ter General but at the moment a strenuous antagonist of his for- 
mer colleagues, told them “ that if they brought forward a plan 
for an uniform postage at all, they should bring forward Mr. Hill's 
plan of a penny rate, and not one of two pence, as was recom- 
mended in the Report of the Committee of the other House. 
Ho felt perfectly certain that if the measure were to be put into 
execution, it ought t<i bo on the more liberal footing of a penny 
rate, or there was danger that the plan might prove detrimental 
to the revenue.” With certain regulations, *‘and a penny stamp. 
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he folt that in a few years, the revenue would recover itself 
to a considerable extent.” Sir Robert Peel, not less celebrated 
as a practical financier than as a statesman of enlarged views, 
spoke of Mr. Rowland Hill, as one ** whose remarks it was 
impossible to read without being prepossessed in his favour.” 
“ He should reject the plan not from objections to the plan 
‘ itself, hut because the pledge by which it was accompanied 
‘ was indefinite, discretionary and almost unintelligible.” And 
even far beyond this — “ If Government had maturely con- 
‘ sidered the details of this measure, had calculated the probable 
‘ loss to the revenue, and had come forward to propose, in this 
‘ acknowledged deficiency of the public revenue, some substitute 
‘ to compensate the public, he should have thought that suffi- 
‘ cient. So convinced was he of the moral and social advan- 
‘ tages that would result from the removal of all restrictions 
‘ on the free communications by letter, that he should have 
‘ willingly assented to the proposition.” If tliero were one 
authority on the Conservative side, which might carry equal 
or greater weight to the minds of our readers than this, it 
ought to be that of the most cautions legislator of the day, the 
Duke, as he is distinctively called. In his reply to Lord 
Melbourne, on the second reading of the Bill. in the Upper 
House, the Duke of Wellington frankly admitted “ the force 
^ of the argument urged by the noblo Viscount as to the 
‘ expediency, and indeed necessity, of establishing an uniform 
‘ and low rate of postage. The arguments in favour of it had 
‘ been more than once stated in that House by his noblo 
‘ friend near liim [Lord Ashburton], and by the noble Duke 
‘ [Richmond] who had filled the office of Postmaster General, 
‘ and whom ho did not see in his place. He admitted the great 

* inconveniences that resulted from the present high duties 
‘ of postage, tending as they did to the contraband coaveyanoo 
‘ of letters, and to many inconveniences that must ho obvious 
‘ to all. The object, then, was to reduce the expense of postage 
‘ and to establish in lieu of the present system a low and uni- 
‘ form rate of postage. With reference to the adoption of any 
‘ particular plan, he was disposed to admit that that which was 
‘ called Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan was, if it was adopted exactly 
‘ as was proposed, of all the plans, that which was most likely 

* to be sucoessful. He certainly felt it desirable ^ that there 
‘ should he a low and uniform rate of postage'.' 

On the sUength of these united opii^ons, disregarding the 
mere poUtical objection, Parliament resolved that an experiment 
shoulji be tried. Let us briefly exhibit the results. 
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The following tabular statements are redueed from the second 
edition of Porter's Progress of the Nation (1847). 


Year. 

Letters 

delivered. 

Increase 
per cent, 
from 1889. 

Gross 

income. 

Change of 
Manage- 
ment. 

Betarns. 

Net 

Revenue. 

Paid into 
Exchequer. 

1839.. 

1810.. 

1841.. 

1812.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1815.. 

90,014,156 
101,031,365 
234,860,903 
256,248,601 
263,090,680 
200,030,164 
j 329,161,811 

94 

133 

158 

168 

103 

232 

2,522.494 

1,392,934 

1,330,073 

1,610,479 

1,656,313 

1,736,282 

1,927,903 

741,670 

846.()90 

030,933 

906,7.59 

960,395 

974,365 

1,1)4,848 

131,730 

50,330 

43,733 

32,335 

93.061 

31,213 

62,469 

1,649,088 

495,514 

504,407 

611,385 

398,057 

730,704 

760,588 

447*664 

433.000 

608.000 

395.000 

691.000 

753.000 


The most superficial glance at these figures carries conviction 
as to the operation of the measure. Within twelve months, the 
number of letters sent through the post had nearly doubled ; 
within six years, it had nearly tripled. The benefit of the Post- 
office being now satisfactorily distributed over all classes and its 
weight similarly adjusted, it was natural to find that its statistics 
exhibited strong relations to the nationid prosperity : hence 
wo can understand the fluctuations in the rate of increase, its 
diminution in lH12*4fl the year of commercial dormancy, and its 
acceleration in 1843-41 when trade again sprung into activity. 
Still taking all in all~-“ If," says Mr. Porter, the increase 
should go forward at the same rate as in the six years from 1830 
to 1815, iho gross recei])t of the Post Office revenue under the 
uniform rate of a penny would in 1850, be eipial to what it was 
in 1830 under the old system of high graduated charges.” Mr. 
Hill had prcviouely shown that a six-fold im rease under the 
new system would )ield as high a revenue to the state as the 
highest rates charged. The last column indicates how steadily 
this revenue increased from year to year, and even despite the 
disasters of the two last years, we have at length Mr Hill’s most 
sanguine expectations justified. Genius is never without ite 
detractors, who are guided by no conscientious scruple in their 
selection of weajmns to assail it, and of whose artifices the most 
usual is to substitute the glowing assertions of some imaginative 
disciple for the doctrine of the master and make the latter res- 
ponsil)le for the consequences. We do not now tequire to be 
reminded that Wilkes never was a Wilkite. And Mr. Hill in like 
manner never wont extremes of bis less savant followers. 

He bad never held outl’allacioua hopes that the revenue would 
not experience any injury in its Post Office Hepartpient, 
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or tbatayear-or tivo-or five-wonld suffice to recover it if 
injury were maiafest. His own words are plain and pers^i- 
cuous. ^ ' 


In oonsidermg the subject of increase, it must be remembered that 
however desmable, and however probable a largo increase may be.Tis not 
counted upon as either certain or essential to tlie plan. The Jro, Jed reen 
lations are not founded upon the presumption that in tbeir'admTon Te 
revenue is seoured from all nsk of sufferii.B, What I have endeavoured to 
shew 18, fiiatthat It IS very possible the revenue may not sillier at all; 
and secondly 1 « h,gi,iy g V’ 

however, that the Post Ofhee revenue should siiBer even a si'rious iiniiiinf- 
tion It can scarcely be doubted that the cheap tmiismission of letters and the 
papers, particularly commercial dociimcnls. would so powerfiillv stimiilal* I he 
jiroductivo j)ower of tlie countiy, and tlmveby so greatly iiierpasi' the roveuue 
HI other departments, that the loss would ho raoio than compensated;’ 


Cautiotis this Inn gunge undoubtedly is, biiteven the possibilities 
it contemplated have been established as facta in a f(‘\v years. 
The increase of cnmnuinication imiat have promoted oidceis 
social, niorsl and literary, the effects of >\hi( 5 b we cannot ealf.'u* 
late in pounds, shillings and pi}nce ; it lias stimulated mn* 
nufactures and increased tlie miiional wealth, bevoml tliia, in 
modes whose pecuniary value we can appreeinte. l,et us fake the 
statistics of the paper*trade. Since 1H80, it has laboured under 
tlie burden of an excise duty of {\d, per pound, and in that year 
thequaiitity charged for duty was 108,047 pounds ; in IMIO 
when the postage act had come into jday, this amount swelled 
into 07,237,3o8 pounds and by I84r> it had risen to JJi 1,405,148 
pounds ! Yet it was this trade and that of the stationers wliieli 
so emphatically objected to flic penny post scheme, because the 
stamps and stamped envelopes might bo moiiopoli.sed under a 
ministerial job ! 

But beyond— far beyond— these merits of the cheap and uni- 
form rate in the eyes of the Tadpoles and Tajaiis of OHicc 
is the fact that the direct injury to the revenue has been 
compensated within a very limited period, and thus the fiscal 
success of the measure has atoned for the impnulcnco that 
adopted it solely for its philanthropic and scientific advan- 
tages ! 

We have quoted the opinions of great statesmen, flelivered 
d priori, on the prospects of Mr. Hill’s jirinciple of adjustment 
— opinions, tllb sagacity of which has been demonstrated by the 
result. Let us also record the opinions of a few great officials — 
men of what is termed great practical familiarity with detail 
and possessing a thorough knowledge of their department. Col. 
Maberly, the Secretary to the Post Office 


Considered the whole scheme of Mr Hill, as utterly fallacious ; he 
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thought 80 from the first moment he read the pamphlet of Mr. Hill; and his 
opinion of the plan was formed long before the evidence was given before 
tlie Committee. The plan appeared to him a most preposterous one, utterly 
unsupported by facts, and resting entirely on assumption. Every experi- 
ment in the way of reduction which had been made by the Post Ofl&ce had 
shewn its fallacy ; for every reduction whatever led to a loss of revenue in 
the first instance. If the reduction be small, the revenue recovers itself 
hut if the rates were to be reduced to the revenue would not recover 
itself for forty or fifty years.” 

The Earl of Lichfield, as Post-master General, of course voted 
with ministers, but he salved his conscience by a detailed expo- 
sition of his reason for doing so. 

“ He had turned his attention to all Mr. Hill's calculations and opinions, 
and had then come to the opinion he had expressed already in that House 
and to which he still adhered; and that opinion was that it was totally 
impossible, but that by the proposed reduction, a considerable loss to the 
revenue must accrue. He therefore supported tlie measure on entirely dif 
forent grounds from those on which Mr. Hill proposed it. He assented to 
it on the simple ground that the demand for the measure ^s universal, 
after three years' consideration — after public meetings at whicii the matter 
had been fully discussed, and the voluminous evidence which shewed a mate- 
rial loss to the revenue from the change had been published, petitions from 
all parts of the country crowded the tables of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the people, through tlieir representatives were strong in tlieir expressions 
in its favour; and therefore, he was entitled to come to the conclusion that 
it was highly expedient that this measure should pass into a law. So 
obnoxious was the tax on letters that the people had declared their readi- 
ness to submit to any impost that might be substituted in its stead, and on 
these principles he agroea to the plan.” 

These were the gentlemen on whom the execution of Mr. Hill’s 
scheme devolved — nnd yet it succeeded ! We Imvo preserved 
the expression of their opinions, because it conveys the lesson 
never too often inculcated on the directors of national destinies, 
that there are more things in heaven nnd earth to be taken into 
view when weighing the probable results of comprehensive mea- 
sures than is dreamt of in the philosophy of the bureau, or 
indicated by the figures of a misinterpreting sUitist. 

This brief sketch of the great British movement for postal 
reform, concluded in less than two years and a half from the 
original publication of Mr. Hill’s pamphlet, will suffice to show 
that the legislative triumph of the principle of low and uniform 
postage was the consequence of the evils of the previous sys- 
tem being demonstrated to be hideous and incalculable, at a 
moment when popular sympathies were of particular political 
value. The validity of the principle itself was appreciated by 
comparatively few persons, and the general public certainly, 
if one were to judge by the current literature of the time, was 
neither impressed with, nor discussed, tlie scientific merits of 
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the propbsed measure, or tbe theory of a postal reTenue. A 
uniform penny postage was a simple idea and a strikingly bril- 
liant one ; the pecuniary advantages to the public were self- 
evident, and it is easy to see how, when these were contrasted 
with the then existing system, the popular feelings should 
spurn the control of financial considerations, and enforce inno- 
vation. The victory in the legislature has been so rapidly 
followed by the executive triumph, that all abstract disquisition 
has been superseded— and we may fairly say that the principle 
of a low and uniform postage is one of the very few in 
fiscal science, experimentally established before the social mind 
was thoroughly inured to its ‘doctrinal stability. And it is 
precisely to this cause, that wo attribute its slow progress else- 
where. Its success, being empirical, is attributed to a variety of 
contemporaneous influences working concurrently with it, and 
legislators who may be too conservative of abuses, or actually 
too apprehensive of innovation, allege as a plea for their tardi- 
ness in following the lead of Great Britain that one or another 
of these supposed influences is absent within the sphere of 
their operations. One points to the constant increase of the 
corresponding classes resulting from the active progress of 
education, and to the vast diffusion of cheap literature, as having 
been greatly instnimental to the glory of Rowland Hill, and 
then he turns despairingly to his own neighbourhood where 
they are not, and affirms that the day of cheap and uniform 
postage has not yet arrived. Another considers railways to 
“ have done it all',” and it is currently reported in India that tho 
objection which the Court of Directors entertained to 
llardinge’s proposals on the subject was based upon tho ab- 
sence of the rail in this country. But the day is dawning, when 
these prejudices will be swept away with a rough hand, if they are 
cherished despite the countervailing influences of temperate dis- 
cussion. Already on the continent, — amidst tbe mighty turmoil 
which appears to have dislocated all human society, the end 
of which the Almighty aloie can foresee, but from which, inas- 
much as we believe in bis superintending providence, must bo 
educed results in harmony with his laws, and a higher and purer 
type of civilisation than existed heretofore— 'already on the conU- 
nent are evinced svraptoms that the People will not be bound by 
the pedantic Sophistry which fettered their rulers in many great 
and important improvements— and among these m relieving the 
taxes upon knowledge and the free communication of ideiia. 
France has at length resolved to tread m the stops of Britain, and 
from tho first day of the present year, it has been announced (^at 
an uniform postage of a very low amount will be the law of the 
land. A similar measure may he expected from her southern 

w 1 
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and eastern neighbours, as soon as their domestic troubles 
have been assuaged. They have long investigated the feasibility 
of such a plan, aye even before Britain adopted it, and nothing 
but the fundamental dislike to free communication natural to 
despotic Governments prevented them from adopting what 
financially they felt to be highly promising. We desire it may not 
be left to us in India, after the principle has been empirically 
established under every variety of aspect, to pine for its 
benefits j and with this view, we shall endeavour to show that 
there- are better grounds for its adoption by the legislature than 
its success elsewhere: that there are arguments as well us 
illustrations. 

Opinions on the appropriate character of a postal charge 
differ, and there are not wanting, as we have indicated, anthcf- 
rities of weight to support the heterodox as well as the 
orthodox, — speaking in a financial sense. The extreme party 
buttress their dogmas by the language of the original statiuo 
of Charles II. which declares that “ the Post Office was 
established, not as a branch of the revenue, but for the ad- 
vantage of trade and commerce." They consider with Mr. 
Warbiirton that “ the advantage of Post Office communications 
ought to be accessible to the whole community, and that the 
subject was in fact one which ought not to bo made matter of 
taxation at all." They fortify their position by the doliberato as- 
sertion of Lord Ashburton, that a tax upon communication be- 
tween distant parties was of all taxes the most objectionable. Mr. 
Jones Loyd’s opinion on the same side we have already quoted. 

Mr. Cobden, one of the witnesses before the Committee, 
viewed the Post Office in the light of a commercial establish- 
ment conducted by Government — and his verdict upon llio 
existing system as well as his suggestions for its reform was based 
upon this aspect of the question. In his testimony he says : — 

“ I ffiink the general feeling throughout the oommercial community has 
not been so adverse to the mode of managing the Post Office, as to the 
l^isiation to which it is subjected ; thp rate of diities, which of course 
ai'e laid by Act of Parliament, is not in the hands of tlie executive func- 
tionaries of the Post Office. That it is a total failure as a great commercial 
establishment— if I might so term it— is proved imquestionably to the 
whole community by the fact of its being stationary in the amount of its 
profits and returns ; we consider that the mode of conducting it has proved 
It to bo a total failure— commercially speaking, the greatest failure in the 
eountry." 

Mr. Stuart Mill, a writer of entirely the same practical turn 
as Mr. Cobden, takes the same view of postal charges, to judge 
by the following extract from his recently published “ Principles 
of Political Economy 

“ The common mode of levying a tax on the conveyance of letters is by 
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Diaking the government the sole authorized eftrrier of them^ and demanding 
a monopoly price. When this price is so moderate, as it is in this coun- 
try under the uniform penny postage, scarcely if at all exceeding what 
would be charged under the freest competition oy any private company, it 
can hardly be considered as taxation, but rather as the profits ot a busi* 
iiess ; whatever excess there is above the* ordinary profits of stock being a 
fair result of the saving of expense caused by having only one establish- 
ment and one set of aiTangements for the whole country, instead of many 
competing ones. The business too, being one which both can and ought 
to bo conducted on fixed rules, is one of the very few businesses which it is 
not unsuitable to a government to conduct. The Post Office, therefore, is 
at present one of the best of sources from which this coimtry derives 
Its revenue. But a postage mu^ exceeding what would be paid for the 
same service in a system of freedom, is not a desirable tax. Its chief 
weight falls on letters of business and increases the expense of mercantile rela- 
tions between distant places. It is like an attempt to raise a large revenue 
liy heavy tolls; it obstructs all operations by which goods are conveyed from 
jilaco to place, discourages the production of commodities ‘.n one place for 
consumption in another ; which is not only in itself one of the greatest 
sources of economy of labour, but is a necessary condition of almost all 
improvements in production, and one of the strongest stimulants to in- 
dustry.” 


Lastly, there is the school of practical financiers who do not 
disturb themselves with liigh wrought visions of popular en- 
lightenment, or doctrinal crotchets, the busy fancies of the 
political economist. The is and the can he are their subjects 
of meditation ; the he or the should be they cannot 

away with. Their business is to fill the treasury, no matter 
how soon or to what efiect it is emptied. A surplus is 
their millenium ; the prospect of a deficit, theif* purgatory. 
Such writers judge of an object ot taxation by two definite 
considerations, and two only — Will it yield anything ? Can we 
safely impose a tax upon it ? The iminonso profits derived by 
the influential classes of the British public during the wars of 
the French Revolution enabled them to bear a vast amount of 
exaction to support a system from which they derived their 
wealth, and the principles of taxation for them corapreliended no 
more recondite science than that which consisted in answering the 
two questions above, the leg*;y of those by whom taxation was 
originally viewed as “ the raising of money upon the subject 
to supply the necessities of the monarch. “ There cannot be 
devised” writes Blackstone, “ a more eligible method than this 
of raising money upon the subject ; for therein both the Govern- 
ment and the people find a mutual benefit. The Government 
acquires a large revenue, and the people do their business with 
greater ease, expedition and cheapness than they would be able 
to do if no such tax (and of course no such offiw) existed. 
But whke Government chooses to fix a monopoly price, an 
overwhelming majority of the people cannot do any business 
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thPouRh the office, and the portion that does, proves that it can 
do so with greater ease, expedition and cheapness through illicit 
channels, in such cases the eligibility of the method becomes 
very doubtful, and we must leave the regions of dogma and 
descend to the terra fltma of Argument. 

In the category of those who look upon the post office as an 
eligible object for taxation, we regret to have to include the 
name of Mr. McCulloch, who at the time Mr. Hill propounded 
his plan was its most respectable opponent, and whom its subse- 
quent practical triumph has not conailiated. In his volume on 
Taxation (published in 1845 ), this eminent economist devotes 
a chapter to the duties on the postage of letters, in whicli 
while frankly admitting that the British rates in 1839 were so 
oppressive that it was a wonder the revenue ^ 

instead of continuing stationary, he yet thinks {hat ffie p 
tion of the uniform penny postage was rushing blindfold from 
one extreme to another. He allows “it had various rocom- 

Inltions in im favour No doubt however, the scheme 

‘ was far more indebted for its popularity to 
‘ ness of the old rates of postage, than any intrinsic merits 
‘ of its own." Mr. McCulloch goes, on, ‘It has been alhg 
‘ ed indeed that taxes on the transmission of letters are objcc- 
‘ tionable on principle, and should therefore be “ 

‘ deoendentlv altogether of financial considerations. B 
< it is easier to make an allegation of 
‘ nrove it All taxes however imposed, if they be carrieu 
• ‘ C was the case with the old rates of postage) beyond 
‘ their proper limits, are also objectionable ; but provided these 
. bl not exceeded we have yet to learn why a tux on a letter 
‘ should be more objectionable than a tax on 

nresem* "rates were doubled, the revenue should not be 

’’““Sit su 

comHl^ to Moept i ^ eionomist, great as his 

substitu P however with whom the 

arsv .u. M,. 

aalv«>s of an impediment to their progreas, ao plausible, 
necessary Uicrefore to examine the subject fundamental y. 
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We are of those who think with Lord Ashburton and Mr. Loyd) 
that if there is one duty more than another which Government 
owes the people, it is to ensure the freest possible communioa' 
lion, within the limits of its jurisdiction. But .this is an end 
towards which we must work, the limit to which in the steady 
advance of civilisation we unrestingly approach, but the attain- 
ment of which we cannot safely predict, and the benefits of 
which it will require a great concurrent advance of society 
rightly to appreciate. 

In the present condition of the community, there arc great 
necessities which are. to he mot, and many of them, as aptly 
termed by Mr. McCulloch, unreasoning ones. The w'orld is not 
prepared to sacrifice one of its interests for another, however 
supreme the importance %f this other. In fact, it cannot. 
For the progress of social science is like that of its sisters. 
Mutually connected as all sciences are by the homogeneous 
slructure of the universe, when we unveil the arcana of one 
wc are presented with phenomena illilstrative of another ; nor 
is if till we have penetrated into tliia new line of research 
that wc find ourselves able to return to our old position so 
as to make a decided step in advance. The financier is like 
the philosopher. His future path may be distinctly before 
him, but lie cannot step into it at once. To the scientific 
statesman freedom of communication seems simply wise and just. 
The financier believes it cannot he ventured upon without in- 
jury to other important interests of society ; in his eyes therefore 
it assumes the appearance of extravagant generosity, and so ho 
holds his hand, while repeating the old saw of “justice before 


generosity.” 

We are content to take up our position, therefore, with those 
who consider the Post Office as a great commercial establish- 
ment conducted by Government for the benefit of tlio state 
all the rightful profits of the business, it being baseil on com- 
mercial principles, fairly accruing to the public coffers. In 
this light the income of the Exchequer is not to bo considered 
as a tax, but the legitimate profits of a business which con- 
ducted exactly as it would be against the freest competition, 
is vet monopolised by the State on the same obvious grounds, 
that in ordinary trades a person with an indefinitely superior 
capital and consequent superior powers of organisation drives 
out of the market the small producers. His immense facilities, 
the certainty, celerity and simplicity of his operations, his 
ability to seiL upon every improvement liiat promises to assist 
them; all conspire to secure him o practical j 

as long as he proceeds on the same principles under the same 
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circumstances, he need ask no legislative protection to struggle 
against his \fould-be competitors. 

There are plain reasons why the conduct of the Post, being 
a business which Government can carry on, on fixed rules, 
should be carried on by it, instead of falling into the hands 
of a private individual or company. These need no discus- 
sion. What we are concerned with, is to show that Government, 
undertaking the management of a General Post Office, should con- 
duct it on such principles as have been indicated. In the first 
place, there is its superior obligation to the people by which it is 
bound to weigh the general benefits derived from cheap intercourse 
against the acquisition of one or two lakhs charged (by way of 
tax) over and above legitimate profits. The benefits we refer 
to are directly pecuniary, as wclltos moral and intellectual. 
The commercial man, if ho cun write cheaply, does not put 
into his pocket the remitted postage ; no, lie writes more — be- 
cause the more extensively he communicates the more his busi- 
ness is likely to thrive. “ A number of letters might be 
written from which nothing would flow, but one at last was 
written, and followed by a business transaction of the utmost 
importance.” This pays his speculation in postage and re- 
wards him besides. Thus is trade stimulated and of course 
as national prosperity results, the revenue accruing from direct 
taxation is in a variety of ways benefited. But we have 
shewn the stimulus to trade originates in an extended cor- 
respondence, and therefore, the revenue which trickles into 
the exchequer through the Post itself sutfers little, if any 
ultimate loss. These are facts amply proved by the English 
experiment, and they wore predicted by almost every one of 
the witnesses examined by the Committee on Postage on a 
priori considerations such as wo in this country must yet rest 
upon. 

In the second place, suppose the Government to anticipate 
that the bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, and to 
refuse to recognise the validity of such reasoning a^ that of 
the preceding paragraph, — Will it in reality be wise in its 
generation, if wielding the terrors of penal law to keep ofl’ 
competitors, it endeavours to compel the public to employ 
it at its own price ? There is ample proof that it will not. 
Correspondence is suppressed, or conveyed through illegiti- 
mate channels. Men will not write unless absolutely com- 
pelled, and the smuggler will intervene, braving all the 
denunciations of the Government, to carry off a portion — and 
no STRall one too — of what is written. Set your traps ever 
so neatly, watch them ever so vigilantly — give a pecuniary 
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inducement to the needy, and human wit acting for its own 
benefit will baffle the choicest devices administered on behalf 
of the Government. There will always bo evasion,*’ says a 
great Post Office authority, inasmuch as the smuggler must 
always beat the Post Office. ' A wonderful man this smuggler, 
against whom no Govermnont can succeed ; who yet is the 
mere creature of the Government, called into being by its sins 
against social science, and endowed with power according to the 
blackness of the sin, as a jnst moral punishment to the sinner. 
AVherever the profits of Government are largest, there the 
smuggler plies his trade the most merrily; those lines which 
Government would on account of inadequate rovenuo willingly 
abandon, he has never ente^red upon. Yet there is an cficctual 
remedy against him; let the Government put away tlio accursed 
thing from itself, let it repudiate covetousness, and it becomes at 
once all powerful against illicit trading of any kind. 

In all postal charges there are three items, the actual coni 
of managing the office, the fair commercial profiU of hu-sincss, 
and if there be a surplus it is what may fairly come under the 
denomination of u tax. Now of these elements, the cost 
ought to be clearly determinable by the statistics. Jly iini' 
ffirmity of arrangements, by regularity in paying its estahlish- 
niciit, by guarantee of responsibility, by power to command the 
best organisation, the State ought necessarily to attain a minimum 
in the item of costs. Wore it therefore, to conduct the Post 
Office as a purely commercial establishment, it should ho ul>lo 
to drive all competitors out of the market, and therefore, it 
would be justified in charging tlic public not merely a fair 
percentage on its own costs, hut one on the costs of the cheapest 
competitor. Thus supposing the cheapest remunerative prico 
at which a private speculator could carry a letter from Calcutta 
to Allahabad to be eight annas, ^^hile the Post Ollice rould 
convey it at a cost of four, we think it perfectly jtistificd — 
viewing it exclusively in a commercial light — in charging 
eight annas, for the simple reason that it would be preferred 
as a medium of communication, ceteris paribus. It is plain 
then the State would receive on this theory a steady income over 
and above its cxpenccs from the treasury of tlio Post Office. The 
public could not grumble at- the managomont of the depart- 
ment, for the simple reason that no body else could do its work 
cheaper. In a widely scattered and thin community, the postal 
charge thus constituted of the costs of conveyance and profit 
of stock might be high, but still it would ho just. Those 
members of the community whose business could not afibrd it, 
or whose affections were not strong enough to stimulate them, 
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might be debarred from the pleasures of correspoudence. Or 
they would be obliged to wait a casual opportunity — time not 
being regarded, nor speed — to communicate with their distant 
correspondents. Professionally, they could not do it cheaper 
than Government. 

But the moment the Government, desiring an increased, and 
what we shall term an illegitimate, revenue from the Post 
Office, imposes on it a tax^ the smuggler is at once called into 
being. 

The hardship upon the public is more peculiarly felt along all 
the great lines of communication, because there are more indivi- 
duals who feel it there. Precisely along these great lines of traffic, 
the profits of Government are naturally greatest, because the more 
letters sent along them the less the cost of despatch on each 
becomes in proportion, and hence there is always the greatest 
tendency towards organised smuggling in such lines awaiting 
only the vital motive, reranneralion. But when the State, too 
greedy of revenue raises its rates above the level of fair competi- 
tion, it supplies this motive, and smuggling begins, — striking a 
severe blow on the existing revenue, as well as effectually impeding 
its extension. The smuggler’s profits are immediate and great. 
Where communication is less brisk, it may not be worth his while 
to work, and so Government may not be injured, but then these 
are precisely the least remunerative quarters. Yet even here, ns is 
notorious in this country, the smuggler may drive a lucrative 
trade by availing himself of the very Government arrangements, 
without any trouble to himself. He has only to make up a 
letter for the Government post which shall serve as an envelope 
to five or six small letters written on thin paper, so as to 
come within the required weight. This is directed, paying the 
price of one letter, to the agent at the other end of the fine who 
on its receipt distributes the enclosures. It may be said there 
is no precaution but that of grahamUing which can defeat 
such a practice — certainly mere cheapening of the post has no 
tendency to do so. But if by adopting a low and uniform charge, 
we place the office on an efficient footing, all iho industrial classes 
at least will not find the trifling saving in postage compensate 
them for the loss of time and danger of detection, attending the 
resort to illicit conveyances. 

It needs no vast experience of this country to learn that 
with its natives time is not money. They will spend a 
day to save an anna, and hence there is always a body of 
men at hand to filch the annas for which Government ex* 
eeedrf its just charges. Thus Government would be stoutly 
struggled against even upon bye lines. We, ourselves, have 
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often, from a spofc not 46 miles from Calcutta and which bad a 
regular water communication with it, sent a letter by native 
fishermen to legal advisers in town, for the same charire as 
the dawk— /(?nr pice ! For this immense reward, the bearer 
walked some four miles directly, and reached about six hours after 
the dawk would have delivered a letter. We need scarcely say 
that our motive for resorting to this mode of conveyance was 
distrust of the dawk moonshee’s honesty. Private dawks are 
notoriously kept in India, even by those to whom the public post 
is available, and simply because of the uu trustworthiness of the 
olfiicial subordinates. This is incidentally mentioned to shew that 
iliere are other causes than mere expense which maintain the 
smuggler, and other considerations than that of high rates which 
demand a general inquiry into the management of the Post OflBce, 

Having thus indicated the incentives to the smuggler to start 
into existence, let us ask what is there dangerous about his 
trade in this department. Pains and penalties of course there 
are. But what is there to nwke him shy of them ? He carries 
no bulky casks, issues from no suspected port, runs along no 
dehuite line of coast, is wa|.ched by no ardent and organised 
police. Through tlie length and breadth of the land, he is free 
to ply his trade unquestioned. It is impossible to put him 
down, and, if it were, le jeu ne vaut pas les chandelles. Every 
impetus to national prosperity is felt by him. Does trade 
prosper making the community brisk, inciting the passions and 
revivifying the affections— are better roads laid facilitating passage, 
or new cuts, shortening it — the smuggler is the first to benefit. 
Of the three elements, costs, profits, and tax which com|) 08 o 
the postal charge, the last only is fixed. All social improve* 
incuts diminish the costs, and therefore tlie profits in propor- 
tion may and must increase in gross. Hence the item, costs 
plus profits, lessens as society advances, bearing a loss and less 
proportion to the fixed item tax. In a like proportion therefore 
the ability of the Post Office to compete with the smuggler 
lessens. But this is not all ; it preserves its charges unaltered, 
though postal facilities increase ; hence it has to struggle against 
the dead weight not only of the tax, but of an unchanging 
commercial price. 

It may be said, we overrate the influence of the smuggler. 
We say, we do not. In England where veneration for law is 
more or less imbibed with our mother’s milk and at our father's 
knee, every one knows how extensive was the revenue diverted 
from the Post Office before 1839, bow ingenious the devices to 
evade the postal tax, how signal the defeat of the Government 
in iu struggle with the sympathies and feelings of the people. 

X 1 
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The Post-master of Liverpool pointed out that the inward letters 
at that port amounted per annum to 370,000, whilst those going 
outwards were returned as 78,000 ! shewing that a vast number 
must have found their way out through other channels. The Post- 
master of Dublin stated “ that every species of contrivance that 
‘ ingenuity can devise is resorted to for the purpose of evading 
‘ the payment of postage. It exceeds any idea persons in 
‘ general may have formed of it. In May 1837, a warrant was 
' issued against Patrick Gill, a carrier, who travelled regularly 
' between Granard and Dublin, and on his person were found 
‘ fifty-seven letters directed to persons in Dublin, which he 

* had collected on the road.” It would be strange if in a coun- 
try, the natives of which are proverbially keen for turning a 
penny, for deficiency of respect to the law, and for ingenuity 
of device, the postal revenue were less injured by illicit inter- 
course than in Great Britain. We have not the same authoritative 
evidence to refer to in India, as exposed the smuggling carriers 
at home — because so great was the desire to have a vicious 
system rectified, that numbers of those who were thoroughly 
versed in its details came forward to impress upon Parlia- 
ment the seriousness of the evil to be combatted. An earnest 
and eloquent writer reviewing that evidence writes: — “ The 

* extent to which smuggling is carried in letters, no one we ven- 
' ture to say, has ever yet dreamt of; smuggling which in a 
' free country, and where the laws profess to be the embodied 

* and established will of the people themselves, is the mode 

* in which the people express generally the injustice of their 

* own enactments, and by so doing contemn and disgrace alike 

* themselves, their legislators and their rulers. This vice — one 

* of the most anarchical of all the social vices, and one of 

* which bad laws and bad rule are sufficiently productive — is 
' carried on to illimitable and incalculable extent, by men whose 
‘ characters receive not the slightest stain from it; and 
' avowed by them, well knowing Aat there perhaps does not 
' exist a single man in the whole realm entitled to blame 

* them for it, by being himself guiltless. However the univer- 
' sality of the practice and the badness of existing laws may 
' excuse it, our legislators and governors should bear it in 
' mind that this vice for the existence of which the sup- 
^ porters of the bad laws make themselves responsible, bears 
' aspects, each of them fraught with measureless evil — it 

* is an universal contemning of authority — it is a habitual 

* violation of law, and it is an education in fraud which spreads, 
‘ like a leprosy through every rank and to every member of the 

community. The laws ought to educate the people to order 
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‘ and obedience; the Post Office laws educate every man 
‘ woman and child to evasion and disobedience/' Never was 
so sweeping a denunciation so terribly supported by facts. It 
was calculated of ship letters that about 4,000 went by each ship, 
which never passed the Post Office (Ev. 1043). Messrs. Baring 
used to send 200 letters a week in boxes from London to be 
shipped on board the American packets at Liverpool. Another 
ctreat American merchant in 1836 despatched 5861 letters by 
private carriers, for 2068 sent through the post. Mr. Oerton of 
Walsall ** would certainly say that not a fiftieth part of the 
letters to any of the neighbouring towns were sent by the post.’ 
Another witness thought the probable number of letters conveyed 
illicitly in his neighbourhood bore a ratio of 
compared with the letters sent by public post The Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester stated, through Mr. Cobden, the 
result of probing inquiries on the subject; from which it appears 
that that great town sent to London alone six times ns many 
letters surreptitiously as by a legitimate channel, and at Lias, 
gow a similar investigation gave the ratio as ten ^ 

Ls^mting minister in a letter to a member of 
Committee writes, I have had my mouth stopped when I have 
‘ been protesting strongly against more, serious evas of 
• tlio revenue laws as disgraceful to those 
‘ by the question, ‘ Pray do vou never send letters othorwiso 

‘ than through the Post office ? Kv.nl nniut 

The quotation of these instances is not 
If such things be done in 

in the dry? If in moral and religious Lngland na>, 

need not sLr so high-if in rvnSTl.e 

merchant barters his title to legal f: ^‘^t 

law, if the servant of God be (vl, thiS 

when he insists upon the justice ot pa)ii^ benitrUied India ? 
that are CtesarWwhat are we f 

But it is not upon analogy only we as the 

of accurate statistics and responsible te the un- 

secrets af the prison house are permitted to tiansp , 

controllable existence of smuggling hw stirau 

Post-masters General >n In'!*®’ Rombav a well known case 
to support a reform of rates. In warrant 

occurred in 1846, when a the illicit trade of 

of the Police, being suspected of ^ hg had upon 

letter oarriet. It was found on era expected 

him not less than 805 ™ p^gi office Act imposes 

on delivery to receive two *“"** J „ carried; this man 

a penalty of fifty rupees for eve y 
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therefore had rendered himself liable to a fine of s<>mo 16,200 
rupees. It is Hot an easy task to draw blood from a stone, 
so the legal fine was commuted to what was thought a practi- 
cable one of Rs. 260, or in default, two months' imprisonment 
with hard labour ! There were evident symptoms in the case that 
this man was a young apprentice to the trade, but if so, the 
greater right have we to accept the case as indexing to some de- 
gfree the immense amount ot current illicit intercourse. It is 
only a few weeks ago that the Bombay Post Office was compelled 
to re-publish the legal penalties against private carriage of letters, 
BO completely did it appear that the present generation was 
ignorant of them and plied a merry trade in the full convic- 
tion of its harralessness 1 We have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment officials entertain no mean estimate of the extent of 
smuggling carried on. But in attempting to form a just idea 
of it we must be prevised that the organised native posts are 
not merely cheaper but speedier and safer, than that proflered by 
Government. We believe it is generally known that there never 
has been any great political event, at a distance from the metro- 
polis on the main lines of communication, of which intelligence 
has reached us by the public post before the native letters conveyed 
illicitly have spread Jt through the native mercantile body. It 
is notorious that the Oabul catastrophe was confidently reported 
in the bazaar three days prior to any authentic advices being 
received by Europeans. Nor was this a solitary instance to 
be explained away by quoting the old proverb of “ dl news 
flies fast." We can vouch for definite rumours of the victories 
of Meanee and Hyderabad reaching Calcutta at least 24 hours 
before even a newspaper office bad the slightest suspicion of a 
conflict. A yet more marked case of speed was furnished in 
the early part of the present year, when a correct account of the 
decision of the Judicial Committee on the opium appeals, trans- 
mitted from Bombay as soon as the London mail arrived, was cir- 
culated through Calcutta, full thirty-six hours before the express 
d&k reached the General Post Office I It must not be supposed, 
because bazaar rumours traced to respectable houses occasion* 
ally confound disaster with victory, that they are therefore the 
mere offspring of random guess instead of actual intelligence. 
The correspondents of the native metropolitan bouse may not 
be accurately informed of the circumstances be they ever so 
near the scene of the occurrence reported, but what they bear 
they transmit, and those rumours which first infest the capital 
will be traced to be identical with those circulating in the vici- 
nity of the spot. But it is idle to dwell on a point than wbioh 
pone requires less proof in the eyes of an old Indian. It may 
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suffice as a last instance to say that a friend at Delhi deeply anx- 
ious to communicate with a relative in Calciitta on the point 
of embarkation for Europe and fearful of missing the opportunity, 
abandoned the legal for the illegal mode of transmission, and was 
rewarded for breach of the law by his letter being lodged in the 
hand it was destined for, a full day before the public dawk of the. 
same date reached town. 

Finally, we would iusist upon the safety of the native posts as 
giving them an additional title to patronage on the part of the 
community, to which the Government daks can lay no claim. 
The illicit carrier is strictly honourable, for the plain reason that 
he is illicit : if he robs or cheats his customers he is liable to be 
handed up to the law and his trade destroyed as well as himself 
heavily amerced. Not so the legal carrier. Let the following 
passage from the Friend of India describing some scandalous 
disclosures in 1846, in a single district, testify. At one of the 
‘ Mofussil stations in the lower provinces, various letters had 
‘ been addressed to the Post-master by the Accountant General, 

‘ the Post-master General, and other officers in Calcutta without 

* being attended to. The remonstrances on this neglect gradu- 

* ally became more importunate, and it was at length discover- 
‘ ed that not one of these letters which referred to irregularities 
‘ in the office had ever been delivered to him. They had been 
‘ regularly opened and burked by the dak moonshee. Suspi- 
‘ cion was thus aroused and on further search, it was asccr- 
‘ tained that no fewer than Seven Thousand letters — such was 
‘ tlie number stated to us — addressed to various individuals had 
‘ never been delivered, and were lying in his house I Such 
‘ an instance of atrocious perfidy may not have occurred at 
‘ any other station ; but there is reason to believe that the prac- 
‘ tice of neglecting to distribute letters on part of the dak 
‘ is far more general than is usually supposed, more espe- 

* cially in reference to the letters of the poor natives, who 
‘ refuse to pay the extra charge for each letter which is inva- 

* riably demanded where the native in charge of the office has any 
‘ hope of escaping detection.” Similar cases, though not so 
aggravated as the above, have been the subject of frequent 
comment in the papers. Thus also during the greater part of the 
present year, there has been standing in the Government Gazette 
an advertisement offering a reward for the discovery of a four per 
cent. Government security, abstracted or stolen from an envelope 
giving cover to an official letter, directed by the Commissioner of 
the Soonderbunds to the collector of Backergunge, and forwarded 
through the General Post Office. And in like manner the fre- 
quent advertisement of the loss of halves of bank-notes may 
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be traced to the misplaced confidence of individuals, yet untaught 
by disaster, in tb# fidelity of the Government post. It is notour 
business at present to discuss the merits of such cases ; it is suffi- 
cient to establish their existence and draw from it legitimate con- 
clusions to support our immediate object. 

On all these grounds we leave the reader to appreciate the 
infiuences that conspire to strengthen and organise the illicit 
carriage of letters in India. The State offers to its native 
subjects a medium at once most expensive, most dilatory, and 
most untrustworthy. Are they likely to accept it, if they can 
get a better? And is it not the fact that better are offered 
them? Judge then by the proportion of native commerce to 
British over India, of the proportion which illicit bears to 
legal conveyance, and of that by which the smuggler’s income 
interferes with the revenue of the Post Office. On this point we 
have the direct opinion of Lieutenant Staples, of the ^Bengal 
Artillery, an accomplished officer who has devoted much time in an 
official capacity to the study of the subject, having been for along 
time Post-master of the large district of Dacca. He writes : — 
“ When we find the tax on one letter to be fully equal to the 
‘ amount that any of the lower classes spends in a week, we 
‘ see that it must be in a great measure out of the power 

* of the inhabitants to make use of such means of commu- 

* nication. We know also that the general opinion is that 

* the lower classes of natives have little need for corresi)on- 

* deuce and never feel the loss of a means of communication, 
‘ but though we are much in want of information on this point, 
‘ yet we have ourselves seen letters which would puzzle most 

* of the department as it at present exists to decipher, written 
‘ rudely enough on palm leaves and forwarded correctly to their 
‘ destination. That they did not come through the Post Office 
‘ was certain,” The same officer, whose personal experience 
rendered available by a skilful Committee of Inquiry would 
go far to elucidate a number of Post Office mysteries, continues, 
— “ We are confident that native dawks exist every where ; 
‘ that it would be impossible for the business of the coun- 
‘ try to go on without them ; that consequently, though un- 

* known to the English authorities, yet they are winked at and used 

* by the native servants of Government. Let any one cast his 

* eye over the many populous and thriving towns having mer- 
' chants and bankers carrying on trade with all parts of India, 
‘ transmitting by hoondies large sums of money and performing 

* with regularity and tolerable despatch all the business conneoted 

* with tlie trade of the country; agents — many of them — tomer- 
' chants in Calcutta or indigo planters or sugar.>manufacturers 
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* or wealthy zemindars. I^et him also reflect that there is no visi- 
‘ ble means of transmission fpr these merchants either for their 
‘ hoondees, Qr for giving information to their principals Or de- 
‘ pendants, and then let him consider whether if, as some now 
‘ suppose, they do not comm unioate, they would not be benefitted 
‘ and enriched by communication, or if they do, contrary to 
‘ the laws of the land, communicate privately and by stealth on 
‘ all matters most important to themselves and to the trade of 
‘ the country, they would not be benefitted by being enabled to 
‘ communicate freely by means appointed by law, freed from the 

* risk of detection and seizure.” Let us take this view and then 
recur to the fact that the rich and populous provinces under 
the Bengal and Agra Governments, teeming with life and com- 
merce, do not avail themselves of the Post Office to a greater ex- 
tent than yields government a rough income of twelve lakhs of 
rupees a year, or one hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; let 
us ponder over an instance of extensive smuggling like thatpub- 
lished at Bombay, and then let us reflect whether the assertion that 
three times as many letters are conveyed illicitly as by post is 
extravagant? Our own belief, and wo believe it is shared by 
official authorities, is that the proportion thus given is understated 
— but for the sake of reform we are quite willing to accept it even 
at less, say double. 

Now the existence of sucli extensive smuggling is proof de- 
monstrative that our postal rates are not based on commercial 
considerations, that they are far beyond what would be necessary 
to reimburse government for the work it does, yielding it a 
fair profit ; that in short they contain the surplus item of taxa- 
tiofi, the existence of which we have deprecated as impolitic and 
unscientific. It needs no extreme sagacity to point out how this 
item is introduced ; no access to statistical calculations to guess 
its value. The tax consists in throwing the correspondence of 
the state into the public mails without making it defray the costs 
of its own carriage, and thus saddling the chargeable letters 
with the expence of carrying their privileged companions! 
Now were the franked packets only equal in bulk to the 
paying packets, the tax thus imposed is. burdensome to the 
last degree for the simple reason that the post office ex- 
penses are thereby saddled upon an income just half what it 
would otherwise be. But there is no doubt that the proportion 
is very much greater, though the obvious interest of Government 
— we use the word interest in the usual perverted sense — to sup- 
press the publication of figures precludes us from estimating the 
specific ratio. The Friend of India, the most cautious and ac- 
curate of our local journalists in his statistical statements, and 
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peculiar oppoEtumtiea ior . ju<ljg^nf 
repeatedly wted tie pffioLaJ correapondenoe ae (^padruple 
im private letters in bulk. Oooaeionally a fact will, oo^e cut dea^ 
pite the prudent silence of th6:authoritiee, lllust^tk^ the 
iniquities of this tax. Thus, in the early part of this year, the 
lose of a mail coming from Assam to Calcutta induced the 
Post Of&ce to advertise its Contents, when the ourioue pub- 
lic were startled to find that the franked correspondence was up- 
wards of fourteen times as heavy as the chargeable letters. 
Let our readers glance over the list of parties authorised to 
frank all letters, packets and parcels relating to the business of 
theix respective offices or departments. It contains no fewer 
tlm one hundred and sixteen chm^ of officials. Then there is 
a supplemontary list of parties authorized to frank letters bond 
fid^ on the public service relating to the business of their several 
offices and departments, hut only within their respective ditf 
tricts, or to certain authorities. This comprises twenty-four 
classes of functionaries. But these are not all, there is a third list 
of authorities w^ho do not possess the privilege of franking, but 
having occasion to correspond on the public service, are entitled 
toobtaiu franks from certain specified functionaries — they amount 
in number to twenty-five classes. The exemption of official 
correspondence is thus tolerably comprehensive, and if even 
the privilege were never abused, still keeping in view the limit- 
ed use of the Post Office by the public it is easy to believe 
the Friend's estimate to be considerably on the safe side of the 
mark. 

Nor is this all. The shrewd selfishness of the Government has 
exempted its Soldiery from the payment of postage. “ Letters 

* from commissioned native officers and non-commissioned 
officers, privates, and others borne on the returns of Her 

' Majesty's or the Honorable Company’s Army, including 

* guides, lascars, and men of the regular corps of dooley 

* bearers shall pass free of postage when nbt exceeding single 

* weight, and containing no enclosures, or other than bills of 
' remittances, superscribed with the name and rank of the 

* sender, and directed in English according to the annexed 
' form, in addition to any direction they may bear in any 

* native lan^age." Such letters are franked by the oemr 
manding officer, who is empowered to take efieetive pini- 
eautions that the privilege is not abused. If there is 
teal boon conferred by mis exemptiCo, it is tantamount' 
recognition that tbe native far removed from his friendaj^ 
d^re ib. ihfotin them of his welfiure and keep 

'& the houieheld aflbcUons. Where such dei^ 
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repeal of a prohibitory duty on the transmission of letters iilusi’ 
be followed by a vastly increased use of the post; its reteti^n 
must be unwise and felt as oppressive or else it must be an idfo' 
formality — the illicit carrier entirely superseding the public post 
in the service of the masses. Government cannot recognise in' 
the unrailitary native any wish to correspond with absent relatives 
or friends, or any right to have affections to be cultivated or 
human impulses to he indulged If ho entertain such expensive 
fancies, he must pay for them by a graduated scale. The fur- 
ther removed he is from his friends, the more dear they natur- 
ally are to him, and the Company takes care that dearer tliey shall 
be. But let him enlist: his right to family feelings is at once 
legalised. Poor fellow, he who maintains otir empire and is un- 
failingly appealed to, to cat the gordrtin knots in which irresisti- 
ble events or appalling blun<lcrs every now and then entangle 
the meshes of our policy 1 Ho cannot afford to correspond with, 
his family ; wc must therefore release him from the heavy tax 
we lay on peJeins: ho shall write as often ns he pleases and wo 
shall charge him nothing. Very right minded and very poli- 
tic truly! Blit what generosily is this? What is itj but saying 
“ We (Iccrco tlio lower grades of our army shall not assist the 
postage bearing classes in maintaining the Post Oihec, but they 
shall he entitled to use it?" The money relinquished is not 
ihe just dues of Government, but in plain fact the property 
of the postage paying community who are overtaxed to mako 
up the dericioncy among themselves. Such is the usual cha- 
racter of great political boons — the reward of A for tlio 
glorification of B at the expense of C ! We do not, in fine, 
object to our gallant solcljery being exempted from oppressive 
postal taxation, wc ask only that it should bo admitted 
sundry odd nriilions arc endowed with the like faculties and 
passions as the odd thousands who constitute the Army. When 
great officials talk periodically of the empire of opinion being 
far more desirable than that of the sword, they practically concede 
that it would be at least as dcsiraldo to win the attections of 
these millions as of the military thousands. Why then do they 
not do something towards it in the .same lino as that of which 
they recognise the efficacy towards the soldiery ? Wc demand 
no lavish charity, no extravagance in one direction supported by 
injustice in another. Wc ask them merely to open their eyes to 
the false principles of th(;ir fiscal system, which in the first place 
deprives them of the full amount of revciuio available from a 
eortain source, and in the next compels them to liberate largS 
bodbs of subjects from its operation because they do not think 

Y I 
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it expedient to hazard unpopularity among them. Thus they 
exceed the bounds of justice on the one hand by exempting 
one party from all charge, as on the other by overcharging every 
body else. We are aware thdt wo shall be immediately told the 
' soldiery do not avail themselves of the privilege conceded 
to them to any great extent, and that it would bo most in- 
expedient to rescind the privilege now. To both objections 
we answer — you do not allow the soldier’s relatives to cor- 
respond with him, for they must pay postage, hence it is that 
his correspondence being all one-sided is naturally languid, as 
it. is even among ourselves. But were it frankly explained to 
him that for the compromise of surrendering his right of free 
postage his friends and relatives would be permitted to write to 
him at Ferozepore, Assam,* Arracan, orMidnapore for the low 
charge .of an anna — wo confidently believe he would rejoicingly 
yield it up, and a healthful and regular intercourse spring into 
life between him and his family. But we must return to the 
main thread of our discourse: the fact tliat franked correspon- 
dence is at least four times as bulky as chargeable letters. 

Those who use the Post Office and obey the law arc in 
this predicament)-, then, that they have evidence that at least twice 
as much correspondence as they put into the post escapes it, 
while at least four times is carried by it free of charge. Now, 
this is sufficient we submit, to entitle them to demand a full 
and searching inquiry into the system, the expen co of which is 
entirely defrayed by themselves. They are entitled to ask for 
an alleviation of their burden and, if that is not granted, at the 
very least for the dno improvement of the office in just recipro- 
cation of their heavy assessment. 

The fundamental evil of the present system is the tax 
we have pointed out, which, profoundly unjust itself to the 
public, impolitic in crippling the resources of the department 
by depriving it of just dues, and unscientific as injuring the 
elasticity of the postal revenue adjusted on commercial princi- 
ples — weighs like a millstone on all improvement, and must 
D0 repealed as an essential preliminary to any reform. 

The abuses of franking at this time of our social existence 
do not require to be suggested. Men, the most honourable, 
see no harm in availing themselves casually of a privilege con- 
fi,dod to them for an especial purpose. It has been broadly 
Stated that to have a member of parliament in a largo firm in 
London, in the olden time, was a saving of eight hundred 
pounds a year ! Members have literally rented out their franking 
privilege to bankers ; and Dr. Lardner, in the prefece to .one 
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of his mathematical works, openly expresses his ohligatiq^i to a 
legislative friend, without the unlimited use of whose franks 
the book could not have appeared, in con^quence of the authors 
residence at Dublin while his printer lived in London ! And 
in lower ranks when the clerks of certain offices had power to 
frank parcels without limit of weight or bulk, it was no secret 
that haunches of venison sometimes travelled on service, and 
on one occasion even a pianoforte 1 . ' 

V Now in tins country we are not' to expect a necessarily higher 
standard of official morality. We have ourselves seen a bulky 
literary periodical sent from Simla to Calcutta by a private s^^ 
cretary to a Governor General, unblushiiigly bearing the magic 
word Seri' ice" and the official frank. Wo have heard also 
of ladies’ sandals despatched, by another responsible officer, from 
Calcutta to the Upper Provinces in anticipation of a fancy*ball, to 
a Secretary to Government, whose wife happened to bo the Cin- 
derella demanding them. Wc are equally cognizant of glowing 
descriptions of recent shikar sent by one official sportsman to 
another, and put up with the mis.il of some revenue case 
which was despatched about the * 3 ame time. And if we reflect 
that such practices are tolerated by those whom educational 
inlluences as well as freedom from pecuniary considerations 
sliould preserve from them, we are not without grounds of. 
belief that as wc descend in the scale, they become *more fre- 
(jLient and consequently detrimental to the revenue — first by 
dniiinisliing the number of chargeable letters, and secondly 
increasing the number of those that go free. 

But there would be greater abuses checked by the abolition of 
franking than the free transmission of chargeable letters. Go: 
vernmeiit w^ould find it nccessarv to grapple steadily with an 
evil it has repeatedly denounced, but been hitherto unable to 
overcome— tlie unnecessary multiplication of copies of public 
papers — leading in the first place to unnecessary entertain* 
merit of establishment and . expenditure of stationery ; and 
in the second to the pernicious waste of the time of the higher 
officers. Hitherto Governmeiu has struggled against it, as it 
were on behalf of the Post Office. It was in truth felt that 
the franking privilege discreetly exercised was quite as heavy 
a lax as the public would bear, and the authorities were reason- 
ably apprehensive that to abuse it would lead to serious recaU 
citration aud the necessary repeal of their tax. Wo have 
therefore been favored from time to time with official notifications 
directing the use of gum instead of sealing wax, thin, paper 
and similar petty contrivances to alleviate the evil. . Even 
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, ^hile w© write this, the following Notification appears in the 


‘ It having been brought to the notice of the Government of India tl.at 
the Letter Mai s ar6 frequently overloaded by the dospatdi of bnlby and 
heavy official documents, whereby 'the MaUs are seriously delayei th^ 
President m Council directs the particular attention of Public Offic^fl 
Article XLIV. of fiie Post Office Kules, published under date the 30th dl‘' 
August 1837, requiring all Public Despatches to ho made up in tho most 
compact form possible, and each Packet not to exceed 12 Tolas in weight 
Tho President in Council further directs that, in addition to the stLtest 
attention ^ to tho proscribed mode for making up the despatches, all public- 
Servants shall use the lightest paper for envelopes compatible with the 
purpose, and that where expedition may not he essential and tiio packer 
wo beyond tho presin-ihed weight of 12 Tolas, they shall invariably super 
senhe them, for transmission by thp Banghy. ^ 

In aqjjpase where an Official Packet may exceed tho weight of 12 Tolas 
and its rapid transmission be desirable, the Despatching Officer sliaU siiiier- 
scribe tho Packet " per Letter Mail.” In the absence of such superscrip 
tion, the Post-master General and Post-masters shall exercise their discre- 
tion in forwarding such Packets by the Banghy Mail, 


The Friend of India says with reference to tlic above 

notification that it has not appeared before it was wanted “ Wo 

‘ have had ah opportunity of seeing liundrcds of public letters 
' from the interior of the country, in the course of the last two 

* or three years and in not a few cases tlio weight of tlie cover 
' has been double that of tho letter which it enclosed. We think 

* it would be found on examination that tlic weight of the mere 

* covers of tho public letters, does not full far short of the weight 
^ of all the correspondence of private individuals out of Calcutta.*’ 
Sueh scandalous abuses are not to be remedied by orders; if 
they were, they would not have been in existence, for so far back 
as 1837 stringent rules were passed against them. They are the 
natural fruit of irresponsibility. What is it to the careless official 
that ho violates them? It is not Government who pays for 
the despatch of tho unnecessary and ill-solected documents he 
forwards in u cartridge paper envelope of the most primitive 
form. No, it is tho unfortunate public who resort to the 
Post Office, and whose letters are overcharged that these official 
monstrosities may not he charged at all. There is but one 
radical euro— a repeal o^thc tax by the abolition of franking. 
And then, when Government has before it the distinct Item 
of postage in the accounts of tlio several departments, it w,iJl 
hold in its hands a clue conducting it to every one habitually 
extravagant in this item. Inquiry will no longer be vague ift 
its results, because the interest of every superior to keep him- 
twlf free from blame will compel him to exercise habitual surveil* ^ 
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ance-.Whis subordinates. Not oply ^’ill gum 
“elopes bo used, and letteif be copied into modem e , com*. 
.a8S.Zt the higlier qualities of judgment and , 

n selecting documents for transmission to superior autboritiea 
vhen4Ueir opinion is desired, an object now too much neglectedi. 

[n fact ill appeal cases, the junior acts somewhat like that • ; 
:haiidos who was called iiimn to render accDiints of his steward- 
ihiii and promptly forwarded afew cart-loads of formidable looking 
papers, promising to send as many more .daily till the treasury 
[vas satisfied. This of course it immediately professed itself to be. 
Aunellunt authorities are not quite so easily frightened in this , 
TOuntrv • but there is no question that unjustifiable encroachments . 
upon tiieir time are often thus occasioned— the gallon of sack ex- 
emplified in the ponderous missl gent up being parallele^y the 
ha' north of bread in the matter really germane to the ^estion. 

A pretty "ood test of an ofitcial’s carelessness would be his pos- 
tage bill, and liis knowledge of the fact would be an incentive to 
keep it within strictly justifiable limits, to the great advantage of 
Government in other and higher points of view than mere expense. 

It has been considered an essential element of this question, 
how wo are to contrive that the public business shall not be 
impeded by the abolition of franking ? Wo are not now consi- 
dering the question of Tost Ofiicc reform, the details of which 
we hope hereafter to take up, hut it does appear to us, without 
goiiKTOUtof our way, that there is tio greatdifiieulty in managing 
the matter. ' If uniform postage he iiitToducod, it must be ac- 
eompanied by wafer-stamps, and those would be supplied to the 
iiiombcrs of the administrative body along with their stationery, 
of which indeed they would become a component part. The 
\atuo of the stamps officially expended would be set down in 
llie monthly charges of every o’ffice, and llie balaneo would be held 
to account of the official, when his next siipidy was furnished. 
There would thus ho no ilelays occasioned to the public sen'ice, 
no complication of aceoiinls, and yet an ofiectiial chock preserv- 
ed upon extravagance or malversation. At the same time the 
Post Oftioo would be credited in the General Treasury with the 
amount of stamps annually indented for by the Stationery office. 

The immediate result of the repeal 9 the postal tax would be - 
as we have shown to rectify the Government error as to the 
actual value of the Post Office, andexliihit in its books, even with- 
its present limited operations, a surpluH of many lakhs instead ' 

of a deficit of one. ' 

• "But as we have insisted, this surplus, though gratifying in 
itself, is drawn from rates, oppressive to the public and provo- 
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iativ6 of illicit dawks, Uavi^ disposed of' a too rapacious 
joverninent, it is our next duty* drive the smuggler out of the 
ield with the view of thoroughly reconstituting the department 
ipon a commercial basis. To do this we must lower our rates 
}er saltum, and to do so effectively and . safely we must adopt the 
)rinciple of uniform charge. 

The Court of Directors, it is said in olficial circles, have their ’ 
loubts upon the principle of uniformity, and believe that till our 
neans of intercommunication are extremely advanced, its adop- 
ion will be unsafe. Wo think it not difficult to show that there 
ire no .grounds to support this belief. 

Suppose an uniform rate established to-morrow, and the effects 
n stimulating intercourse to manifest themselves as they would 
ind'ouJ||Bdly do in a degree, from the fir^t Activity of communi- 
jation would not spring up at once through the length and 
Dreadth of the country, but successiytdy extend itself from the 
^reat centres, along the arteries of commerce,- and thence grow- 
ing by what it fed on would creep into the less frequented nooks 
)f the land. Now our postal arrangements at present are chief- 
y confined to the great centres and the main artCrics, and they 
^vould therefore not be prematurely taxed with an undue quantity 
3f work which they could not undertake. They would therefore 
be at liand to meet the sudden change of conditions, and they 
would receive development and extension by the very cull upon 
them, continuously (if rapidly) increasing, fur greater assistance to 
the public. For let it be remembered this is npt a vexatious call, 
but one which it is immediately remunonitive to answer. No one 
has yet hoard of a piiblic house the keeper of which confessed 
himielf afraid that the multitiulo of his customers would distract 
him. Yet this is at bottom the fear of the Court. 

Our present arrangements outline accurately the trackin wliich 
we expect the tide to rise, and wc therefore have the means of 
draining off the water. But the very process of draining supplies 
us with the ppeuniary means of enlarging the old outlets and con- 
structing now ones, and thus if wc manifest only ordinary energy 
and liveliness, the fear of an inundation is seen to be chimerical. 
The correspondence between (kilcutta and A>'’sam would perhaps 
exhibit hardly any rem#kahlc increase the first year, that be- 
tween Mirzapore and Calcutta would ^perluips increase by twenty- 
five per cent. But it would bo comparatively no trouble to meet 
the increased demand for conveyance in the latter case, while in 
the former, a similar rapid increase might seriously embarrass 
the operations of tlie Post office. But this i^ not to be apfnre- 
handed ; and therefore there is no necessity for halting in the 
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career of post office reform untU the naturalisation of railroads, ’ . 

The abstract argument for ifflform eharge stands thus. The 
items of which the costs of postage are constituted, are : — 

Ist Cost of receiving houses and respectable Post Masters at both 
ends of tlie lino. • ^ : 

2d „ of sorting, arranging, and dcspatcbing.tho bags. 

3d „ of transit. 

4th „ of sorting letters for delivery. 

0th „ of actual delivery by competent parties. 

Now of all those tlie transit cost is the only one affected by 
distance — as a matter of course, other things out of view, the 
more complete our means of intercommunication, the less it is; 
and therefore one mode of reducing it to a minimum is that exten- 
sive introduction of fast travelling which the Court cont^plate. 
■Rut there are other modes also of materially reducing the cost. 
The man who carries a Calcutta wallet to Delhi travels twice as far 
asHhe man who carries one to, Mirzapore, and therefore* if each 
carried one letter only, it would be excessively imprudent to debit 
the Delhi loiter with the same charge as the Mirzapore one. 

But if the Delhi carrier had two letters, tlw expcnco of the 
transit over 900 miles would be equally divisible between them, 
or the transit cost of eacli would be precisely that of the solitary 
Mirzapore letter going 450 miles. Now If again-, the Delhi 
carrier had 200 letters, while the Mirzapore man had only one — 
it is evident, the tratisit cost of a letter to Delhi would be 
onediundreddi that of one to the half way station. This 
illustration is utterly irrespective of improvements in road^ 

But we may prove the fallacy of making’ distance the ruling 
clement of charge, yet further. To-day the Delhi wallet canies a 
hundred letters, the transit cost of each then is one-hundredth of 
the mail expense, to-morrow it carries a tliou.sand and the transit 
costs of course fall to one-thousandtli ! In the inaccurate lan- 
guage of common conversation, people describe uniform postage 
as making the short distances pjty for the long ones, aud they’ 
consider the amount of the rate as struck by a sort of average. 

But this, as is readily gleaned from what we have said above, 
is far from being true or lucid. It is not the short distances that , 
pay for the long ones, but the thoroi'^hfares of commerce that ' 
pay for the backwoods. From Calcutta to Patna the distance is / 
369 miles, from Calcutta to Sylhet 332 ; on the present system " 
the postage to both is the same, but as probably a hundred letters 
travel to Patna for one to Sylhet, it is evident, each of,the former 
eosts a hundredth part to the Post of what the Sylhet let^r 
dofes^ — ponsequently in the long run the Patna mail pays ibrth^ 
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Sylhet on an uniform charge^ This howfever is not all.'/ As. 
resgrt to the post increases, mo cost of transit ditninisbes in . 
proportion to the number of letters despatched — and the adop- 
tion of a sufficiently low rate by strongly stimulating o.orresppn- 
deilce concurs to establish the validity of the uniform rate. 

Under the combined influence of these considerations, it is 
not difficult we hope, to see how as correspondence increases 
throughout the country, its direct result — independent of any re- 
markable improvement in roads — is to diminish the influence of 
the cost of transit as an element of price. And -lastly, when it is 
donsiderod that even in the present system the diurnal or season- 
ablo fluctuations in the cost of transit arc safely neglected, by the 
postal charge to every place being the same all the year round ; 
we hcL^p a right to conclude, that in practice we may in an ex- 
tensive and thriving community accept the assertion that this item 
is infinitesimal in comparison to the other items of tlie postil 
charge. As improvements inHho moans of communication pro- 
gress, the assertion approxiomtes to theoretical truth. 

We do not need, at this day in the world’s experience, a rc: 
petition of argitmcnts for ^cheapening postage us a means of 
increasing its amount. The ten years tliat have elapsed since 
the merchants of London felt themselves called on to estal)lish 
the fact that diminished duties produce imToased consumption, 
have seen the experiment tried under the most varied aspects 
and. OH the most gigantic scale, and always successfully. We 
may only allude in passing to the fact that in India too lias 
experiment established the existence of elasticity and in this 
very department. Without going to the curlier changes, it 
'Suffices to record those of 1837. Previous to that year, the 
charge in Bengal for conveying a letter 2,300 miles was 20 annas 
and in Bombay 28 annas— it was then reduced to JG. All the 


Bombay rates for distancc.s up to 1,000 miles wore diminished 
by an annuj and those of Madras for distances between 100 
and 1000.' But on the principle of uniformity, about which 
there is so much hesitation now, tlie Oovernmeiit of India added 
to the Bengal rates, the two annas they took off from the other 
Presidencies ! Ship postage was also remarkably reduced, and 
especially on parcels. I^s on a parcel of 2d0 tolahs the pos- 
tage was reduced from five rupees eight annas to three annas. 
^Similarly newspapers had their burden greatly alleviated. In 
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effects on .the gross revenue from Mr. Maogregor's newly phb- 
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1819-20. 

£ 

1829-30. 
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CO 

Bengal and Agra 

38,707 

48,937 

73,745 

84J272 

1.11,000 

Madras • • • 

14,689 

18,144 

26,838 

30,693 

40,000 

Bombay 

5,189 

6.295 

10,893 

16,641 

24,000 


464 

398 

236 

125 


A great portion of increase must ot conrae oe aur uu.cu ™ 
the cLtinually increasing swarm of f 

the department of newspaper postage m which the ^o^t remark 
al^ reduction had been made, the results were 
nwus. The highest dawk circulation in those 
hundred. A Mofussil Press has since sprung into life! The 
only two Mofussil papers then existing were ‘be 
which circulated about 400 dawk copies and 
Observer which circulated 125. It is astonishing to 
rapidly the effects were felt On the 1st January, and thp 1st 
July 1837, the dawk circulation of some of the best conduct 
papers were respectively 

EngUshman 5!? 

Ukhbar 

Oriental Observer 1”" 

Meerut Observer 25 

Now we have the Delhi Gazette, the Bomba;/ Timet, and the 
Friend of India, all with dawk circulations we Relieve above a 
thousand— circulations in those days thought chimerical, but 
now auained not only by the talent which is exerted upon the 
Press, but by the stimulating inffuence of cheaper postage such 

“We^ think therefore that there is no ^ 

plunge into a reform based, not on " 

claims of justice and the suggestions #f self 
iuK postage must stimulate intercourse, and 

<^^r^ coLms the vaUdity of an uniform rate. Aga n^^^^^^^ 

uniform rate itself is the only way in which ^® ®®“J®®‘“®“;y 
• cheapen distant postages; it therefore tends to increwe coirw 
Tiondence and thereby acquires additional validity from its own 
opcwtiqn. On all hands we see concurrent influences waiUng 
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iho removal of an oppressive tax, to repay the finaDciw Vith 
their golden thanks. Manufacttres and commerce daily extend 
over the land despite every obstacle, and are they not to be 
helped, particularly vvhen they are prepared to reward such 
assistance almost immediately? 

The last question is at what rate is it proposed to fix tlie 
uniform postage ? To determine the exact amount as a safe 
one, is not very difficult. tVhen all the Government corres- 
pondence is made to pay its dues we may reasonably anticipate 
a great reduction in its dimensions — say one-fourth — there will 
then still remain, three times the amount of chargeable letters 
to be added as a result of the reforms proposed. There will 
therefore be four times the quantity of correspondence to begin 
with as chargeable, to form the basis of the reform. Were Ave 
then to impose one-fourth the present average income which 
Government derives from a chargeable letter at the rate of the 
uniform charge — the revenue would be in precisely the 
position as it is now, with every thing to gain in prospect. It 
is credibly stated that the present number of letters — the 
chargeable ones we mean which constitute the Post Office 
revenue— yield on an average four annas a piece to Govern- 
ment — but this is a point to be accurately ascertained by the 
Post-master General. If he confirm the common report, there 
cannot be the smallest practical objection to 

THE ANNA UNIFORM POSTAGE, 

the specific measure for which the Indian press and public have 
languished for the last thj:ee years. * 

It is not merely however on statistical figures we would rely 
— though it is a notorious fact that the Post Masters General of 
Bengal, 'Agra, and Bombay have united in the support of this 
specific measure. The immediate increase Avhich wo are to 
expect is chiefly within the 300 mile circle round every spot 
and especially the great marts. The postage charged on this 
distance is already three annas ; the same reasons as pre- 
vailed with the statesmen of Great Britain without distinction 
of party to make a saltatory reduction must also prevail 
with our rulers to imitate their example. A two-anna rate would 
Vot offer sufficient inducement to try the Post, and the smuggler 
^ould continue to hold his ground. England nobly dared the 
risk of great loss and richly has she been rewarded for her saga- 
city. She has held up her. successful example as well as her 

« :ing arguments for our edification, and it is to bo hoped 
in vain. 
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Pre-payment of postage is the only detail of management, 
accompanying the adoption ot a low and uniform rate, which 
it is necessary to allude to in the present article, because ittis 
essentially requisite to the honest working of tlie proposed 
reduction, and a but fair concession to the government for 
their concessions. In fact pre-payment would be only a return 
to tiie original system of the Indian Post 'Office from which it 
is a pity any deviation ever was made. The permission to send 
letters “bearing” was a foolish and most objectionable innova- 
tion suggested by the Postage Committee of 1837. It might 
have had some influence in keeping up correspondence while 
heavy postage was the order of the day, but its effects may be 
estimated from the fact that lately abmit 30,000 returned letters^ 
hud accumulated at the Post Office in Calcutta alone, which it 
cost Government 1,500 Kupees for an establishment to open 
and read, beside the loss of the postage. It- is remarkable that 
^Pthe very time when onr authorities were relinquishing the 
pre-payment plan, the existence of the system in Bengal and 
Madras, and its successful working in spite of high rates of 
postage, were adduced in England on behalf of its adoption 
as a constituent item of Mr. Hill s reform. The only serious 
objection that we can see among those urged against it arises 
from the present stijto of the Post Office, the venality and 
uncontrollable negligeiico of the lower subordinates. There 
being no motive to deliver pre-paid letters and no check 
upon delivery, great suppression will follow, as indeed is 
now known to be the case. To which the answer is obvious. 
Such a', uses must be eradicated by generally re-casting the con- 
siitutioTi of the Post Oflicc and reforming ife , management — a 
thorough reform which is imperatively demanded by the gene- 
ral voice of India, utterly irrespective of th^ adoption of a 
change in rates. The details that are essential to a Post Office 
reform will be fitly treated of. elsewhere, and wo allude to them 
here only to indicate that wliat i.s believed to be am evil con- 
sequent upon pre-payment already exists to a fearful extent, and 
must be grappled with on its own merits. Pre-payment may 
aggravate the evil, but there is nothing in pre-payment to 
originate it; if then it be suppressed by recourse to its true 
remedy, departmental reform, and it must be seriously looked 
to at once, there ^an be no reasonable objection to return to 
pre-puyment as the custom of the oflice. ' 

We have confined ourselves strictly to our subject, and not • 
touched on the field of Post Office reform. There is ranch'^ 
the departmental management, the details of registratippfilfe . 
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schemes of promotion and remuneration for the subordinates by 
which we must endeavour to remove the venality which at present 
is a plague spot upon them ; there is much regarding the later 
inventions by. which the English Post Office is every day acquir* 
ing superior efficiency in simplifying its operations and securing 
regularity and safety — which we desire to dilate upon. But 
they must form the subject of another article, being essentially 
independent of, though supplementary to, the present;. 

A few words in regard to the Press. It has every reason to 
look forward to far more flourishing days than the present, if a 
comprehensive measure were passed to treat a newspaper or any 
other printed document of three and a half tolas weight, on the foot- 
ing of a letter of one half- tola, charging it an anna for the specific 
service of carriage and distribution through the country. There 
is no need of stamped envelopes or other contrivances, to com- 
plicate the duties of government — the anna stamp wafer shoul^^ 
sufficient, affixed to the usual envelope put on in the JourflBi 
office. Pre-payment of course is an essential result of the 
simplicity required in the operations of the Post Office. But 
there is nothing harsh in the sound ; a stamp tax, the alterna- 
tive to uniform postage which has been suggested to the journals, 
is equally exacting, and it will be well for the Press itself if the 
pre-payment lino taken by Government compels it to reform the 
system in operation among its members, and diminish those 
deleterious credits that have so much contributed to demoralize 
society in India. 

A stamp tax upon newspapers in India we hope never to 
see, being OB uncompromisingly opposed to a tax upon the 
dissemination of ideas and the diffusion of public information 
as we are to one upon the culture of the social affections or the 
freedom of commercial intercourse. “ There ought," says Mr. 
Stuart Mill, “ to be no taxes which render this great diffuser 
of ideas, of mental excitement, and mental exercise less 
aocessible to that portion of the public which most needs tO be 
carried, ns it were out of itself, into a region of ideas and 
interests beyond its own limited horizon.’^ In England the 
press is stamped with a penny stamp, in return for which it 
obtains the freedom of the post office and may be sent dozens 
/of times from Land’s end to John O’Grout’s through the post 
without cliargo. It is probable the Press has the best of the 
bargain, for in 1837 not less than 44 millions of newspapers 
passed through the English offices, the cost of which of course 
R8 a post office charge fell upon the penny-paying letters, 
is no honesty of principle in this plan. If the State 
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performs, a service to the journals, it is just they should 
pay it for that service. The subscriber who but for fta: 
post would not obtain the journal is rightly charged by 
proprietor with the cost of the service. But in the case of 
stamps, the man to whom no service is rendered is saddled 
with a charge. True, if he like he may send the paper 
BO stamped to any body he. pleasesr-but how if he do not? 
He is not charged for a service performed, but taxed for the 
benefit of Government and then as if it were ashamed of 
its rapacity, it confers on him a privilege which he may or 
may not value. As a consequence of the privilege he may lo^d 
the post as often as he likes with' this stamped paper, giving it a 
vast gi-atis circulation doubtless, (for which the proprietor of the 
paper does not thank him), but contributing to swell the ex- 
penses of the Post Office. As a mere matter of finance we very 
much question whether with a comparatively small Press like that 
Wrndia, Government would derive a larger revenue from stamps 
than from postages. About five or six people have the perusal 
of each copy of a paper in town ; let the post be free, and tha 
gratis IMofussil readers would increase, without a corresponding 
benefit either to Government or the proprietor of the paper. 

It is now time to conclude. Wo entreat the Court of Directors 
to re consider the official plans laid before them. It is understood 
that they are not satisfied with the statistics furnished. There 
are questions in which statesmen walk on terra firma when they 
shape their course by broad views and large experience, and 
when the desire of carefully picking out their steps, by inducing 
them to follow a Will o’ the wisp in the form of pedantic accu- 
racy, leads them into bog and quagmire. Figured statements 
are arguments that cut both ways ; they are useful and convinc- 
ing in the hand of the enlightened and sagacious ; they are the 
instruments of dire mischief in the hands of those who are their 
slaves instead of their musters. The figured phalanx of the 
Post Office bore down upon Howland Hill in stern and apparent- 
ly close locked array. But the short sliurp Homan sword of 
common sense soon broke their column, and their captured 
weapons were pointed at their former directors with murderous , 
effect. 

We are in this predicament. A heavy and oppressive tax is ^ 
laid in India upon certain classes. The nature of the tax is such 
that these classes cannot obtain the co-operation of other classes 
to share the burden with them. Further the taxed classes have 
the satisfaction of seeing the people whom they desire to h^lp 
them ^deriving the benefits they derive from the tax.' bttt 
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through cheaper and safer channels. Beyond this, Government un- 
satisfied with laying a heavy impost upon these classes, participates 
in the benefit they derive from it, but takes the lions share or four- 
fifths of the benefit. Lastly, when reform is solicited, a finger is 
solemnly pointed at a deficit as if to mark the presumption of 
the request, and hint the rightfulness of increasing the tax a 
trifle in weight. 

Under these circumstances, the taxed classes come forward to 
propose an entire rc-construction of a system so false and perni- 
cious. They suggest that the scheme they support has been tried 
and proved under the eyes of the Court itself, that the principles' 
on which it is founded involve considerations sufficiently based 
upon notorious local facts and that they are independent of 
others, which popular misconception believes essentially con- 
nected with them. They desired to impress the many moral 
benefits, the social progress, and tlie simply commercial pms- 
perity that will flow from re-adjusting the tax. And they paranel 
from a glaring instance the direct fiscal returns which it is not 
being too sanguine to anticipate. 

Between them and the Indian Government there is at bottom 
no conflict of interest. But there is the necessity that the Go- 
vernment will be^under, as the first step of concession, to assess its 
other official departments with their postal expenses hitherto 
defrayed from the pockets of the public. This payment of 
the value of the franked official correspondence, constitutes the 
difficulty, the lion in the path. 

It remains to bo seen whether the Court of Directors is less 
magnanimous than the British parliament and will deny to the 
people of India a great and a just measure because for the 
moment it curtails the perquisites of the Government. Whe- 
ther they will or not, it is certain that the inefficiency and the 
untrustworthinoss of the Post Office department in its lower 
grades of subordinates can no longer be suffered to exist, loudly 
as they are denounced from one end of India to another, and 
every succeeding day exemplified by the publication of new and 
painful facts. 
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fktirical and StatUHeal Sketehes of A^n in 

a two years Residence %n that Cohny. Bym 
in the Queen* Armj/. Madrat: 1848 . 

Tm i* evidently the production of a poe(^ ***'‘^h, 
m oan imaffine to be one who denounces the age as unpoetical, who 
;^to to bfuseful in prose, having failed to take Parp^w ta.! 
iterm. If such be the case, the “ Officer ^ 

,t is with some satisfaction tliat we inti^““ his 
important Colony to the readers of this Bemew. Some 
veare have elapsed since Dr. Johnson. duMg his memorable tour 0 
ffie Hebrides, remarked at Lord Haile’s, that “ it is wonderful how 
igfbrantmany officers of the army are, (tonsidering how much !«• 
8^ they have for study, and the acquisiUon of hnowMge. ^0 
liberal Boswell hoped the moralist was mistaken. But the 
although, doubtless, prejudiced gainst the possibility of htoratnw 
or general knowledge flourishing among the Sons of Mars, was not 
entirely in the wrong. He was, if we may so express 
right. For it is decidedly unfair, in general soomty, to judge officers 
of the army by the same code as men of other professions, or of no 
profession at all, v regards ordinary literature and general knoto 


° Mflitary education is entirely unique ; and influential Journals and 
voices have long been, and are still, denouncing the vanims 
pursued among the British, as poor and C 

them speak and write on. to make mihtaiy educaUon better if they 

'*^^is should form the basis of the dvU argument To go beyond 
it is uncharitable. For. as to the inclination to study, and the state 
of general knowledge among the officers of the army, we 
how many are there of those not in the militaiy profession m Em- 
land, who, when they have finished their education at School or Col- 
lege, or fitted themselves for the calling they are to pursue m lif , 

arVinclined to indulge much i“. “..^rZh thl 

gratify the noble ambition of becoming wise and sensible through ^ 
wntinued acquisition of knowledge ?— Very-very few !-Compara. 

mihtary Officer enters society, too much is often exp^t^ 
from him. He must be the perfection of a man ; or he “ 

In society he becomes the darling of the ladies, end the '“W 
learned; for iporanoe is totally incompatible with the digmty of 
scailet and gold. 


e 
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The military Officer — the young one especially — is as much a mark* 
ed man amid the worldly throng as he is among the enemy in the 
field of battle ; and so his reputation for knowledge and all the su- 
perior powers of pleasing must suffer accordingly. 

This is a natural evil. And it is one which, among Military 
Officers, must always be submitted to. 

When a Volume is published, “ by an Officer in the army,” world- 
ly social critics become not so difficult to please. They probably 
say, on glancing at the title page ; “ Yes I— I dare say a good thing ; 
written by some light-headed, light-hearted, good-humoured, hai- 
rum-scairum sort of a fellow !” The unfairness and folly of such 
judgment require not the slightest comment. And even after 
the persual of the work an qfficimis and unwished-for indulgence is 
often given by the critic — simply because the author happens to be 
a military man. This is unfair to the dignity of the service, to the 
defenders of an empire, which, notwithstanding the impolitic 
speeches of some men of the present day, can never uphold its glory 
simply by loaves and fishes, and letting the men of war and the for- 
tifications look out for themselves. 

A writer in the Quarterly EevieU)* is much too severe when he 
remarks ; “ It is no libel upon our young Officers to say, that if 
‘ they do not form the worst-informed and most dissipated section 
‘ of the class of society to which they belong, a very high degree of 
‘ credit is due to them. For at the most critical period in the life 
‘ of man they are not only cut off from all ordinary means of self- 
‘ improvement, but they lie open to. every concejvable inducement 
‘ to sensual indulgence and folly.” If a portion of this general 
censure bo applicable to the Queen's army, we have yet to test 
the truth of it with our own eyes and experience. In our ca- 
sual intercourse with “ Queen’s officers” in India, we have been 
unable to observe any general inferiority relatively to others of the 
class of society to which they belong. The conversation may not be 
on literature and the fine arts. Too much of that would be as un- 
bearable and out of place as too much of what is vulgarly called 
“ shop” at a mess-table. The disinclination of the Officer to talk 
on such subjects “ at mess,” accompanies him into general society. 
So wo think it but fair that the Queen’s Officer, or Company’s 
Officer, or any Military Officer whatever, should be conducted to 
the critic’s own study — there to let him fonn a just standard of the 
man. In judging the extent of knowledge and literary inclination 
among Military Officers, it should ever be kept in mind, that they 
are equal to others in at least this respect, viz. the average in numbers 
of those who have the will or the pleamnt inclination to study. And 
on the degree of this inclination the superiority of any man in any 
class of society in a great measure depends. In India, at least, re- 


* After an excellent disiertation on the subject of Military Education. 
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giments, of both services, are furnished with book clubfifT^iU; W^ioh 
young Officers may pay a subscription on entrance -ill E welrpM'* 
naged book-club there is a splendid field for the acquisition of know* 
ledge. The great fault among book-clubs, or regimental librarieSi 
in general, is the redundancy of flimsy and badly selected romance, , 
and the want of sufficient standard works of reference. Should the 
Military Officer seek to become author, he must turn for the works 
that never die to his own library, or he mmi borrow them from his 
friends. This is often the case. But it can generally be avoided by 
some literary tact or display of good taste evinced by the secretary. 

We dare say our readers, and tbo Officer in the Queen’s Army,” 
will agree with us in some of the few and imperfect remarks we have 
now made : notwithstanding they have taken up the greater portion 
of the space we intended for the notice of the “ Historical and 
Statistical Sketches of Aden.” At the commencement, we alluded 
to the poetical strain of the little work now before us — tlie produc- 
tion of one, who, according to tho Preface, “ laboured under circum- 
‘ stances of peculiar difficulty, amid the turmoil and bustle of a Camp> 

‘ subject to repeated but often unavoidable interruptions.” We shall 
now entertain our readers with a portion of the “Introduction” 
nearly the whole — tho appearance of Aden from the Sea:— 

“ Tho dark and towering rocks were becoming gradually more distinct, though 
no human habitation, nor anything possessing tho least claim to animal existence 
could as yet bo distinguished. Towards evening, however, the promontory of 
Aden with its spiral and ashy-looking rocks, rising in curious and fantastic shapes, 
one above the other, frowned on us as wo approached. Verily, a fitter region for 
the residence of his infernal majesty, or for Cain, (who is said to have ended his 
days there,) could hardly have been selected. 

No appearance of vegetation could we see, unless, indeed a solitary tree of stunted 
growth, that, leaning forward peered at us from tho rocky fissures above. Kites 
stood perched upon the desolate rocks like birds of ill omen expecting prey, and 
voracious sharks darted along the surface of the waters pursuing their finny victims. 
Presently tho tall masts of the ships in harbour, with here and there a huge steamer 
—were to be descried ; and the neat looking houses of the Political Agent and 
of the Military at Steamer Point— became visible. We anchored shortly afterwards 
in tho Bay, and the setting sun which had assumed a crimson hue bestowed a part- 
ing kiss on the brow of Aden’s rocky cape.”— f Introduction, pages 5 and S.) 

In citing this passage we think we have given the best, in point of 
composition, in the whole work Ii^ it we find some power of des- 
cription; but there is too much of a poet's frenzy about it; and 
the whole would read better as a series of hexameters. Then we 
should have something like 

“ Wheresoever I look’d, there was light and glory around me ; 

Brightest it seem’d in the East,* where the fair town of Aden glitter’d,’’f 

The peninsula of Aden, “ or ArabisB Emporium, as it was termed 
by the Romans” says our author, “ is bounded on the North by 


Eastern Hemisphere. 


f Altered from Southey. 
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* Arabia Felix, whilst its remaining sides, viz. South, East, and 
‘ West are washed by the sea of Babel Mandeb, which signifies the 
Gate of Tears.” This last mournful boundary causes us to start 
firom the commencement of the work — (to which we refer the reader 
for much valuable locsd, historical,* and statistical, information) — 
to the Royal Officer’s most graceful and most poetical conclusion, 
which all proceeding to Aden by the Overland route, but particularly 
young Officers of the Army who are to be stationed there — whether 
they will or not — should bear strictly in mind. Of Aden, says the 
Officer in the Queen’s Army — “ Ye disciples of Epicurus go not 

* there ; gaiety, beauty, luxury, and revelry never hope to find ! Avoid 
‘ it ye sons of Genius — the soaring eagle cannot love the confine* 

* ment of a cage. In vain be imaginative in such a place, the 
‘ flowers of your fancy would soon, alas ! ‘ waste their sweetness in 
‘ the desert air’ — of Aden (Page 112.^ Now that the “'soar- 
ing eagle” has fairly escaped from his cage, we hope that he will use 
his talent and research in the production of something better and 
more original than these “ Historical and Statistical Sketches.” 

The lithographs in the work, if local productions, do little credit 
to Madras ; but, on the whole the pamphlet has been neatly printed 
and well got up by the Christian Knowledge Society’s Press—where, 
in addition to Mr. Pharoah’s Athenaam Library, we dare say it may 
be had for the moderate charge of three rupees. 

Aden is a colony speedily increasing in importance. But that im- 
portance may not have been, had “ Tancred” been Governor of Ara- 
bia Felix. 

Romance has fled before the power of those wonderful machines 
which walk the water, “ like a giant rejoicing in his course”^ 

Some of the early Portuguese accounts of this colony, which we 
once glanced at, are extremely interesting and romantic. The follow* 
ing description of the “ city and kingdom of Aden,” given by the 
celebrated traveller Marco Polo, nearly 800 years, may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our readers : — 

'‘This country is subject to a lord, called sultan. The people are all Saracens, 
adoring Mohammed, and wishing the greatest mischief to Christians. There are 
many cities and castles ; for Aden is the port to which the Indian ships bring all 
their merchandise. It is then placed on board other small vessels, which ascend a 
river about seven days, at the end of which it is disembarked, laden on camels, and 
conveyed thirty days farther. It then comes to the river of Alexandria, and is con- 
veyed down to that city. By this route alone its inhabitants receive their pepper, 

• In the 2nd Chap, will be found a very good description of the Advance of Syed 
Ishmael, in August 1846,— when the enemy were reueUed by the vigorous measures 
of Colonel MUner, H. M, 04lh Regt— oommandmg Aden— “ an Oflacer of great 
merif*— (Page 64.) 

♦ ** The greatest length of Aden la about 64 miles, its breadth varying from 2 to 3 
miles and upwards."— Page 2. 

I Canning's Spseriiet rit Liverpool. 
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apices, and costly goods.^ From Aden, too, ships sail for India with vanons goods, 
especially very fine and valuable horses, which, as you know, we sold there for 
full a hundred marks of wlver. The sultan draws a great revenue from the duties 
on these cargoes ; and is thus one of the richest princes in the world. But, 1 assure 
you, he did great injury to the Christians; for when the governor of Babylonia 
attacked and took the city of Acre, committing much devMtation, he was assisted by 
this prince with 30,000 horses and 40,000 camels. This wd was given rather ont of 
hatred to believers than good-will to that prince.”t 

The importance of Aden, it is well known, partly consists of the 
fact, that it is a coal and store depot, for the facility of steam com- 
munication, between Suez and Bombay. These two ports are not 
less than three thousand miles from each other. Aden, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, is about 1,323 miles from Suez ; it is therefore a 
most convenient position. The climate is, on the whole, healthy ; 
watei^ apparently scarce ; and provisions dear. The Arabs, we 
believe, have entirely discontinued their attacks on the place ; and, 
with an increasing trade, Aden seems destined to flourish. In 
1840, the express from London to Calcutta came in fortydwo days-— 
then considered “ The shortest period on record.”! 

On the 13th of November, 1B48, the express arrived in Calcutta 
from London in thirty-six and a half days ! Truly, Steam, like Time, 
is working wonders. 


• “ The splendour and prosperity of Aden in this age is confirmed partially by the 
oriental writeis, and more fully by Barbosa. Moore draws fronr it the image— 

“ Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour.” 

Tliis wealth was derived, as here stated, from its being then the main channel by 
which the Indian commodities reached Europe by way of Alexandria. At that time, 
it appears, large vessels did not venture upon the intricate navigation of the Red Sea, 
and their cargoes were discharged at this city. After llie passage of Uie Cape, and the 
improved navigation by which tliey were enabled to ascend, Aden sunk into a mere 
place of refreshment for seafaring persons. In this view, and as subservient to steam 
navigation, tlie British government have recently purchased it, but find it difficult to 
maintain against the barbarous tribes of the interior. 

“ In all the early editions, including Pipino and Oryneus, the Red Sea is bv mistake 
called a river. The Arabic term bahr, water, is issued indiscriminately in this sense, 
and in tiiat of sea or lake. This circumstance often causes confusion, and might 
easily mislead our traveller. In Rarausio, it is properly called a gulf. He, or 
anotlier modem editor, might easily have the infonnatiou necessary to make this cor- 
rection. The voyage is sdso slatetl pt twenty days, a more suitable time." 

f “ The sultan here alluded to is supposed to be S^adin, the celebrated mier of 
Egypt ; for Cairo was in that age called Babylonia, having, after Uie f^all of Bagdad, 
become the capital seat of Mohammedan power (Boni, p. 467). The f rench, 
and the Paris Latiu give no date; but Pipino, Oryneus, and Ramusio nave UUtX 
The true one was llo7 ; but they might be giving a round number, without attempv 
ing precision.” 

I Quoted from a Calcutta Journal in the Sat. Magazine, Aug. 1811. 
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The Cornet' 8 Ametant^ hy M.J. Turnbull, Lieut. 1th Bengal 
Cavalry, — Calcuta 1848. 

We are always glad tx) find that the young Ofificers in the Com- 
pany’s Sendee consider it worth their time and attention to study the 
language of the men under their command ; and judging by the 
number of Officers who have within the last five or six years quali- 
fied themselves to discharge the duties of an interpreter, we think 
that the several orders which have been issued for the purpose of 
inducing Officers to study the native languages have had the desired 
effect ; and in consequence of this increased attention paid to the 
native languages, several works, for the benefit of Officers desirous 
of study, have lately issued from the press, and amongst tht^rest, 
the work which we are now noticing by Lieut. Montaguue James 
Turnbull, of the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry. This work was •pmpiled 
during the authors sojourn in Sindh in 1845, and the author 
states that he was induced to undertake it partly owing to the general 
impression that prevails, that the proportion of Officers who are quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of an interpreter in the languages pres- 
cribed by Government is loss in the Bengal Native Cavalry, than in 
any other branches of the Service; and that the inference is, that the 
Officers of the Cavalry seldom turn their thoughts to the study of 
the requisite languages, and consequently, possess a far more 
limited acquaintance with them, than do their comrades of the 
Infantry, and the Scientific branches of the Service. In this remark 
our author however scarcely does justice to his own branch of the 
Service ; in looking over the Army, list for 1848, we find that amongst 
the eighty Lieutenants that belong to the Cavalry branch of the Ser- 
vice, twenty have passed, and in the LJO Lieutenants of the ArtiTery, 
thirty-four have passed examinations in the languages, bi ing one 
in four, whereas amongst the forty Lieutenants of tlie Engineers, 
only four have passed, being only one in ten. Our Author’s remark 
therefore, that the Scientific branches of the Service possess a greater 
knowledge of the language than the Officers of the Cavalry is not 
borne out by this test ; and indeed we have hitherto supposed that 
the Officers of the Cavalry were, if not now, yet, certainly in former 
days, brought more in contact with a better class of natives, and 
consequently possessed a better knowledge of native habits, language 
and manners than Officers of the Line or of the Artillery or Engi- 
neers. This knowledge of the language was often not very credita- 
bly acquired in former days, but a better order of things has arisen, 
and our young Officers now seek to make their studies useful to their 
juniors on the service, which we think highly creditable to them, and 
we think that their efforts will be successful and duly appreciated 
by the Government. 

We consider that this work will be highly useful to all young 
Officers of the Cavalry or of the Horse Artillery, and to them we 
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would recommend it ; and we also hope that one great object of the 
author may be accomplished, which is “to impart to the native 
portion of the Bengal Cavalry the pronunciation and meaning of 
the English words of command.” 

The work is di\ided into eleven sections, containing 53 pages oblong 
folio of print. The sections are not long, but probably of quite suf- 
ficient length for the object in view : a knowledge of the first six 
sections would be useful to all mounted Ollicers, and tho sentences 
appear well selected and translated. The 7th and 9th sections W'e 
would have left out : the 9tli especially, as it is out of place in a 
work of this kind to introduce a memorandum of forms for the 
benefit of Adjutants. Tho 10th section must bo highly useful 
to all the nati\o Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Otficers in the 
mounted branch of the Service, to whom these orders apply, and we 
now on this account recommend it to the notice of Cfmmanding 
Officers of Cavalry Corps especially, if it is still tlie case, as tlie 
author tells us in tho preface, that the information it is intended 
to convey, is not procurable in any other publication. We would 
have omitted the plates. They must liave added considerably to the 
expense of publication, and, when good drill inspectors areprociiraBle, 
can never be required. Another seiious objection exists to the intro- 
duction of plates in these works, that it adds so much to tho size of 
the volume. Had these, plates been omitted, the whole form of this 
work might have been altered, and a cheap, portable, convenient, and 
useful manual formed instead of the present cumbrous oblong- 
shaped work now before us. ® 

We wish well to the “ Cornets Assistant” and to all Officers who 
so creditably employ their time for the good of their Service. 


The Bhagavat-Oita, or Dialogues of Krishna and Arjtin ; in 
Sanskrit, Canarese, and English, dc. dc. 

This is a work on the contents of which we would fain comment at 
some length. But it has readied us too late, to enable its to eiitei- on tho 
task at present. Wo are unwilling, however, to let another quarter trans- 
pire before noticing a volume which has so many claims on our atten- 
tion ; though we can do little else than simply advert to its existence. 

The w^ork has been edited by the Rev. J. Garrett, dedicated to 
General M. Cubbon, and published at the Wesleyan Mission Press, 
Bangalore The following extract from a note or advertisement by the 
editor, will best unfold its general character and design ; — 

“Tho English Translation of the Bhagavat-GUa was first published in 1785 
the advertisement to which thus introduced it: The following Work is published 
under the authority of the Court of Directors of tho East India Company, by tho 
particular desire and recommendation of the Governor Genera! of India ■ vvhose 
letter to the Chairman of the Company will sufficiently explain the motives for 
Its publication, and famish the best testimony of the fidelity, accuracy, and merit of 
the Iranslator. The antiquity of the original, and the veneration in which it hath 
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been held for so many ages, by a ve^ considerable portion of the human race, m 
render it one of the greatest cariosities ever present^ to the litemry world.” 

The reception in Europe of this singular exposition of the pantheism of t1 
Hindus, has corresponded with the anticipations thus expressed. It was soc 
translated into the French, German, and Russian langm^cs. A. W. Schlegel tert 
it **the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly philosophical poem, that ti 
whole range of literature known to us has produced.” Mr. Milman says, that “ 
reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius, introduced into the mid 
of an Homeric epic.” “ In point of poetical conception,” adds Mr. Talbovs, ” thei 
is something singularly striking and magnificent, in the introduction of this solem 
discussion on the nature of the godhead and the destiny of man, in the midst of th 
fury and tumult in which it occurs. This episode is said to be an interpolatio 
of later date than the giant epic of which it forms a part ; and if so, it is allied wit 
great address to the main subject of the poem.” ** On the whole the Bhagavat-Gita i 
certainly one of the most curious and the most characteristic works we have receive 
from the East. As a record of religious and philosophic opinion it is invaluable ; an« 
if the progrew of Sanskrit criticism should hereafter bo able to fix, with any certaint 
the date of this ef isodo, it would throw light on the whole history of India civilization J 

While one object the editor has in, view, in publishing this volnme, is to make i 
more accessible to missionaries, he is not without hope that many intelligent natlvei 
who regard it as a divine work, will bo induced to investigate the evidences on whicl 
such belief is founded, and compare them with the clear historic induction by whicl 
the divinity of Christianity is sustained j as well as to contrast the glimmerings oi 
tnuh which the work is admitted to disclose, with the perfect brightness of that “ lil'd 
and immortality” which the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, reveals to us.” I 

'JPISA' original introduction from the pen of Warren Hastings, Go- 
vernor-General of India, is given at length ; with the original trans- 
lator's preface. Then follows tho Gita itself, in Sanskrit, Canarese, 
and English, in parallel columns — the Sanskrit being represented 
in the Canarese alphabetic character. Appended arc the notes of Sir 
C. Wilkins, with impoitant additions from Wilson and Milman. 
Next we have Baron IlumboldCs essay on the Gita, translated from the 
German by the Rov. Mr. Weigle. Then follows the Gita, m 
Sanskrit and Devanagari character ; with Schlegel's Latin version of 
the same. And the whole concludes with an excellent .ssay on the 
Gita by the Kcv. Mr. Griffith — Mr. Nesbit’s dissertation not being 
append<'d, as at first proposed, from want of space, within the limits 
assigned to the work. 

Such are the diversified and inviting contents of this well-printed 
volume. Of the merit of the Canarese version we must leave Canarese 
scholars to judge. The Sanskrit text, in the Devanagari character, 
is given with remarkable accuracy. In glancing over it, we have 
been able to detect only a very few typographical mistakes — and 
these of no material consequence. The editor is entitled to our best 
thanks for the highly creditable manner in which his task has been 
executed. We only wish that he had, throughout the different 
Prefaces, Translations, Notes and Essays, rigidly adhered to Sir W. 
Jones’ system of representing oriental te^s in Roman character — 
the system, which, with very slight modifications, has been follow^ by^ 
tlie Asiario Society of Bengal and other learned Societies at home and 
abunad, as well as by the most distinguished orientalists on the Continent^ 
of Europe — the system, moreover, of i!^ch Schlegel’s Latin version in 
the present volume^ fumishes a very aj^fpopriate exemplification. 
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